AN OPEN LETTER TO CATHOLIC EDITORS 


Some months ago the American Fortnightly Review 
quoted the following statement of Dr. Dowling, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul : 

‘ The worst evil of all that has come to us from the fre- 
quent and unreasonable agitations of our traditionally hos- 
tile critics has been that we have dispensed ourselves from 
the imperative duty of criticising Ourselves sanely ; for we 
have become thin-skinned and resentful of everything but 
meaningless praise.’ 


A few weeks later a priest in Texas reported the 
assage to a New York Catholic paper, with the fol- 
owing comment : 

‘ Are these words exaggerated? Is there not too much 
laudation of our Catholic doings? Does not laudation lead 
to pride which often causes ruin? Men who at one time 
were saints and apostles could not remain such under a 
load of flattery. We Catholics should encourage criticism. 
The human side of the Church is far from perfect. The 
Catholic Press should be given perfect liberty in exposing 
faults in Church officials and doings.’ 


That is all very well, of course. Yes: everyone 
should have perfect liberty in exposing faults—especi- 
ally his own. Criticism like charity should begin at 
home. He who exposes his own shortcomings is 
speaking with more authority than the man who is 
criticising someone else—possibly some one he dis- 
likes. The self-critic is speaking with that fullness 
of knowledge that comes from experience, he is not 
biased in the wrong direction, he will take the charit- 
able and lenient view, and he thinks he knows his 
own motives better than anyone else. A person who 
confesses his own sins is supposed to know what he 
is talking about. 
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The newspapers certainly would become more thril- 
ling and startling if an unnatural itch for self-reve- 
lation and self-abasement became general among 
editors, journalists and others: and presumably it is 
not more prevalent only because the criticisms that 
come from outside make public examinations of con- 
science quite superfluous. But although men in 
general—to say nothing of women—criticise their kind 
freely and lavishly, it seems, according to the Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul and the priest from Texas whose 
words we have quoted, that Catholics are not so open- 
handed or open-mouthed in criticising their fellow 
Catholics as they should be. In fact, according to the 
Texas priest, they fall into the opposite vice and be- 
stow that evil praise that is the fuel of pride. 

They are cow-punchers down Texas way, so I am 
told; and the fine spirit of this priest’s letter bears out 
the fact. Cow-punching is a great game. A friend 
of mine who knows has told me so. You give knocks 
and you get knocks. It is exhilarating and infectious, 
and even the local clergy become imbued with the gay 
punching spirit. Here is one of them insisting that 
the whole Catholic press throughout the world should 
have perfect liberty to expose his faults as a Church 
official. He invites you and me (metaphorically 
speaking and not to put too fine a point upon it) to 
punch his head. You and I must beg to be excused 
from the perfect liberty he thrusts upon us and allowed 
instead to follow the noble example he sets us. We 
too must offer our heads to the punchers. When 
others are reluctant to do the punching for us we have 
to do it in a makeshift sort of way for ourselves. 
Church officials do it as much as three times a day— 
at Prime, at Mass and at Compline—when they thump 
their breasts and say, ‘I confess to Almighty God and 
to all the Saints and to you, my brethren, that I have 
sinned exceedingly.’ 
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Yet the priest from far-away Texas asks, ‘Is there 
not too much laudation of our Catholic doings?’ In 
other words, are we, with our Coxfiteors and our 
breast-beatings, drowning the noise of those who fool- 
ishly insist on praising us? Are we not a Mutual 
Admiration Society, bowing and scraping to one an- 
other, each one condemning himself and no one criti- 
cising his fellows? Might we not omit all this lauda- 
tion of one another and content ourselves after the 
manner of the ‘laudable number of Prophets’ with a 
Te Deum laudamus? 


‘Self-praise leads to pride and so to ruin’... 
The human side of the Church (myself I mean) is far 
from perfect. The Catholic Press should expose my 
faults; or at least, if it pleads pressure of space when 
it has crammed its pages with its own confessions, it 
ought anyhow to open its advertisement and agony 
columns for the publication of my sins and let me pay 
at the usual rates. 


Is that what the good Pastor in Texas means? Is 
that what Catholics mean when they ask for more can- 
dour in their Catholic newspapers? Of course they 
do. What else could they mean? It would be a very 
sad misjudgement of Catholics to think that when 
they, with their craze for confession, cry out for 
liberty of criticism they are asking for anything but 
the privilege of being criticised. It would be wrong 
to imagine that they were asking for the liberty to 
criticise others. 


And yet I confess to you, my brethren, that, when 
I first read the comment I have quoted, I fell into that 
fantastic error. Mea culpa. And I usually think, 
when I hear Catholics advocating criticism of Catholic 
officials and doings, that they are claiming the right 
to find fault with others and not with themselves. 
Therefore I beseech... . 
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But I didn’t think anything of the kind when I read 
the words of the Archbishop of St. Paul. You see, 
an Archbishop speaking to his flock is not at all in the 
same position as, say, an Archbishop saying the Con- 
fiteor at Mass; or, say again, as a priest in Texas 
writing to the Press in New York. An Archbishop 
speaking to his flock is not bowing and scraping and 
confessing his sins. He is laying down the law. And 
when an Archbishop lays down the law, he chooses his 
words with care. You will note, for instance, that the 
Archbishop omits all nonsense about the Catholic 
Press being given perfect liberty to expose the faults 
of Church officials and doings; but he does not omit 
to say, ‘We have dispensed ourselves from the im- 
perative duty of criticising ourselves sanely.* There 
you have an extra clause for your Con/fiteor. 

Now, it may be asked, ought not the Catholic Press 
to add that clause to its Confiteor? And ought not 
Catholics as a body to doin like manner? No. The 
Catholic Press makes no Confiteor and the Catholic 
Body no confession of sin. The Catholic Body is a 
Communion of Saints and, as a Body, it is the mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. Sin is a private and individual 
affair. So too is Confession. The individuals be- 
hind the Catholic Press may be sinners and, as such, 
they are bound to confess. It is those individual con- 
fessions that must keep the Catholic Press in order. 
The Catholic Press, as such, cannot sin; it cannot 
therefore in the strict sense confess. It can be cor- 
rected, repressed, suppressed, and so cease to be, or 
cease to be Catholic. No Catholic sinner can cease to 
be or cease to be Catholic. Once a Catholic sinner, 
always a Catholic sinner or ex-sinner—either in hell 
or in heaven. A Catholic newspaper is not a Catho- 
lic. If it sin, it is not a Catholic sinner, There will 
be no Catholic newspapers in hell—alas! There will 
be none in heaven either—thank God ! 
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CHINA TO-DAY 


HE news about China doled out to the man 

in the street by our daily and weekly news- 
papers, even the best, is but scanty, and all 
of the same monotonous type. Civil wars, and 
rumours of civil wars, make up the bulk of it. 
The struggle of one Tu-chun against another, the 
march of Southerners against Northerners, captures 
of cities, surrenders, betrayals, flights of leaders, and 
re-appearances of defeated generals, and what seem 
to him aimless expeditions and useless fighting fill up 
the picture of the present state of the Middle King- 
dom. It is quite incomprehensible to the ordinary 
Englishman; and those who have lived in the Far 
East and have had some dealings with the Chinese 
are often asked by their friends what is the meaning 
of it, and how it is all going to end. If wary, they 
will remember the wise saying ‘ Never prophesy un- 
less you know,’ for he would indeed be a rash person 
who professed to foresee with any certainty the final 
outcome of the present turmoil in that distant land. 
One thing is to be remembered, that the Chinese have 
a long history, that they have passed through many 
periods of worse disorder than the present, but that 
the ship of state has righted herself, and the country 
settled down again to the cultivation of the soil and 
the other arts of peace. There is no reason to suspect 
they will not eventually do so once more—if left to 
themselves. 

In an article in The Morning Post (Nov. 6, 1926) 
it was stated that ‘the interested Foreign Powers in 
China were agreed upon one point, which is that there 
shall be no joint intervention in the internal affairs 
of that distracted country.’ Some critics might think 
that if there were to be any intervention at all it would 
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be better if it were ‘joint,’ and not left to any one 
Power, such as Russia or Japan. But as a general 
principle that of no interference in the country’s in- 
ternal affairs is a sound one. For there has probably 
never been a nation so desirous of being left alone as 
the Chinese. China has been self-sufficing and wanted 
nothing foreign, and even at this day it would be a 
joy to the mass of the Chinese people to hear that 
all foreigners with their wares and their ways had 
been expelled from the Flowery land. An educated 
Chinaman said to the present writer some years ago, 
“To have nothing to do with foreigners, keep them 
all out of your country—that is the best policy if you 
are strong enough to enforce it.” Foolish and un- 
practical as such an idea may seem at this period of 
the world’s history, it is one deeply rooted in the mind 
of the yellow man, and must be taken into account if 
we would understand the Chinese problem, as it is 
called. 

Our man in the street is too apt to assume that his 
is the only civilization worth the name, that nations 
are only blessed in the measure in which they receive 
it. That our ways, institutions and customs are a 
necessary boon to everyone, and should be spread 
over the face of the earth. Perhaps even further still; 
for it is reported that a few days ago some of us were 
found signalling in English to the planet Mars. He 
cannot understand—perhaps because he does not try 
to understand—the rooted conviction of the others 
who say to him: ‘ We have an older and a better civi- 
lization than yours, we want nothing from you—go 
your way and leave us alone.’ It seems to him— 
mole-like blindness, pigheaded obstinacy, or some 
other evil trait—to say his civilization is neither in- 
dispensable nor welcome. 

Some time ago the present writer, being at Wei-hei- 
wei, was requested by a British officer to ask a group 
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of natives who stood by what they would do—how 
they would get on if the English gave up the port and 
went away. After waiting some moments, as was his 
duty, to see if his elders would answer, and finding 
them reluctant to reply, one of the younger men took 
his pipe out of his mouth and said, very slowly and 
respectfully, ‘ Before the English came here we had 
food to eat and clothes to put on. I suppose that if 
the English went away it would be the same.’ That, 
it may fairly be assumed, is at the bottom of the minds 
of the mass of the Chinese people. We got on very 
well before Europeans came, and we should get on 
very well if they left us alone. 

The object of these musings is not to suggest that 
the white man should withdraw from China altogether 
and leave the Chinese to themselves. There is no 
desire to convince others that our policy should follow 
the teaching of the ancient Chinese philosopher 
Chuang-ze (c. 300 B.c.), who taught ‘wu wei erh wu 
pu wei yeh’—‘ do nothing and there is nothing that 
cannot be done.’ For an absolute non-interference in 
Chinese affairs is out of the question now. For good 
or ill, the white man is there, has dotted the sea-coast 
and river banks of China with his settlements, sends 
his ships wherever they can find a way, pours a con- 
tinual stream of merchants, traders, missionaries, 
travellers and prospectors over the country, and 
places his consuls permanently in every large city; 
and, at least indirectly, he endeavours to inoculate 
that conservative people with Western ideas—wisely 
or not, let the consequences tell. In an article by Mr. 
Percival Landon in The Daily Telegraph some days 
ago, describing a conversation with a Chinese ‘ whose 
sympathy with foreign ways and foreign people was 
well known,’ the Oriental says, ‘ You have given us 
Parliamentary represenation seven hundred years be- 
fore our time. We are not fit for representative gov- 
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ernment ; you know it, we know it, all the world knows 
it.” This shows that sympathy with foreign institu- 
tions does not necessarily mean a desire to have them 
hastily introduced into his own country. For there, 
where for three thousand years the people have been 
ruled by despots—Emperors, benevolent or otherwise 
—and the idea of a state regulated by authority pro- 
ceeding in graded order from the lowest rank of official 
to the highest, the throned Emperor; the Son of 
Heaven has been so rooted in the minds of the people 
that it seems almost a part of their nature ; there where 
even at this day the mass of the population are con- 
vinced of the truth that ‘true guidance in return for 
loving obedience is, if he did but know it, the prime 
need of man,’ as Carlyle said, it would seem prema- 
ture and hazardous to induce them to accept a form of 
government which is not an absolute success in the 
West, which has failed in Greece, in Italy, and in 
Spain, and is but on its trial in some other countries 
where the white man rules. It is fairly recognized by 
many among us that if there is a ‘Chinese problem’ 
at the present time it is we, the white race, who have 
created it, and therefore are in some way responsible 
for its solution. The question arises whether it can 
best be solved by more intereference or by less. Let 
practical statesmen decide. Some intercourse there 
must be; the missionaries say ‘We must preach our 
faith,’ the merchants say ‘We must sell our goods,’ 
and Governments urge that treaties must be kept. 
There are signs that in one direction, at any rate, 
intervention in the sense of Europeanizing the Chinese 
is to be less. The Catholic Church in that country is 
to assume a more native aspect. One of the earliest 
acts of the Apostolic Delegate to that country was to 
recommend to all Superiors and workers in the mission 
field of China that Churches and Chapels should be 
built in native style. That Gothic, semi-Gothic and 
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classical places of worship, seemingly so out of place 
in the towns and villages of the Far East, should not 
be erected there in the future, but give way to 
Churches built in native style which suits the people 
—harmonizes with the surroundings and can produce 
both substantial and beautiful édifices. Only lately 
the same Apostolic Delegate has led to Rome six 
Chinese priests, who have been consecrated by the 
Holy Father himself to be the Bishops of six vicariates 
scattered in widely separated districts of the Middle 
Kingdom. A Chinese Bishop ruling a Chinese flock, 
and having his seat in a Chinese Cathedral, would 
seem a token of a policy of less intervention in matters 
ecclesiastical. 

But in other matters it would be vain for one Power 
or another to inaugurate a policy in China opposed to 
that of all the others Powers. ‘Good examples’ and 
‘moral gestures’ on the part of one or two Powers 
would be useless to the Chinese if the other Powers 
pursued a different policy. So until the day, very 
near the Greek Kalends, when all the Powers agree 
in the matter, we may dismiss from our minds as un- 
practical the various edifying suggestions as to what 
England ought to do—e.g., restore the concessions in 
the Treaty Ports, surrender Hong Kong, give up 
extra territoriality, etc. If England alone leaves 
China to herself there are other Powers who would 
gladly take England’s place, perhaps not altogether 
to the advantage of the Chinese. England would lose 
many opportunities and benefits without any corre- 
sponding gain to herself or to China. 

If unity of action among the Powers were possible, 
much might be done, the problem might be solved. 
But to create unison among the Powers is the work of 
responsible statesmen, not the duty or the gift of mus- 
ing private individuals. 

H.Y.C. 
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HE younger generation is having an immense 
amount of attention paid it by the novelists of to- 
day. School stories abound, Mot the jolly old- 
fashioned school stories, with their idealist friend- 
ships, their thrilling game contests, and their appeal 
to the boy reader, but problem school stories, full 
of desperate purpose, critical, ‘contributions to the 
literature of the subject,’ as the commercial jacket 
grimly records. They afford psychological material 
or Freud, Jung, and their more unpleasant followers. 
They are not books for boys, but about boys written 
for the purpose of improving the education of youth. 
Then there are the young-man books, not the old- 
fashioned type even of Father Benson—who died in 
1914, and whose characters are, therefore, pre-war 
and out of fashion—but the newer type, full of com- 
plexes and inhibitions with enormous elaboration of 
unnecessary detail, due to a pelmanistic capacity for 
observation, searching out and remembering the irrele- 
vant. We notice in them the sex-impulse as a sub- 
stitute for careful writing, the decay of life thus 
providing a rather more effortless way of book-mak- 
ing than painting ‘a true and perfect image of life 
indeed.’ The young-women problem books are, of 
course, even nastier. That is tobe expected. A good 
young woman is apparently a most uninteresting sub- 
ject, more uninteresting than a good young man—and 
o- in the view of the novelists is saying a very great 
eal. 

It is not quite that our authors wish us to believe 
the world is worse than it was, but only that now it 
doesn’t mind anyone knowing how bad it is. The 
older writers, when they wanted to show us evil, had 
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to take us to the Latin Quarter of Paris or Monte 
Carlo to find the proper background for it. It was the 
implication that nastiness was the occupation of 
people who lived or went abroad. There is still some- 
thing of that convention surviving ; but as likely as not 
in the problem-novel now-a-days (and isn’t Masefield 
one of the few novelists who doesn’t write problem- 
novels and isn’t afraid to meet the market with a book 
that merely describes and thrills and is clean?) the 
horrible things happen at home. Indeed, home is no 
longer the innocuous place of the Victorians. It has 
become the new centre of the old vice. 
Has this been due to the invasion of its sanctity 
by the wireless or by the literature of Marie Stopes? 
There is one strange thing about it all, that usually 
the younger writer is more unkind to his generation 
than is the older writer. Noel Coward is harder on 
the young than is Somerset Maughan. Is this because 
Noel Coward knows them better? or because now it 
is the young who like to be thought ‘ gay dogs’? 
Earlier, to boast of a mispent youth was the 
cherished privilege of those no longer young; now it 
is claimed as the frank, outspoken glory of the young 
themselves. Once it was only referred to when it was 
all over, this dreadful past; now your attention is 
respectfully directed to it at the moment when it is 
being done. The older people seemed to have en- 
joyed their orgies, the younger seem only capable of 
being proud of them: the older knew the things were 
wrong, and that was the spice in their cup of pleasure; 
the younger profess to think them right, and so the 
only spice they can get is from shocking you. If they 
can’t shock you, there is nothing left to them. They 
have lost the delicate delight of shocking themselves. 
There is an admirable study of these two types, 
written with a style that is distinguished, vaguely 
elusive, and a little breathless, by Anthony Gibbs, 
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The Elder Brother.’ We have in it the pre-war hero 
and the post-war hero, brothers, whose careers begin 
only after the war has gone by. The elder of the 
two fought in the war, but there was no career 
possible so long as the fighting endured. They 
have their different standards of value and life, 
their different psychology, their different view- 
points (the elder through a monocle, the younger 
through horn-rimmed spectacles), and they are 
faithful to these standards, but the conditions are 
post-war conditions, and, therefore, the pre-war hero 
comes to grief. He cannot succeed in this new world. 
‘Was he the simple product of an earlier age?’ asks 
the chorus of the audience. Well, it’s not a question 
to be asked out loud yet, for the earlier age hates to 
be thought a simple product, and there is too much of 
it still about not to resent effectively what it hates. 

However, there he is, the Elder Brother, com- 
pletely living the old-fashioned, unselfish life, sacri- 
ficing himself for his Younger Brother, letting the 
younger go to Oxford in his place, since the money 
left them was not sufficient to let both go there in 
affluence, though both could have gone in strenuous 
austerity if the younger would have been content with 
less. Anyhow, the Elder would not have been con- 
tent with leaving the Younger only a sufficiency of 
means to enjoy university life, the Younger seemed 
to the Elder so much more worth while. 

So the Elder is perpetually giving, and the 
Younger perpetually getting, and both are equally 
happy in their particular acts. However, the world 
was a post-war world. Now, evolution shows that new 
types always evolve precisely to deal with new cir- 
cumstances. Life is ‘adaptation to circumstances,’ 
says the evolutionist; a thing is destined to survive 


1 The Elder Brother. By Anthony Gibbs. (Hutchinson, 1926; 
7/6 net.) 
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only if it will adapt itself to the new conditions that 
arise. Elder Brother won’t or can’t; Younger Brother 
simply must. That is the story. . 

An entanglement is disclosed. Its curious — 
makes it possible for the Elder to sacrifice himsel 
and save the career of the Younger. As soon as he 
sees, as he does quite suddenly, how desperately sel- 
fish Younger Brother has become, he, refuses to sacri- 
fice himself, refuses violently to do anything of the 
kind; yet does it, none the less. He can’t help him- 
self : ‘to be sacrificing was to be definitely damned.’ 
He sees that, makes a desperate effort not to 
be sacrificing, does sacrifice himself, and is definitely 
damned. 

Now, what are you going to make of that? This is 
a post-war world, a nasty oe in which nasty people 
alone can come to the top? Well, you must bring in 


your own verdict. That is the strength of the book. 
Your conclusion when you have read it must be your 


own. 

It is not such an epigrammatic book as Little Peter 
Vacuum, though it has its epigrams (“A man may be 
more solitary on an island in Piccadilly than on an 
island in the Southern Seas.” An Oxford Don timid in 
the noise of the Cornmarket shrank along to his quiet 
rooms and ‘longed to be alone with the other cen- 
turies,’ ‘ They would welcome him, he knew, because 
of the venom of his tongue and the blatancy of his 
insincerity, always an object of secret envy to the cal- 
lowly sincere’); but its characters are more alive, 
solid; less of outline, more in the round. The earlier 
book of Mr. Antony Gibbs was more like an under- 
graduate’s novel, witty, brilliant; but the con- 
versations were unreal, more after the style Disraeli 
managed so well. The conversations of the charac- 
ters in The Elder Brother are more natural and 
convincing, and the characters themselves more like 
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flesh and blood. The elusive character of Susan, for 
instance, is one of the freshest and most charming 
bits of portraiture in English literature, only we don’t 
for a moment believe that she really did let herself 
be engaged to Younger Brother. She must have’ 
guessed him truly from the first. The newspaper 
report that Elder Brother saw could not possibly have 
been true.’ 

A horrid misgivng disturbs us! Perhaps the 
Susans of to-day prefer the Younger Brothers, those 
that get and never give! 

But Sir Philip Gibbs has also devoted a novel to 
something of the same sort of age problem, called 
Young Anarchy.’ The title of the book shows clearly 
for what the book stands, a record of modern hims and 
hers as they appear to ancient hims, rejecting autho- 
rity, wild. The story is remarkable as a study of this 
by a sympathetic observer. It is as simple and direct 
as Heirs Apparent, as unertring in its descriptions 
and as true to life. 

It is touched with emotion, as everything is that Sir 
Philip writes, a tiresome book to read in the publicity 
of a railway carriage, because at times one’s eyes be- 
come ‘ suffused with tears.’ One gazes forlornly over 
the landscape or watches raindrops chase one another 
down the window pane, to prevent one’s carriage com- 
genres seeing the disastrous tears that nearly fell. 

ut it gets more than emotion out of the reader. Per- 
haps foolishly, he hopes that Sir Philip may give him 
a solution of the trouble of young anarchy, guidance, 
leading, a way out. Sir Philip does none of these 


* If we might, without impertinence, ask Mr. Gibbs a ques- 
tion, it would be: What happened to the bag left at Oxford 
Station on the eventful night (p. 143)? Surely it was not 
carried on that long walk? Is it there still? 

* Young Anarchy. By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hux himson, 1926; 
7/6 net.) 
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things. Very cleverly, it is true, he convinces you that 
there is little evil in these young people, and that com- 
romising situations are no more than compromising. 
. The girls try to look like boys, have their hair cropped 
"like boys, dress as slimly as they may; but they are 
(as far as the lure of sex is concerned) really hearted 
too like boys when they go with their men friends. 
Jolly companionship, joyous adventures in night 
clubs, and the endless whirl of dancing seem to be 
the utmost devilry committed by these glad young 
things. 

Again, at the end of the book, we are shown in the 
General Strike of May, 1926, that the true-hearted 
devotion to duty of the Elder Brothers and Sisters 
is continued in the younger, and that the courage, high 
spirits ,and resourcefulness of the Great War genera- 
tion still survive. But we are left with these two 
certainties, with this blessed hope, and no more. The 
young people seem selfish, self-centred, thoughtless 
of others older than themselves. Unpleasant people 
we think them, crude, almost cannibals, battening on 
the lives of all those who will provide them with the 
means of enjoyment. Sir Philip writes so clearly 
always that he can give us no vague comforts or elusive 
hopes. His very clearness makes many readers miss 
the fact of his admirable style of prose. Here he 
leaves us acts of faith only, to believe and hope ‘in 
what does not appear.’ 

The Englishman is chiefly useful in a crisis. If 
there be no crisis, he is slow-witted, a fool. He needs 
external peril to bring him to his best. Until this 
generation sees its peril it will be anarchic to its end. 

But we think we see a hint of the genesis of the 
present-day trouble, given in the early pages of The 
Elder Brother. What the young are doing now, the 
old were doing, quite as unreasonably, in Victorian 
days. The old people were as thoughtless of the 
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young then, as the young are of the old now. Who 
does not know families where the girls never married 
and had to sacrifice their individualities to some selfish 
parents, almost cannibals, battening on the lives of 
those who would wait on them and provide them with 
the means of enjoyment? The only difference is 
that the old furnished the money and paid for their 
cannibalism ; whereas the young get paid by the vic- 
tims they consume. 

Has not the wheel turned full circle? Young 
anarchy followed upon old tyranny? The younger 
brother succeeded to the selfishness of his father, and 
showed it not to his children, but to those older than 
himself? The fathers have eaten sour grapes, the 
children’s teeth have been set on edge, 


Beve JARRETT, O.P. 
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iy an ancient south country city with a great past 
behind it, and nothing whatever in front of it, there 
exist cheek by jowl a vast Norman cathedral and a 
small Catholic church. The church, oddly enough, is 
of the eighteenth century, and it is not known how the 
St. Lull Catholics of that era found the means to 
build it, still less what spirit of effrontery prompted 
them to rear it so close to their lost cathedral. There 
it is, off a bye-street of Georgian houses and spiked 
garden-walls, its whereabouts indicated by a furtive 
notice at the incidence of an alley. Pursue this alley 
in the spirit of faith, and you come abruptly up to a 
dwarfish stucco building submerged in the morning 
shadow of the cathedral, its graveyard, planted with 
classical trees of the family of the willow in a mourn- 
ing ring, terminated by the west transept of the fane 
itself. 

The stucco interior is anything but architecturally 
impressive, and so damp that flourishing outcrops of 
fungus uproot the tiles in untrodden parts of the floor. 
But there is a clear fairway to the altar, and a fre- 
quented one, You seldom find Our Lord without one 
or two kneeling adorers if you look in at any time 
between sunrise and sunset, and I have looked in my- 
self at all hours of the day. I have a liking for the 
church, apart from my ardour for its Lord; and my 
liking extends to the quiet graveyard in its rear. 

I was winding up a summer holiday in St. Lull; 
staying on at my rooms there, after my children had 
gone back to their convents, to meet an American 
friend before returning to my husband in Italy. It 
was the first week in October, and the friend, a grey- 
haired priest on leave for literary work, had come 
down to visit the cathedral and me. It was clearing 
after a rainy afternoon when we stepped out into the 
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precincts, and took our way towards the alley and 
Benediction discussing what we had seen. 

Father Lacy, I remember, was particularly touched 
by the efforts our successors had made to settle down 
and feel at home in the cathedral. You could see 
each estranged century, he said, doing its utmost to 
find some use for those ramifying chapels and cloisters 
and crypts—all built by another devotional race with 
theological precision of purpose. Enlarging on the 
topic, he would have stridden past the alley—Father 
Lacy is one of the best walkers I know—had I not re- 
trieved him, and headed him for the church, and 
ushered him up to its sombre portico. 

Benediction over, there was still light enough to 
do the honours of the churchyard ; to read its reiterated 
Catholic names, its reiterated Catholic prayers : ‘ Pray 
for me, Joseph’; ‘for me, Teresa’; ‘for me, An- 
tony’; ‘Sweet Jesus, be not to me a Judge but a 
Saviour’; ‘7x manus Tuas, Domine ’—and the like. 

“What is the story of this tomb?’ said Father Lacy, 
smoothing aside the rare boulder grass that smothered 
a sunken headstone. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve never given it a thought,’ I replied, 
stooping in front of a comparatively recent inscrip- 
tion, already weathered and mossed. What I read 
there ran as follows: 


OF YOUR CHARITY PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF 
GILBERT LINKLATER 
SINNER. 
BORN MARCH 3RD 1843. 
DIED MAY 20TH 1906. 
‘ Dispersit, dedit pauperibus.’ 


There was a minute’s pause while we both complied 
with Mr. Linklater’s request. Then, ‘It seems an 
odd thing to boast of your benefactions on your tomb- 
stone,’ said Father Lacy. ‘If he did disperse and 
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give to the poor, Heaven is not likely to forget it, 
and earth has no particular call to remember.’ 

‘Probably his relatives were responsible,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘and they may not have been Catholics.’ 

‘Then they would hardly have quoted the Vulgate 
in Latin,’ said Father Lacy. 

‘His name’s Gilbert,’ I volunteered, out of the 
depths of my erudition; ‘and I’ve an idea that St. 
Gilbert of Sempringham died with that text in his 
mouth.’ 

‘Even so, we’re no nearer its connection with ¢his 
Gilbert,’ pondered Father Lacy. And I believe he 
would have been pondering there now if I had not 
expressed a plausibly feminine desire for tea, and 
dragged him back to my lodgings. I knew Father 
Lacy of old, you see. On his last English visit he 
had routed out more Catholic traditions to the square 
inch of Oxford than most of us could assign to an 
acre, But I intended him to rest before catching his 
train back to town; and though he talked of interview- 
ing the Parish Priest to see if he could throw any light 
on Gilbert Linklater, I diverted his zeal adroitly. We 
went back to my rooms, and revived ourselves with 
tea, laughing, I remember, at the contents of my land- 
lady’s cupboard, the things the children always leave 
behind when they go back to school, and I am sup- 
posed to eat up : the café noir biscuits with white sugar 
animals on them, the acid drops, the mustardy mixed 
pickles. Then Father Lacy caught his train and left 
me. I promised him on the platform to search out the 
antecedents of Gilbert Linklater, and post him up in 
them as soon as possible; and, beginning with my 
landlady and ending with the Parish Priest, I did suc- 
ceed in making something of the story. It is strange 
enough (at least so Father Lacy thinks) to be lifted out 
of oblivion. At any rate, here it is. 

* * * * 
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Gilbert Linklater was born in that house with the 
Regency balcony you passed two minutes before you 
turned down (or rather, tried not to turn down) our 
alley. He was born, as his headstone recounts, in 
1843; and he was the first and remained the only son 
of asolicitor. Linklater pé7e married a local heiress, 
and was twice Mayor of St. Lull, but the heiress died 
in giving birth to Gilbert’s sister, and I gather that 
the children’s infancy was dominated by an austere 
nurse of the Crabtree type. In the antique shop off 
the market place, I found a foxed daguerreotype in 
an Oxford frame, representing Gilbert, aged about 
eight, his face shaded by the parasol of Selina’s 
perambulator (Selina was the little sister), and the 
nurse (perhaps we had better call her Crabtree) stand- 
ing ready to trundle the children off when the photo- 
grapher had quite finished. This was taken just inside 
the door in the wall. You can see the veranda under 
the balcony, which is hidden when the door is shut. 

I don’t think Crabtree approved of playmates. Or 
perhaps there were few in St. Lull sufficiently blue- 
blooded to disport themselves with the offspring of a 
Mayor and an heiress. At any rate, Gilbert and Selina 
seem to have been kept pretty strictly to themselves, 
and taken out for daily exercise on the town pavement 
under the perennial supervision of authority. It was 
during this route marching that there dawned on 
Gilbert, as he subsequently told Canon Silvertop (he 
is the Parish Priest, by the by), the master passion of 
his life. At least, it remained the master passion until 
Gilbert became a Catholic at the age of sixty, and the 
passion ceded to force majeure, as all disorderly 
passions will. 

You remember, lynx-eyed observer that you are, 
commenting on the beauty of the door-scrapers in St. 
Lull? Door-scrapers of every shape and period sta- 
tioned at almost every porch and portal? Well, door- 
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scrapers were Gilbert Linklater’s passion. It began 
when he trudged his urban mill-round in the shadow 
of Crabtree and the perambulator; a downcast little 
boy, bewildered by the loss of his mother, the inac- 
cessibility of his father, the irresponsiveness of his 
baby sister, the unreality of the bright, mazy streets. 
Because he was downcast, he kept his eyes on the 
ground, And because he kept his eyes on the ground, 
he saw the door-scrapers. How interesting they were ! 
Hardly two alike. Graceful Queen Ann pieces, 
humble accompaniments of wrought-iron gates and 
sockets for extinguished links ; classical examples with 
urns and flambeaux and acanthus leaves; clumsy Vic- 
torian hackwork run in moulds like sponge cakes. He 
could not put names to them in these days (as he came 
to do with such formidable precision later), but he 
recognised and savoured them all. Even the dullest 
variant of door-scraper—the mere hole in a house wall 
with a strip of iron across it—had a glamour of its 
own, It was the cave barred with a cobweb that shel- 
tered the hero of romance. And once when Crabtree 
was in a shop, and the kitten Gilbert had chased took 
refuge in one of these asylums, the glare of its tiger- 
yellow eyes, defying him from behind the barrier, 
stamped the fancy indelibly on his mind. 

I suspect his passion was stifled and kept under, as 
unconventional passions are, during his school and col- 
lege days. He was only in St. Lull during vacation; 
but one way or another he contrived to make the round 
of his door-scrapers then, though not of set purpose. 
He told Canon Silvertop that he would have known 
at once if one of them had vanished, and could have 
made a working drawing for its replacement. Actu- 
ally one, a piece of debased Corinthian, was uprooted 
soon after he left Oxford. (It shows you, by the way, 
the difference between Gilbert’s day and our own, that 
such long spans of time could pass in a provincial 
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town with comparatively little vandalism). The owner 
of the door-scraper, a prosperous café-keeper, was 
enlarging his premises; and the relic was lying on a 
mound of Georgian rubble in front of his shop, when 
Gilbert went sheepishly up and bought it. He took it 
home wrapped in a piece of The St. Lull Advertiser, 
and put it, still symbolically swathed in the printed 
faictes et gestes of his native town, on a curtained shelf 
in his bedroom. It was the nucleus of his great 
collection. 

When I came to make enquiries about Gilbert Link- 
later’s collection, I found that everyone had heard of 
it. Notonly in St. Lull, but (if I approached the right 
sort of ft ago in London, It had been in its day 
the greatest collection of door-scrapers ever made; 
though that of Rufus P. Timrod, of Batesville, Mo., 
is now (1926) ten times as large—and there are others. 
Still, Gilbert’s was the original and pattern of all these 
cosmopolitan portents, and his door-scrapers were 
almost all local examples. I have turned over Ralph 
Fritter’s daring monograph on The Linklater Collec- 
tion of English Door-scrapers (six plates in collotype 
and one hundred illustrations in text) at the Bodleian; 
and there are eloquent chapters on Gilbert’s horde in 
Pfitzer’s Englische Fuss-Abstreicheren (Berlin 1901) 
and Hervé’s Décrottoirs Classiques de Grande Bre- 
tagne (Paris 1902). All three books were published 
in the last and supreme years of Gilbert’s accumula- 
tory zeal. But I am straying too far from origins, and 
must return and tell you about the cache in the first 
simple days of its inception. 

In his father’s life-time Gilbert was only, as you 
might say, a dabbler in door-scrapers. His time was 
mostly occupied after the inactive but absorbing 
fashion alias to country towns, in the paternal 
office. The door-scrapers he bought were merely, to 
use the Pauline phrase, the off-scouring of civic im- 
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provement. It was partly for love of the town, or 
rather for love of the few happy memories the town 
afforded him, that he bought solitary and individual 
door-scrapers or took them away when no one else 
wanted them. By the middle of the ’seventies they 
were still no more than the curtained bookshelves of 
his bedroom could obscurely accommodate. Then 
an unhappy love affair put them (while it lasted) 
wholly out of his head; and sent him (when it was 
over) feverishly back to them. Selina married young, 
by the way, and went to India; and when his father 
died in 1880 Gilbert’s life was as irresponsible, 
affluent, and idle as a connoisseur’s could be. An in- 
dependent and hard-working partner, some years 
younger than himself, continued to keep him supplied 
with means without the trouble of working for them; 
and but for the door-scrapers, now become an absorb- 
ing appetite, Gilbert’s existence would have been less 
than vegetative. 

But what exquisite pleasure that one indulgence 
afforded him! The thrills of his brief, unlucky court- 
ship, the vision of his lady, her bowing acquaintance, 
her long siege under the chandeliers or on the croquet 
lawns of St. Lull, were subtly and triumphantly re- 
placed by the sighting, appraising, pursuit and acqui- 
sition of new door-scrapers. Celestial qualifications 
apart, one human concupiscence is very like another; 
and it was precisely Gilbert the lover who, with a bluff 
exterior and a beating heart, approached old Mrs. 
Pettivet, of The Cross Keys, to secure the famous 
Ionic example (plate v in Fritter), which adorned the 
main show-case in his museum. For Gilbert’s collec- 
tion by the end of the ’eighties no longer consisted of 
obscurely-housed castaways. He bought every door- 
scraper he could find, wherever he found it, and he 
housed his collection in a half-timbered hall, on the 
site of his mother’s conservatory. 
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Those were palmy days indeed. On his very pillow 
Gilbert’s head was as full as a buccaneer’s of preda- 
tory schemes, past, present, and to come. is El 
Dorado was close at hand, in every street and alley 
of his native town. No sovereign, it is sad to think, 
ever knighted him on his own quarter-deck. And yet 
if he had given his great collection to South Kensing- 
ton, just as he was getting too old to appreciate it (as he 
sometimes thought of doing) this, too, might not have 
been lacking. Meanwhile, he lived a full life, cor- 
responding with learned societies and erudite indivi- 
duals, interviewing curious and enthusiastic pilgrims 
from America and the Continent, hearing the reports 
of the brokers and go-betweens whose offices he began 
to find necessary, surpervising the skilled workmen 
who cleaned his purchases and made models to scale 
of their original sites. 

Two flaws, however, began to make themselves ap- 
parent in his felicity. As soon as he went beyond 


personal purchases, in St. Lull, he was liable to be 
cheated. The collector, if not dishonest himself, is 
a terrible cause of dishonesty in others. Jost as the 


engaging Surtees procured spurious Border Ballads 
for the Wizard of the North, and that merry wag in 
Salisbury (whose name I forget) forged flint arrow- 
heads for Victorian archaeologists, so an ingenious 
antiquity-dealer of St. Lull caused a blacksmith to 
construct several ‘antique’ door-scrapers for the ex- 
press beguilement of Gilbert Linklater. These were 
not strewn about St. Lull—the antiquity-dealer knew 
better. They were hired out to a Georgian terrace at 
a distant watering place; and Gilbert, apprised of 
their existence, went down and bought them all. 

This was, when he came to find it out, annoying. 
He had got the collection rather cheap, feeling at the 
time that he had outwitted the simple denizens of the 
terrace ; so he did not like to go back and accuse them. 
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Which brings me to flaw the second—a deterioration, 
obvious even to himself, in the character of Gilbert. 
| have heard it rumoured that he joined the Town 
Council of St. Lull, and took part in other manifesta- 
tions of municipal haute politique, with the express 

urpose of ensuring the destruction of slum property 
and the consequent forcing into the market of other- 
wise inaccessible door-scrapers. 

This wild report has, of course, no decent confirma- 
tion. It seems to rest on the certain fact that Gilbert 
did take a particular interest in the demolition of a 
common lodging-house in a malodorous quarter called 
The Vineyard; that he did arrive on the scene just as 
its aged Irish proprietress was removing her ricketty 
belongings; and that he did choose that inopportune 
moment to buy the door-scraper (Fritter, plate iii) 
from a well-compensated and effusive landlord. The 
landlord tells me that he expected Biddy to turn round 
and curse (‘ we all knew she had a tongue in her head, 
Ma’am,’ he assured me). But perhaps the occasion 
went beyond cursing. At any rate, she looked, ap- 
parently with a kind of ironic pity, on the embarrassed 
Gilbert, and said, ‘ Mary send you a better way to 
Heaven than that, my gentleman.’ And, irony or not, 
Mary heard the prayer. 

Curiously enough, Gilbert had had his eye for some 
time on the door-scraper of our stucco church; a very 
plain piece, but characteristic. About a month after 
the encounter with Biddy (whose words, of course, 
had gone in at one of his ears and out at the other), 
he strolled down in the afternoon, when he knew there 
was nothing doing, to see Canon Silvertop (not long 
arrived, and in those days plain ‘ Father’), and make 
overtures for the door-scraper. Turning up the alley 
to have an appraising glance at the specimen before 
going on to the presbytery, he found a crowd filing 
into the church, among it his independent partner. 
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Mr. Canterlow was not a Catholic, but he was a 
Radical, and chose to signalise his personal autonomy 
by frequenting any conventicle he pleased. He took 
it for granted that Gilbert had come, like himself, to 
hear a sermon that happened to be toward. And 
Gilbert was so used to following his partner’s lead 
on the rare occasions that saw them together, that he 
did not disillusion him. So they sat out the sermon, 
and knelt out the subsequent Benediction together. 

The sermon dealt with justice, and was taken, so far 
as I can gather, bodily from the Swmma. I believe 
the preacher was steadily cantering through the Car- 
dinal Virtues—one a week. Justice was (he said) the 
first of all these virtues. In the first place, it resided 
highest in the nature of man—in the clear mountain 
air of his will, above the mists of passion. In the 
second place, more than any other virtue, it entuned 
a man to harmony with his fellows and enriched the 
life of the state. So that even the Greeks praised the 
just man above the strong; for the strong man was a 
stand-by in war alone, but the just man in war and 

eace. Justice gave every man his due, neglecting 
8 says St. Augustine) even its own interests to keep 
the public balance. And if a man had helped to upset 
this balance, this righteous equipoise whether of pro- 
perty or reputation, he was bound to restore it. Fol- 
lowed, I gather, a homily on Restitution. 

During the sermon, precisely how or why I know no 
more than you, the conversion of Gilbert Linklater 
was effected. He had found the key that fitted the 
rusty wards of his life and thought, and he set to work 
at once to oil its passage. He put himself under in- 
struction—even the gratuitous prolixity of the Penny 
Catechism failed to deter him; and he dispersed—not, 
I’m afraid, without secret wrestlings and tears—his 
great collection of door-scrapers. He did not sell them 
and give the proceeds to the poor. This might not 
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have been feasible in the sequestered days before 
the war, when England was so little in touch with 
American markets. But the course would not have 
commended itself to Gilbert in any case. He had 
taken the door-scrapers (often in,a high-handed and 
dishonest fashion) from the citizens of St. Lull. He 
had preferred his private good to the architectural 
décor of the town. To the citizens of St. Lull and 
the embellishment of her streets they must return. 
Rachel wept for her children, and would not be com- 
forted because they were not—and he saw himself as 
another Herod. 
| I don’t think Biddy proved particularly grateful 
when her old door-scraper was added to the amenities 
of the model tenement where, thanks to Gilbert’s 
munificence, she ended her days. I don’t think any- 
one expressed any particular gratitude for his great 
gesture. But if they are blessed who suffer persecu- 
tion for justice’ sake, I leave you to imagine how 
much nearer Heaven was Gilbert Linklater when all 
the waters of St. Lull’s ridicule, derision and pity had 
gone over his head, and all the door-scrapers were 
(wherever it was humanly possible) returned to their 
ancient sites. I think you will agree with me (I speak 
as one less wise) that to be a great collector and a great 
lover of Our Lord is out of the question. So long as 
the hungry are unfed, the naked unclad, the doubtful 
uncounselled, the mourners uncomforted, it is impos- 
sible to waste substance and spirit on such monuments 
of superfluity. Besides, collecting is the resource of 
the baffled creator. If you can make something—not 
money, of course, but something good in itself—other 
people’s makings mean very little to you. Religion, 
I take it, discovers an artist in every man; every man 
is the architect of his own soul, the fresco-painter of 
its apartments, the harmoniser of its symphonies. 
That is why we have, at a pinch, no need for what 
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the world calls ‘self-expression’ ; why we can sweep 
floors and wash dishes in the spirit of Michaelangelo. 
These, I imagine, were Gilbert Linklater’s conso- 
lations during his last spell of life. It was not a very 
long spell. Whether you set it down to his heroic 
efforts over the catechism, or his still more heroic 
efforts over the door-scrapers, he became very frail 
by the end of 1905; and in 1906 he died. It was he 
who enjoined that the word ‘sinner’ should be written 
on his tomb; and Father Silvertop, his executor, who 
added as a set-off ‘ Dispersit dedit pauperibus.’ 


HELEN PArry EDEN. 


A PRAYER 
[_ ORD—«t a mountain tomb in Bethany 


; Once Thou didst stand, and with the word ‘Come 
orth’ 

Raised Lazarus to the quick. And stumbling he 
Pathetically raised protecting hands 

Because the sun was strong. They loosed the bands 
That bound his buried limbs. Before their eyes 

In wonder, jealousy, or fear that gazed 

Young Lazarus stood, and heard their startled cries, 
And saw his Lord smile welcome, and with dazed 
Senses he wondered what new dream was this; 

Then the world faded as he knelt to kiss 

Thy feet... 

Lord—see this sepulchre that keeps my soul 

And call forth the dead self that tarries there, 

Send angel hands, that they in pity roll 

The stone away, and at Thy word let rise 

This buried self, that with new life and care 

May learn to kiss Thy feet, and meet Thine eyes. 


Rupert CroreCooke. 
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CATHOLIC ENGLAND IN 1837 


—— are some Catholics who claim that the 
Church is not making the progress that it should 
in this country; they point to the scarcity of churches 
in some places, the shortage of schools in others, the 
slow growth of our numbers, the lack of Catholic in- 
fluence in matters of public importance, and other 
signs from which they draw doleful conclusions. 

Whilst our progress is never so rapid as we should 
wish, and while there still exist disabilities and other 
circumstances which we may deplore, a rapid survey 
of some of the changes that have come over Catholic 
England since the year Queen Victoria came to the 
throne will show what truly remarkable progress we 
have made in a period which may seem a long time 
but which is actually within the lifetime of many still 
living. 

ay 837 there were several counties in England and 
Wales with no Catholic church or chapel of any kind, 
and eleven with only one chapel for the spiritual 
needs of a parish which sometimes extended far be- 
yond the county boundary. In Scotland, of course, 
the position was far worse ; eleven chapels had to serve 
the needs of twenty-four counties, thirteen being en- 
tirely devoid of any place wherein Mass could be 
said. Think what this means, you who have only to 
step across the road to a fine church in which you can 
hear two or three Masses every day of the week if you 
are so inclined. 

In London there were twenty-five ‘chapels’; 
churches, and, of course, cathedrals, were unknown. 
In the whole of England there were 433 chapels; 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire and Middlesex 
accounting for nearly half. In many places Mass 
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was only said once in six weeks, and because of the 
enormous size of parishes and the consequent great 
distances people had to travel, the only Mass on 
Sunday would be at 11 o’clock, while ‘Complin and 
Catechetical Instruction’ would close the day some- 
times as early as half-past two. 

The London chapels included the German, in Bow 
Lane, Cheapside; the Sardinian, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; the Bavarian, Warwick Street; the Spanish, 
Spanish Place; the French, in Little George Street, 
Portman Square; and the Belgian, in London Road, 
St. George’s Fields, whose chaplains had charge of 
the spiritual direction of the Southwark Catholic 
Charity School, Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, many large workhouses, and the prisons known 
as ‘Queen’s Bench, Surrey, Marshalsea, and the 
Clink.’ 

The French chapel, about that time, issued the fol- 
lowing notice, interesting alike for its phrasing as for 
its link with the event referred to: ‘The Catholic 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Catholics in general, are 
respectfully informed, that in consequence of the 
events of July, 1830, this chapel is no longer pro- 
tected or supported by the French government; its 
entire dependence for support, must therefore rest, 
under Providence, on the proceeds of rents for seats 
and on their pious liberality.’ ; 

The German chapel, it was stated, ‘ deserves in an 
especial manner the support of the friends of religion, 
as the congregation consists of poor foreigners who 
are unable to contribute to its support, and who, but 
for the means they there enjoy, might either forget 
their holy religion or fall a prey to the arts of sectarian 
seduction.’ 

When we note the large and fashionable congrega- 
tions at the fine Church of St. Mary, Cadogan Street, 
Chelsea, we may find it difficult to realise, so great 
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once again is the contrast, that ‘this chapel, erected 
to afford the comforts of religion to a highly deserving 
class of men, viz., the aged, disabled, and veteran 
Catholic soldiers, residing in the hospital and parish 
of Chelsea, and others in the barracks at Knights- 
bridge, seems to have a particular claim on the bene- 
volent assistance of the Nobility, Gentry, &c. By 
the blessing of Divine Providence the congregation 
is increased to nearly 6000, yet as most of these are 
poor, and reduced to pertition their pastors for aid 
rather than being able to contribute to their support, 
it is hoped that a charitable public will supply the de- 
ficiency. . . .’ 

The chapel of the Most Holy Trinity, Bermond- 
sey, published an appeal in 1837 which, when viewed 
in the light of the present, seems only to emphasize 
the immensity of the stride forward. ‘The Catholic 
population attached to this chapel is beyond gooo; it 
consists entirely of labouring people whose poverty 
renders them incapable of defraying the necessary 
expenses of the chapel. The Chaplains attend four 
extensive workhouses whose distressed objects look 
up to them not only for spiritual assistance but also 
for pecuniary aid. There are two numerous schools 
now almost destitute of the means of keeping them 
open any longer.’ 

Truly, the Catholic Church is the church of the 
poor. The repeated emphasis in this, as in nearly all 
cases, of the extreme poverty of the Catholic popula- 
tion only serves to throw into high relief the fact that 
the progress which we can note to-day has been 
achieved in face of the almost insuperable obstacle 
presented by the lack of means to provide either 
church or school, and once built, to keep them open. 

The church of St. Mary, Moorfields, offers as fine 
an example as any of the extraordinary contrast in 
the conditions of both clergy and people that has come 
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about in the past ninety years. The Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1837 contains the following: ‘ The district 
attached to this chapel is by far the most extensive 
and populous in London, and contains a Catholic 
population estimated at nearly 30,000. It includes, 
with a trifling exception, all the city, also Saffron- 
hill, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, Bethnall-green, Mile- 
end, Whitechapel, and Spitalfields, besides Is- 
lington, Holloway, Stoke Newington, Kingsland, 
and Homerton. It has four large charity schools, 
two connected with the associated charities, and two in 
Spitalfields, entirely supported by private contribu- 
tions. Its pastors have also to attend the Newgate, 
Giltspur-street, and new Clerkenwell prisons for 
felons, the Fleet and Whitecross-street prisons for 
confined debtors, the St. Luke’s, Lying-in, and Great 
Bartholomew Hospitals, and, besides numerous re- 
ceptacles for the insane, no fewer than twenty-four 
different workhouses, many of them containing hun- 
dreds of poor, principally Catholics.’ 

One feels tempted to remark ‘some parish’! and 
the whole of this colossal work was being attended to 
by just four men, whose names deserve recording 
here; they were the ‘Rev. Mssrs. Rolfe, Woods, 
Harrington, and Hall.’ 

The name of Westminster to-day immediately con- 
jures up visions of our magnificent Cathedral, with 
its enormous congregations and gorgeous cere- 
monial, presided over by an illustrious English 
Prince a the Church. In 1837 Westminster had 
neither Cathedral nor Cardinal ; nothing more preten- 
tious than a chapel in charge of the Rev. Mr. Magee, 
the chaplain. The congregation was so poor and so 
small that Mr. Magee was forced to announce that 
‘the regular receipts of this chapel have been found 
scarcely sufficient to pay the rent . . . the mainten- 
ance of the chaplain, whose duties are indeed ardu- 
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ous, is out of the question.’ This was St. Mary’s, 
Marsham Street. 

What a contrast with the Westminster of to-day! 

The position in the country may be gathered from 
one or two extracts from the Directory. 

‘Dover. Vacant. The Catholics of Dover are 
neither sufficiently numerous nor wealthy to maintain 
a Priest themselves, and the only opportunity they 
have of hearing Mass and attending to their religious 
duties is when they are visited, once during each in- 
dulgence (eight times a year) by the Rev. Mr. Costi- 
gan from Margate, a distance of twenty-five miles 
away, and whose spiritual parish comprises the town 
of Hastings, at a distance of more than sixty-six 
miles.’ 

‘Halifax. The present incumbent earnestly ap- 
peals to the charity of the Nobility and Gentry of 
England for assistance to enable him to procure a 
suitable place of =o for the poor Catholics of 
Halifax. They have only a temporary room in which 
they hear Mass on Sundays, which on weekdays is 
used for every profane purpose.’ 

‘Sutton Coldfield. The pastor, who resides at 
Oscott, and gives his services gratuitously to this mis- 
sion, has to bear all its expenses as well as those of a 
charity day school established in the place. The 
only assistance he receives is the casual contributions 
of a few friends. He trusts, therefore, that his claim 
to a little charitable consideration will not be deemed 
out of place when he mentions that, in addition to 
other wants, several even of the vestments are bor- 
rowed, and if required, as they might be at any 
moment by the owners, would leave no others to sup- 
ply their place.’ 

‘Penrith. The congregation is so extremely poor 
that there is almost a total want of requisites for the 
use of the altar. The building used as a chapel is 
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too small for the congregation, extremely damp, and 
in every way most inconvenient. The entrance to it 
is through the churchyard, and the poor Catholics are 
taunted as they go to Mass with the poverty of their 
place of worship. . .’ 

When we regard our progress from day to day we 
are apt to think that little movement is being re- 
corded ; it is necessary to stand a little way off in order 
to get a proper perspective of the enormous jump that 
English Catholicism has taken since the days when 
Dr. Griffith was Vicar Apostlic in charge of the Lon- 
don district, when a parish sometimes covered more 
than a county, when Catholics were glad to get to 
Mass half-a-dozen times a year, when the Priests and 
congregations were so poor that vestments had to be 
borrowed, when three or four Priests had to attend to 
the needs of a parish of more than 30,000 souls, and 
sick calls had to be answered from perhaps fifty 
miles away. 

When we think of their hardships and the difficul- 


ties they had to surmount and then consider the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in England to-day, we 
can say with truth and knowledge, great indeed was 
the Faith of our Fathers, and great the results they 


achieved. 
T. W. C. Curp. 





BURNEY ANA 


ON LY the other day, we stood looking at the deso- 
late spot in St. Martin’s Street, once occupied 
by the happy home of the Burneys, and Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum about that gifted family came to our mind: ‘I 
love all of that breed whom I can be said to know, and 
one or two I hardly know, I love on credit.’ And lo! 
on returning from our stroll, we found this new and 
valuable volume of Burneyana’ with those very words 
inscribed on its title-page. Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
who has already delved to such good purpose in 
eighteenth century quarries, here gives us a delightful 
miscellany. It is made up of hitherto unused material 
from manuscript journals and correspondence, and 
from contemporary newspapers, and the result is a 
‘full-length family group’ of all the Burneys. By 
far the best part of the book consists of a reproduction 
of the suppressed passages in Madame d’Arblay’s 
Journal during her stay in France in 1802 and the suc- 
ceeding years. These are full of interest, and in their 
vividness are well worthy of one who was at once the 
greatest diarist and all but the greatest novelist of her 
period, 

The editor in his introduction rightly praises Fanny 
Burney’s incomparable literary picture-painting, and 
extols her as perhaps the shrewdest observer of human 
nature who ever created fictions in the likeness of man. 
In 1802, Bonaparte was on the eve of the Consulate 
for Life, and Paris presented a curious spectacle, of 
which we are here given many glimpses. While some 
of the entries are of a very intimate character, others 
were written to be read to Queen Charlotte and her 

‘Fanny Burney and the Burneys. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson. (London: Stanley Paul, 1926; 16/- net.) 
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daughters at Windsor, and are therefore of the full- 
dress order. In them we see portrayed the gradual 
evolution of the Consular Court, the ci-devanti 
noblesse prostrating themselves before the rising sun, 
and the First Consul reviewing his Mameluke troops; 
and have a graphic account of a speech day at 
Madame de Campan’s school, at which were con- 
spicuous the future Queen Hortense, the Murats— 
so soon to reign in Naples, the Margravine of Anspach 
(the former Lady Craven), and the well-known Eng- 
lish Catholic, Chevalier Jerningham. We meet also 
Mdme. de Stael, Mdme. de la Fayette, Lord Whit- 
worth, the British Ambassador, the famous Abbé 
Sicard, apostle of the deaf and dumb, and other inter- 
esting personages; and we fall in with bodies of the 
troops who were then converging on Boulogne for the 
projected invasion of England. 

The other parts of Mr. Brimley Johnson’s book are 
less engrossing (Susan Burney’s Diary—she had not 
her sister’s gifts—might with advantage have been 
compressed), but Dr. Burney (the father of the family, 
and author of the History of Music) makes some read- 
able contributions. His account of a nun of St. 
Ursula taking the veil in Rome in 1771 is highly enter- 
taining—the brown hair of the postulant was ‘ curled 
all over her head en téte de mouton,’ her blue and 
silver embroidered and diamond be-spangled gown 
was drawn over a large hoop, she had ‘ the finest teeth 
in the world and a genteel shaped visage.’ But the 
band of musicians engaged in her honour, though they 
‘played neatly,’ were overpowered in their sym- 
phonies and accompaniments by the organ; while 
several other bands, of a much superior quality to that 
in the chapel, were discoursing sweet melody mean- 
while in the interior of the convent, pending the arri- 
val there of the ‘human sacrifice,’ who appeared to Dr. 
Burney’s keen eyes to be first pale and then red, pout- 
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ing, and on the verge of tears, yet ‘very heroical’ 
and ‘so circumstanced, a beauty,’ although anywhere 
else only ‘a pretty woman.’ The editor gives us some 
examples of Dr. Burney’s poetical talents, though 
neither he nor we can say much in praise of them. 
Thus the Doctor sings of Garrick’s death : 
‘ Hilarity missed him, each Muse dropped a tear, 
And Genius and Feeling attend his bier.’ 
And of his friend Dr. Johnson: 
‘ Huge Briareus’s heads, if old bards have not blundered, 
Amounted in all to the sum of one hundred : 
And Johnson—so wide his intelligence spreads, 
Has the brains of—at least—the same number of heads.’ 

Further sections of the book are devoted by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson to Fanny’s brothers (i) James Burney 
the Admiral, who began life as Eugene Aram’s pupil, 
went to sea with Captain Cook, and ended up as the 
triend of Lamb and Wordsworth, ‘Sailor James’ 
was not of the most refined, yet Dr. Johnson wondered 
at his gentle and humane manner after he had lived 
so long among sailors and savages. And (ii) Charles 
Burney the scholar, whose enormous library was pur- 
chased by Parliament for the British Museum, and 
whom Dr. Parr called ‘the ¢hird Greek scholar in 
Europe’ (meaning himself and Porson as the first and 
second). 

As a whole, the present volume is of such a supple- 
mentary character that it can only be thoroughly en- 
joyed by those who have a working knowledge of 
Madame d’Arblay’s diaries and novels, and at least 
some such acquaintance with the whole Burney family 
as may be gained from Hill’s House in St. Martin’s 
Street. But within this limited circle, the book will 


be highly appreciated. 
Rosert Bracey, O.P. 





TWO CHRISTMAS RONDELS 
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2. Gaudeamus igitur 
(Mundo salus redditur) 
In sole qui dicitur 
Verus Deus in homine. 
Mundo salus redditur 
Christo nato de virgine. 


. O quam felix creditur 
(Mundo salus redditur) 
Pater ad quem mittitur 
Vox de caelorum culmine. 
Mundo salus redditur 
Christo nato de virgine. 
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Thirteenth Century, anonymous. British Museum MS. 
(Transcribed by B.S.) Egerton 274. 
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CORYDON AND TITYRUS 
(or THe Happy SHEPHERDS) 


. SEE: Corydon, see here’s the stall, 
Where lies the Babe that’s Lord of all.’ 
—‘ Speak, Tityrus, to the Mother mild, 
And ask if we may enter to adore her holy Child?’ 
—‘ Come, shepherds, come, but softly, still, 
To sleep, methinks, my Babekin hath a will.’ 


—‘ Hail, Mother, thee with love we greet; 

Be welcome, little boykin sweet, 

Heaven’s in high holiday for thee, 

And th’ angels singing say that thou our Saviour 
art to be.’ 

‘Kneel, shepherds; he that’s thus adored, 

This little Babekin, is indeed your Lord.’ 


—‘O Babekin sweet, how comes it then, 

That thou lie’st here neglect of men, 

Hath Bethlehem, that’s here hard by, 

No chamber warm and cosy, where securely thou 
mightst lie?’ 

—‘O shepherds, shepherds, sure you wot, 

The children of Israel know him not.’ 


‘Fly, angels, haste, and let your hymn 

Re-echo over Bethlehem; 

Her gates shall then be opened wide, 

And every house a refuge where Messias may 
abide.’ 

—‘ Nay shepherds, nay, his one desire 

Is that the hearts of men be all a-fire.’ 
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—‘O lovely Child, Jesu divine, 

Our love, our lives, our all, be thine; 

Give but a spark from thine own fire, 

And we will forth to kindle hearts to this thy 
heart’s desire.’ 

—‘Go, shepherds, hasten; go and call 

The neighbours all, to this thrice blesséd stall.’ 


(From an old Netherlandish Carol.) 


Trans. MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


BENEDICTION AT KIRKSTALL 
4 i city panted in the golden heats; 


Out of her teeming heart the dusty line 
Of pilgrims travelled toward the shattered shrine, 
And through the grayness of her gaping streets 
Changeless the ancient ageless Faith went on 
With banners and with music, drawing down 
Her children scattered through the enormous town 
To festival beneath the blaze of the sun. . . 
But when they reached the roofless church, the stones 
Cried out with voices long since dumb and greeted 
Those native to that sacramental air : 
The altar burned beyond all earthly thrones, 
For there the exiled God in glory seated 
Took to His Sacred Heart the people’s prayer. . 


WILFRED CHILDE. 





THE MINSTREL AND THE DON 


| par nee er aend according to the philosophers, is 
founded on resemblance. * The more two per- 
sons have in common, the easier for them to be friends. 

‘Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur.’ © In 
the absence of books and a reliable memory I venture 
to think that this is Cicero expounding the foundation 
of friendship with Laelius for mouthpiece. 

St. Thomas I am happily able to quote. * He is 
emphatic and explicit. P 

‘Is likeness a cause of love? It seems not. Pot- 
ters, says Aristotle, quarrel with one another/A man, 
says Augustine, loves in another what he would not 
be himagss : he loves an actor, but would not himself 

e one. Sick men love health and poor men riches. 
Ay e all love those who give us money and health; and 
those who continue friends of their dead./§$ So likeness / 
cannot, it seems, be a cause of love. J 

‘On the other hand, however, it is written in Eccle- 
siasticus: Every beast loveth his like. 

‘My own answer is that likeness, properly speak- 
ing, is a cause of love. But there are two kinds of 
likeness. Actual presence of the same quality in two 
things make them alike. Thus two white things are 
alike. But presence and absence of the same quality 
in two things can also make them alike, when the thing 
that lacks the quality tends to it. Thus a body at rest 
and a body in motion are alike in respect of rest and 
motion, which are the same fundamentally, since re- 
lated as act to potency. 

‘ The first kind of likeness begets the love of friend- 
ship ; the second, the love of concupiscence, or friend- 
ship based on usefulness or pleasure. The love of 
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concupiscence leads to potters’ quarrels and the con- 
tentions of the proud. Thus not only love, but hatred 
also, is based on resemblance.’ 

There is a well established and generally accepted 
tradition to the effect that St. Francis the Minstrel and 
St. Dominic the Don loved one another with an affec- 
tionate and demonstrative friendship. On what re- 
semblance was it based? In natural character, tem- 
perament, circumstances of life, work, appeal to their 
own and succeeding generations, no two men could 
be less alike. 

Francis was an Umbrian, Dominic a Castilian. To 
have been born Guelph and Ghibelline, concupiscent 
Romeo and Juliet, would have disposed them for 
friendship much more naturally. Francis was the son 
of a merchant, educated in the streets. Dominic was 
a noble, nursed by a saintly mother in a sheltered 
home; tutored under the careful custody of a monk; 
shielded by domestic and religious influences from the 
mild worldliness of his university ; enclosed in a clois- 
ter during the first years of his manhood. Francis 
reacted and again reacted to his antecedents in the pro- 
cess of becoming a man and a saint; Dominic was a 
conservative traditionalist. 

It is not emphasising the contrast enough to say that 
Francis was a peacemaker, Dominic the inquisitor; 
Francis the poet, Dominic the intellectual; Francis 
the ardent worshipper of concrete things both 
great and small; Dominic the cold contemplative of 
logical abstractions; Francis almost feminine in the 
delicacy of his intuitions and sympathies; Dominic 
majestically masculine in his dignified aloofness from 
human emotions and domesticities. 

In their crude way these rhetorical antitheses are 
indicative of much truth. But the truth is more 
subtly trenchant than they make it out. The most 
fastidious psychological study could scarcely do the 
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The Minstrel and the Don 


contrast justice. It is the eternally elusive contrast of 
head and heart. In Francis heart ruled head; over- 
ruled it often and inflamed it. In Dominic head ruled 
heart, and once, at least, over-ruled it, chilling its 
) genial glow and doing it dishonour. Dominic, dying, 

reproached himself for too much natural joy in female 
society. His brethren smiled through their tears at 
this merciless modesty of a manly mind. Francis, all 
his life, with an untroubled mind, let loose his exu- 
berant affection for St. Clare. His mind had no more 
reason, and no more leave, to suspect his heart than a 
| pure woman’s ever has. 

Dominic, whose mind ruled his heart, assumed that 
with others, men and women, it must be likewise. 
His contribution to the spiritual renaissance of his 
time was to set minds in order, believing that hearts 
must inevitably follow their leading. He could not 
_ understand the heart that goes one way when the mind 
proposes another. He was tender to heretics, unmer- 
' ciful to inconsistent Catholics. If men could not sit 
» and think with him, he could do nothing for them. 
' He could argue, no man more sweetly and convinc- 
ingly ; he could not coax, or even persuade. Hehada 
| winning way, but it was nota winsome way. He never 
| stooped to conquer. For him it was every man his 
own mind; and for every mind the Truth, the whole 
Truth, and nothing but the Truth. Not that he ex- 
cluded Goodness or Beauty. For him and for all who 
» follow his leading these are one with Truth, and must 
_ be sought as Truth. To some men Beauty and Good- 
ness may be given direct. But they cannot be sought 
direct. That which is sought is Truth. And that 
which seeks is Mind. The heart may have its reasons 
.... granted! But the heart cannot proceed from 
_ that which it has to that which it has not. And even 
that which it has is profitably submitted to the cold 
scrutiny of the mind. 
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Francis was one of those exceedingly rare souls to 
whom are given, without any seeking by the mind, 
direct intuitions of genuine Goodness and Beauty, 
And those gifts were his to give again, directly. He 
sang, not liturgically as Dominic, but carolling; and 
the hearts of men, even thoughtless men—was it not 
especially thoughtless men ?—were enriched. He had 
the power to move men whom Dominic could not 
touch. He even had the power to move Dominic, 
whom nothing but mind seemed able to move. For 
it is evident that the initiative in their warm friend- 
ship must have been from the side of Francis. 
Dominic, who taught his sons to question everything, 
could not himself question the light that shone out 
upon him from the disfigured countenance of the sera- 
Pe ic tramp. Francis, if he understood the mind of 

ominic at all, can only have done so by the same 
sure intuition which enabled him to communicate with 
the sun and the fishes and the birds. 

St. Thomas hints at the common ground of their 
friendship. He answers thus the objection drawn from 
St. Augustine’s example of the man who loves an 
actor without himself wishing to be one: 

“Even when a man loves in another what he loves 
not in himself, there is a certain likeness of propor- 
tion between the two; because as the latter is to that 
which is loved in him, so is the former to that which 
he loves in himself. For instance, if a good singer 
loves a good writer, we can see a likeness of propor- 
tion, inasmuch as each has that which is becoming to 
him in his art.’ 

Apart from their sanctity—that which is becoming in 
the art of life—the Minstrel and the Don had no 
grounds for friendship, or for anything but irritation 
with one another. The Minstrel mistrusted the Don’s 
scholarly ways and aristocratic bearing; and warned 
his sons against them. The Castilian shows no more 
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The Minstrel and the Don 


sympathy with speeches made to birds than his bull- 
fighting countrymen show tenderness to any dumb 
creature. And even had either been appreciative of 
the other’s artistry, there would not yet have been a 
common ground of friendship; for each of them de- 
spised everything that was his own. Francis made 
no boast of his singing voice or singing robes, but 
did his utmost to make them contemptible. Dominic 
made no account of rank or learning, but became a 
homeless beggar and remained a schoolboy all his life. 
Each disowned that which might have been, by sym- 
pathy at least,;the ground of resemblance which St. 
Thomas requires for friendship. In neither was there 
allowed to remain ‘ that which he loved in himself.’ 

But it was precisely by cutting the common ground 
from under each other’s feet that both found them- 
selves standing on common ground. Each made him- 
self as great a fool as he possibly could; as nearly 
nothing as it was in his power to become. Had it 
ended there, no friendship could have ensued. The’ 
resemblance of folly and annihilation is no resem- 
blance. But each went further: ‘I live now, not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ There was their common 
ground. Their friendship was a Communion of 
Saints. The bond between them was no natural bond, 
since nature, not in despite but in despair, was cruci- 
fied by both. It was the mysterious supernatural bond 
which we call grace. 

Grace is the only explanation, not of their friendship 
merely, but of the strongly contrasted life and charac- 
ter of each. It is the explanation also of the catholi- 
city of that more than natural institution which at a 
moment’s notice was able to combine and harmonise 
their diverse work, their almost conflicting influence. 
Had grace been better understood we should lately 
have heard less of Francis the troubadour, Francis the 
social saviour, Francis the non-conformist, Francis 
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the fanatical champion of odious poverty. By his own 
confession Francis was a mere nobody. This is all 
that is claimed for him by those who have preserved 
his memory and his influence already seven hundred 
years. They proclaim him a mere nobody, humanly 
speaking; that is to say, divinely speaking, a Saint. 
re Christian heroes are Saints—no more. And no 
ess. 


Joun Baptist REEvEs, O.P. 


THE FIDDLER 


E were on Isola Pescatore. The heat of the day 

had lessened. It was six o’clock. Odours of 

garlic, fish and unwashed drains, drifted after us as 

we made our way through crazy alleys. Houses 

lolled towards each other; steps rose to join erratic 

arches, or give access to crooked balconies. The 
cobbled way played tricks with one’s step. 

We reached the limit of the island and were about 
to turn back, when we discovered a wooden stall, set 
out with peasant’s ware. 

There were mementoes displayed of every kind: 
little vases of Venetian glass; pots made of local 
marble ; boxes of olive wood, and trays garnished with 
coloured inlaid designs; bronzes and beads. From 
the cross-bar supporting the white canvas awning hung 
rosaries of nuts gathered in the woods and dried in the 
sun, 

Everything was attractive, though much would look 
tawdry enough away from its setting. I admired a 
number of trinkets, but saw no gift that would please 
my friends. 

I was moving on, when I heard music and saw the 
Fiddler. He stood on a rough block of wood, the 
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large black, worn-out boot on his right foot nosing 
round to the left. His trousers, coarse and biscuit- 
brown, creased voluminously about his legs, and were 
secured round his waist by a thin scarlet belt. His 
coat, blue, a little shrunken, a little faded, was un- 
buttoned, and revealed his white shirt, open at the 
neck; his cuffs were rolled back from his brown 
wrists. He grasped his bow with more enthusiasm 
than technique, and wielded it with affectionate pride. 
The skin was loose about his throat; his head was 
bent almost to his shoulder, so that he appeared rather 
to carress than to hold his fiddle under his dimpled 
chin. His battered hat was black and wide-brimmed, 
stuck sideways on his head, and over one ear curls 
clustered thickly—I suspected he was bald on the 
crown. His blue eyes shone with the joy of long 
dreaming ; his pink tanned cheeks were lined with his 
smile; and his lips curved in seraphic bliss. He was 
a peasant, and had forgotten the bloom of youth, but 
I have never seen a more beautiful face. 

I do not know what tune he was playing. It 
suggested Southern fairy-tales and the sea and the 
autumn mists in England. No one else heard it. 

I turned my head.. The vendor of the knick-knacks 
was regarding me with a pleased smile. 

‘Questa costa?’ I inquired. 

‘Quindici lire, Signore,’ he said. 

So modest a sum for so delicious a creation! I 
brought the fiddler home with me. 

R. RICHINGs. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF Gop. Being the Conversa- 
tions, Letters and Spiritual Maxims of Brother Lawrence 
of the Resurrection, Carmelite. Newly translated by 
Donald Attwater. (London: Burns, Oates and Wash. 
bourne, Ltd. ; 2/6 net.) 


The excellent things already given us in the Orchard Books 
make the outward appearance of one of these neat little green- 
bound volumes a sufficient sign of inward grace. The present 
volume of this series of spiritual classics is, seemingly, the 
first Catholic translation into English of a work that, strangely 
enough, has been popular, first among the Huguenots and later 
among English Protestants, for two centuries. 

Brother Lawrence had found, it seems, the secret of union 
with God and of serene joy. This secret may be summed up in 
his own words. In the Conversations he is recorded to have said 
that he ‘ had found his resolution to make the love of God the 
end of ail his actions the only satisfactory one’; that ‘ his way 
of going to God. . . . consisted in one good act of renunciation 
of all those things which we recognised did not lead to God, 
so that we might accustom ourselves to a continual communion 
with Him . . . . We need only to realise that God is close 
to us and to turn to Him at every moment to ask His help 
. ...’ that ‘his prayer was simply to realise the presence 
of God... .’ During his life, great and lowly came to this 
simple lay-brother for help and counsel which will be found 
no less valuable to-day. 

That this translation was seriously needed can be seen by 
comparing it with the non-Catholic translation adopted for pub- 
lication some years ago by the Catholic Truth Society, a version 
which betrays an ignorance of expressions habitual in Catholic 
theology, which consequently lose their precision in the trans- 
lation when there are no more serious mistakes. Mr. Attwater 
is to be congratulated on his success, though here and there, 
in his anxiety to avoid what he calls ‘the aridities of pious 
jargon,’ he has fallen into the other extreme of using such 
expressions as ‘ pluck,’ ‘ bored,’ ‘ don’t get upset,’ which sound 
like anachronisms in a translation from seventeenth century 
French. On page 57 should not ‘ betray’ be ‘deceive’? And 
is not an ‘I don’t-know-what’ a rather too literal render- 
ing of ’ un je ne sais quoi’? 

M,B, 
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~ Book Reviews 


Tue WesTeRN New TestaMent. A translation based on the 
version of A.D. 1611, By the Rev. E. E. Cunnington, 
M.A. — : George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1926; 
5/- net. 

Mr. Cunnington thinks that there are many and glaring errors 
in both the Authorised and the Revised Version, and that the 
latter is also disfigured by irritating blunders in English. He 
has, therefore, attempted to give the English reader a version 
of the New Testament free from those defects; aiming at 
smooth, clear, correct English, which shall make more agree- 
able and intelligible reading, but not paraphrase nor lower the 
dignity of the original. It is only just to recognise that he 
seems to have many qualifications for his task, and has achieved 
a no small measure of success. His version does not, of 
course, much concern Catholics, but if it did, there are points 
of detail—such, for instance, as his continual use of ‘ account 
(pronounce) righteous ’ instead of ‘ justify ’—on which we should 
have to judge him to be seriously wrong. The book is well 
printed. The author prefixes an introduction of thirty pages, 
in which he says much of interest about the original Greek and 
various translations. It is unfortunate that he begins this intro- 
duction with the sentence: ‘ The following version aims to 
supply the general reader with a rendering ....’ And later 
on he remarks that ‘ translators should aim to make every- 
thing as clear as possible.’ One who criticises so severely the 
English of others should be more careful about his own. ‘ Aims 
to supply ’ is, it seems, good American; it is certainly not good 


English. 
L.W. 


Tue THEOLOGY oF St, Paut. By Fernand Prat, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French by John L. Stoddard. Vol. I. (Lon- 
don : Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1926; 15/- net.) 

First published several years before the war, Father Prat’s 
work soon won an honoured place among Catholic works on 

St. Paul, and has gone through many editions. In order to 

obviate the drawbacks which would have resulted both from a 

purely logical and from a purely chronological treatment of the 

subject, he divides his work into two parts. In the first he 
examines St. Paul’s missionary labours and his epistles one 
after another as they were written, and endeavours to show 
us the Apostle’s doctrines in their historical setting. In the 
second his aim is ‘ to give a general view of the theology of the 
great Apostle, to discover its dominant idea, to note its con- 
tinuity and growth, and to follow its ramifications,’ this syn- 
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thetic view thus restoring to unity the doctrinal elements dis- 
persed by the chance of external circumstances. 

Father Prat brought to his task the two great requirements 
of learning and ‘care, and his two volumes make up a work 
which, if not brilliant, is at any rate solid and eminently useful. 
Mr. John Stoddard now gives us a readable translation of the 
first part, made from the eleventh French edition. It is a 
volume of over five hundred pages, and well worth the price 
asked for it. 

L.W. 


Numper Four, Joy Street. (Basil Blackwell; 6/- net.) 


This is a book ‘ for the young of all ages,’ as Mr. de la Mare 
has written in his own anthology, and the tenants of No. 
know what all children-lovers know—that the subtleties of a 
child-story that appeal to grown-ups have a subtle subtlety for 
children ; so Mr. de la Mare stars his magic twilight with deli- 
cious faery words while he weaves a spell that no one else 
could attempt, Mr. Housman triumphs in daring, and Miss 
Vickers works on a time-tested motif with a modernity that is 
charmingly audacious. Here are the jolliest of tales and poems 
—moral, mock-moral, flippant, fanciful—hall-marked with per- 
sonality. In the rhymes Mr. Belloc shares the prize in his best 
‘heavy father’ mood with Miss Nightingale in her specially 
good ‘ will-o’-the-wisp’ mood. The picture-makers all win 
prizes—but so does everyone really. 

At No. 4 live the most delightful ‘ next-door neighbours ’ in 
the world, and they must be invited to the Christmas party. 

R.R. 


Tue FATHER OF THE CHURCH IN TENNESSEE : Or the Life, Times 
and Character of Richard Pius Miles, O.P., First Bishop 
of Nashville. By V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 
(F. Pustet Co., New York, 1926; 4 dols. net.) 


This large volume of some six hundred pages is not exactly 
Biography, for its hero lies buried beneath such mountains of 
facts and dates and details that one cannot, so to speak, ‘ see 
the wood for the trees.’ It is not exactly History, for it does 
not gather up its materials so as to afford a clear definite picture 
of public events or a systematic record of human affairs. It 
is rather a vast storehouse of diocesan, parochial and missionary 
minutiae not easily to be found elsewhere, it is a monument of 
persevering industry, it is a quarry in which others with a more 
decided gift of style and a keener eye for the picturesque may 
come to dig. Herein perhaps lies its value. The learned and 
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painstaking author has produced a kind of encyclopaedia of the 
dreary pioneer period of American Catholicism, obviously very 
accurate, but obviously also very dry, a book to consult rather 
than to read through. He has toiled and delved and studied, 
given freely of his time and patience to endless research, 
gathered up every tradition, visited every library and archive, 
gone about his work in a spirit of scholarly thoroughness, 
spared no pains in the compilation of his two and twenty chap- 
ters, his footnotes, references, appendices, and bibliography, 
and brought together a wealth of quaint illustration in the shape 
of woodcuts, engraved portraits, and photographic present- 
ments of bygone churches and bygone worthies. Perhaps no 
one else could or would have done it all, or done it so well. 
But he has not the dramatic instinct of a Boswell, nor the vivid 
glowing narrative-power of a Gibbon, and neither Bishop Miles 
nor the age which he adorned seem really to live in these pages. 
So far as the reader can get a distinct picture of him, Bishop 
Miles appears well worthy of a really great biography; his 
character was full of charm, he was deeply religious, untiring 
in zeal, ceaseless in labour, and his work was not unfruitful 
even in his life-time, albeit he but laid foundations for other 
men’s structures. He reminds us of one of our old Vicars- 
Apostolic, Dr. Poynter, alike in the prudent moderation of his 
administration, and in his conciliatory charity to those who did 
not see eye to eye with him. Such characters were exceedingly 
rare at that period both in England and America; a century 
ago the rough sledge-hammer methods and sturdy uncompro- 
mising language of prelates of the Milner type were far more in 
vogue. So that the sweetness and gentle refinement of Bishop 
Miles marked him as one set apart, and invested him with a 
halo of saintliness and distinction. He was singularly fit to 
be the nursing Father and pioneer Bishop of the Catholic Church 
in the great State of Tennessee. 
ROBERT BRACEY. 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS oF ENGLAND. By Arthur Stapleton 
Barnes. (Williams and Norgate; 10/6.) 

This volume might be described as something between a his- 
tory and a directory. On its historical side, without laying 
any claim to originality or research, it provides a useful com- 
pendium of the history of most of the English Catholic boarding- 
schools for boys in post-Reformation times. As a directory, 
without attempting to be exhaustive, it supplies a good deal of 
information about eight representative schools. It is well 
printed and is issued in cloth of the royal purple. 
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Our judgment is that Monsignor Barnes has written a read- 
able book on a somewhat difficult subject. The subject is a 
difficult one, not from any reluctance in the facts, but because 
the history of such institutions is seldom of much interest except 
to their alumni. However, the penal laws provided these schools 
with vicissitudes which rarely come within the experience of 
such bodies, and their historian is by that the more fortunate. 
Yet, that difficulty overcome, another faces him. For his record 
deals with a group of institutions which in the nature of the 
case stand to one another in a relation of rivalry, so that the 
historian has to walk with some delicacy and circumspection. 
The tactful author refrains of course from comparisons, and he 
has obviously studied impartiality ; but the mere juxtaposition 
of such histories is a contest, and the book cannot fail to have 
this controversial aspect. 

It would be instructive to obtain for each particular chapter 
the judgment of a scholar of the school which it describes, and 
to assemble these judgments in a composite review, much as 
the schools are assembled in the book before us. Very pro- 
bably, the general verdict would be : Non Satis ; which properly 
regarded is high testimony to the fairness of the author. And 
it is true that, although some chapters seem more abundant and 
more appreciative than others, yet the general effect is one of 
disinterested impartiality. With a style that seems studiously 
careless, with no flights of fancy, the Monsignor tells a plain 
story in the plainest possible way. He has nothing of the im- 
pressionist about him, and makes no effort to catch and repro- 
duce such intangible things as a spirit or an ethos. He does 
not attempt to draw a lifelike portrait of any of his schools, 
but is content to put down the main facts about each, and leave 
it at that. The result is bound to be disappointing to the school- 
patriot, but seems to be the best that could be done in the 
circumstances. 

To many readers the most interesting section of the book 
will be that which describes the fortunes of these Catholic in- 
stitutions, or their predecessors, during the difficult seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The chapters on Winchester and 
Eton, although they have an air of being remote from the main 
subject, combine with the introductory chapter, on pre-Reforma- 
tion education in general, to supply historical background. 

We noticed a few small errors in the book, and a reviewer in 
BLACKFRIARS may be allowed to point out that in the brief 
reference on page 95 to the school of the English Dominicans 
there are two such errors. The school is at Laxton Hall, and 
its name is ‘Cardinal Howard School.’ J.M. 
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Mopern PsycHOLOGY AND THR VALIDITY OF CHRISTIAN ExPE- 
REIENCE. By Cyril H. Valentine, M.A., Ph.D. (London : 
S.P.C.K., 1926; 7/6 net.) 


The main purpose of this book is to vindicate the validity of 
Christian experience against the challenge of modern psycho- 
logy with its leanings towards a purely subjective interpreta- 
tion of religious phenomena. The theories of Professor Leuba 
and Freud and the psycho-analytic school are subjected to a 
searching criticism. The author then proceeds to prove the 
objectivity of Christian experience by appealing to the perfect 
personality of Christ as the supreme revelation of God to man. 
The philosophical basis of the book lies in the use made of the 
concepts of personality and value. Only Christ, as the most 
perfect and integrated example of personality, could perfectly 
know God ; and the measure of our attainment to the knowledge 
of God and ultimate reality is that of our perfection or person- 
ality. Knowledge of truth is not an affair of intellect alone, 
but of the whole personality : and the object of religion or wor- 
ship must be such as satisfies not merely the demands of intel- 
lect, but also of volition and emotion. The contribution which 
psychology has to offer towards the development of personality 
and the resolution of inner conflicts tending to hinder this de- 
velopment is presented in other sections of the book, and will be 
found of value. 

G.A.E. 


Tue Gorpon Riots. By J. Paul de Castro. (Oxford University 
Press, 1926; 18/- net.) 

Since Dickens wrote Barnaby Rudge, many sources of infor- 
mation concerning the Gordon Riots have been opened up, and 
Mr. de Castro has tapped them all. He has consulted at the 
Record Office the correspondence which took place between 
the Secretaries of State and the civic and military authorities 
during those eventful days of June, 1780, he has read through 
the military reports and dispositions of troops that the Army 
Council still preserves on its files, he has ransacked the archives 
at Archbishop’s House, Westminster, the reports of French 
Agents at Paris, and the great collection of letters of George III 
and his Prime Minister, Lord North, and he has torn the very 
heart out of innumerable recently-published memoirs, diaries, 
and biegraphies. The result is a most valuable monograph. 
The Gordon Riots lend themselves to picturesque treatment by 
the historian, and the reader will be thrilled by the vivid de- 
scriptions in these pages of the destruction of the Mass-houses 
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and prisons, the pillaging of Catholic houses, the escape of 
Bishop Challoner, and the burning of Langdale’s great distillery 
in Holborn. This story has often been told before, but never 
in such detail or perhaps so graphically. And the admirable 
illustrations, satirical prints, portraits, and engraved views, 
greatly add to the interest of the book, while the maps and 
plans, based on Rocque’s Survey of London in 1746, are quite 
fascinating. The activity of the central Government is here seen 
to have been more strenuous, the inaction of the civil Magis- 
trates more shameful, the passive attitude of the military less 
inexplicable, the political influences behind the Riots more ex- 
tensive than historians have hitherto supposed. One lesson 
the Gordon Riots drove home was the crying need for an efficient 
police, and perhaps no catastrophe less awful could have swept 
away the handful of trembling peace-officers and doddering 
watchmen, and eventually substituted for them the magnificent 
constabulary of the Metropolitan and City Police Forces. The 
Riots were also (at terrible cost) the means of making known 
the fact that persons riotously collected together and com- 
mitting outrages may legally be fired on by the military without 
waiting for forms or for the reading of the Riot Act. It was a 
misconception of the law on this point that at first paralysed 
the efforts of the authorities. But the moment the Attorney- 


General had given his considered opinion on the matter (he 
was backed up later by the great Lord Mansfield), the King 
vigorously acted upon it, and perhaps saved London from being 
burned to the ground. Few reputations come better out of the 
miserable business of the Gordon Riots than that of George III. 


RosBERT BRACEY. 


Tue Mass AND THE REDEMPTION. By Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; pp. xx, 138; 4/6 net.) 


We are not quite sure what is the purport of this book. On 
the one hand, the author naively says : ‘ The theory of the Mass 
proposed in these pages is that of Pére M. de la Taille, S.J., the 
author of Mysterium Fidei. 1 am beholden throughout to this 
great work, and have quite shamelessly borrowed from it. 
Indeed, this small volume is to some degree an English synopsis 
c — Fidei, though I have given it a different setting’ 

. Vil). . 

Pon the other hand, he writes: ‘I am unable, therefore, to 
state exactly where and when I have departed from the thought 
of Pére de la Taille except in certain obvious places. ... Pére 
de la Taille is not to be held responsible for views expounded 
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in these pages which may prove to be erroneous or extravagant. 
Such weaknesses are to be attributed to myself’ (pp. vii, viii). 

This acceptance of responsibility for divergence from Pére 
de la Taille leaves us, of course, in admiration of his humility, 
but also in bewilderment as to whether or where or when he 
does accept Pére de la Taille’s theory! His theological humility 
is chivalrous; but not reassuring. Perhaps in a second edition 
Fr. D’Arcy will reassure us by ‘ stating exactly where and when 
he has departed from the thought of Pére de la Taille, S.J.’ 

We can then offer our alms of criticism, 

For the moment, therefore, we must leave this indecisive 
book in order to remind our readers that this view of Pére de la 
Taille’s has already received strong opposition. Few of our 
readers would remember that already in 1905 a discussion had 
arisen over the articles of Bishop Bellord proposing a theory 
which is substantially that of Pére de la Taille, S.J. 

To these articles of Bishop Bellord a long reply was made by 
the celebrated theologian, Fr. Aug. Lehmkuhl, S.J., in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, Dec., 1905. Summarising Bishop Bel- 
lord’s theory, the Jesuit theologian writes ‘ Bishop Bellord be- 
lieves . . . . that the Sacrifice of the Cross is not a sacrifice 
in the proper and strict sense of the word, for as such it should 
have to be accompanied by a liturgical and ritual ceremonial, 
and to contain a representation of something else which it sig- 
nifies ; corresponding to this proper and strict sense of the word 
sacrifice we find in the whole range of the Passion of Our Lord 
no other act than that of the Last Supper or the institution of 
the Blessed Eucharist. This latter institution, combined with 
the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ, becomes one great sac- 
rifice in which the Body and Blood of the Redeemer is offered 
as a banquet’ (The Ecclesiastical Review, Dec., 1905, p. 62). 

It is refreshing to read the celebrated Jesuit theologian’s criti- 
cism of Bishop Bellord’s (and Pére de la Taille’s) theory. ‘To 
say that the Sacrifice of the Cross is not by itself a sacrifice in 
the true and strict sense is an assertion which may be denied as 
gratuitously as it is made; all the more since it is the great 
centre and focus of God’s redeeming action to which all the 
roy of the Old Law point as typical and prophetical acts ’ 
p. 622). 

Dealing with Bishop Bellord’s (and Pére de la Taille’s) cen- 
tral idea of a distinct liturgical oblation without which the Pas- 
sion and Death of the Redeemer would not be a sacrifice, Fr. 
Lehmkuhl, S.J., writes ‘ A ceremonial such as we find it pre- 
scribed in the Old Law cannot be deemed essential to the notion 
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of a real sacrifice, nor does the absence of particular rites and 
forms affect the liturgical character of the act itself.... As 
God, Man and High Priest, as the supreme liturgus, Christ 
performed this act of self-oblation in giving his life on the Cross, 
There was, therefore, nothing lacking in the liturgical form 
which belonged to the act of sacrifice. In truth, the entire 
liturgy of the Christian Church is nothing else but an imitation 
and development of the act of Christ as High Priest on the 
Cross’ (pp. 622, 623). 

Since these wise condemnatory words of the Jesuit theologian, 
the theory has been condemned and refuted by Cardinal Billot, 
S.J., by Bishop Burton, D.D., by Abbot Ford, O.S.B., and 
others of no mean position in the theological world. We should 
have been more impressed by Fr. D’Arcy’s little summary of 
Pére de la Taille’s ‘ great’ book if some store had been set 
on these accredited critics of the New Theory of the Holy Mass. 


V.McN. 


Ip Quop Visum Pracet. By Eric Gill. T.O.S.D. (Golden 
Cockerel Press.) 


If you go into a museum to see a work of Art (for to-day 
works of Art seem to rank in men’s esteem with Fossils and 
early steam Engines, and to have lost all relation with the life 
of the individual) you will find numbers of men and women 
walking round, with books in their hands. When they come to 
a picture or a carving, they refer feverishly to a catalogue or 
guide-book ; and when they have discovered the artist, and read 
a few select sentiments on him, with a probably untrue anecdote 
from Vasari, they look at the picture for a few moments, and 
then move on to the next. This is the key to the absence of any 
true appreciation of Art to-day. We have lost the faculty of 
looking at a work of Art and giving ourselves up to sheer 
delectation ; we have come to regard Beauty as a matter for 
Knowledge, Snobbery, and, frequently enough, Conceit. We 
need to return to a more simple method; we want to be able 
to look at a work of Art and enjoy it. We want a simple de- 
finition of Beauty to work upon. 

St. Thomas has given us this. Pulchra enim dicuntur quae, 
visa, placent. Now this definition we accept, and so does Mr. 
Gill; but it is rather bald, and it is easy to misunderstand the 
two important words Pulchra and Placent. With a view to 
elucidating the definition, then, Mr. Gill has written this very 
valuable and lucid Essay. This is not a difficult or an ‘ intellec- 
tual * book ; it deals simply with simple things. This is exactly 
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what we want. Clarity of thought is given by the adoption of 
St. Thomas’s own treatment of a proposition, with carefully 
tabulated Objections and Answers. 

It is enough to say that all the points which continually arise 
in Art Criticism are here simply and clearly dealt with. The 
distinction between the Lovely and the Beautiful is explained. 
Beauty consists in due proportion and the Ugly is only some- 
thing deprived of its due. The forms of pleasure one is able 
to take in a work of Art are well distinguished from those which 
one can consider to be meant in the Definition. And the answers 
to objections, if of less importance than the exposition of the 
Definition, are deliciously done. 

When one has said that the printing is that of the Golden 
Cockerel Press one has said all that one need. The two illustra- 
tions are very pleasant; that showing the buttresses of St. 
Pierre at Chartres makes us sigh for Architectural drawings 
by Mr. Gill. Other artists will persist in seeing in Gothic 
nothing but the ‘ Picturesque,’ and give affected renderings of 
mouldering stone, with an occasional rook in the vicinity. Mr. 
Gill has shown well the amazing vigour and strength of Medieval 
Building, and this drawing is the best possible evidence in sup- 
port of the theory of Architecture he has defended in BLack- 
FRIARS. 


H.F.S. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TRAINING. By Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; pp. 108; 
3/6 net.) 

If, as Cardinal Newman wrote long ago, every word of a 
Bishop concerning the duties of his office must be weighty, much 
more is this the case when the Bishop in question has attained 
to the chief rule of the Church in his own country, and has also 
spent the greater part of his priesthood in direct experience 
of the subject on which he writes. The Cardinal reminds us in 
the Preface to this volume that practically the whole of his 
priestly life, until he became Bishop of Southwark, was spent, 
at Blackheath, at Henfield and at Wonersh, in the direction and, 
later on, in the actual foundation and organising of Seminaries 
for Ecclesiastical Training. 

Where there is so much matter condensed into small space 
as is the case in this book, a reviewer can only pick out one or 
two lines for special consideration. The Cardinal lays down 
what, in his opinion, is the ideal of Seminary training, and, not 
unnaturally, we find that ideal set forth more clearly in the 
Seminary of Southwark Diocese, which he himself founded and 
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arranged, than in the older Seminaries of England, which bear 
upon them the marks of a long and useful history under the 
difficult conditions of the Penal Laws. There were special diffi- 
culties under which Allen found himself at Douay, and special 
needs which he had to meet, since he had to provide in 
some sort not only for the training of the missionaries who 
were to win England back to the faith, but also for the bringing 
up, under such Catholic conditions as were denied to all in 
England, of the sons of the nobility and gentry who were not 
aiming at the priesthood, but were destined to be the leaders 
of the Catholic laity of England. 

From this double necessity arose the ‘ Colleges,’ so called for 
want of a better name, peculiar in their arrangements first at 
Douay and then in England, in that they were, and are, not 
purely Seminaries; but include ‘ lay boys,’ as well as church 
candidates, in the education they provide. That there are 
certain advantages in this plan, none would deny. The boy 
who is destined for the priesthood will be widened in his ideas 
by mixing with others destined for lay professions, and these in 
their turn will certainly not suffer by being brought thus early 
into contact with those who will be their priests in later life. 
But, on the other hand, the special preparation for the priest- 
hood which the Church desires to be begun while the boy is still 
of school age, can hardly fail to be more difficult, and carried 
on with more consciousness of the self denial that is. involved, 
in such a mixed school than in one that is purely a Seminary. 

Many a seminarist will be interested in what the Cardinal has 
to say on the subject of the best way to employ the time given 
to the daily formal ‘ Meditation.’ Not a few have found it to 
be difficult for them to employ the more usual methods, espe- 
cially, perhaps, after they have left the Seminary and are im- 
mersed in the many duties of the parish priest. For these the 
less known method of M. Olier, which the Cardinal specially 
recommends, and which consists chiefly in the three Acts of 
* Adoration, Communion, and Co-operation,’ may solve their 
difficulties. It is a method, says the Cardinal, ‘ which seems 
gradually to take hold of the very soul, and little by little to 
colour the whole life, so that all prayer becomes filled with the 
spirit which it engenders. It can be begun at any moment, 
easily resumed after any interruption. It comes to permeate 
life, making it really a life of prayer.’ 

Not only those who belong to our Seminaries, but every secu- 
lar priest in England will find much to help them in this little 
book. 

A.S.B. 
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EDITORIAL 


Some of us perhaps have a dim recollection from 
our school days of a mathematical exercise known as 
cancelling out. It was also called the resolving 
or the simplifying of factors. The dog-eared, ink- 
stained text book, when it wished to prepare us for 
problems of this kind, would bid us quite bluntly, 
without a ‘ Please’ or ‘ By your leave,’ ‘simplify the 
following.” The following was generally a crazy 
heap of figures, piled up scmetimes in the perilous 
attitude of an inverted pyramid. If you took the main 
dividing line for the earth level, you could imagine an 
irregular building of sky-scraping proportions with an 
equally erratic basement beneath. The process of 
simplification—not always as simple as it sounded— 
involved the striking out of numerator against de- 
nominator and vice-versa until the storeys of your 
imaginary building became lower and lower, the com- 
partments of your cellars rose earthwards, and finally, 
if you were lucky, subsided into one another, leaving 
you only a few miserable figures or, more often than 
not, nothing at all. To the long-suffering pupils it 
always seemed to be making much ado about nothing, 
and even as puzzles these sums were failures. They 
seemed to have been invented to tease and tantalize 
unoffending youths, or if indeed they had any moral 
purpose, it must have been to keep us out of mischief, 
or to give us scope for practising patience in adversity, 
dundidaben in affliction and other necessary virtues. 

But age brings knowledge: and we have since 
learned that cancelling out can be applied ‘to larger 
factors than those to be found in the school books and, 
far from being a somewhat fatuous occupation suit- 
able for killing time during school hours, it is so 
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valuable an art that we are more than grateful to our 
pedagogues who had the wisdom and insight to see 
that we are equipped with it. 

Let me give an example of cancelling out applied 
to ordinary life and things. 

Huxley in one of his Lay Sermons was moved to 
speak of ‘our great antagonist—I speak as a man 
of science—the Roman Catholic Church, the one 
spiritual organisation which is able to resist, and must 
as a matter of life and death resist, the progress of 
science and modern civilisation.’ He had been pay- 
ing a visit to Maynooth, the world-famous establish- 
ment for the education of the priests of Ireland. He 
was greatly impressed by all he saw. ‘It seemed to 
me,’ he said, ‘that the difference between these men 
and the comfortable champions of Anglicanism and 
Dissent was comparable to the difference between our 
gallant volunteers and the trained veterans of Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard. The Catholic priest is trained to 
know his business, and do it effectually . . . The 
heresies of the day are explained to them (the May- 
nooth students) by their professors of philosophy and 
science, and they are taught how these heresies are to 
be met . . . I heartily respect an organisation which 
faces its enemies in this way : and I wish that all eccle- 
siastical organisations were in as effective a condition.’ 

Now this unsolicited testimonial from Huxley is 
very interesting, and it becomes still more interesting 
if it is read by one who has also read a book—reviewed 
some months ago in these pages—entitled Remini- 
scences of a Maynooth Professor, by Dr. Walter 
McDonald. Very many of Dr.’ McDonald’s_ pages 
are written to support the contention that Maynooth, 
as he knew it, was by no means adequately equipped 
in modern science or philosophy : its young men came 
out none too well fitted for warfare against the heresies 
of the day. Some will side with Huxley, others will 
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i Editorial 


support Dr. McDonald. Others again may like to 
make Huxley their numerator and Dr. McDonald 
their denominator and try their hand at simplifying 
so unusual a vulgar fraction. 

Anyone with a taste for simplifying factors of this 
kind will not have to seek far for examples. For we 
find our foes perpetually praising us for our excellence 
upon points where our friends say we are deficient. 
Here is another numerator—a quotation from one of 
the late Canon Sheehan’s books : ‘ The Catholic theo- 
logian is the best merchant, but the poorest shopkeeper 
in the world. He has countless riches, but he does 
not know how to use or display them.’ By way of de- 
nominator, while I am reflecting on the wisdom of this, 
comes a substantial book called The Official Report 
of the National Catholic Congress, Manchester, 1926.* 
Cold water was thrown on the enthusiasm I expressed 
on the happy thought that had inspired the promoters 
of the Congress to prepare this wonderful array of 
Catholic activities. ‘Mere display! Window dress- 
ing! Why don’t we get on with our business quietly 
and humbly, with less talk, less self-congratulation, 
less fuss, and less parade?’ Perhaps it will begin 
to appear what is meant by cancelling out. Canon 
Sheehan says that the priests have the goods which 
they cannot display; and on the other hand it is urged 
that the displaying is overdone, the show cases are de- 
ceptive and out of proportion to the goods in stock. 

Well, if one must use these undignified commercial 
metaphors, then I would dare to say that window 
dressing is for the Catholic Church in this country a 
very necessary apostolic act. There are more attrac- 
tive ways of describing it, and there are metaphors 
that have a more sacred sanction ; for instance, let your 
light shine before men, and hide not a candle under a 


? Published by the Salford Diocesan Branch of The Catholic 
Truth Society, 7 Brazennose Street, Manchester, price 2/6: 
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bushel. If the National Congress does nothing more 
than bring the Church and its innumerable works be- 
fore our own eyes and before the eyes of the citizens of 
a great city like Manchester, or if it only shows us that 
the Church is something that exists in England, that 
it is a feature in the national life and not merely a paro- 
chial affair, then every effort expended in its organis- 
ing is more than justified. A Congress of this kind 
is quite unblushingly a parade of Cathalic life and 
Catholic forces; it is a review of work done; it is an 
incentive to further effort; it is something of which 
those who imagine themselves to be our foes may well 
be envious. The wistful outsider, jealous of this 
disciplined unity of purpose, whieh he thinks wasted 
on the cause we have at heart, sees only an elaborate, 
human organisation. He praises it as‘a human thing. 
The friendly critic who is fearful of too much ostenta- 
tion and parade is also condemning a human thing, 
And when we have thanked our foe for his praise and 
our friend for his criticism, and balanced one human 
thing with another, we are left very much where we 
were. 

After all our cancelling out, with what are we left? 
Is it not the old story of the school-books? X =I or O. 
Humanly considered the Church is, as she professes 
to be, a negligible quantity. Divinely considered she 
is not only One, she is Catholic, which means Every- 
thing. 

So every question concerning the Church resolves 
itself : Everything or nothing. 

Epiror. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF ADAM 


eee popular game of archeology is played with 
bucket and spade. Some things are dug up, and 
others are buried away out of sight. It is an easy 
game, for the exhumations and interments proceed 
simultaneously. The rubbish removed from one spot 
has to be tipped somewhere else; so that a hole and 
a mound are engineered in a single process. While 
you are discovering new wonders in the hole, you are 
covering up old wonders under the mound. In the 
hole you find Elephas antiquus, Rhinoceros merckii, 
Rangifer tarandus, Ursus spelaeus and other worthies, 
whose names and dignified bearing invite you to give 
them a place in or near the middle line of your genealo- 
gical tree. Under the mound you bury Parentes pro- 
toplasti, Pomum noxiale, Proditor multiformis, Opus 
salutis, Virgo mater, Agmina coelitum, Apostolorum 
chorus, Prophetarum numerus, Martyrum exercitus, 
Summa Trias, Verbum incarnatum, Salutaris hostia 
and every other legendary name that has hitherto made 
your ancestral stock a laughing stock. 

Being only a game, archeology cannot be expected 
to lead to any profitable end, or to arrive at any natural 
conclusion. If art is long, sport is longer. The only 
way of getting to the end of it is to call ‘ Time.’ And 
even time cannot end sport; it merely marks an in- 
terval, after which every game begins again. The only 
end of sport is recreation. A really good game wrecks 
creation over and over again; and over and over again 
re-creates creation. 

No game fulfils that condition so perfectly as arche- 
ology. Over after over Creation is clean bowled out 
without a stump left standing. And every time up 
comes a new Creation smiling invincibly. 

But archeology is not cricket. We have acknow- 
ledged that it is played with a spade. It is a scientific 
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game, just as much as cricket; and science requires 
that we should not mix metaphors. Science would 
even prefer that we did not employ metaphors at all, 
Both archeology and cricket demand that we should 
call a spade a spade and not a cricket bat. Let us 
therefore resume our discussion of archeology in our 
original terms of bucket and spade, hole and mound. 
They more perfectly explain the excellence of the 
game—as a game. 

Its principal excellence is its aptness to be played 
for ever, with endless variation of backward and for- 
ward movements. Like all the really good games, it 
is punctuated with intervals which are in no sense ends, 
but merely signals for a ‘ change of ends ’—or a change 
‘over,’ as the ebb and flow of perpetual motion is 
called in some cases. It is in the nature of games 
that the reversing of a process does not impede pro- 
gress, but marks progress. If this is evident in the 
case of cricket and football (for instance), it is still 
more so in the case of archeology. To dig a hole is 
to heap upa mound. To shovel away the mound and 
heap it into the hole is to reverse the process; but it is 
by no means to interrupt the progress of the game. 
If you persevere, your mound becomes a hole, and 
your hole a mound; until it is time to change about 
again. That, I say, is the principal excellence of the 
game. Given that and its scientific character, it is 
hard to prove it inferior to cricket—except of course 
by means of the argument that a spade is a spade. 
The whole syllogism, if you want it, runs as follows : 


Major Premiss : A Spade is a Spade. 

Minor Premiss : Atgui—Cricket is Cricket. 

Conctusion : Ergo—Business is Business. 
This is modern logic, I grant you. And I acknow- 


ledge that logic in these modern days is neither fashion- 
able nor convincing, nor usually exposed to view for 
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fear ofi—well, exposure, I suppose. But I am merely 
showing that there 7s an argument in favour of the 
superiority of cricket over archeology. That it should 
be a modern argument is only fitting. For archzo-- 
logy, like Business with a capital ‘ B,’ is modern. And. 
even Cricket with a capital ‘C’ is comparatively 
modern : at least, when compared with syllogisms. I 
own that Spades are of high antiquity ; but then Major 
Premisses must be ancient—because Universal. 

These somewhat abstruse reflections are suggested 
by a sentence which occurs very conspicuously in The: 
Times of to-day (January 14th, 1927). 


‘The settlement of the elephant controversy 
marks a revolution in ethnology.’ 


This is the concluding sentence of an article by 
Professor G. Elliot Smith. The Times stresses the 
article with all possible emphasis, conceding it pride 
of place, arresting headlines, and copious illustration. 

The ‘ elephant controversy’ has raged for a century 
round ‘certain elephant-like creatures represented in 
a series of ancient manuscripts (Maya and Aztec) 
painted pottery, architectural ornaments, bas-reliefs 
and sculptures found in ancient sites in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and elsewhere in the New World.’ 

The ‘ proboscidean identity’ of the figures is now 
finally established. And as an immediate consequence: 
it is also finally established that the ancient civilization 
of the American continent was derived from Asia. 
‘The great wave of culture that swept over Eastern 
Asia and the Malay Peninsula during the eighth cen- 
tury (A.D.) extended out into Oceania also, and was 
carried to Central America.’ 

So much for the spontaneous generation of human 
culture. For a century the diggers have been digging 
up proofs that not only human culture, but mankind 
itself, has spontaneously evolved from the scum of 
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the earth. And they have been shovelling mountains 
of mud upon the dead and buried legend of Adam and 
Eve and Original Sin. If civilization and humanity 
itself are spontaneous developments there is no need 
to suppose a single common source of all civilization 
or a single common ancestor for all mankind. If civi- 
lization can be traced with certainty to several inde- 

endent sources, and if the human race can be assigned 
irrefutably to several independent ancestors, then 
Adam and Eve may remain buried for ever in the 
mud ; and Original Sin may continue to make the mud 
muddier. 

A century of digging has failed to discover separate 
sources for human culture or for the human race. 
Nevertheless, the diggers persist in their digging and 
delve deeper and deeper still. That is not sportsman- 
like ; it is taking archeology too seriously, and spoiling 
it as a game. The archeologists ought long ago to 
have declared their innings closed, and given the 
Adamites a turn with the spade. Nature, fortunately, 
is asport. Her inexorable laws impose the rules of fair 
play at last upon those who persist in ignoring them. 
The deeper the diggers have dug, the higher their 
mountains of rubbish have mounted; and the more un- 
stable the roots of the mountains have become. And 
now at last a landslide is here, doing what the diggers 
have refused to do: delving into the mountains and 
exposing once more to the light of day the old dead 
and buried belief in the unity of the human race. 

Experimental science deals with hypotheses. Of 
itself it can never prove any hypothesis true. It can 
only disprove. Twenty million instances of water 
seeking its own level do not of themselves prove that 
water always seeks its own level. Still less do they 
prove that water must of necessity seek its own level. 
But one solitary case of a climbing river would suffice 
to disprove the entire law of gravity. It would prove 
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‘ The Resurrection of Adam 
that the law was not a law but an hypothesis; a fiction 
of the imagination, that is torsay. One function of ex- 

rimental science is to test fictions of the imagination, 
with a view to their rejection from the serious business 
of life. 

Experiment is at once the restriction and the exag- 
geration of experience. It restricts the field of ob- 
servation by selecting some facts for exaggerated 
attention, and dismissing others as irrelevent. Your 
archeologist does not dig anywhere, but only in 
selected spots. He never borrows a pick from a road- 
mender on Holborn Viaduct. This is not attention to 
facts, but to an hypothesis. Since two hypotheses can- 
not be attended to at once, observation becomes ex- 
ceedingly restricted. The very exaggeration of experi- 
mental attention restricts it further. When you use 
pick and spade to investigate the hidden secrets of the 
earth, you thereby turn your back on all the open 
secrets of the earth. A telescope may reveal to you 
the beads of water in the atmosphere of Jupiter; but 
in doing so it blinds you to the bead of water imme- 
diately under your nose. Similarly, a microscope or 
any other instrument in your laboratory blinds you to 
much more than it reveals. It blinds you to everything 
but your hypothesis. And of that it can only reveal 
the collapse. 

The truth of an hypothesis cannot be discerned by 
the eye, or an instrumental aid to the eye. Tosee truth 
you must close your eye, and use either faith or the 
purely mental process called (aforetime) abstraction. 
Experiment is no better than a roundabout way to truth 
that never takes you there. As a truth-seeker your 
first duty to an hypothesis is to test it by faith and 
sheer thinking. If you hope to be an experimental 
scientist -and not waste your life on false trails, you 
tmust be a believer or a metaphysician. If you are 
neither, you must submit your hypothesis to the faith- 
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ful and the philosophers to ascertain whether it is worth 
following up. No hypothesis is worth following up 
if the faithful and the philosophers—folk, on the 
whole, as honest and intelligent as yourself—assure 
you that it can only end in collapse. Your function is 
to take the hypotheses which they approve, and apply 
them to all the facts within your knowledge, indis- 
criminately. If you do discriminate, this must be in 
favour of the facts that seem to contradict faith and 
philosophy. You have served your turn when you 
have shown that on close inspection they are not con- 
tradictions but confirmations. In your old age you 
may amuse yourself by showing how everything in the 
whole field of experience confirms what faith knows 
without experience and what philosophy knows with- 
out experiment. 

Archeology would have saved itself much time, 
labour and expense, and a very bitter disappointment 
to boot, had it from the first entertained only such 
hypotheses as conform to the clear teaching of philo- 
sophy that man is a distinct species from every other 
animal, distinguished by a spiritual nature for the 
existence of which generation alone cannot account; 
and to the still clearer teaching of Faith that the 
human race is sprung from a first parent, created im- 
mediately by God in His own image and likeness, and 
lapsing immediately into an original sin, the conse- 
quences of which would have made civilization impos- 
sible in the Occident had it not been visited by the 
Orient from on High in the various ways which are 
half revealed and half concealed in the first of all 
archeological documents; which begins with Genesis 
and ends with Apocalypse. 

The revolution in ethnology just announced really 
means that Archaeology and Prehistory must hence- 
forth begin their treatises at a much earlier starting- 
point than has recently been their habit. They must 
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The Resurrection of Adam 


go back far beyond Neolithic times; far beyond Mag- 
dalenian, Aurignacian, Mousterian and all palaeo- 
lithic ages; back at least as far as those pre-glacial 
days when Adam was created by God in the genial 
climate of a Garden whose fauna and flora are still 
identifiable. Even an earlier starting-point than that 
is both possible and desirable. We have as yet no 
book on Prehistory beginning as far back as Genesis 
begins. No Archaeologist of modern times has be- 
gun a treatise with the scientific precision and the 
appropriate language with which St. John begins his 
Gospel. The decay of Greek studies amongst the 
scientists may be the reason for this; it cannot be the 
excuse. 

It still remains for Ethnologists to show how 
Original Sin. brought the children of Adam so low as 
we have found them at Heidelburg, Piltdown, Pavi- 
land, and a hundred other places. But this revolu- 
tion has at last begun, heaven be praised! Once again 
the race of Adam has been saved—this time from the 


lying gospel of Evolution and spontaneous Progress. 


Joun-Bartist Reeves, O.P. 





JEAN-MARIE 


(TYRERE has just left the Grotto at Lourdes, never 
to return to it, an old man who has been insepar- 
able from it for over fifty years, and who will always 
be inseparable from it in the thoughts of countless 
ilgrims from every part of the world who have visited 
it in that long period. Perhaps no contemporary 
Catholic layman has had so many personal friends. 
This old man, who has just died in his ninetieth year, 
is Jean-Marie Laffont, the elder of the two Guardians 
of the Grotto, ‘ the old candleman,’ he whose majestic 
head reminds one so forcibly of portraits of our own 
Cardinal Newman. : 

He was born at Poueyferré, a little village on the 
summit of a hill a few kilometres to the north-west of 
Lourdes. His family were well-to-do peasant pro- 
prietors, with a charming property which went down to 
the Lac de Lourdes. Fe was the eldest of a family 
of twelve children, and he and his brothers and sisters 
grew up in sight of the town with which he will be eter- 
nally associated. In those days village children were 
not worried with much instruction. If they learned to 
read and write, it was something of a marvel, but they 
certainly knew their catechism, Jean-Marie would 
spend most of his time helping about his father’s land, 
driving the cattle and the pigs to pasture, leading 
the sheep, going to market with the ox-waggon, and 
becoming astute in barter and rich in wisdom. He 
took the abundant corn from their rich lands to be 
ground in Lourdes by a miller named Soubirous— 
rather a slack and undependable but amiable person 
and one in need of help for the sake of his wife and 
children. The eldest child, Bernadette, was an asth- 
matic little thing, needing care and getting little of it. 
When Francois Soubirous brought back the flour to 
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the Laffont farm, he used to be welcomed in; and 
when he turned towards home he took with him, besides 
his money,.a great golden loaf and other things. 
Sometimes Bernadette got as far as Poueyferré, and 
then the Laffont grandmother was happy fussing her. 
In any case the Laffonts never Jost sight of their un- 
fortnuate friends, but it was not easy to do much for 
such heedless folk as the Soubirous, who seemed to 
have a perfect talent for going downhill. And so 
Jean-Marie was just as astounded as everyone else to 
hear that the little girl, whose family lived in a state 
approaching destitution in one tiny dark room, had 
been going into ecstasy in a muddy spot in front of a 
big rocky cave on the banks of the River Gave. He 
made up his mind to investigate the affair on his own 
account. He found ‘the little rag and bone girl ’— 
it was probably the day of the Fifth Apparition—sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd of people, some praying, 
some sceptical. Elbowing his way in, as became a 
friend and protector, he got close enough to see that 
she was rapt in contemplation of some blessed vision 
withheld from his own sight and hearing, and that her 
face was transfigured to angelic beauty. 

Later, when Bernadette had gone home quietly say- 
ing her rosary, just as if she were alone in the dark old 
Parish Church, and the crowd had dispersed, Jean- 
Marie and a friend scrambled up to the hollow in 
the rock in which the Vision had stood. But 
they were overcome with compunction and awe, and 
found that they dared not remain on that holy 
ground. They had seen and heard nothing, but they 
felt, as we all feel at the Grotto, the presence of the 
Mother of-God. They slipped down shamefacedly 
and quietly and told no one of their adventure. From 
that day onwards, urgent indeed was the farm-work 
which-kept Jean-Marie at Poueyferré when Heaven 
was within an hour’s walk. 
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On the 7th of April, the date of the Seventeenth 
Apparition, he saw his first miracle. He saw that 
Bernadette held her clasped hands for a quarter of an 
hour in the flame of the blessed candle which she had 
set down, that the fire played through her fingers and 
that they were unscorched and unhurt.. Dr. Dozous, 
standing beside her, took out his watch and timed the 
miracle; and when the ecstasy was over, and Berna- 
dette was again the simple undistinguished everyday 
person he knew and had joked with, he saw the doctor 
deliberately place the candle under her hand again. 
She withdrew it quickly, flinching. 

One more Apparition took place—that of the 
16th of July. Bernadette was sheltered from the 
importunity of the curious by Soeurs de Charité 
de Nevers. Life turned again to what seemed its 
ordinary channels. But Lourdes itself was chang- 
ing fast, and so was oer pe He had mar- 
ried a wife from Poueyferré and children began to 
come. Meantime misfortunes and losses fell upon 
the Laffonts. Ten years after the Apparitions, the 
family property was sold and Jean-Marie came to 
Lourdes to begin life again as Guardian of the Grotto. 

For nearly sixty years he has lived a life that can 
only be compared with that of a monk. His days 
have been divided between his humble task of tending 
the candles which shine in numbers increasingly diff- 
cult to cope with, and in the saying of endless rosaries. 
Yet his cell has been only that which he has made for 
himself in the solitude of his own soul. The first 
Mass had been said in the Crypt two years before his 
appointment. The Basilica had been begun and it 
rose above the Grotto as he worked. The Rosary 
Church and the Piscines were built beside it, and the 
Asiles a little further away. The Grotto itself had 
to be railed off. The miraculous water was made to 
run, first in a canal, and then into tanks, lest it should 
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- Jean-Marie 


be dissipated. The muddy floor of the cave was 
paved in concrete and the Gave tamed behind a wall. 
A statue was placed in the niche where Our Lady had 
stood, and this Jean-Marie took into his own keeping 
and cleaned lovingly—and at last with labour, but 
with increasing love, until the very end. : 
Bernadette grew up, and the day came for her to 
leave Lourdes. Like Jean-Marie so many years later, 
she kissed the rock with tears, and had to be taken by 
entle force from the spot that was her bliss on earth. 
ind then he heard that she had died, and again that 
she was declared a Saint. Great and glorious cere- 
monies have come and gone. He has talked with 
Princes of the Church and with Princes of the earth— 
and with equal joy to the poor and the lost and the 
hidden. And his chief concern has been always with 
hiscandles. He has lighted candles of thanksgiving, 
candles of petition, candles of resignation. Twenty 
years ago Payee, watching him at his work, was 
inspired to write that marvellous meditation on the 
candles of Lourdes. ‘ Cette floraison de feu, elle a, 
pour la cultiver, un vieux jardinier qui vit, 1a, 4 de- 
meure, un vrai jardinier avec son tablier bleu, & 
poches, sa face rase, ses outils de jardinage, sa ser- 
pette, son rateau, sa pelle, sa brouette devenue un 
wagonnet. Du matin au soir, sans se presser, il fait, 
silencieux, le ménage de la Vierge.’ [Huysmans: 
Les Foules de Lourdes. Librairie Plon, 1923. ] 
Sometimes he must have suffered much from the 
rigours of the weather. In summer, the Grotto is in 
the refreshing shadow of the hill to the south of it. In 
winter time, that shadow is glacial, a bitter wind blows 
in from the north-east, and damp mists rise from the 
river and penetrate such old frames as his. But im- 
patience was rare on his face. Its serene humility, 
, —_ patience, were those of a grave, contented 
child. 
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I saw him for the last time in his own home. He 
had tried to continue his work at the Grotto, but he 
became quite blind and his legs would not carry him. 
His grand-daughter took me upstairs to a darkened 
room where his daughter was standing beside a great 
wooden bed. She bent over him and spoke to him in 
patois, saying that an Englishwoman had come to see 
him. I told him that his many friends in England 
were anxious for news of him. ‘Je les aime. Je les 
remercie,’ he said at last, very slowly and softly, but 
in a voice full of strength and beauty. I asked him to 
pray for the Conversion of England. The a 
merely ‘Oui’—was an assent which completely re- 
assured me. Then, as we waited quietly, he spoke 
once more. ‘J’ai fait tant pour la Sainte Vierge, 
mais je n’ai pas fait assez.’ 


Jean-Marie Laffont died | expen early in the 


morning of January the 7th, the anniversary of Berna- 
dette’s birthday. Though unable to speak during the 
last twenty-four hours, he was fully conscious and 
made himself understood by signs. 

We paid our visit of ceremony to him on the night he 
died, going into the stillness of his room out of a night 
of storm and rain. In the presence of the calm dignity 
of this clay that had enshrined a holy soul, we found 
inadvertently that the Reguiescat upon our lips 
changed into a prayer to him, and a fervent wish that 
our own hearts: should be inflamed. with some of his 
love for the Mother of God. 

Mary CLEGG. 
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THE KNIGHT OF TWICKENHAM AND HIS 
DAUGHTER 


F OR over one hundred and five years the 
memoirs of that decidedly acid female, Laetitia 
Matilda Hawkins,’ have served as a quarry from which 
writers on the eighteenth century have dug their best 
anecdotes and extracted their sourest and most spite- 
ful criticism. But not until this present year of grace 
did anyone think of reproducing the original book ; and 
even now that reproduction comes to us in an extremely 
abridged and compressed form, and with a large and 
much-needed attempt at re-arrangement.* For never 
was there a work more devoid of method and order, 
or more stuffed and padded with extraneous matter— 
unless, indeed, it be the ‘ official’ Life of Dr. Johnson 
perpetrated by the fair author’s father, Sir John 
Hawkins, Knight, that ‘most unclubbable’ of men! 


Sir John Hawkins, who claimed descent from the 
famous Elizabethan admiral of the same name, began 
life as an attorney with literary tastes. A fortunate 
marriage enabled him to retire by the time he was forty, 
and to settle down as a wealthy country gentleman at 
Twickenham, with a town house at ‘Suse Square, 


1 Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs.  Col- 
lected by Laetitia Matilda Hawkins. One vol. (London: Riv- 
ington, 1822). 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions. Collected and 
preserved by Lactitia Matilda Hawkins. Two vols. (London : 
Longmans, 1824). ' 


2 Gossip about Dr. Johnson and Others. Being Chapters 
from the Memoirs of Miss Laetitia Matilda Hawkins. By F. H. 
Skrine, F.R.Hist.S: One vol. (London : Eveleigh Nash, 1927). 
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Westminster, and to devote his leisure to literature, 
music, angling, the formation of a fine library, and the 
duties of a magistrate. He wrote a tedious History 
of Music in five volumes quarto, and a number of other 
books which no one nowadays ever reads; he knew in 
a certain way almost everybody worth knowing; he 
was an original number of the famous ‘Club’ in Ivy 
Lane, and he was Dr. Johnson’s executor, and selected 
by the publishers to edit his works and write his Life. 

e lies buried in the cloisters of the Abbey, and very 
few would ever have heard of him had it not been for 
his rather grudging inclusion in the great ‘ Johnsonian 
Circle.’ Boswell hated him, and Johnson just toler- 
ated him. Besides regarding him as ‘ unclubbable,’ 
he held him to be penurious and mean, and with a 
tendency to savageness, though ‘an honest man at the 
bottom.’ 

But Sir John Hawkins had one distinct title to fame 
(and even to national gratitude), which lies altogether 
apart from his connection with Dr. Johnson. He was 
the most public-spirited magistrate of his time, during 
an age when the bench of justices was held in general 
contempt, and when the very scum of the earth were 
put into the commission of the peace. The ‘trading 
justices’ of the period, with their bribes and their 
perquisites and their illiteracy, were a downright scan- 
dal, satirised by every contemporary writer, notably 
by Fielding and Smollett. Hawkins, as the zealous 
and efficient Chairman of the Middlesex Magistrates 
for over twenty years, strove to purify the administra- 
tion of justice, and to a large extent succeeded. Under 
him Quarter Sessions became an open, able, and 
honest tribunal; and by his daily attendance at Bow 
Street he caused that Office to become the centre of 
the police administration of London and a model to 
the entire country. No one can glance through Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s great work on English Local 
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Government’® without coming upon countless refer- 
ences to Sir John Hawkins, and being struck with 
respect and admiration for his work, ability, and 
wisdom. ' 

His pompous, feeble, and turgid Life of Johnson‘ 
fell still-born from the press, and few there are who 
could now endure to read through many pages of it. 
It was the worst thing Hawkins ever did. The re- 
viewers fell upon it tooth and nail, and in those days 
reviewers had little mercy and did not mince their 
words. There were six hundred and two pages in the 
Life, apart from a singularly unhappy Dedication to 
George III. A considerable portion is occupied by an 
exposition of Sir John Hawkins’s own ideas and 
opinions on every subject under Heaven, whether 
music, politics, medicine, law, or engineering. The 
author is for ever flying off at a tangent for five or ten 
pages at a time, meanwhile completely forgetting all 
about Dr. Johnson; the book is a perfect maze, and 
its writer had not the faintest idea of unity of design. 
He had merely brought together, as was said at the 
time, a chaos of matter, and Johnson lay buried under 
the load. As a biographer, Hawkins was a hopeless 
failure; he seemed to take a malevolent delight in be- 
littling his hero; he is always dwelling on himself, and 
publishing his own exploits and self-importance ; his 
facts are often all wrong, and he is easily the greatest 
“ book-maker ’ ever known—no one could possibly sur- 
pass him in the way of digressions, dissertations, ex- 
crescences, and the art of swelling out his volumes 
with extracts from his very dull commonplace books. 


 * English Local Government, especially Vol. 1. The Parish 
and the County. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (London : 
Longmans, 1906). 

_ “The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., with his Life. By 
Sir John Hawkins, Knt. II vols. (London: Rivington, Cadell, 


etc., 1787). 
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And it is all heavy as lead, not one dramatic touch from 
beginning to end. ‘Thank God,’ wrote the Monthly 
Review at the close of a notice of the book in its issue 
for July, 1787, ‘we have done with Sir John, and we 
hope for ever!’ 

Sir John Hawkins’s daughter, Laetitia Matilda, the 
‘ Spinster of Twickenham,’ was a great admirer of her 
father, and a wondrous adept at copying his literary 
methods or lack of them. We have never seen such a 
strange production as the three volumes of her 
Memoirs. They seem to be arranged on no known 
principle, and to be eked out by a perfect mass of 
verbiage, often of the feeblest character. And 


wherever she can, she drags in little essays and post- © 


scripts by her younger brother Henry, a pompous 
pedantic barrister, whose extraordinary contributions 
are invariably headed ‘H.H. loguitur.’ At the close 
of her first volume she gives us at least a dozen pages 
of H.H.’s poetical trifles in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish: Of his versifying talent the following specimen 
will probably be more than enough :— 


On an elderly lady, a great card-player, who 
married her Gardener. 


‘Trumps ever ruled the charming maid, 
Sure all the world must pardon her; 
The destinies turn’d up—a spade, 
She married John the gardener.’ 


But it must be confessed that, all defects of manner 
and method apart, Laetitia Matilda (perfect name for 
a born old maid !) did give to the world a really amus- 
ing book, and one full of valuable side-lights on a 
vanished age. For just consider the celebrities she 
knew !—Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Bishops Hurd and Percy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Jeremy 
sentham, David Garrick, Kitty Clive, Mrs. Thrale, 
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Stevens, Baretti, Nollekens, Boswell, Selwyn, and 
many another. And for the doings, sayings, anec- 
dotes, reminiscences of them all she had the most in- 
satiable curiosity, and more or less accurately noted 
down in her commonplace book or her memory the rich 
store she thus gathered.. Many of her stories have a 
familiar ring about them, for almost everybody has 
borrowed from her. She was a spinster of strong likes 
and dislikes, and could give a nasty twist to her recol- 
lections of those who found no favour in her eyes. In 
Mrs. Thrale she could see very little good, and her 
stories of that lively lady are not to be trusted. 
Boswell (her father’s too successful rival) she frankly 
detested. For Horace Walpole she had, oddly 
enough, rather a kind corner, and it is to her we owe 
the oft-quoted description of his entering a room in 
that style of affected delicacy which fashion had then 
made almost natural “ chapeau bras between his hands 
as if he wished to compress it, or under his arm, knees 
bent, and feet on tip-toe, as if afraid of a wet floor.” 
But for Dr. Johnson she had a positive hatred. She 
has scores of stories about him, pretty well half a 
volume, indeed; and the footnotes of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Life are enormously in- 
debted to her for these. She seems constitutionally 
unable to understand the Doctor at all, to her his 
charity in filling his house with the poor and the 
wretched, and spending his small substance upon them 
is merely ‘a display not at all tending to raise his 
character for prudence’; while as to that death-bed 
conflict of his, which has brought tears of admiration 
and sympathy to so many eyes, Laetitia Matilda 
‘knows nothing that could have consoled her, had she 
been called to witness it.’ Sometimes her spleen over- 
reaches itself. Thus, in her first volume, she mentions 
the then celebrated Miss Cornelia Knight as ‘ one of 
the many of her sex who had to remember and record 
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the brutal wit of Johnson’ ; but later on, in the preface 
to her second book, she is made to admit that Miss 
Knight had written to her, professing her absolute 
ignorance of any such roughness of speech from Dr. 
ieee, and speaking with grateful remembrance of 
the unvarying gentleness and kindness of his language 
to her at all times! 

Laetitia Matilda died in 1835, and is buried in 
Twickenham Parish Church. In her life-time, Twick- 
enham was not a little proud of her as a local celebrity, 
and its guide-books spoke of ‘her admirable works of 
imagination and‘ her classical and conversational 
talents ’ ; but when she was safely dead, they changed 
their tone, and described her as ‘as grotesque a per- 
sonage as could be imagined.’ Peace to her ashes! 
Posterity owes to her many an entertaining half-hour. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 





OUR LADY’S GIFT TO MEXICO > 


J Bean visits of Our Lady to a poor native Mexican 
in the early years of the Spanish occupation of 
New Spain, and her gift through him of the miracu- 
lous painting, now venerated under the title of ‘Our 
Lady of Guadalupe,’ have often been recounted, but 
none of the early traditions, it would seem, bear a 
greater impress of truth and scrupulous investigation 
than the account left by the Spanish chronicler Fray 
Luis Becerra Tanco, Professor of Native Languages 
in the University of Mexico, and dated in 1666. He 
says that in the previous year he was invited by the 
Cathedral Chapter to depose on oath all that he knew 
on the subject, and he now commits to writing an 
accurate and circumstantial record of this evidence. 

In the first place, he says he has a very clear recol- 
lection of the incident as related to him in his youth 
by three Spaniards of note, one of them his uncle, 
who had known contemporaries of the Bishop Fray 
Don Juan de Zumarraga and other personages con- 
cerned in the event, and were themselves born within 
a few years of the date of the miracle. Further, his 
knowledge of the native language and customs—his 
favourite study—has enabled him to examine the 
native records of this happening before they had dis- 
appeared, for he says that, under the influence of 
Spanish education, the natives are losing the art they 
possessed of transmitting their traditions by pictures 
and chants. He adds that it cost him many vigils. to 
correlate their reckoning with his own and separate 
exaggerations from reality: ‘. ... y @ mi me costé 
mucho desvelo el ajustar su computo a el nuestro y 
apartar lo supersticioso de lo natural.’ But lest tradi- 
tion become confused, he thinks it well to collect and 
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relate the actual facts, though there could be no more 
striking testimony of the truth of the miracle than the 
mibaidine picture itself. 

It was about three or four years after the conquest 
of Mexico—namely, in 1523—that a party of twelve 
Franciscans arrived from Spain to evangelise the 
natives, or Indians, as they were called. Great suc- 
cess attended the efforts of these missionaries, and 
among others whom they instructed and baptised was 
> an Indian, about 48 years of age, to whom they gave 
the name of Juan Diego and to his wife that of Maria 
Lucia, living in a village some ten or twelve miles 
from the capital. After their baptism in 1524, they 
both lead a very edifying life (Maria Lucia appears to 
have died in 1529), and were especially remarkable for 
their devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Despite the dis- 
tance, they attended diligently the instructions of the 
Franciscan Fathers, who had their church and convent 
in one of the suburbs of Mexico. Every Saturday 
Juan Diego left his village to hear Mass at the Fran- 
ciscan Church in honour of our Blessed Lady. At the 
time of the miraculous occurrence he was living in a 
village near his native place, some ten miles from the 
City of Mexico, with an uncle, who had been baptised 
Juan Bernardino, and to whom he was greatly 
attached. 

His way to the Friary led him over an eminence, 
which comes out like a spur from the hills around the 
valley, and is situated about three miles from the 
Capital. Now, the 9th of December, 1531 (old style), 
was a Saturday, and Juan Diego, as was his wont, 
had left his village very early to be in time to assist 
at the votive Mass of Our Lady in the Franciscan 
Church, The first streaks of dawn were appearing as 
he reached the foot of the little hill of Tepeyacac, now 
known as Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe. He. was 
climbing up along the path, when he was arrested bv 
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a sound of delightful music, as if a flock of birds were 
singing a most enchanting melody. Looking upward, 
he remarked a cloud of dazzling whiteness encircled by 
a rainbow on the summit of the hill. Instead of any 
sense of fear or astonishment, he felt a sensation of 
indescribable joy and gladness, so that, as he after- 
wards related, he asked himself, was he already dead 
and in Paradise. Presently from out of the cloud he 
heard himself called by name tenderly and affection- 
ately, ‘Juan, my son, come hither and fear. not,’ 
whereupon he clambered swiftly up to the rocks which 
formed the summit. There, in the midst of a light as 
of the sun, stood a Lady of surpassing beauty. She 
spoke in his own idiom with the utmost benignity and 
gentleness, and asked him where he was going. -He 
replied that he was on his way to the Franciscan 
Church in the City to hear the Holy Mass, for so the 
Ministers of God had instructed him. The Lady then 
told him that she was the ever-spotless Virgin, Mother 
of the true God, and that she designed to show from 
this spot her exceeding love and compassion to his 
countrymen, the Indians, and that innumerable bless- 
ings would be granted to all those who came there to 
solicit her help and intercession. He was to go, there- 
fore, to the Bishop in the City of Mexico, relate all 
that he had seen and heard, and say that her Divine 
Son wished a Sanctuary to be built on this hill in her 
honour. ‘Go now in peace, my son,’ she added, ‘ and 
I will remember the pains and diligence you take in 
this matter.’ 

Juan Diego promised he would do his utmost in her 
service, and, taking leave with great humility and 
reverence, he continued along the path over the hill 
to Mexico. After assisting at Mass in the Franciscan 
Church, he proceeded to the Bishop’s Palace. Fray 
Don Juan de Zumatraga, Bishop-elect of Mexico, had 
now been Apostolic Administrator in the Province of 
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New Spain some three years, and was greatly beloved 
by all his flock. When, however, Juan Diego pre- 
sented himself, the servants, either because it was too 
early in the morning, or because they saw he was just 
a poor native catechist, told him to wait in the court- 
yard. At length, won by his patient and humble de- 
meanour, they informed the Bishop, who at once 
caused him to be admitted. The poor Indian related 
faithfully all the events of the morning as the Vision 
had enjoined. It is worthy of note that in describing 
the Lady he almost foreshadowed the miraculous pic- 
ture not yet seen by anyone, a fact which did not fail 
to impress the Bishop when he afterwards remembered 
it. Now, however, though struck with the evident 
simplicity and truthfulness of the Indian, Fray Juan 
was not inclined to give the story too ready credence. 
He thought it might be an effect of a vivid imagination 
—perhaps a dream—or even—as the natives, though 
pious and fervent, were but recent converts—an arti- 
fice of the demon to encourage them in superstition. 
So he dismissed Juan Diego kindly enough, telling 
him to come another day, and that the building of a 
church was a matter to be looked into carefully and 
not undertaken lightly. 

Juan Diego, therefore, took his leave disheartened 
and disappointed, for not only was he not believed, 
but he seemed to have failed utterly in the mission Our 
Blessed Lady had so generously confided to him. 
Returning home, for it was already late evening, he 
came sorrowfully enough to the little hill, and, reach- 
ing the top, found Our Lady at the same spot awaiting 
him. He related carefully the incident of the day, 
the Bishop’s questionings, his refusal: to believe him, 
his evident opinion that the erection of a church might 
be some whim or fancy of Juan Diego’s own. 

: Therefore, Most Noble Lady and Mistress,’ said 
he, ‘ forgive my incapacity, and pardon me if I submit 
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that your service would be better accomplished by 
some high personage ; this poor Mexican is, as you see, 
entirely without consideration and useless for such a 
mission.” Our Lady listened with much patience and 
gentleness, cheered and comforted him, saying she 
had indeed many servants who would delight in this 
office, but because of his devotedness she intended to 
entrust it to him. 

‘To-morrow, go again to the Bishop,’ said she; ‘ and 
say to him that you are sent by the Ever-Spotless 
Virgin, Mother of Christ the Lord, who wishes to be 
invoked in this place.’ Juan Diego replied that he 
was sure the Bishop would not listen to him, but that 
he would, nevertheless, do as she bade him, and relate 
to her faithfully on his return all that had passed. 

The next day was, of course, Sunday, and Juan 
Diego left his native village early to assist with the 
others at Holy Mass at the Franciscan Church. After 
Mass there was Catechism and Instructions, and when 
it was over, Juan Diego directed his steps once more 
to the Bishop’s Palace. The servants put him to wait 
in the courtyard, but after some time Fray Don Juan 
himself perceived him, and caused him to be brought 
in. Juan Diego related to the Bishop all that had oc- 
curred at the second apparition, and Fray Don Juan 
de Zumérraga could not help being impressed by the 
poor Indian’s great candour and simplicity. Question- 
ing him closely, he saw that he could not have imagined 
or invented the story. But, on the one hand, he was 
fearful of superstition among the native converts, and, 
on the other, he did not think it advisable to appear to 
attach too much importance to the tale of a simple 
natwe. Hesaid, therefore, that he wished Juan Diego 
to ask the Lady for a positive testimony or proof before 
proceeding further. Juan Diego replied at once that 
he would do so, and asked what was his Lordship’s 
desire. The readiness and simplicity of this answer 
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pleased Don Juan de Zumdtraga, and, turning to two 
attendants who were in the room, he told them in 
Spanish, a language unknown to Juan Diego, to follow 
the Indian when he left the Palace, and report faith- 
fully all they saw or heard. He then dismissed Juan 
Diego, who set off homeward. - 

The two servants followed unobserved, until the 
Indian arrived at a small brook at the foot of the hill 
of Tepeyacac, when, to their amazement, he disap- 
peared from their sight, nor could they find any trace 
of him, though the country was open and offered little 
means of concealment. They, therefore, returned 
home much disgusted, accusing him to the Bishop of 
being a rogue and a cheat, and deserving of punish- 
ment. Meanwhile, Juan Diego had unsuspectingly 
continued his route, and arrived at the top of the hill, 
where he found Our Lady awaiting him. He related 
how much he had been questioned, and how the Bishop 
desired a testimony or sign. Our Lady listened with 
the greatest kindliness, and told him to come there 
the following morning, when she would give a sign to 
take to the Bishop. He promised to do so, and took 
his leave humbly and reverently, returning to his vil- 
lage. On arrival, he found his uncle Juan Bernardino 
had been taken suddenly ill. 

The next morning he was in high fever, and Juan 
Diego had to look ioe a doctor and to get ready the 
medicines, and wait on the invalid, so that he forgot 
about everything else. During the night Juan Ber- 
nardino became so much worse that he thought he was 
near to death, and therefore told his nephew to go as 
early as possible in the morning to the Franciscan 


Convent and bring one of the Fathers to administer 


the Last Sacraments. Accordingly, Juan Diego, full 
of anxiety, set forth on his errand before daybreak. 
The sun was just rising as he reached the foot of the 
little hill of Tepeyacac.- Just then he recollected that 
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he had promised to come there the previous day, but he 
was now unwilling to delay on account of his uncle, 
and he thought, when he had seen the Franciscans, 
he would come back and wait at the top of the hill 
until the Vision should appear. If the Lady were 
there already she would not see him, he opined in his 
simplicity, by his taking the path which went around 
the hill. He did this accordingly, when, to his aston- 
ishment, as he turned the corner near a large tree, he 
saw the Lady coming down the hill towards him. 
Rather confused, and afraid that she would be angry 
with him, he, nevertheless, went forward to meet her. 
‘Why are you taking this path, dear son,’ she said 
with great kindliness, and Juan Diego hastened to 
relate his trouble and anxiety about his uncle, whom 
he thought to be at the point of death. Our Lady re- 
assured him, telling him not to fear, that she was ever 
mindful of her servants, and that he could be quite 
satisfied his uncle was not going to die this time (he 
lived for thirteen years afterwards). ‘In fact,’ she 
added, ‘he is now completely recovered.’ Juan Diego 
felt greatly relieved on hearing this, and immediately 
said he was ready to take the sign to the Bishop in 
Mexico City, as there was no longer need to go to the 
Franciscans. Whereupon, Our Lady bade him go to 


/ the top of the hill, where he had seen her previously, 
| and bring back in his blanket or tilma some of the roses 


he would find blooming there. Juan Diego knew per- 
fectly well he would not find roses, nor, indeed, flowers 
of any kind, since there was nothing but bare rocks, 
with scarcely a creeper in the crevices; besides, it was 
mid-winter—still, he-did as he was bidden. He was 
amazed to find then a cluster of rose-trees, laden with 
the most beautiful sweet-smelling flowers that had ever 
been seen. Collecting a goodly number in his ¢ilma, 
he hastened with them to the foot of the tree, where 
Our Lady stood awaiting him. And here our Spanish 
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chronicler interrupts his narration to say that the old 
decaying trunk, still to be seen (1666) at the foot of 
the hill, near the brook, must be the self-same one 
under which Our Lady waited. Juan Diego presented 
the roses to Our Lady, who took them in her hands and 
presently replaced them in the éi/ma. 

‘Carry these now to the Bishop,’ said she, ‘as a 
testimony of the wish of my Divine Son and of mine 
for a Sanctuary on this hill, but wait until your come 
into the Bishop’s presence before showing them or 
opening your ¢ilma before anyone.’ She then dis- 
missed Juan Diego, and, assured now that he would 
be believed, he went along most joyously, one end of 
the ¢i/ma knotted around his neck, Every now and 
again he would glance through its folds at the mar- 
vellous roses, more beautiful than any he had ever 
seen, and he stopped occasionally to inhale their ex- 
quisite perfume. 

He was even more rudely treated than before when 
he asked to see Fray Don Juan de Zumdfraga; never- 
theless, he seated himself in the courtyard of the 
Palace with great contentment, waiting patiently until 
he should be summoned. Meanwhile, at was noticed 
that he had a bundle in his ¢i/ma, and this, with his 
apparent joyfulness, aroused the attention of some of 
the Bishop’s servants. They asked him what he had 
thus concealed, and on his refusal to say anything, 
in spite of his tears and protestations, they dragged 
open one side of his cloak, and beheld the exquisite 
roses. They attempted to take hold of some of them, 
but every time they did so the roses seemed not real, 
but painted or woven on the blanket itself. Someone 
hastened to tell Fray Don Juan de Zumdrraga of the 
occurrence, and the poor Indian was brought before 
him. 

‘Most excellent Lord,’ said Juan Diego, throwing 
himself at the Bishop’s feet, ‘ I have brought the testi- 
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mony you asked for from Our Lady, who instructed me 
to show it only in your presence.’ He then threw 
open the éi/ma, and the miraculous roses fell on the 
floor. The Bishop-had not recovered from his amaze- 
ment at the sight of this prodigy, when his attention 
was drawn to the picture imprinted on the éi/ma itself, 
depicting, as he remembered, the apparition revealed 
to as iego. Untying the ¢i/ma reverently from the 
Indian’s neck, he carried it with great devotion to his 
own Oratory, and there assembling his whole house- 
hold he gave thanks to God and to Our Blessed Lady 
for the wonderful gift which had been vouchsafed. 
He retained Juan Diego in his Palace the whole of 
that day, and next morning bade him accompany him 
to the places where he had seen and spoken to the 
Apparition. 

fter he had pointed these out to the Bishop, Juan 
Diego begged permission to return to his village and 
see his uncle, whom he had left in such a dangerous 
state. Fray Don Juan accorded this readily, and, as 
he knew all the circumstances, he directed two of his 
personal attendants to accompany Juan Diego that 
they might see and vouch for themselves. In effect, 
they found Juan Bernardino in perfect health. He 
received them cordially, delighted to see such honour 
shown to his nephew by the Spaniards. He related 
to them that soon after sunrise on the previous day 
Our Lady had appeared to him in the same form as 
to his nephew,, and restored him to health. She told 
him that a Sanctuary would be built on the hill of 
Tepeyacac, and that it should be called ‘Our Lady 
of Guadalupe,’ and from thence she designed to 
shower innumerable blessings on her dear children of 
his race, and on all who came there for help. Here 
our chronicler remarks that °*Guadalupe’ is a very 
doubtful interpretation. Juan Bernardino knew no 
Spanish, and what he most likely said to the Spaniards 
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was the word we render 7 epecouatlanopeuh or T equat- 


lanopeuh, which signifies “who appeared on the top 
of the rocky hill.’ Probably that was the expression 
Our Lady herself used. But the Spaniards, familiar 
with the shrine of Guadalupe in their own country, 
were led by the similarity of the sounds to give their 
own name to the Mexican shrine. Our chronicler gives 
many instances of place names even more violently 
disguised or distorted by the Spanish pronunciation. 
He says that a native Mexican asked to say ‘ Guada- 
lupe’ would articulate it as Tequatalope. It is even 
possible, he adds, Tequatlaxopeuh, ‘ who drives away 
devourers,’ was the name given. 


The fame of the occurrence spread with the greatest 
rapidity. So great was the concourse of people who 
flocked to visit the miraculous picture that we learn of 
its transfer fifteen days later, on December 27th, to 
the Cathedral, where it was exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful until the Church built to receive it was 
erected. Fray Don Juan de Zumarraga considered 
that the summit of the hill was too exposed to the 
violent tempests which sometimes rage in this r: sion, 
and therefore caused the edifice to be placed near the 
spot where Our Lady had returned the roses to Tuan 
Diego. Later, however, a small chapel was built on 
the summit. Since then, continues the pious chronic- 
ler, no record can be kept of the abundant favours ex- 
tended therein to Our Lady’s clients, and representa- 
tions of the miraculous picture are to be found in every 
household in the Province. 


The Franciscan Bishop, Fray Don Juan de Zumét- 
raga, first Bishop of Mexico, died in 1548 at the age 
of 80, and in the same year went to his reward the 
pious Indian, Juan Diego. After the vision he had 
spent his life in the service of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
attending to the chapel which had been built, and tak- 
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. Our Lady’s Gift to Mexico 


ing care of the beloved picture which it enshrined. 


His uncle, Juan Bernardino, had died four years pre- - - 


viously, at the age of 84. According to the Indian 
tradition, both were visited and consoled at the hour of 
their death by Our Lady herself. She had promised 

them this favour in reward of their devotedness. ; 


Our chronicler is so satisfied with its miraculous 
nature and origin that he does not describe at great 
length the miraculous picture itself, but he says that 
many artists have examined it most carefully, and he 
gives some details of its texture and appearance :— 
‘The dilma or blanket, similar to those in use by the 
poorer natives, is about two and a half yards long by 
about a yard and a half wide. It is made of the fibre 
of a palm common in this region, roughly plaited or 
woven into four pieces, which are rudely tacked to- 
gether. If you hold it up to the light it seems so loosely 
joined as to be practically transparent. It cannot be 
conceived how a painter, by any art known to us at 
this period, could cause colours to remain on such a 
roughly fabricated texture. Nevertheless, it is assur- 
edly an admirable painting, full of harmony both in 
form and colour. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate and the perishable nature of the material, it 
has remained intact, merely protected by a glass over 
its frame, for now over 130 years, whilst numbers of 
copies reproduced on canvas and other durable sub- 
stances have been unable to resist the changes of the 
seasons inthis region.” __ 


To-day, after nearly four hundred years, it is still 
extant, and its magnificent Shrine almost covers 
the hill, but, as our chronicler remarks, even if it had 
entirely perished, this would detract nothing from the 
accuracy of its well-established tradition. 


Let us hope that in the near future, through the in- 
tercession of her powerful Patroness, an era of peace 
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and prosperity may be given to Mexico, which, grate- 

ful for Our Lady’s precious gift places at the foot of 

the picture as a national device Non fecit taliter omni 
F. MonTcomeey. 


ROXBURGH 


UMBLING out of the old town 
I hit the old road; 
(Tobacco, limbs and tacketty shoon 
The outfit and the load) 


By hooks and turns the craziest 
It reared and pitched and wound 
A general line on one great crest 
And far outseeing ground. 


I saw, the road’s erratic guest, 
Landscapes swing and bound; 

The more I pressed my unknown quest 
Deeper repose I found. 


Not as an angel understands, 
The Thrones and Cherubim:: 
‘I see the work of blessed hands 
By a light shrouded dim.’ 


I seemed to wield a tenuous wand, 
And with it write in space, 

With trembling heart and steady hand, 
A long-remembered phrase; 


Shortening it, in fluent air 
I had the power to trace 
The unforgettable; and there 
The outline of a face. 
Joun Gray. 
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THE EXPERT JUDGE OF THE JUST PRICE 


poe a long time we have admired Mr. Penty’s 
subtle argument for the necessity of the Guild of 
Experts based on the fundamental necessity of the 
Just Price. As a work of economic craftsmanship, 
this argument has long seemed to us to have few 
rivals, and no answer. 

Yet we were never without our misgivings that some- 
where in the subtle-simple ratiocination there was 
something akin to what the metaphysicians would call 
‘a passing from the ideal order to the real.’’> An un- 
comfortable feeling that there was a fly in Mr. Penty’s 
translucent amber left us little or no intellectual rest. 

We were not concerned to deny the ultimate con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. Penty from his ultimate pre- 
misses. Indeed, for a long time, we hesitated to 
discuss even with ourselves our doubts about his 
reasoning, lest we should throw doubts upon his con- 
clusions and eventually about his premisses. But in 
the end our thoughts have taken such definite shape 
that we cannot withold them from ourselves and even 
from Mr. Penty himself, 

Several principles have to be understood before 
the subtle deflection in Mr. Penty’s argument can be 
detected or even understood. 

1. Price is an ambiguous word. It may stand for 
real wealth, such as bread, butter, beer; or token- 
wealth, a gold sovereign, a currency note, a cheque, 
etc. 

2. If price is taken to be token-wealth, it is clear 
that, to use the distinction of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
question is not essential but accidental, because only 
realities are essential, and tokens are accidental. The 
power to grasp the distinction between the essential 
and accidental in economics accredits a man as a 
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thinker. Thus it is incredible how many people look 
on railways, ships, harbours, markets, as economic 
ends in themselves. Yet all these things are but means, 
and good in so far as they -are practically good-for- 
something. In other words, they are good for trade 
and transport—.é., for distribution. But as only pro- 
duction and consumption, and not distribution, are the 
economic ultimates, whatever wealth is good for dis- 
tribution is only conditionally and not essentially good. 

3. Moreover, ‘Price’ is not a relation to a thing, 
but to a person. Things have no rights nor duties. 
Yet the Sent Price may be a right on one side and a 
duty on the other. It would be ridiculous to say that 
the Apollo Belvedere has a right to be bought for 
£10,000; or that our duty to the Apollo Belvedere is 
to buy it at not less than £10,000. 

Price, like every act of Justice, indeed, has a two- 
fold relation—a direct relation to a person, and an 
indirect relation to a thing: for example, John owes 
James [direct personal object] fifty pounds [indirect 
material object]’. Incomplete would be such a sen- 
tence as ‘John owes fifty pounds,’ or again, ‘John 
owes James.’ 

4. If Price is, then, primarily a relation to a person 
rather than to a thing—who is this person? The - 
answer is clear when we realise that the Price is not 
primarily a relation to the work done; but is primarily 
a relation to the worker. 

5. Adding together our thoughts, it is clear that 
Price is a thing or things enabling the worker to fulfil 
his duty for the time he has spent in making the thing. 

6. Let us carry this a step further by saying that 
this person to whom the price is in essential and direct 
relation is not merely a human being but is a Father. 
It is clear that work-man as man has no continuity. 
It is only work-man as father that carries on the work- 
man as work-man. 
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7. From this we conclude that the Expert who is to 
judge of the Just Price of a thing made is not the so- 
called expert in the craft of making the thing; but is 
the Father, who is the expert in what is necessary to 
support the family in whose home or shop the thing 1s 
made. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
buyer as well as to the maker. 

8. This deduction, which seems apodictic and cer- 
tain, seems, furthermore, to be confirmed by the find- 
ings of experience. As a matter of fact, the body of 
mere craft-experts tend to judge value in terms of 
token-wealth, and not in terms of real wealth; and 
especially not in terms of real wealth necessary for the 
upkeep of a family. Thus booksellers tend to value 
(!) books only by their token-value; and, indeed, by 
the token-value which can be artificially increased by 
that casual and unthinking thing called fashion. We 
ourselves have bought six folio volumes of most valu- 
able biblical texts for six shillings! Again, art valuers 
need not necessarily be just judges of the real merit 
of the alleged work of art. But they must be at home 
with the selling prices in the book market; especially 
in the United States book market. 

g. Whilst we are whole-heartedly with Mr. Penty 
in his attempt to revive that elaborate Co-operative 
Society called the Guild on the basis of the Just Price, 
we venture to think that his arguments, vented more 
carefully, will also yield that best, most primitive, 
and most indestructible Co-operative Unit—based not 
merely on production, but on reproduction—the 
Human Family; of whom the head, the Father, is 
the expert who, with his fellow-fathers, is the ultimate 
judge of the Just Price.: 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE HORNBERG 


A BOY E the col at Saanenmoser there is a moun- 

tain called the Hornberg, which the skiers love. 
The beginners practise all day on its lower fields of 
snow—‘the nursery slopes they call it, where it is 
steep straight going and no oe a or pitfalls. Higher 
up there are the dark green fir-forests, and above them 
again the highest fields slope upwards towards the 
summit, dazzling white against the blue. On either 
side below the col the valleys wind away among a sea 
of mountains, on one side into the heart of Switzer- 
land, on the other towards the Lake of Geneva and the 
mountains of Savoy. 

I had often climbed the hard snowy track up the 
Hornberg in the early afternoon and run down on skis 
across the wide easy slopes. It was a jolly friendly 
mountain, its snow alive with skiers, its silence broken 
by voices, the upward path marked by occasional huts 
and chalets, the snow crossed and re-crossed all the 
way up with the tracks of innumerable skis. The 
skiers have familiarly named certain places: such as 
‘Devil’s Gap,’ slippery with ice under the trees, 
through which the beginners slither and slide, and 
*Major’s Corner,’ the difficult path through the wood 
which some old Major was supposed to have made 
famous with his perpetual falls. It seemed to be a 
mountain entirely dedicated to mankind, too good- 
natured to resent the invaders, and appearing to 
achieve a perfect friendliness by sacrificing something 
of its dignity. The neighbouring peaks were too high 
for frequent ascents, and kept their terrors and 
austere secrets apart. The Oldenhorn and the 
Wildhorn, huge snowy fastnesses to the south-west, 
and the Rubli with his abrupt precipices, were like 
kings in their own desolate right, towering and frown- 
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ing above the valleys—real mountains, not to be lightly 
approached nor familiarly thought of. But the Horn- 
berg with its lower summit and easy slopes appeared 
to have lost its mysterious mountain birthright and. to 
have become only a playground for skiers. Here 
were no secrets at the heart of desolation and no vast 
impersonal life-force to declare itself in solitude, be- 
cause desolation and solitude were both foresworn. 
It kept no secrets, lived no life apart. Or so I 
wrongly thought, having climbed and skied on the 
Hornberg only in the company of others, and at the 
more ordinary times of the day. But one morning I 
climbed it alone in the early hours, and from that day 
I thought of the mountain with real awe and reverence, 
and wondered at its high bright secrets, and kept 
strange memories of it in a place apart in my mind. 
For I discovered it was a mount of Vision: a battle- 
field : a terrible place of spears. 

When I left the flat snow-fields of the col and turned 
towards the Hornberg to begin the ascent the sky was 
a wash of gold and faint violet, and the sun was not 
yet in sight. In perfect solitude and silence I 
climbed the mountain in its own shadow, up the track 
no longer familiar in the unfamiliar light. The 
dazzling snowfields of the daytime, with their sharp 
blue and purple shadows, had disappeared into the 
mystery of a uniform shadow. nlike the cloud- 
shadow of a grey day, overcast from the sky, here the 
mountain overcast itself, and the smooth slopes and 
crowding trees stood hushed together in this denial of 
the light. It was not like the welcome shadow of 
evening, for it was a real negation. The whole land- 
scape was waiting, and through its sombreness the 
mountainside expressed a vast expectancy. It con- 
fessed its incompleteness : it was waiting for the light. 

I came to a wide belt of trees which lay across the 
path, where the track leading through the wood is 
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hard and slippery and difficult to negotiate on the way 
down. This was the place the skiers call ‘ Major’s 
Corner,’ and till then I had laughed whenever | 
thought of it. But now, going in under the trees was 
like going into a temple. In the general shade the 
wood made a deeper shadow, a consecrated gloom of 
its own, and I instinctively stood still so as not to dis- 
turb that sacerdotal silence of waiting. The trees 
crowded and pressed all about me, hungering for the 
light, like dim colourless columns in a Temple of De- 
sire. ‘Through the long twilight they pray for the 
dawn ’—the line of verse went through my mind on 
tiptoe as if even thought must go silently in that 
place. I went on up the path and came to the outer 
edge of the wood. Above, the bare snow-fields led 
slope on slope to the summit, eager for the sunrise. 
The long brave lines swept upwards towards the sky; 
and J went up with them, seeking the light. 

There is no benediction in life like that of desire 
fulfilled, and surprise is not lost in it because delight 
will always take the soul unaware. Direction and de- 
sire are the motif of all pilgrimages and haunt the 
springs of all love-affairs. But there is great danger 
in ardent desiring because of the risk of disappoint- 
ment, which is almost the ugliest word in the lan- 
guage. Faith and expectation are treacherous fore- 
runners of pain because all the defences of the soul 
are laid down and the doors are wide open, so that the 
enemy, on arrival, finds an unusually easy entrance. 
Perhaps it is because of this worst of risks that great 
desire is rare in human life. The pilgrims and the 
lovers remain few and far between, and most people 
live hand to mouth in their emotions. But the desires 
of the earth are powerful and deep. The great planet 
lives by its desires. Where is there a thirst like the 
thirst of parched earth for rain, or desire like the 
headlong desire of a river for the sea? The earth’s 
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desire for the sun is the first law of its journey through 
space, and it was one aspect of this great longing that 
I came upon as I climbed the Hornberg in the early 
morning. 

I climbed up the last steep ascent of the track, and 
came out upon the snow-covered, sun-flooded table- 
Jand on the summit. 

Is it part of the human doom, a starting up at death 
remembered, that towns, which are centres of human 
activity and feeling, wake up at evening and show 
their individual personality at sunset more than at any 
other time? If this is so, then the converse spirit 
speaks for the mountains in the early morning. These 
that die not are most themselves at the coming of the 
light. Mountains are the children of the morning. 

The sun had been up an hour or more. Across the 
snow blew the keen sweet wind, free of perfume, 
sweet with the sweetness of utter freshness. The 
world looked as if it had just been made. The sun 
shone on a tumbled wilderness of white peaks stretch- 
ing on every side as far as the eye could reach : it was 
as if a vast wave of splendour, curling in the heavens, 
had broken at last and flooded down upon the earth, 
drowning it in light. The morning was late enough 
for the first rose and gold to have gone from the snow, 
and there was no transient borrowed effects. Every- 
thing was superbly itself. The mountains, almost 
self-conscious with delight, trooped together like 
chieftains feasting at the banquet of the sun. 

Behind me down the slopes up which I had come the 
light was pouring in wave upon living wave, flooding 
across the snow and making it sparkle like diamonds 
on a bridal dress, answering the desire of the trees and 
touching them with green fire, filling the valley brim- 
ful with splendour. I watched it in silence, awestruck 
to see the sun keep its promise to. the earth, and to 
see the earth fulfilled of its heart’s desire. As I had 
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shared in the mountain’s dumb longing on the upward 
climb, now I stooped and took the cords from my skis 
and sped downwards, following the down-sweeping 
of the light. 

The Hornberg had told me strange enough secrets 
before its final word shook me to the heart. Almost as 
a friend might it had betrayed to me its vigil of desire, 
and always kind to humanity it had shared with my 
doomed conscious being that vision of the great peaks 
feasting together. But it kept its most terrible reve- 
lation Re the end. 

I shot down the snow-fields at zig-zag angles, 
slope after slope, in the rapture and ecstacy of the 
light; down, down; and so to the edge of the wood, 
and into it. 

Then, before I had grasped what had happened, 
the Golden Spears of light were upon me. They 
showered down between the trees, strong and straight 
and terrible, the sharp enemies of the darkness, the 
weapons of the sun. Where they cut through the 
trees the dark branches shone in dazzling green and 
where they struck the ground they splashed the snow 
with light. The temple had become a battlefield. 
What aériel horsemen of the skies held those stern 
bright spears in rest and rode against the conquered 
dark? What far warriors flung those javelins so 
straight and true? From what high battlements be- 
yond the world came that blinding shower of weapons 
fashioned long since in the armouries of the sun? 
Down through the wood I flashed and down through 
the trees flashed the spears, showering on the right 
hand and the left. In the green and golden conflict 
of light and shadow, in the bewilderment of battle, I 
missed the path and skimmed away among the trees 
in a strange sweet anguish of terror, half-afraid yet 
half hoping that some bright spear-head would have 
me through the heart. Pierced through with one of 
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these who would ever know darkness again? There 
would be such a scattering of the shadows, such a 
wound of vision, such a window into the light! Com- 
ing wounded from this battlefield who would limp or 
bleed? The feet would leap lighter than sunbeams 
and the veins would run with golden fire. But as I 
swung this way and that, making my own path, I 
realised that I ran with the angle of the living golden 
shafts, not opposing them in their terrible advance. 
If I had turned and climbed up the mountainside, in 
amoment I should have been pierced through, dazzled 
and taken prisoner, to ride forever after with the 
horsemen of the sun. But the mountain hurried me 
downwards, ever downwards, till the noiseless battle- 
field lay behind, and I sped away across the bare white 
fields, breathless and drenched with light. 


ELIzABETH BELLOC. 
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FRIEND, GO UP HIGHER 


HE thirteenth century was without a doubt the 
golden age in the history of the Order of Friars- 
Preachers. Great men in the Order were so numerous 
that you could not possibly tick them off on your fin- 
gers as you might the eminent names in any other 
sphere or age. You might just as well try to sort out 
e leaves that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa, or 
count the waves in the sea or the stars in the sky, 
Perhaps that is why so many great names are so little 
remembered. Memory breaks down under its burden. 
The thickly-clustered constellation creates one lumi- 
nous blaze and the single stars are lost in the glare. 

Perhaps you have never heard of John of Vercelli 
precisely because his brilliance has been—no, not 
eclipsed, but absorbed in the steady glow of his shin- 
ing contemporaries. Who, then, you may well ask, 
was this Dominican star? 

The Blessed Father John of Vercelli was the sixth 
Master General of the Order. Both time and place 
of his birth are doubtful, and, indeed, very little is 
known of his early years. But we know that he died 
at Montpellier in 1283, and we gather, therefore, that, 
even if he ever set eyes on St. Dominic, it must have 
been unreflecting baby eyes or the solemn eyes of very 
early boyhood. Anyhow, if he had never met St. 
Dominic in person, he early came under the spell of 
Dominic’s sons, and was caught up in the stupendous 
movement Dominic had started. We know for certain 
that, before he became a Friar, John taught Canon 
Law in the University of Paris. Now, no man at any 
university in the Middle Ages could by any possibility 
help seeing and hearing Friars-Preachers. 

There was one Friar in particular whom we know 
John did come across. This was the famous Master 
Jordan of Saxony, who was called the Apostle of the 
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Universities. He was an astounding person of rare 
eloquence and of captivating charm. e was just the 
man that youth would flock to hear. He presented to 
them a glorious ideal, decked out in glowing beauty 
and made attractive with a taking humour. The 
apostolic life, he would say, was a high adventure ; its 
hardships and sacrifices were splendidly desirable to 
generous hearts that longed to give of their best to the 
Only Friend who mattered. This radiant view of the 
Christian life, set forth in sermons that sparkled with 
wit, enchanted and won youthful hearts wherever 
Jordan went. And he went everywhere—from one 
seat of learning to another, drawing after him with his 
matchless eloquence and the persuasiveness of the 
grace that spoke within him a more marvellous train 
of young-eyed striplings than ever Pied Piper be- 
witched with his piping. Young men and boys tumbled 
over one another in their keenness to give up all things 
and don the livery of Christ. Young men were told 
to beware of attending Jordan’s sermons, ‘for like 
a courtesan, he tries to seduce people by winning 
address.’ Yet the young men could not resist, and we 
hear that at one place the weavers were unable to 
supply cloth fast enough to cope with the crowds of 
postulants who clamoured to receive the white habit. 
Writing to his friend Blessed Diana, Jordan says: ‘I 
am off to Oxford, where I expect a big haul.’ 

Now, John of Vercelli was not caught in Jordan’s 
net in Paris, or, if he was, he managed to wriggle 
through the meshes; but he was not to escape; and, 
later on, when he was lecturing at Vercelli, he was 
taken. Let the chronicler, Gerard de Frachet, tell 
the story : 

There was at Vercelli a cleric of note and well read 
in law who apparently, noticing the dwindling num- 
bers at his lectures, inquired where his pupils were, 
and discovered that they had gone off in crowds to join 
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the Friars-Preachers. John leaps up from his desk, 
leaves the books open before him and, forgetting even 
to inform his friends or settle up his worldly affairs, 
darts. off like one crazed to the house where the Friars 
were staying. On the way he all but collides with an 
acquaintance, who asked him where he was hurrying 
to at such a pace and without an attendant. Without 
stopping, he shouted out breathlessly, ‘I’m going to 
God.’ On reaching the place where the Friars were, 
for as yet they had no convent in the town, and finding 
Master Jordan standing among the Brethren, he threw 
off his silk gown, went on his knees, and cried out: 
‘From this hour I belong to God alone.’ Without 
further enquiry or delay, Master Jordan answered: 
“Since you belong to God, we then in His name deliver 
you over to his service’; and, raising him up, he gave 
him the habit. 

Thus precipitately John of Vercelli began his steady 
career as a Friar. He has been described as a robus- 
tious, rugged Piedmontese. He was of rather small 
stature, pleasant of countenance, and, when years 
began to tell upon him, he became slightly lame. He 
was honoured with the special friendship of Louis IX, 
who, as a token, gave John some precious relics— 
thorns from our Lord’s crown. John was endowed 
with a singular memory. A face once seen or a name 
once heard he never forgot. It was his gift also to be 
able to grasp the particulars of a situation with a ready 
sympathy, to sum up a man’s character, to see the best 
in everyone, and to weigh the worth of a man almost at 
a first meeting. This delicate understanding of others, 
combined with a just man’s love of fair play for every- 
one, marked him out as a born ruler. Add to these 
qualities the further gifts of learning and holiness, 
and you will not be surprised to find a man so engag- 
ing, so wise, and so good, being singled out for the 
supreme command of his Order. 
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The chronicles tell the dramatic story of a sermon 
which a certain Brother John of Vicenza preached at 
Bologna on the eve of the day when the election of the 
Master General was to take place in Paris. He held 
up in the pulpit a perfectly clean piece of parchment, 
upon which nothing was written. He told his eager 
congregation that this sheet was to be locked up in 
the Convent archives and was to be drawn forth upon 
the morrow with the name written upon it of him who 
shall have been elected Master General. On the fol- 
lowing day the parchment was taken out, and found 
to have been inscribed with the name of Friar John 
of Vercelli. 


It was in 1264 that he became Master General, and 
during the nineteen years that remained to him he held 
twenty General Chapters. He visited England, Hun- 
gary, Germany and Italy. Here is one of his little 
itineraries : 


Starting from Paris, he proceeds to Montpellier, 


then to Treves, Bologna and Viterbo; back once more 
to Paris, then to Milan, Montpellier and Florence; 
thence to Buda, back to Lyons, then Bologna, Pisa, 
Bordeaux, Oxford and Florence. With the exception 
of the provinces of Dacia, Poland, Greece and Spain, 
he visited all the Convents of the Order—no small per- 
formance in days when, for Friars at any rate, every 
journey was:a walking tour. 


But why all this ceaseless walking? Well, what 
were feet made for? -Do you think they were given 
to you for you to let them swell up with gout and rheu- 
matics in your railway trains and motor-cars? There 
was no temptation to think so in the Middle Ages, 
when railways and Fords had not been introduced for 
the destruction of sane travel. Soldiers, monks and 
friars are still—though not so much as they were— 
the foot-sloggers and leg-stretchers of the world. 
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If the head of an Order wished to keep in touch 
with his flock he did it by journeying on foot, because 
walking was prescribed as the only way consistent with 
poverty. Thus John of Vercelli, with his lame leg 
and a heavy burden of years, tramped all over Europe. 

It is all very well to make laws, but if one wishes to 
be something more than a finger post pointing the way, 
if one wishes to govern, he must see that the laws are 
carried out: and to see that laws are not flouted, the 
governor must sometimes separ on the spot. This, 
anyhow, was John’s notion of law and authority. He 
wanted to see for himself : he would see the Brethren 
individually and separately: he would hear of their 
failings, their complaints, their apostolic ambitions. 
It was only by an intimate knowledge of all his friars 
that he could hope to govern with justice and without 
illusions. His friars were not mere pieces on a chess 
board or cogs in a machine; they were live human 
beings of flesh, blood and soul; and John wished to 
know them singly and individually, and not merely 
in flocks. 

After visiting his convents John gained a fairly com- 


prehensive and accurate knowledge of the personnel — 


at his disposal. He knew the good and indifferent 
elements. He could place men where they would find 
scope and outlet for particular talents and leanings: 
the square pegs could easily be removed from the 
round holes, His vagabond life was really worth while 
when it gave him the opportunity of knowing his own 
and letting his own know him. 

On these visitations we are told that Father John 
did not always announce his arrival beforehand. It 
must not be imagined that he would play the spy or 
pounce upon a convent unawares. No doubt he had 
discovered that when his coming was expected, all 
kinds ofelaborate and unreal preparations were made, 
and that his Friars were more intent upon making a 
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good impression than upon being their own natural 
selves. He would rather see them as they were in 
their everyday, work-a-day lives than be expected to 
give an insincere praise to a brushed-up and perfect 
state of things which he knew had been artificially pre- 
pared and adroitly stage-managed like a battalion of 
soldiers all scrubbed up, polished and paraded in 
preparation for the General’s inspection. He wanted 
to see them in their normal and spontaneous moods, 
and not when they were dressed up in their party frocks 
and all on their best behaviour. Hence, he did not 
scruple to spring surprises upon the Brethren, and 
even to arrive zwcognito. 

One day, when he was making his rounds in the 
province of Germany, Father John left his companions 
behind on the road, and went ahead with only_one other 
friar. They came toa Dominican Priory, and knocked 
at the door. 

‘We are friars from Lombardy,’ he said in answer 
to the door-keeper’s inquiry. The brother was not 
impressed by the lame little man, who thus announced 
himself. He was obviously an inconspicuous nobody ; 


~ 


‘ and without fuss or ceremony the Prior was informed 


that two friars from Lombardy—one with a game leg— 
were at the door and sought hospitality. It happened 
to be the hour of the midday meal, and the community 
was already assembled in the refectory. 

What a nuisance these foreigners are! No: the 
Prior didn’t say that. He said, in tones none too 
gentle, ‘ Bring them in and put them at the bottom of 
the refectory.’ 

The two Lombards humbly took the places assigned 
them, and a smile went round as Father John limped 
across the floor. The meal proceeded, and the Master 
General watched his sons. (They were certainly not 
putting on airs or trying to impress him!) Now, 
Father John noticed that the Brother who was serving 
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went round the refectory and placed a fish on.a platter 
before each friar ; but he ostentatiously passed over the 
two foreigners, and gave them no fish at all. The 
Master General beckoned to the Brother, and _ whis- 
gees to him, gently: ‘ Will you be so good, dear 
rother, as to ask Father Prior if my companion and 
I may have some fish, because we are famished after 
our long journey?’ 

The Brother took the message to the Prior at the 
top of the refectory. And then came a bang with a 
heavy fist on the table and a gutteral explosion from 
the Prior like thunder amid the solemn silence. He 
didn’t call the Lombards a race of organ-grinders or 
the sons of ice-cream merchants, but he used medieval 
equivalents, which were much more scurrilous. And 
in order to be quite clearly understood, he wound up 
in Latin: ‘Non habemus pisces pro Lombardis! We 
have no fish for the Lombards.’ 

The Master held his peace. The meal—a meagre 
one for the two Lombards—ended, and the community 
filed off to the Church for grace. Then came a great 
knocking and ringing at the door. 

* Who are you?’ asked the doorkeeper of the group 
of friars at the door. 

“We are the Master General’s suite.’ 

‘But where is the Master General?’ 

‘But surely he has already arrived! Didn’t you 
recognise the elderly Father, slightly lame, and 
carrying a stick, and accompanied by another friar?’ 


* * * * 


The. Master General bade someone ring the bell-and 
summon the whole community to the Chapter Room. 
John of Vercelli sat, in the Prior’s seat this time, and 
commenced his sermon with this text : ‘Non habentus 
pisces pro Lombardis! We have no fish for the 
Lombards.’ His commentary was as witty as it was 
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severe. He concluded by deposing the Prior from 
his office and did all he could to put the whole convent 


to rights. 
* * * * 


John of Vercelli was declared Beatus by Pope Pius 
X in 1903. When his office was being composed a wag 
suggested in his honour the following prayer, which 
was not accepted by the Congregation of Rites: 

‘Deus qui optimum Teutonibus piscem tribuisti, 
eoque Longobardos carere ‘permisisti, Beato Joanne 
intercedente, fac nos eduliis hiare caelestibus, cibisque 
uti terrestribus ad sobrietatem.’ 


Bernarp Dexany, O.P. 


THERE BLEW A HORN IN BETHLEHEM 


"HERE blew a horn in Bethlehem, 
Christ sat on Mary’s knee, 

And ‘O,’ she said, ‘my Child,’ she said, 
‘They blow that horn for Thee; 

For Thou shalt hunt the heart of man, 
Thy prey, from hole to hole, 

Till at the last Thy little hands 

Shall close upon his soul.’ 


HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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DR. WILLIAM BARRY’S MEMOIRS 


(NCE upon a time a clerk in Holy (Roman) 
Orders was ifso facto a professional man of 
letters—even in England. Nowadays, the profession 
of letters is become a secular luxury for which English 
Catholic priests, though amply endowed with the 
requisite talents, rarely have opportunity, inclination, 
time or energy. They do not, any more than other 
classes of Englishmen, lack ambition to enrich the 
literature of which they are the heirs, and to win it 
back to the service of Catholic Truth in which it was 
begotten. But as a class they are disciplined to self- 
denial. Though devotion to letters may be urged upon 
them as a duty—which indeed it is—there are other 
more pressing and less romantic duties, in sacristy, 
confessional, class-room and slum, which most of them 
would consider it a treason to postpone to the delights 
of reading and writing in a well-appointed study. Here 
and there, however, circumstances make it possible, 
or even necessary, to develop a vocation along the line 
more agreeable to nature. Such circumstances are 
becoming more normal nowadays than they were for- 
merly. The discipline of self-denial is as necessary 
for young priests to-day as ever it was—perhaps more 
necessary than ever it was. But there are certain ex- 
ternal conditions, as well as certain internal disposi- 
tions generated by modern education in many candi- 
dates for the priesthood, which make the old-time 
discipline of parochial life, with its paucity of pens 
and books, and its plenitude of accounts, bazaars, and 
committee-meetings, as dangerous to some individuals 
as it would be unprofitable to the community if those 
individuals were condemned to it. To enable such 
men to make a priestly discipline of literary work is an 
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rs Dr. William Barry’s Memoirs 
exceedingly delicate duty—but still a duty, and an 
imperative one. : 

In the book’ here under notice Monsignor Barry 
proposes himself as an example of what may be done 
for such young men and by such young men. ‘ My own 
career as a man of letters, a priest,-and an advocate of 
social justice, may serve to encourage another pilgrim, 
such as I was, on his journey towards the better time.’ 

Monsignor Barry’s claim to stand up as a model for 
priests aspiring to literary fame is beyond dispute. 
Though Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has not awarded 
him a niche in the Oxford Book of English Prose, it 
does not follow—from the nature of that collection— 
that he is excluded from the Temple of Secular Fame. . 
On the contrary, it follows from the respectful atten- 
tion which even these Memories and O pinions—not to 
mention Dr. Barry’s earlier and greater works—have 
received from the secular press, that his position 
amongst the literary giants of his generation was not, 
and is not yet, at all contemptible. That this position 
has been won consistently with his duties as a priest 
is plain from the dignity he enjoys in his own Arch- 
diocese, and from the papal honour and congratula- 
tions with which his work has been crowned. On the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee of Priesthood, in May, 
1923, Pope Pius XI wrote in an autograph letter : 

‘. . . « We rejoice to find illustrious authors like the 
Rev. William Barry . . . . who combat writing by writing, 
and have long defended the Truth, and the sacred rights 
of the Church.’ 

It is very difficult, however, to make an example of 
ourselves without serving at the same time as a warning 
to those whom we invite to imitate us. The burden of 
these memories, Monsignor Barry himself tells us, is 
‘the main miracle that I am I.’ ‘What I am to-day 


* Memories and Opinions. By William Barry, D.D. (G. P- 
Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. ; 10/6 net.) 
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{is due . . . | to something original in myself, per- 
sisting under all changes since my third year.’ In 
1863, aged only fourteen, he was out of the top class 
at school, and put into a sort of division by himself, 
‘| knew, it would appear, all that Hammersmith could 
teach me, and even a little more. So I enjoyed the 
rare position of a scholar who selected his own studies. 


. .. . Mr. Harding proposed to his top class that 
they should write from memory the Life of Our Lord. 
It was a bold challenge, yet not unwelcome to clever 
lads of whom he could reckon several in his first rank. 
After all, however, these were only school-boys; let 
me not seem arrogant if I judge that, even at fourteen, 
I was something more. ... I had been capable long 
since of handling grave subjects in the tone, and some- 
times with the knowledge, that would not disgrace a 
genuine scholar. Now was my opportunity.’ 

The opportunity was realized by means of an Essay, 
now lost, but read at the time by Father Faber, who 
said, as he laid it down, ‘ That boy ought to become a 
priest.’ 

At Sedgley Park ‘as at Hammersmith, a position 
was allowed me distinct from all the classes. I had run 
through them in eighteen months, whereas the regular 
time was four years. What made the difference? Two 
things—I studied like a man, not like a school-boy, 
but with a definite purpose; and I brought to the 
assault of Latin and Greek an uncommonly wide 
acquaintance with English authors of the first rank.’ 

For Dr. Barry the Oscott of his day combined all 
the advantages of an efficient Public School, a foreign 
University, and an Oxford College. Dr. Northcote, 
the President, ‘took me through the whole course I 
should have followed at Oxford, if reading for Hon- 
ours.... He was himself a ‘‘ double first,’’ and he 
kept up his classical reading... . Notice of a severely 
critical sort on my work, and the more flatterine on 
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that account, reached me from what was termed ‘* The 
Parlour.”’.... Dr. Northcote proposed that I should 
take the London Matriculation .... Meanwhile, I 
had done extremely well in my Oscott Papers, and 
achieved a triumph by sending up three papers on 
Bishop Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,’’ which received, all three, 

rfect marks. While doing these things I was deep 
in the Greek Tragedians; I had learned Milton almost 
by heart; and I was devouring every book of history 
on which I could lay my hands. ... Masters, indeed, 
have afterwards told me that they were rather afraid 
of giving cays | lessons to any class where I hap- 
pened to be.’ In the London Matriculation, ‘ some- 
what to my astonishment, of nearly a thousand candi- 
dates I came out seventh, with honours and a prize. 
Ihad taken no special pains to fit myself for this ex- 
amination, which was, therefore, all the more to my 
credit: Meanwhile, I received the highest prizes 
which Oscott gave to students in Philosophy.’ Then 
followed immediately a competition for a Roman Scho- 
larship. ‘Who were my rivals I cannot call to mind; 
but I know they had the impression that I was to be 
the successful candidate.’ And so he was. ‘These 
varied distinctions, all achieved at the same time, won 
for me some notice in the Catholic Press; a forecast of 
days to come.’ 

The main miracle which is the burden of this book 
is unfolded in this strain more riotously than quota- 
tions can illustrate. It is rather more in the modern 
literary tradition than in the ancient clerical tradition. 
Dr. Barry reminds himself of Renan in some ways. 
He reminds us in others of some of the scholars of the 
Renaissance. Between his followers and theirs we 
hope there will be a conspicuous difference. 


Joun-Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
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‘THE Queen or Seven Sworps. By G. K. Chesterton. (Sheed 
and Ward, 31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4; 2/6 net.) 


‘ Hark, how the dear immortall dove 
Sighes to his sylver mate rise up, my love!’ 


If Mr. Chesterton were to publish in book-form all that he has 
‘written on Our Lady, the present volume would be twice as 
large. However, it is large enough at forty-five printed pages, 
for not often do we fall in with so much important matter in so 
small compass, and it is only common justice to the author to 
say that so much tall thinking would be reasonable at twice the 
price. 

Mr. Chesterton is a master of form, but form has never 
mastered him, and in The Queen of Seven Swords he often 
troubles the smooth line with ore from far-off mountains and 
half-discovered mines: half-discovered, because best-known to 
those who have followed his thought for more years than an 
unmindful and hurried public could brook to do. Old things 
and new are in this treasury ; see the last poems in the book with 
the proem, eight in all, summing up his old devotion to the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. Each champion examines 
the conscience of his nation, remorse and comfort mingling into 
a prayer at the end. So in a mystic haze of gold he symbolises 
Her symbol (very Chestertonian this) from swords of grief into 
swords of conflict, broken and again forged new, dropped and 
taken up again. Spain with her laurels overlaid with dust, 
France taking nations captive that she might set them free; 
Italy building temptations for the wild wide world to shatter, 
founding republics to be the prey of foolish empires; Ireland 
tormented and raging, yet sending flute-notes of gentleness to 
Mary ; Scotland, weary of Calvin and Knox and sterile wisdom, 
dreaming on Mary’s more humane divinity; England, her 
knight who stole her dowry, looking on the Mirror of Justice ; 
and Wales, haunted by the ghosts of her murdered lyrics, 
unable to -be quite as though Mary had never blessed her 
caverned mountains. 

The Return of Eve is a touching, literally touching, medita- 
tion on Our Lady’s title of the Second Eve. As a long wander- 
ing makes the homeland dearer, so with his astounding power of 
ranging through recorded time and space (nowhere more bril- 
liantly displayed than in The Everlasting Man) our author first 
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‘suggests the vastness of man’s ruin and the unthinkable great- 
ness of his restoration, in order to touch more nearly the mild 
unnoticeable upspringing of the More Perfect Eve unfallen, 
Nature’s whole renewal. 

As he cannot look upon a sword without wanting to make a 
few passes with it, he takes on Mr. Arnold Lunn’s triple bronze 
of Protestant obtuseness and makes it look less than brown 
paper. ‘Our Lady has become the patron of a party, whereas 
Christ was never a party leader,’ says Mr. Lunn. ‘ Who be- 
gan it, anyhow?’ says Chesterton. ‘ Besides, Christ was never 
anything else but a party leader—His Mother was nothing of 
the kind.” 

‘ She named no hypocrites a viper race, 
She nailed no tyrant for a vulpine cur, 
(Herod— that old fox ’) 


She flogged no hucksters from the holy place, 
Why was your new wise world in dread of her?” 


Triumphant apologetic indeed if one reads on carefully, with 
a thrill of revelation at the end, like a good detective story. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the book is more 
important than many a three-guinea effort. Mary of Nazareth, 
her singers fail not nor faint, and here is another whose voice 
has grown stronger and deeper and may well be the cause of 
sweetness to many, as Samson’s riddle has it. Chesterton if 
he cared, or had the leisure, could be our crowned lyrist, for 
did he not once sing : 

Sleeps Hector on Scamander side, 
And Harold by the Sussex sea, 
And Egypt’s awful eyes undried 
Above the bones of Antony ’? 


But he hunts bigger game now. J. O’C. 


Tue Lone Roap. By John Gray. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 
2/6 net.) 

If you choose to say that The Long Road is a rambling poem, 
then I tell you that you have sounded the top note of praise, 
for that is exactly what I expect a long road to be—not, mind 
you, that the poem is disconnected: it does not ramble as a 
sermon might, or weary you like the rigmarole of the empty- 
headed prattler. It enthralls, teases, surprises, cheers, ex- 
hilarates—in fact, it creates all the moods and emotions that the 
road arouses. A second, a third or fourth reading will reward 
with new lights, new wonders, just as a repeated walk over the 
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old road will reveal fresh joys. I have nothing but pity for those 
who could read the poem without delight. They are pitiable 
because they have nothing of the gipsy in their souls: they 
would scorn to read Don Quixote, The Path to Rome, or Travels 
with a Donkey. They would be unmoved by St. Paul’s Journeys : 
the Odyssey and the Aineid would mean nothing to them. Of 
such folk David says, ‘ feet have they, and they do not walk.’ 
But Father John Gray has the wayfaring soul, as plainly ap- 
pears in all he writes. Listen to his Epitaph to ‘ Legstretcher ’ : 


Utterly done with roads to be trod, 
all that the road beguiles, 
only in fancy stepping abroad, 
measuring miles on miles. 


The ring and swing and rhythm of the second poem in the 
book, The Flying Fish, is a special delight, and reminds one of 
the joy experienced in reading Mr. Chesterton’s Ballad of the 
White Horse. Of Fr. John Gray’s Long Road and all his jour- 
neyings and ours, let us say : Prosperum iter faciat nobis Deus 
salutarium nostrorum. 


Tue CeLtic CHURCH AND THE Sge oF Perer. By J. C. 
McNaught, B.D. (Basil Blackwell; pp. 118; 7/6 net.) 


This little book will do good service in these days when men’s 
eyes are looking across the ruins of Europe to the ‘ Standing 
Stone.’ There is nothing original in the work ; except its inten- 
tion, which comes originally enough from one who is not inside 
the liberties of Rome. The writer faithfully sums up the scope 
and achievement of his work ‘ By copious quotations from 
authoritative documents he has endeavoured to set the facts 
clearly before the reader. As the result of our investigations, 
we have come to the conclusion that the ancient Celtic Church 
so far from being independent of Rome in the sense of repudiat- 
ing Papal supremacy, was simply a part of the Catholic Church, 
and with the whole Church acknowledged the Pope as its visible 
head . . .. it seems to the present writer that the actual 
primacy as we see it at work during the fourth, fifth and sub- 
sequent centuries was not merely a primacy of honour but also 
of jurisdiction ’ (p. 106). 

These are wise peace-bearing words. 

We regret that the publishers have not seen their way to give 
this litthe book to the general reader for less than seven shillings 
and sixpence—t.e., less than two pages for a penny ! 

V.McN. 
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An Open-Air Putrir. By Father Ronald Knox. (Constable; 
6/- net.) 

You will be agreeably mistaken if you imagine that this is a 
book of sermons. It is a collection of newspaper articles— 
twenty-eight from the Evening Standard and one from the 
Weekly Dispatch : all of them breezy, sprightly and alive. You 
will not find in them any dullness, dryness or heaviness, or any 
of the more solemn and sombre qualities associated with pulpits ; 
you will not be annoyed with a ranting or tub-thumping manner. 
Therefore, you may be moved to ask, Why a Pulpit? and Why 
Open-air? Well, perhaps Father Ronald Knox wants to show 
that pulpits are not the musty affairs that you are apt to believe ; 
and anyhow you ought to be grateful to him for bringing his 
wit and wisdom out into the fresh air and sunshine; and if he 
gives you more of the Open-air than of the Pulpit, then that, 
too, must be received with becoming gratitude. 

People in Fleet Street say that Father Knox in his Evening 
Standard articles has proved himself to be an excellent jour- 
nalist. Of course, journalism is a word that does not exactly 
trail clouds of literary glory ; nevertheless, journalism at its best 
can be very good ; and we owe to journalism the creation of that 
fine form in English, the neat, compact essay—the sort of thing 
for which Elia (the archangel of essayists) will be always re- 
membered ; and, we hope, Father Knox too. He unknowingly 
lets us into the secret of his success as a journalist when he tells 
us, ‘I hate reading the newspapers.’ Other journalists, please 
make a note of that ! 

The wise liveliness, sanity and sheer fun of these pages re- 
mind us more and more of the immortal Elia. Only now it is 
Elia with a very modern background, in which railways, motor 
cars, trams, tubes and Bradshaws figure; but it is the old 
touch and only another example of the same sort of genius that 
has gone to the making of that unique artistic creation, the 
English Essay. 


Tue Diary oF ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER Benson. A _ Selection 
edited by Percy Lubbock. (Hutchinson; 24/-). 


A year or so ago there was a popular song called ‘ Do shrimps 
make good mothers? ’ I don’t think the question was answered. 
If the further question were asked ‘Do Bishops make good 
fathers?’ I should be inclined to say ‘ No, they don’t: and 
Archbishops are failures in excelsis.’ To back up my opinion 
I should call attention to the late A. C. Benson’s Diary, which 
is a sort of top note in the history of the Benson family, which 
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has earned our gratitude for the lavish way its members have 
placed their insides at our disposal. 

The Diary is very charmingly edited, and no effort is made to 
do anything but present A. C. Benson. There is no attempt 
to explain him, perhaps because no explanation offered itself 
to the editor. The Diary only began when what appears to have 
been the most effective part of his career was over. We should 
have liked to have heard more about Eton and less about Cam- 
bridge, and we regret that he did not begin his diary earlier. 
After reading, we are left with the feeling that he shone as an 
Eton master in a way he never shone again. He wrote the 
only good school report I ever had from Eton, and he was the 
only master of whom I ever heard my son say that he taught 
him anything or made learning interesting. Probably he had 
not the qualities that would have made a good head-master. 
He certainly lacked the sense of humour necessary for success 
in such a post. No one, for instance, with any sense of the 
ridiculous could have taken himself so seriously or have failed 
to see the humour of preaching in Chapel when one had no real 
religious convictions; as well might one undertake to lecture 
on Greek without a knowledge of the Greek alphabet. Yet 
A. C. Benson saw nothing strange in talking about the soul 
without any very definite belief in its existence, still less in its 
survival, but with only the slender qualifications of a certain 
ecclesiastical taste derived from early surroundings and a com- 
mand of the English language. 

A. C, Benson seems to have realised that his books had the 
same sort of public as the writings of Miss Young; but she 
sought the public she found, and he did not. 

To have been loved at Eton seems to have been Benson’s 
most real claim to immortality. The opinion of boys is worth 
more than anyone else’s. Eton is a great institution, quite 
proof against the follies of its masters and the vulgarities of 
those who send their sons there. Perhaps the Lady to whom 
it is dedicated still watches over it, and inspires some of that 
graciousness which distinguishes most of its sons. 

Both R. H. and A, C. Benson seem to have spent large sums 
of money on houses which were quite unworthy of such efforts ; 
but, anyhow, R. H. B. was the most effective of the brothers, 
and evidently the best-beloved in the family, and he had a run 
for his money which, in closing a most interesting book, one 
feels A. C. B. never had. Perhaps no one who has all the cards 
in his hand ever plays them successfully, and he had all the 
prizes of life within his grasp, but he preferred a flat country 
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and the Cambridge Fens and Lincolnshire. Vain is it, there- 

fore, to regret that one has not scaled the heights of Everest. 

One can only wish that he had more of the pleasure he gave 

to other people, even if they were not entirely those he wished 

to impress. A.C. 

MopERN Masters oF Etcuinc. F. L. Griccs. (The Studio, 
5/- net.) ‘ 

The scientific purpose of these Master Etchers which The 
Studio publishes is to aid those who have access to prints in 
their own portfolios or museums; but they become an end in 
themselves for poor or secluded lovers of engraving. So 
viewed, the F. L. Griggs is the best action The Studio has done 
since the Forain. Those who possess no etchings tend in their 
discrimination towards such as add to refined composition and 
great drawing (two indispensable qualities of an engraving) a 
certain intellectual property which, while it adds nothing to 
the decorative aim, corresponds with the feeling which is the 
signature of a true artist in a drawing straight from the object. 

Those who have looked at the figures in Highways and Bye- 
ways of Sussex know Griggs in his unerring treatment of 
trees and buildings. The etchings are like passing from an 
Italian drawing to an Italian painting. There is at last in the 
artist’s soul nothing left which the orignal scene, whatever it 
was, could evoke; all is on the plate; and it is the communica- 
tion of knowledge and refinement as regards the matter seldom 
surpassed. 

We are inclined to gird at the sentry-like human figures, 
rare enough, which do not seem to us to earn their rations; 
they ‘ give scale,’ but scale in a work of art is not worth 
humouring. There is delight for innumerable moods in these 
twelve reproductions, admirable as such and only slightly re- 
duced in size; with the conviction now and then that the artist 
is guiding us to the understanding of things. For it cannot 
now be doubted, from the consideration of this master’s work 
as a whole, that he belongs to one of the rarest categories of 
painters, whose aim is the poetical interpretation of the visible 
world. J.G. 
IpyLts oF O_p Huncary. By M. E. Francis. (Sheed and 

Ward ; 6/-.) 

That real literature is still loved can be proved from the fact 
that it is still published. These ‘ Idylls of Old Hungary’ be- 
long to the old Europe. Their scene is the land of the Slovak 
Catholic peasants in the days when Slovakia was a part of Hun- 
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gary. They are the authentic contemporary impression of a 
world that has passed away, before electricity or the motor- 
tractor or tidy pavements had rendered it just like anywhere 
else. The dull uniformity which follows in the wake of indus- 
trial development may cure the peasant of too homely manners 
and even teach him the art of looking respectable to tourist eyes. 
But it often makes him the slave of conventions which are a 
worse tyranny than any feudal master. 

The very atmosphere of these stories is feudal. But it is a 
delightful atmosphere. We are sometimes shocked at some of 
the social conditions which were allowed to prevail. But there 
is a perfect Christian relationship between the chateleine and 
her peasantry. We find ourselves wondering whether, after 
all, this may not be as truly a democracy as any other society 
which boasts of that name. But in any case the modern world 
has yet to find a social system in which principle and tradition 
are so well maintained or happiness so unmistakable as in the 
world of these stories. L.P.W. 


Our AMeRicAN CARDINALS. By James J. Walsh, M.D., 
K.C.S.G. (Appleton and Co., New York and London; 
10/6 net.) 

The lives of the seven American Cardinals make interesting 
reading, more especially as their biographer has personally 


known them all. Of the seven whose careers are here sketched 
perhaps the best known is Cardinal Gibbons, but the reader will 
readily grant on finishing the book that the lives of the six 
others show them to be men of outstanding merit. The account 
of Cardinal McCloskey particularly commends itself to the 
reader, for he was surely one of the sweetest and saintliest souls 
American Catholicism has produced. The book is well written, 
and is not lacking in humour ; we cannot refrain from quoting 
one example. Archbishop Farley had obtained the monsignorial 
dignity for a number of his senior priests. This caused Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, to say ‘ I understand, Your Grace, 
that since your recent visit to Rome half of your diocese has 
become purple and the other half blue.” No mention is made 
of the first American bishop to become a Cardinal. This was 
Cardinal Cheverus, who from 1808 to 1823 ruled the see of 
Boston, till health forced him to resign and return to his native 
France, where he became in 1835 Cardinal Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux. Of course he has no claim to be an American Cardinal, 
but mention of him would have been interesting to American 
readers. 
W.G. 
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DISTRIBUTISM 


ISTRIBUTISM is a word that I have not been 
able to find in the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
but though the word is new, the idea or ideal that the 
word connotes is at least as old as Aristotle. Distri- 
butism is that order of society or state of things in 
which distributive justice prevails. Distributive jus- 
tice is the virtue or the good will which moves the ruler 
or the head of the State to distribute the common 
goods proportionately. Distributism is the exact 
opposite of Socialism. Socialism would make private 
possessions the common property of the State, to be 
administered by the State or by municipal bodies: 
whereas Distributism stands for individual freedom 
and upholds man’s natural right to possess property 
as hisown. Hence it is not a little confusing to find 
Mr. Bernard Shaw claiming that Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s Distributism is the sound doctrine which he him- 
self has been preaching all his life as Socialism. 
Those who would care to learn more about Distri- 
butism should read Mr. Chesterton’s little book The 
Outline of Sanity’. It is a series of articles taken 
from the weekly paper which he edits and worked up 
into a book. The author himself describes the book 
as a controversial causerie,—‘ a mixture of gossip and 
gospel turned into a grammar of distributism.’ It 
has nothing of the nature of the formal text-book. It 
does not overawe with pompous pretensions or terrify 
with the heavier kind of learning. It rambles re- 
morselessly and digresses without compunction or 
apology; but that is because it is dealing with living 


1The Outline of Sanity. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen 
and Co., Ltd. 6/-.) 
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realities which will not always fit into artificial designs 
or yield to mechanical treatment. Besides, any sane 
discussion that honours objections with a reply must 
of necessity digress, and some of us agree with the 
wise man who said, ‘ digression is sometimes the better 
part of travel,’ 

If it is a grammar of Distributism, it is not of the 
arid, abstract, tiresome kind. Mr. Chesterton’s exu- 
berant wit and poetical fancy are sufficient guarantee 
against any possibility of his giving us a grammar that 
would bore us. Perhaps the wit and the imaginative 
flights and the apparently casual way in which the 
book grew may give the merely occasional and desul- 
tory reader a general impression of inconsequence 
and a lack of precision; but anyone who reads with 
care will easily detect the unity amid diversity and 
plainly see the main theme that runs through all these 
varied discussions. Dismiss your prejudices; try to 
put aside the facile newspaper tags about G.K.C., the 
paradox-monger, who is not to be taken seriously ; and 
moreover remove and burn the book’s ‘ jacket’ where- 
on the publisher, with rather fatuous humour, describes 
G.K.C., among other things, as a politician; and then, 
if necessary, take off your own jacket and settle down 
to understand this thing called Distributism, even if it 
is only to understand something you intend to refute. 

The funny man with a taste for parody may find in 
the distributist scheme ample scope for merriment. 
How delightful to cut up England and distribute it 
piecemeal allowing exactly one rood for each English- 
man! But not even those, who with cheap derision 
make sport of the idea, seriously pretend to believe 
that Distributism means pooling all property and 
wealth and parcelling it out so that all can share and 
share alike. It means distributing the common goods, 
not equally but proportionately, giving to everyone 
his due, giving the labourer the fruit of his labour : 
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it means encouraging as many as possible to become 
owners: it- means condemning rapacious usury, 
which, although more than once condemned by the 
Church, is nevertheless, under a different guise but 
with like injustice, still practised by covetous and 
grasping men : it means striving’ to prevent the forma- 
tion of trusts and monopolies, and opposing the con- 
centration of so many branches of trade in the hands 
of a few individuals. In fact it means working for 
the destruction of all the social evils against which 
Pope Leo XIII declaimed in his famous encyclical 
Rerum Novarum so long ago as 1891. Distributism 
is an attempt to find some remedy for the misery and 
wretchedness pressing so heavily and unjustly at this 
moment on the vast majority of the working classes— 
a remedy which the Pope said must be found without 
delay more than thirty-six years ago, 

If it is an attempt to find this much-sought remedy, 
your practical man will ask (and rightly) : “ How does 
Mr. Chesterton propose to apply the remedy? How 
are we to bring about this delightful and desirable 
state of things called Distributism? Is it not another 
Utopia? And if so, why offer an ideal we cannot 
attain? Why waste time denouncing what we cannot 
destroy? Why make men discontented with condi- 
tions with which they must be content? Why revile an 
intolerable slavery that must be tolerated ?’ 

Mr. Chesterton replies : ‘ When we in turn ask why 
the evil is indestructible, they answer in effect, ‘‘ Be- 
cause you cannot persuade people to want it de- 
stroyed.’’ Possibly; but on their own showing, they 
cannot blame us because we try. They cannot say 
that people do not hate plutocracy enough to kill it; 
and then blame us for asking them to look at it enough 
tohate it. If they will not attack it until they hate it, 
then we are doing the most practical thing we can do, 
in showing it to be hateful.’ 
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Mr. Chesterton claims nothing more than to have 
attempted a diagnosis and a discussion of the evil for 
which Pope Leo XIII thirty-six years ago asked a 
speedy remedy. His diagnosis may not be accept- 
able to some who read his words. By all means let 
readers so disposed object, criticise and refute. But 
let no one pass by with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a murmur that it is no affair of his. 

‘A moral movement,’ says Mr. Chesterton, ‘ must 
begin somewhere; but I do most positively postulate 
that there must be a moral movement. This is not a 
financial flutter or a police regulation or a private bill 
or a detail of book-keeping. It is a mighty effort of 
the will of man, like the throwing off of any other great 
evil, or it is nothing. I say that if men will fight for 
this, they may win; I have nowhere suggested that 
there is any way of winning without fighting.’ 

Distributive justice is essentially the concern of the 
rulers of the State; and in democratic England, which 


claims to be ruled by the people for the people, that 
means that distributive justice is the business.and con- 
cern of everyone. 


EDITOR. 





THE FRENCH CATHOLIC COUNTER- 
ATTACK 


i an article in BLACKFRIARS some months back, de- 

scribing the circumstances that led up to the 
condemnation of the Action Francaise by Cardinal 
Andrieu, which has since been followed by a formal 
promulgation by the Pope of the condemnation of the 
Action Francaise which was decided upon early in 
1914, I quoted the opinion of certain French Catholics 
who believed that the condemnation would, after a 
difficult tussle, result in a great strengthening of the 
Catholic forces in the country. Subsequent develop- 
ments have, I believe, very considerably confirmed 
that view. With one exception there has been no 
apparent breach in the solidarity of the French hier- 
archy’s approval of Cardinal Andrieu’s action. And 
since the Pope has formally taken up the matter, and 
especially in view of the open defiance of the Holy 
See by the Action Francaise leaders and their news- 
paper, it would be absurd to suggest that even the 
Bishop of Montauban—who at most only expressed 
his opinion that the first moves in the condemnation 
were no more than a serious warning against its ten- 
dencies—has any mental reservations whatever on 
the matter: 

Needless to say, there has been a great commotion 
over the condemnation. Some prominent Catholics 
have even gone so far as to express openly their con- 
viction that the Pope has been misled by pro-German 
influences, notwithstanding the fact that the recent con- 
demnation does little more than promulgate a condem- 
nation which was already confirmed by Pope Pius X 
and Pope Benedict XV more than ten years ago. 
Many more Catholics who have said nothing openly 
have persisted in saying so in private; and a number of 
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ladies of the old aristocracy, headed by the Comtesse 
de la Tour du Pin, have even petitioned Cardinal 
Dubois for a withdrawal of the condemnation of the 
newspaper. But such resentment could not surprise 
anyone who knows the deep personal attachment 
which the Action Frangaise has inspired among its 
followers in all these years of its vigorous and remark- 
ably able political propaganda, Human nature, espe- 
cially among paved with such traditions of passionate 
political allegiance can scarcely be expected to accept 
suddenly without a murmur so unexpected a rebuff, 
even at the hands of the Pope himself. And the many 
documents which have been published by the Cardi- 
nals and other leading members of the hierarchy, in- 
sisting upon the simplicity of the issue involved and 
upon the necessity of absolute and unquestioning sub- 
mission to the Holy See, show that they regard with 
real personal sympathy the emotional resentment that 
has inevitably followed upon the condemnation; even 
while they are entirely firm in supporting the Pope’s 
attitude towards certain aspects of the Party’s teach- 
ing, which in fact goes no further than their own strong 
feeling on the subject. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than to say, 
as Mr. Wickham Steed said recently in The Observer, 
that the condemnation has provoked an outburst of the 
old Gallican hostility among the French hierarchy. 
One archbishop after another has issued most explicit 
and unequivocal instructions declaring that there must 
be complete submission to the Pope’s decrees without 
any reservation. In one group of dioceses after 
another the violence of the Action Francaise attacks 
upon the Pope has led to the publication of formal 
decrees by the hierarchy which not only forbid any 
Catholic to read the ‘ Action Francaise’ newspaper 
and the condemned books of M. Maurras, but pro- 
hibit any priest from giving a dispensation for reading 
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them. And, apart from this universal support by the 
hierarchy, there have been many instances of formal 
expressions of dissociation from the movement. The 
Catholic Young Men’s Society, for instance, at the 
annual meeting of its Council this month sent a mes- 
sage of complete loyal submission to the Holy Father, 
declaring that none of its members could now have 
anything to do with the Action Frangaise; and a 
similar message was also sent by the association of old 
members of the Society. There have been instances 
also of very well-known figures, even among the con- 
spicuous supporters of the Action Francaise, who 
have expressed their formal severance from the Party, 
and appealed to all Catholics to remember that their 
duty to France cannot possibly conflict with the 
supreme claims of loyalty to the Church. 

It is necessary to emphasize the Action Frangaise 
controversy, because the propaganda of the royalist 
movement has been so skilfully and vigorously con- 
ducted, and the intellectual appeal of M. Maurras as 
a political philosopher is so great, that many people 
outside France believe that the majority of French 
Catholics—and certainly the majority of the more 
active and zealous leaders in the Catholic revival— 
are strongly committed to the support of the Action 
Francaise. The events of the past few months have 
demonstrated how false is any such assumption. Not 
only the whole hierarchy but the Catholic press has 
been entirely on the side of the Pope in the condem- 
nation of the Action Francaise, although completely 
refraining from any provocative attitude ; and although 
in many places young Catholics are still to be found 
selling the newspaper, in defiance of the Pope and 
of their own bishops, outside the church-doors on 
Sundays, it is absurd to suggest that they represent 
any serious element in French Catholicism at the 
present time. 
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One other aspect of the controversy demands notice. 
In the months leading up to Cardinal Andrieu’s con- 
demnation of the movement, one of the chief reasons 
which was urged in Rome to support the protest of 
which Cardinal Andrieu became the spokesman, was 
the fact that the last Nuncio to Paris, Cardinal Ceretti, 
had been subjected by the Party and its newspaper to 
a campaign of unpardonable calumny of the most out- 
rageous kind. e was calumniated simply because 
the Action Frangaise regarded him as a _ poli- 
tical enemy, in view of his approval of various pacific 
movements which commanded the sympathy of the 
Pope. His successor, Mgr. Maglione, has now been 
subjected to a still more violent campaign of denun- 
ciation, though I do not know whether the same accu- 
sations have been made against his private morals as 
were made against those of Cardinal Ceretti. And 
the reason for this vendetta against Mgr. Maglione 
is that, in his speech at the new year’s reception of 
the Diplomatic Corps by President Doumergue in 
Paris, he congratulated the French Government, in 
the name of the other diplomatists, on the signature 
of the Locarno agreement. 

By combining open defiance of the Pope himself 
with denunciation of his Nuncio’s discreet advocacy 
of peace, the Action Francaise has adopted a policy 
which cannot fail to hasten its own rapid disintegration 
as a force among Catholics in France. For it thus 
openly proclaims not only its principle of placing 
politics before religion, but its resistance to that gen- 
eral movement towards world peace which has unques- 
tionably won the support of all but a small section 
of die-hards in France. It has made more and more 
plain that the politics of the Action Francaise, quite 
apart from its defiance of Papal authority on a ques- 
tion of morals, must wreck all hopes of securing an 
effective representation of Catholics in the French 
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Chamber and Senate unless such a policy is entirely 
repudiated. Pope Pius XI, in exerting his moral in- 
fluence on behalf of peace, is simply carrying on the 
policy of his predecessor, Leo XIII, in urging French 
Catholics to work in harmony with the rest of their 
fellow citizens. 

How incompatible the Action Frangaise politics had 
become with any hope of a great forward movement 
for the assertion of the Church’s rights in France, is 
further shown by the recent attitude of several promi- 
nent leaders of the great Catholic Federation, which 
has come into being during the past few years. The 
National Catholic Federation was launched under the 
presidency of General de Castelnau (who had shortly 
before lost his own seat in the Chamber of Deputies, 
after being one of the dominant figures in the Bloc 
National Parliament) as a counterblast to the threats 
of renewed religious persecution that were made, and 
to some extent carried into effect, by M. Herriot when 
he drove M. Poincaré from office in the elections of 
1923. It has gone on gathering strength and momen- 
tum ever since. It has held mass meetings of protest 
in every important centre of the country, to rally all 
Catholics against the threat of renewed interference 
with the Church. And its membership now approaches 
three millions out of a total of some thirty-nine million 
people in France. There is certainly no other political 
organisation in France of any kind which can count so 
large a membership; and if an agreed policy can be 
formulated, before the next general elections, the 
Catholics should be able, by means of their new or- 
ganisation, to exert a pressure upon the politicians 
such as has not been possible in France for years past. 
Even if comparatively few Catholic candidates, as 
such, can hope to secure election, the Catholic vote 
may hold the balance in many constituencies, and may 
easily prevent the return of the more obnoxious type 
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of anti-clerical politician. More than that, in the 
present chaos of French parties a small compact group 
of even a dozen Catholic members in the Chamber 
may become a decisive factor in any Coalition which 
may emerge from the next Parliament. 

In emphasizing these possibilities, the Catholic 
Federation has made no secret of the fact that it is 
modelling its own programme upon the example of the 
German Centre Party after the religious persecutions 
under Bismarck. Even an old-fashioned patriotic 
soldier, like General de Castelnau, has said several 
times of late that French Catholics must learn from 
what the Catholics of Germany did in similar circum- 
stances not many years before. And when French 
Catholics are being urged to follow a German example 
they realise how useless it is for them to place any 
hopes for their own future in the Action Frangaise, 
with its persistent challenge to any movement which 
involves even reasonable consideration of German 
people (who, according to their doctrine, must be kept 
in a state of financial slavery until the cost of the war 
has been repaid by them). Furthermore, it was the 
disastrous incursion of the Action Francaise into the 
last general elections which split the Catholic vote— 
even to the extent of opposing Catholic candidates 
like the Abbé Bergey, who has since become one of 
the chief leaders of the Catholic resistance—with the 
result that an anti-clerical Chamber was elected which 
enabled M. Herriot to undertake a deliberate policy 
of persecution. 

Next in importance to the Catholic Federation, with 
its immense memberships, is the organisation popu- 
larly known as the D.R.A.C., which has created a 
most vigorous and fearlessly outspoken association of 
the members of religious communities and priests who 
served in the war. They also have held meeting after 
meeting all over the country, and have provided many 
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of the most effective platform orators and organisers 
for General de Castelnau’s Catholic Federation. 
They have grouped in one extremely formidable or- 
ganisation all the ex-soldier priests and the members 
of religious communities who are, threatened witli evic- 
tion from France if the anti-clericals obtain power 
again. And with the great resources, the weight of 
numbers, and the powerful publicity they now control, 
they can make it extremely difficult for any Govern- 
ment to take drastic action against isolated priests or 
religious communities. 

In the past year, in fact, the situation has been 
changed almost out of recognition. By swift and mag- 
nificently energetic organisation, the French Catholics 
have provided themselves with means for resisting 
attack in any part of the country. In those parts where 
the Catholics constitute a majority of the people, they 
can practically count already on defeating any attempt 
to enforce the old laws against the religious congrega- 
tions. The Catholic Federation would rally to a man 
in their defence, and the D.R.A.C. can decide and 
direct whatever policy of passive, or even active, re- 
sistance may be found necessary. 

Realising the new strength that has come to them, 
the Catholic leaders are already preparaing for a great 
forward movement. Much will turn upon the next 
general elections. The Pope’s action in condemning 
the Action Francaise has probably done more than 
anything else to remove the fear of any serious split 
of the Catholic forces. The Action Francaise was 
unable to win a single seat at the last elections, or 
even to retain the seats it formerly held; and it is now 
realised how far they were responsible for the defeat 
of the Catholic candidates, and for antagonising by 
their violent speeches and methods the mass of electors 
who are indifferent towards the Church. The excesses 
which the newspaper has since committed in regard 
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to the papal Nuncio’s pacific speeches in Paris (which 
wereé all the more significant because Mgr. Maglione 
was until recently the Pope’s representative in Swit- 
zerland, with a general supervision of all Catholic 
questions that came before the League of Nations) 
have gone far to discredit the politics of the party. 

Meanwhile, outside politics and without regard to 
whether the next elections result in the formation of a 
new Catholic group in the Chamber, a definite move 
has been initiated with customary courage by Cardinal 
Maurin, the Archbishop of Lyons. In arecent address 
at the opening of the Catholic University of Lyons, 
his Eminence announced that he was willing to assume 
the leadership of the religious communities in reopen- 
ing their schools within the province under his juris- 
diction. Speaking with a full sense of responsibility, 
he declared that as from October next he would be 
willing to face the consequences, if need be, of becom- 
ing the founder of a new religious congregation for 
the schools. The law, of course, enforces severe 
penalties for such action, but Cardinal Maurin, a man 
of the people and with an immense zeal for the Church 
and an unrivalled personal following, is a fearless 
fighter when need arises. In asecond statement issued 
about a month later, he appealed publicly to the reli- 
gious communities within his own jurisdiction to come 
out openly at once and wear the habits of their orders 
—‘to teach en costume.’ 

His invitation is only the result of representations 
made to him again and again by members of the 
religious communities who have implored him to 
sanction what they have wished to do themselves. It 
is too early yet to say what the result of his action 
will be; but there can be little doubt that at any rate 
Cardinal Charost in Rennes—who learned to disdain 
threats of force during the long years when he was 
Bishop of Lille under the German occupation through- 
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out the war—will issue a similar invitation in his own 
province, which is the most Catholic in France. The 
position of the other bishops is much more difficult, 
for the Catholics are in so many places a small and 
scattered minority. But it may easily be that the brave 
leadership of Cardinal Maurin will within a reasonably 
short time have restored at least full liberty to teach 
to the religious communities who came back for mili- 
tary service during the war. 
Denis Gwynn. 


DAYLIGHT I LOVE 


DAY LIGHT I love, since through its toiling hours 
God made us, and our little world of flowers. 


Evenings I love, for with their quiet ends 
Our Lord would wander, talking with His friends. 


And the dark night I love, for once it came 
To shade from dying eyes His people’s shame. 


RupERT CroFT-CookKE. 





EMPIRE RESTORED 


U NDER this title a small book has been brought 

out by a new firm of publishers, Messrs. Sheed 
and Ward. It is a proof of the courage of this new 
firm that it should have published a book on political 
economy for the sum of one shilling, for it is notorious 
that books on economics have very little sale in Eng- 
land, except text-books for examination purposes, and 
these have only an adventitious popularity. Indeed, 
popularity is probably the wrong word. We hope here 
that the courage of these publishers will receive the 
counterpart it always merits, namely encouragement, 
and that the book will be widely read. Certainly the 
book itself deserves well of the reading public, since 
it takes the somewhat specialist subject of Imperial 
Preference and succeeds in making it not only interest- 
ing but inspiring. 

This is not to be wondered at, for the author, Mr. 
W. A. S. Hewins, knows his subject thoroughly from 
within. His influence in England has been consider- 
able, though his name is not so widely known as his 
work has been. We think that this forgetting of his 
name and remembering of his work would please Mr. 
Hewins, for he has never been one to push his personal 
deserts or claims; it is a cause, an ideal, even a dream 
that is his real object. So long as that gets established 
and begins to produce its due effect, he has always been 
content to let the glory and the reward slip from him 
as the sacrificial price of its success. 

We have said that Mr. Hewins has had consider- 
able influence in England. Naturally, he has had, 
for it was he who led the way in founding the Modern 
School of Political Economy at Oxford, who founded 
also the London School of Economics, and was the 
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chief of the staff to Chamberlain in his great Protection 
scheme which wrecked the Conservative Party, gave 
the Liberals in 1906 their overwhelming victory, and 
in the end brought back in triumph the Conservatives 
now convinced by the aftermath of the war that the 
policy of preference was essential to English national 
life and to the Imperial idea. 

Further, Mr. Hewins saw a good deal of the inner 
side of politics and economics when he was a member 
of the Unionist Business Committee during the war; 
he saw still more of their inner side when he was 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1917 and 
1918. 

Out of all this experience he has written this book, 
which is itself the captured thoughts of a very interest- 
ing set of lectures given at the Philip Stott College in 
Northamptonshire in October, 1926. 

We do not intend here to discuss the principal sub- 
ject of the book—namely, the study of Preference in 
the Imperial markets, its history and its future. We 
think, indeed, that his principles are as unshaken as 
his facts; he asks merely for a scholarly enquiry con- 
ducted as little expensively as possible, under the 
management of any committee of experts, apart from 
party lines, and dealing with the known results of the 
adoption of this policy by other countries, by our domi- 
nions, and the probable effects of the imposition of 
duties and their due scale of incidence. Admirable 
in temper, the booklet is provocative in the very best 
sense of that pugnacious word. What interests us 
more, however, is the thesis which Mr. Hewins so 
very evidently holds, though in no one place does he 
treat of it professedly and explicitly. We shall have 
to try to set it out in our own words, though we hope 
one day to be able to read his own full account of it, 
illumined by that fire of enthusiasm which is conta- 
gious in his company. 
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The first and perhaps unexpected step in his 
general argument is the bankruptcy of modern 
political economy; indeed, for the moment of poli- 
tical economy itself. Mr. Hewins tells us, what 
indeed we can probably each of us confirm for 
ourselves, that his conversations with the professors 
of economics in our English universities have made 
him realise how uncertain these professors are of the 
very teaching which they give. The facts of the world 
survive, but the principles of economy, though still 
repeated in the same phrases in which they reached 
this generation after the passing of a hundred years, 
are no longer insisted on with the same assurance as 
before, and have in consequence nothing of the old 
fire and faith behind them. 

What can happen to Economics in England now 
that the teachers of them are not sure of the truth of 
what they say? Can any body of doctrine long survive 
the continued scepticism of its propagators? Did 
Catholicism in France at the close of the eighteenth 
century survive the scepticism of the clergy? Can the 
Liberal Party survive the uncertainties of its changing 
policies? No more can economics survive the present 
bewilderment of the professors. 

Secondly, not only is this true of economic teaching; 
but it is true of something vastly more important to 
the people of this island, it is true of political prin- 
ciples. Of course there have always been different 
parties in the State; but those parties have hitherto 
been in agreement upon principles; it was only in their 
policies that they differed. Political principles can 
be fixed and determined and sure; they can be the 
object of divine teaching ; they can be founded on the 
gospel. But policies are never so sure as that, never 
seem to fall under the magisterium of the Church, 
seldom can be direct and necessary conclusions drawn 
for the teaching of Christ. Consequently, there has 
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always been room for two policies, though not for two 
sets of principles. Indeed, the existence of two parties 
always implied some common standing which united 
them in the same category; things can only be called 
two.when in some table they are both one. Now, the 
modern mind is not only agnostic on the policy men 
should adopt (a type familiar to us in the novels of 
Sir Philip Gibbs, especially in The Middle of the 
Road), but has become agnostic on the principles 
whereby the peoples should be governed. Every- 
thing has, in the phrase, gone into the melting pot, 
principles as well as the rest. There is now no com- 
mon agreement between parties on private property, 
on the rights of the State, on the basis of government, 
on the authority of the parent, on loyalty to constitu- 
tional government, etc. In these matters even the 
professors do not seem any longer sure of their ground 
—indeed, are uncertain of there being any ground at 
all. Everywhere the old defences have broken down, 
and there are no new ones yet erected. 

In such a state of indecision, leaders can only drift 
by expediency; they are afraid to be logical, since 
their premises are unsure; they are afraid to be con- 
structive, since the foundations are not yet laid. It 
is true that the British political compromise continues, 
but Mr. Hewins’ point is that this is so only because it 
is based on Catholic institutions which have curiously 
lasted by sheer momentum from the days of the Catho- 
lic past. It is, however, these institutions that are 
now being attacked the world over by all sorts of 
enemies, chiefly by those whose angle of attack is the 
materialistic economics of the Victorian age. These 
pagan economics were indeed accepted everywhere, 
though opposite conclusions were drawn from them by 
the various political parties; they have been accepted 
by Conservatives and Liberals as well as Labour, and 
have been not wholly destructive of social order only 
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because of the remnant of Christianity that still sur- 
vives in English thought and sentiment. The family, 
property, authority, !aws, constitution, education have 
all been protected from the logical development of 
materialism because of the continued influence of 
Christian thought. On the one hand, divorce and birth 
control, or the absolute right of property or its oppo- 
site, Communism, or the idea of law as an evolution 
or of education as the pumping in of secular in- 
formation, have all done harm, but, on the other, they 
have not done so much harm as they might have done 
if the country which received them had not been for a 
thousand years steeped in the Faith. Mr. Hewins 
shows, for instance, in a very interesting passage, how 
the definition of the status of the Imperial Dominions, 
drafted by Lord Balfour last October, is not only 
synonymous with but (under his guidance) was de- 
liberately based on the declaration of the Abbots of 
the Black Monks of St. Benedict in their first general 
meeting in Rome in 1907. This is merely a repetition 
of the way in which England has turned to Catholicism 
for its political models. 

The British Empire stands, therefore, in Mr. 
Hewins’ vision, in the world to-day as the secular 
counterpart of the Catholic Church. It defends in 
the face of the world the familiar institutions of Chris- 
tendom; and in consequence it is everywhere attacked 
by the forces opposed to these very traditions. 

More especially is the Empire attacked wherever 
Christianity has been thrown over, or where it has never 
really been set up—in Russia, for example; and in 
China. In this last country, to confirm Mr. Hewins’ 
teaching, we note that Mr. Eugene Chen, the Foreign 
Minister of the Cantonese Government, was once a 
student at the London School of Economics. Sow the 
seed of the materialistic economics in the hearts of 
those who are pagans, who have no influences of Christ 
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to soften its dreadful acerbity, and what will be the re- 
sult but violent antagonism to the inherited culture of 
the Western world? 

Has not India shown the same results? And Egypt? 
Whatever good reasons in these two countries have 
been at the back of the insurgents, there has also been 
the ferment of materialistic economics, learnt from one 
or other of our professors. Not Edmund Burke on 
Liberty, but J. S. Mill on Capital, has been the cause 
of the distress. To Mr. Hewins all this proves that 
the politicians must now be utterly fearless in their 
leadership in defence of the sacred institutions be- 
queathed us by a Catholic past, and that the schools 
of Economics, at last terrified by the results of their 
own teaching, and yet unsure of what to substitute for 
the old doctrines, now proved so mischievous, should 
learn anew the Catholic principles of social theory, 
and that finally Catholics should be awake to their own 
responsibility to know the true politic and economic 


teaching that is founded on the Faith. Parties may 
be free to all of the Faith; but not principles. These 
are of the deposit of faith and eternally true. 


‘ The Constitution of the Empire, as now defined, is, as 
I have shown, of definitely Christian origin, and all 
measures framed for the Empire in the future must be in 
conformity with that definition. The distinctions upon 
which it rests are blurred to the vision of the Bolshevists. 
The mind of the Materialist has not, and cannot possibly 
have the insight and other qualities which, as experience 
has shown, can make that Constitution a living and active 
thing for centuries. With the downfall of the conception 
upon which it rests the whole type of civilization and the 
mentality which it requires, will unquestionably disappear. 
It is a Constitution which cannot live in an atmosphere of 
scepticism ; it is essential to its permanence that, as to the 
fundamental rights of man, there should be complete certi- 
tude in thought and action. Cut away the inalienable rights 
of the individual, his dignity, his great destiny which, 
whatever his position in life may be, makes him the equal 
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of all his fellows with regard to the higher needs of man, 
and the citizens of a great Empire would quickly be reduced 
to slavery. The right of private property has to be main- 
tained at all costs, so that all men may at least have the 
right to the possession of what is essential to the fulfilment 
of the end for which he is in the world at all. The Bolshe- 
vist regime has shown itself the sworn enemy of the institu- 
tion of the family, of marriage, the dignity of womanhood, 
and the other great gifts which are bound up with it. I 
need not go through all these fundamental principles which 
can have no permanent guarantee apart from religion. It 
is perfectly true that in the British Empire we have, as | 
have said, all religions, but if the Empire is to continue to 
exist, the heart of it has to be definitely Christian, as it has 
been in all ages. 

‘We all desire peace, but peace is not a mere sentiment, 
or a mere cessation of war in which people can be free to 
resume without interruption the economic aims that were 
interrupted in 1914; peace is the due ordering of men and 
nations in every sphere of operation to their Lord and 
Creator, and there is no real peace in the world except the 
Pax Christi in regno Christi. No Bolshevism is possible 
to the British Empire if the Empire is to fulfil its due end. 
No definite resolution in matters of policy is to be expected 
where there is any paltering with the Bolshevist creed ; no 
respect is to be looked for to the British name amongst the 
great subject peoples whom we have to govern unless the 
heart of the Empire remains absolutely faithful to what 
originally inspired all its institutions and upon which they 
rest. Empires and kingdoms in this world must ultimately 
come to an end. But in a sense they do not die; they are 
the quarries from which the hewn stones are taken for an 
Empire which is eternal.’ 


We do heartily recommend this inspiriting book to 
all our readers, above all to the careful study of the 
Catholic Social Guild. 


BepE JARRETT, O.P. 





THE FLEMISH PRIMITIVES AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


HE Exhibition of Flemish Art on view at the 

Royal Academy should hot be missed by any lover 
of art. Not only will he there find a feast of colour 
and beauty sufficient to satisfy the most fastidious, but 
a complete exhibition of the art of Flanders from its 
earliest beginnings to the present day. It is seldom 
so representative an exhibition of the art of a nation 
in all its periods is available for the student to note 
its entire origin, growth and development. But more. 
The exhibition should not be missed by any student 
of Christian economics, especially any Catholic stu- 
dent. For here he has an unparalleled object-lesson 
of the effect of the Church’s social influence on the 
world when her guidance and direction were acknow- 
ledged. The display of masterpieces in painting alone 
is so superb that, as one writer in the daily press was 
led to exclaim : ‘ there are times when one is tempted 
to cry out that painting began and ended with the 
early Flemish artists.’ But painting was only one of 
the arts brought to perfection by the Church in the 
Middle Ages; Flanders only one of the nations of 
Europe under the influence of the cultural tradition 
of Latin Christendom. Painting may have blossomed 
earlier in Flanders and Italy than among the other 
nations of Europe, owing to their more flourishing 
commerce and intercourse with the East; but all were 
in the same line of tradition and cultural development 
until destroyed by the disruptive influences of the Re- 
formation with its subsequent confusion of ideas from 
which we still suffer: and only a return to unity can 
heal the wounds of society. 
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THE POPULARITY OF THE RELIGIOUS SECTION. 


The works of the various periods have been wisely 
hung in chronological order, to enable the student to 
trace the entire course of Flemish art from the four- 
teenth to the nineteenth century, yet with such skill 
as not to detract from the pictorial effect. The arrange- 
ment, indeed, of the superb collection of masterpieces 
in the First Gallery has been declared by the critic of 
The Times to be a triumph. The exhibition as a 
whole has received generous notice in the press from 
several points of view: here it will only be necessary 
to consider the Primitive School as of most interest to 
Catholics. 

In so doing it is consoling to note that this, the reli- 
gious section par excellence, is by common consent the 
most interesting and beautiful portion of the Exhibi- 
tion, Itis also the most popular. The largest crowds 
are always to be seen in the First Gallery, which con- 
tains the cream of the Primitive School. One has 
literally to fight one’s way there to see the favourites, 
while the Gallery that contains the great portraits by 
Rhubens and Van Dyke is comparatively empty ! The 
rare Brueghels also, pérve et fils, are in comparison 
neglected. What does this mean? May it not indi- 
cate, apart from the glory of the colour and solid work- 
manship of the earlier masters, a drawing, however 
unconscious, of the modern mind to the beauty of 
Catholic ideals, the serenity and calm of the religious 
atmosphere of the Ages of Faith? 


THE BROTHERS VAN EYKE. 


On entering the First Gallery one comes almost im- 
mediately across one of the gems of the Exhibition, 
if not the most precious of all: the ‘ Maries at the 
Sepulchre’ by Hubert VanEyke. With him Flemish 
art came with one bound to maturity. A slight archa- 
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ism is still discernible in his work, but this does but 
give it an added charm. He is master of his material, 
and it seems impossible that finish of technique could 
go further. In the unavoidable absence of his unique 
‘Adoration of the Lamb’ (at Ghent), this small but 
priceless example of his skill is doubly welcome. It 
has all the engaging simplicity of the earliest work, its 
rich colouring and delicate religious feeling, with a 
wonderful landscape background. It is here seen to 
special advantage, as it can be compared with the work 
of his younger brother, Jean, whose small but justly- 
praised portrait of his wife—a work of supreme realism 
—hangs close by. 

Passing some interesting early work by Petrus 
Christus and Robert Campin, we come to the Corner 
of the First Gallery, where a crowd is always 
assembled. It contains two minute but priceless works 
by the famous brothers: ‘Saint George and the 
Dragon,’ attributed to Hubert, and a ‘ Madonna and 
Child,’ with a glorious Gothic canopy, by Jean. And 
here is a superb group of paintings by Roger Van de 
Weyden: some fine portraits and two beautiful ‘ Pie- 
tas ’ with their rich but sombre colouring. 


MEMLINC. 


The opposite wall, devoted to Memlinc, Dieric 
Bouts and Hugo Van de Goes, completes the exceed- 
ing riches of the First Gallery. In Memlinc Flemish 
religious art reached its meridian splendour. He has 
a softness of touch that is absent from the earlier work, 
and his colouring is even richer and more exuberant. 
It is indeed almost too rich, too cloying. But who 
can withstand his charm? the calm dignity of his 
Madonnas and Saints, with their richly embroidered 
gowns so wonderfully painted, and the delicate land- 
scape backgrounds? These last are like glimpses into 
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fairyland with their placid streams, luscious greens 
and quaint medieval towns and castles. And were 
more gorgeous textures ever worn by women before 
or after? The peaceful serenity of his Saints also as 
they gaze out at the spectator sheuld not be over- 
looked. The Middle Ages were times of strife and 
disturbances, but they knew that ascetic contempla- 
tion must balance the whirl and fever of life. It is 
remarkable how often Memlinc and others of his school 
loved to depict the two aspects of religious life—the 
active and the contemplative—symbolised by Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria and Saint Barbara. Con- 
stantly are they to be seen together sitting in their 
richly-émbroidered robes on either side of the Madonna 
and her Child. 

After Memlinc’s luxurious paint Hugo Van de 
Goes’ ‘ Death of the Virgin,’ in spite of its greatly- 
praised ‘ Angelico-like colouring,’ seems to pale. So, 
too, does Dieric Bouts, except for his exquisite 


“Madonna and Child’ (No. 57), which rivals Mem- 
linc at his best. It is a worthy finish to the massed 
glories of the First Gallery. 


THE LATER PERIOD. 


In the second we come to the later phase of the 
Primitive School of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, with Gerald David as the presiding genius. We 
are sensible at once of a decline. The colouring has 
lost something of its glory; the technique is less sure. 
The meridian splendour of the greatest period of 
Flemish medieval art has passed; its sun has begun to 
set. Yet what a setting! The tender, gracious dig- 
nity of David’s work is well known. Of this the fine 
‘Christ nailed to the Cross’ is a beautiful example, 
and is also interesting in another way. It is a triptych, 
the central panel of which has come from our National 
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Gallery, the wings from Antwerp. This is not the 
only example in this Exhibition of the piecing together 
for the first time for many years of a dismembered 
masterpiece. 

The last phase of the Primitives is seen in the Fourth 
Gallery, where there are some fine examples of Quen- 
tin Mastys and several of Mabuse. But the work that 
strikes one as the most interesting here is Isenbrandt’s 
‘Madonna of the Seven Sorrows.’ Although sepa- 
rated a world apart from the colouring and design of 
the more brilliant painters of the fifteenth century, 
it has the same quiet dignity and repose. Especially 
is there something arresting, and soothing also, in the 
calm pose of the sorrowful Mother as she contemplates 
her seven sorrows, sitting with her black dress unre- 
lieved by any touch of colour except for her hands 
crossed upon her lap. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FOUNTAIN OF INSPIRATION. 


Besides the paintings there are many other treasures 
of Christian art in the Exhibition: drawings, minia- 
tures, sculpture, and, above all, the priceless tapestries 
from Vienna. Tapestry, like painting and the other 
arts and crafts, was brought to perfection in Flanders 
in the Middle Ages, but, like much else, is now prac- 
tically a lost art. But not quite: for wherever the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church extends, works of 
beauty—whether of the needle, the chisel or the brush, 
or any other implement used by the hand of man—are 
bound to be produced. And so we can see to-day, in 
places where the Church is recovering the ground lost 
by the Reformation, the beginnings—however uncer- 
tain, slight and feeble—of a new era of Christian art; 
even as we can trace it in the earliest, immature efforts 
of the first Flemish masters. For the Church, like a 
good householder, cannot help bringing forth from her 
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treasury things new and old, stamped with the seal of 
beauty; and this she will do in ever-increasing abun- 
dance and perfection, as the nations return to her for 
guidance and inspiration. We have eloquent testi- 
mony of this in this inspiring Exhibition of Flemish 
art; and what she has done in the past she can do in 
the future. For the Catholic Church has been given to 
man not only as the divinely-appointed channel of 
revealed eriith, but as the fruitful source also of crea- 
tive beauty. 

Francis J. Bowen. 


TENEBRAE FACTAE SUNT 


AMID the daylight gathers thick the gloom: 
Remembering Bethlehem and His earliest cry, 
The Night that saw Him born now making room 
Beneath her starless cloak for Him to die. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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DULCE DESIPERE 


] T is a rare privilege to have been born an English- 
man. But it is a rare misfortune to have nurtured 
the ambition of one day growing up to be a great 
Englishman. 

A friend of mine who did so has just died of a 
broken heart in a workhouse asylum, aged forty. As 
a child he showed great promise, and received even 
greater encouragement. At fourteen he construed 
Xenophon with such rapidity and intelligence that his 
masters spoke to him without reserve of their hope 
that he might become even as themselves one day. 
He was esteemed and praised as much for his moral 
as for his intellectual virtues. He had an engaging 
manner, a quick creative fancy, a keen eye, and neat, 
clever, untiring hands. 

His first great shock befell him when he was seven- 
teen. It was on the annual prize day, when he was 
leaving school. He had been heaped with prizes and 
congratulations by a Right Reverend Prelate, and 
cheered to the echo by his hundreds of companions 
and the whole teaching staff. He sat at his desk 
modestly concealed behind Lingard’s History, Jebb’s 
Sophocles, Morley’s English Poets, sundry popular 
scientific treatises, and a tiny purse of golden sover- 
eigns. He had a minimum of ordinary human vanity, 
and a maximum of ordinary human gratitude. He 
was meditating profoundly and with some wonder on 
the inscription at the head of the prize-list—Palmam 
Qui Meruit F erat—when the Right Reverend Prelate 
rose to sum up the prize-giving with appropriate 
words. 

It was customary (he said) on these occasions to con- 
gratulate the prize-winners and to condole with those 
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who had gained no prizes. He, however, was going 
to invert that procedure. He was going to offer his 
sympathies to those who had won prizes, and his con- 
gratulations to those who found themselves empty- 
handed. To be empty-handed on such a day as that 
was a very good insurance against being empty-headed 
later on in life. Prize-winners were seriously exposed 
to the danger of growing up to be conceited and lazy 
men. They easily made the mistake of thinking that 
the problems of life were like the problems of mathe- 
matics, and assuming their own solution to be always 
the right one, and everybody else’s wrong. The boy 
who was at the top of his class at fifteen was generally 
at the bottom of his profession at fifty. It was the 
dullard who had the best chance in the long run. They 
all remembered the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
Those amongst them who would get least marks for 
turning it into Latin verse would probably be the very 
ones to illustrate its moral before they died. Tor- 
toises were much more useful members of society than 
hares. English society was especially —— of 
hares. English society was no place for brilliance, or 
originality, or what went commonly by the name of 
‘brains.’ The brains that succeeded in examinations 
were not the sort of brains that won Waterloo. They 
all remembered the story of Alfred and the cakes. 
Had Alfred been a clever boy he would have taken a 
cookery-book down from the shelf and done the right 
thing by the cakes. He would have got full marks. 
As it was, he only got the marks of the housewife’s 
fingers across his face—(loud laughter). But he left 





his mark on history all the same. What was required 
in a great country like England was not brains or book- 
learning, but common sense. Brainy people were in- | 
clined to be critical, especially of other people’s 
brains. It was.common-sense that did the hard con- 
structive work of the world—common-sense and en- | 
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. Dulce Desipere 


durance. So he congratulated those who had won no 
prizes that day, on condition, of course, that they 
worked as hard in future years as he was assured they 
all had done that year. He was proud to say that in 
his own school days he had never won any prizes.— 
(loud applause). 

The wound went deep into my poor friend’s soul.’ 
He was a pious boy, and had the Prelate only spoken 
sooner he would have shown much more industry and 
ability in avoiding prizes than he had devoted to secur- 
ing them. Indeed, as it was, he had not sought them. 
He had simply done what he was told in the way he 
was told, and the prizes had followed as a matter of 
course. And after the prizes the condemnation. 

As we travelled home together he poured out to me 
his sorrow and bewilderment. 

‘If they want us to be just ordinary, why do they 
encourage us to be something else? If they want us 
to get rid of brains, might we not use our brains to do 
so to their complete satisfaction? What is common- 
sense?’ 

I administered various kinds of consolation. The 
Bishop, I suggested, was deliberately talking to the 
gallery to encourage it. He knew the brighter pupils 
would understand without explanation. After all, he 
was wrong about Alfred. He must have known it, 
and known also that the prize-winners knew it. His 
whole speech was a secret compliment to those he was 
teasing. He did not mean that the hare was to be 
blamed for its speed. The moral he spoke of was 





precisely that the hare ought to have got home first— 

won the prize. 

__ My contention was argued out of existence at once. 

_No. The speed of the hare was despised as a positive 

‘handicap. It implied laziness. His Lordship was 
not aware of his mistake about Alfred. Accuracy in 

‘such matters he would have despised as pedantry. 
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He was not laughing at the dullards and talking to the 
others in parables. He was a dullard himself, and a 
complete vindication of his own claim that the dullards 
are the best sort of men. 

‘Who are the most popular fellows at school?’ | 
was asked with passionate pathos. ‘Is it those who 
talk intelligently or those who talk drivel? Who is 
elected captain of your eleven? The one who sees the 
weakness of your eleven before the match or the one 
who explains it afterwards, when everybody else has 
seen it? Who scores in a debate? The one who sees 
deepest or the one who says no more than the crowd 
can appreciate? Life, I tell you is like that : you must 
level yourself down to the average. You must be in 
the majority and of it. Use your wits to pare away 
your wits. Exercise your virtue to coarsen your virtue. 
That’s the way to get on. God and man expect it 
of you. What is a saint? A man who pretends even 
to himself that he is what he isn’t, and finishes up by 
being what he isn’t. If you’re wise, you won’t be 
wiser than it behoveth you to be wise.’ 

It sounds cynical now; but it was not intended to 
be. It was a spiritual awakening. My friend never 
took any more prizes. He never even passed any 
more examinations, though he sat for several. He 
failed to become a priest, which was what he was in- 
tended to be. By those who knew him I should be 
laughed at, or worse, if I suggested that he became a 
saint. 

He became afraid of his own mind. Towards the 
end he had no difficulty in convincing himself and 
others that he was insane. Those of us who attempted 
to maintain that he was not came very near to sharing 
his fate, he himself joining in our condemnation. 

The circumstances under which he was certified are 
interesting. He had been sleepless for weeks, the 
result of fighting down his own mind. Left to itself 
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that mind would build up its own philosophical syn- 
thesis of things in general and things in particular. 
Then would follow comparisons with other men’s 
thought; especially with the thought of sane practical 
men as it revealed itself in their lives, For a brief 
and lucid moment he would criticise and condemn the 
clumsy structure of thought by which such men live 
without ever questioning it, or ever dreaming that it 
can be questioned. Then he would suddenly remem- 
ber that he, with his over-subtle mind, was sitting in 
judgment on the wise men of the world. The years 
brought him no nearer to imitation of them; yet they 
brought no remission of his efforts, honest heart- 
breaking efforts, in that direction. He was forever 
deciding for brief moments that this or that man was 
illogical, this or that theory or policy irrational ; then, 
remembering how all the world applauded the man 
for his common-sense, the theory or the policy for its 
practical utility, he would fall savagely upon himself 
as the fool of the piece; he would turn his relentless 
mind upon itself, tearing it to pieces in a vain search 
for the fundamental flaw that made it so different from 
other men’s. 

It was a wearing struggle, which destroyed first 
digestion, then sleep. 

There was one source, however, of unfailing relief. 
The reading of Catholic philosophy—of Augustine, 
Aquinas, Newman—led to no subsequent storms. Or, 
rather, it led to none directly. Indirectly, it led to the 
worst storms of all. They came when a practical dis- 
cussion arose out of this kind of reading; especially 
if the discussion was with a Catholic priest or other 
recognized exponent of the subject concerned. In 
these cases, as often as not, my friend would find him- 
self accused of being more Catholic than the Pope, or 
more Christian than Christ. He never thought of ap- 
pealing against such a verdict. It rang too true. So 
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back his mind would go upon itself, and the tearing 
would begin anew, 

Some few months ago in my room he picked up a 
book by Sir Oliver Lodge on The Making of Man. 
He was at once attracted by the fine intelligent head 
and genial features of the author displayed on the 
cover. He was further impressed by the exceedingly 
long list of titles and distinctions printed on the title 

age. , 
i That’s sanity if anything is,’ he said to me. 

* Read the book,’ I said, intending him to see for 
himself how deceptive appearances can be. 

Those three words of mine murdered him. I ought 
to have known they would. Latterly my insistence on 
the fundamental soundness of his mind had begun to 
infuriate him worse than anything. 

He read the book, The consequences were dread- 
ful, He saw the philosophy to be what it is—senti- 
mental bilge. But he could not take his eyes away 
from the portrait or the title page; or forget the ad- 
mixture of genuine scientific knowledge that pervades 
the argument. And the calm sensible style had so 
gripped him that he remembered whole paragraphs 
by heart. 

I only maddened him when I pointed out fallacies 
he had seen for himself only too plainly. 

*‘ That’s all very well,’ he said. ‘ You’re a profes- 
sional controversialist. You can make hay of a thing 
like this on a platform, or in the press. Your wit is 
admired, and your style is praised as Chestertonian. 
You score for your own side, and it laughs. The other 
side does not hear. Nobody takes you seriously. You 
don’t take yourself seriously. If you met Sir Oliver 
Lodge at breakfast next morning, you would treat him 
as the great Englishman you believe him to be. If 
he asked you to receive him into the Church on a 
shortened course of instruction, you would apply like 
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a shot for the necessary permission, and press his 
claims. Any Catholic priest or Bishop would do the 
same, Even the Pope would respect the success of 
a man like that, He may be wrong, but no sensible 
Catholic will pretend to know where at first-hand. In- 
fallible authority may decide; or a school of theolo- 
gians might come to some conclusion about it after 
years of study. But individuals like you and me 
can’t pretend to see through it at a single glance. 
We are fools for thinking we can. And you are worse 
than a fool for pretending I’m not one when you see 
Iam. Because I’m serious when I criticise a thing 
like this, and you’re not.’ 

He went away laden with volumes of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, At intervals of every few days I had 
long letters about seminales rationes, unity of sub- 
stantial form in man, succession of souls in the human 
embryo, and all the other profound philosophical 
problems that the evolutionists, pagan and Christian, 
have ignored for want of the ability and training neces- 
sary to understand them. 

Then came the tragedy, My friend was as clear 
in his mind as I am that the notion of a human body 
generated by animal parents is the droll fancy of an 
unphilosophical age in which fancy and conjecture 
have taken the place of reason, He had actually writ- 
ten to me that no vegetative or animal organism could 
possibly become informed by a human soul unless it 
was immediately disposed for assimilation by reduc- 
tion to the condition of dead meat—which is gloriously 
true both to fact and philosophy. He had actually 
sketched out an article on the subject—when the 
tragedy occurred. 

He called on a priest friend of mine in London to 
borrow the book on Evolution by Canon Dorlodot. 
The priest (poor man) thought that the Canon’s views 
could be defended by philosophical arguments—and 
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said so, He also said (heaven forgive him) that with 
a large body of Catholic opinion favouring evolution 
of the human body, none but fools would maintain 
the contrary opinion to be the exclusive truth. 

My friend was in heaven till then. His mind, it 
seemed, had worked out a great and urgent problem 
to the conclusion held by the great minds of the 
Church—mine included. But the good London priest 
had shattered that illusion, Crash, went my poor 
friend’s mind back upon itself, more savagely and 
despairingly than ever yet. Flop, went his poor jaded 
body in a fit upon the floor. 

They called a doctor—one of the sane normal ones 
who never took prizes at fifteen, and therefore take 
fees at fifty. The good man was interested in a nurs- 
ing home—a maternity home in Highgate, to be pre- 
cise. There was avacant bed there, so there my friend 
was taken, that he might be kept under observation. 
He awoke in the night, and in his very, deep voice 
asked fora drink. The nurse rebuked him for speak- 
ing so loudly, and in a neighbouring apartment some 
half-dozen babies re-echoed her rebuke. 

‘Where am I?’ he roared above the tumult. 

* You’re in a maternity home,’ they said. ‘ You’re 
not well. You must keep very quiet. There are other 
patients here besides you.’ 

His eyes stood out of his head in amazement. 

“My God!’ he yelled, seizing his hair with both 
hands, ‘What awful nightmare is this? Am I really 
mad, then?’ 

Another sane common-sense doctor was called. He 
assured the world in writing that my friend was as he 
feared. 

He had one night in a padded cell, after which I 
visited him in the workhouse infirmary. He was calm, 
and grinned when he saw me. 

‘ Have they got you, too?’ he asked. 
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‘Not yet,’ I said. 
‘Then don’t come too near me,’ he said. ‘It’s 
catching.’ 
His next move was to heaven. It was the doctor’s 
certificate, no doubt, that got him in. 
Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 


-RUBAIYAT 


A LOAF of bread, a cup of wine—and Thou 
Before us, where the Priest stands for Thee now; 
Thy hand shall take our gifts, Thy voice shall bless, 
And one low mass were paradise enow! 


This morn some angel muezzin called from far: 
Come! for the radiance of the Morning Star 
Hath lit the altar stone, and thou shouldst be 
Girt in His Presence, where His courtiers are. 


‘The earthly hope men set their hearts upon 


Turns ashes—or it prospers, and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone’— 


But this sky-born desire that fires thy clay 
Dawns from a clime out-topping night and day, 
And though the symbols too, like snow, depart, 
The everlasting Spirit comes to stay. 


Bring then the Cup wherein that Blood was poured, 
Which Mary ministered and then adored; 

Thou seest but a wafer and small wine: 

Take courage, ’tis a God that sets the board. 


And that high Love that died in penury, 
To rise again with wealth for thee and me, 


Shall teach thee how, from e’en such scanty fare, 
Love makes a banquet where all joys run free. 


Cyprian Rice, O.P. 
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AN EPOCH-MARKING BOOK 
‘THe title page of this book runs thus :— 


Synopsis EvanceticaA. Textum Graecum 
quattuor Evangeliorum recensuit et justa ordinem 
chronologicum Lucae praesertim et Joannis con- 
cinnavit R. P. Maria Cale Lagrange, O.P., 
sociatis curis R.P. Ceslai Lavergne ejusdem 
Ordinis—Barcinone. Apud ‘ Editorial Alpha,’ 
Via Laietana 30 MCMXXVI. 


We venture to speak of this book as epoch-marking 
because to find a precedent for it we should have to 
go back to Tatian’s Diatesseron. Indeed, if Tatian’s 
work was drawn up after his apostasy we have no 
precedent for Pére Lagrange’s Synopsis, Not that 
scholars have been without the almost indispensable 
help of Greek Synopses. Pére Lagrange, always so 
courteous in his thanks to scholars, whether believers 
or unbelievers, is at pains to show how the precedent 
set by Tatian has been followed of late years by such 
critics as Tischendorf, Huck, Larfeld. His own 
words of Latin preface are significant : *Verum, quod 
mireris, ipsi critici a synopsibus graecis conficiendis 
non desistunt; inter quos Tischendorf, Huck, Larfeld 
—nullus autem vir catholicus—ab omnibus laudan- 
tur.” (Nevertheless, we may well wonder that these 
critics have not ceased to draw up Greek Synopses; 
amongst whom we must give presse to Tischendorf, 
Huck, Larfeld—dzt no Catholic ') 

If, then, Pére Lagrange has ventured upon a Greek 
Synopsis, and if Tatian’s Diatesseron is the work of 
a heretic, this Synopsis, dated from Jerusalem, Whit- 
Sunday, 1926, marks the close of one epoch of Catho- 
lic biblical study and the opening of another, 
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In forming a judgment of this Synopsis of the Gos- 
pels in their original language, our mind, naturally, 
turns to the epoch of theology which dawned with 
the thirteenth century and reached its noon in 
Aquinas. Too often has that revival of learning 
been identified with a return to Greek philosophy. 
Yet Plato the Divine and Aristotle the Philosopher 
are not the chief patrons of the thirteenth century Re- 
naissance. Scholasticism was, above all, a return to 
the study of the Bible. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the text-book of the Masters of Theology was not 
Plato nor Aristotle, nor the Lombard, but the Bible. 
In thus putting the Book of books into the keeping of 
those best fitted to unlock its mysteries the Middle 
Ages were ‘greatly troubled to be wise.’ The fore- 
runners and brethren of St. Thomas looked upon the 
Bible as so essentially the main source of Theology 
that they used the phrase Sacra Scriptura indifferently 
for both. Their efforts to obtain an authentic text and 
to draw up an alphabetically arranged Concordance of 
that text are amongst the most scholarly instincts of 
sound biblical scholars. 

But for the moment the Latin text was in ‘ posses- 
sion.’ For a group of scholars to whom Latin—even 
the transformed Latin of the schools—was vernacular, 
the Vulgate imposed itself. It was hardly recognised 
as a translation—indeed, at times, a translation of a 
translation. Yet it is marvellous that the mind of St. 
Thomas, although so occupied with a thousand other 
problems, was already grappling with this problem of 
original texts and exact translations. Thus in dealing 
with the eternity of God he writes: ‘In the words of 
Exodus, The Lord shall reign for eternity and beyond, 
eternity stands for age, as another translation has it’ 
(Ia. Qn. 10, Art. 2, ad. 2). 

Again, when dealing with the vexed question of the 
Seven Days of Creation, he writes: ‘According to 
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our version of the Scripture, the completion of the 
work is attributed to the seventh day, though accord- 


ing to another it is assigned to the sixth’ (1a. Qn. 73, 
Art. 1, ad. 2). 


Again, in commenting on Heb. xi, 1, Faith is the 
substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of 
things that appear not, he writes: ‘ evidence 
y meen reading has conviction’ (2a, 2ae, Qu. 4, 

rt. 1). 


Again, he even draws an argument for lip-prayer 
to God from the ‘ Chaldaic version’ (2a, 2ae, Qu. 91, 
Art. 1, ad. 2). 


But Pére Lagrange’s neat gesture towards the Greek 
original of the Gospel finds its precedent in his master, 
St. Thomas. Nothing is more characteristic of his 
thirst for the best than the commission he gave to Wil- 
liam of Moerbeke to procure exact translations of the 
Greek originals of Aristotle for use amongst his Wes- 
tern students, to whom Greek was largely unknown. 
He himself had such a knowledge of Greek that he is 
able to discuss the exact distinction between 4s and 
€Bos 

Yet his mind was evidently turning towards the 
Greek of the New Testament. In treating of the 
definition of faith in Heb. xi, 1, he notices the 
exact use of the Greek word trécrans (2a, 2ae, Qu. 4, 
Art: 1). But perhaps his most striking use of what 
Greek he knew is in commenting on St. Luke’s 
account of Our Blessed Lord’s risen life. On St. 
Luke’s phrase, Acts 1-3, ‘for forty days, by many 
proofs, speaking of the Kingdom of God,’ he 
writes: ‘ The word proof’ (rexurpwv) ‘is susceptible 
of a two-fold meaning. Sometimes it is employed to 
designate any sort of reason in confirmation of what 
is a matter of doubt (Cicero, Topic I), and sometimes 
it means a sensible sign employed to manifest the 
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truth; thus also Aristotle occasionally uses the term 
in his works’ (3a, Qu. 55, Art. 5). 

In saying all this we are far from suggesting that 
even St. Thomas in the thirteenth century did or would 
have done what Pére Lagrange has done in the twen- 
tieth. We have called the Synopsis Evangelica an 
epoch-marking book because, although it has effec- 
tively done what Catholic scholars have not hitherto 
attempted, its achievement is in the full current of 
Catholic scholarship. The Synopsis Evangelica is 
not an innovation, but a development. 

This work of the Scripture exegete will perhaps be 
of most value in the schools of theology for which alone 
the present writer can officially speak. As we have 
already said, the Sacred Scripture was the official text- 
books of the Masters of Theology. Modern students 
of dogmatic and moral theology hardly realise how 
much the development of these studies owes to a 
patient and minute study of the Bible. The publica- 
tion of the Concordances opened a new era not merely 
of biblical exegeses, but of theology. Much as 
Thomas prized the Greeks, he prized the Scriptures 
more. Indeed, he is rarely content to derive even 
ethical truth from Hellas without finding some trace 
of itin Jewry. Thus, in speaking of the precepts of 
charity, he is so certain that the Sacred Scripture con- 
tains all he needs that he quietly says: ‘Holy Writ 
contains precepts about each of the parts of benefi- 
cence, as may be seen by anyone who considers the 
matter carefully ’ (2a, 2ae, Qu. 44, Art. 3, ad. 2). 

It was no doubt this theological exactitude in his 
Scripture teaching that occasioned the wise words of 
Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Providentissimus Deus. ‘Care must be taken 
that beginners approach the study of the Bible well 
prepared and furnished; otherwise, just hopes will be 
frustrated, or perchance, what is worse, they will un- 
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thinkingly risk the danger of error, falling an easy 

prey to the sophisms and laborious erudition of the 
ationalists.’ 

* The best preparation will be a conscientious appli- 
cation to Philosophy and Theology under the guidance 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, and a thoroughgoing training 
therein, as we ourselves have elsewhere pointed out 
and directed.’ 


But if the knowledge of Theology at its source is 
needed for the students of the Sacred Scripture, the 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture is equally needed for 
students of Theology. Pére Lagrange’s book is too 
modest in its scope and achievement to create this es- 
sential influence between the Theology and Sacred 
Scripture. But in its pioneer work of attempting a 
Gospel Synopsis of the Greek original it is marking a 
new epoch both in Sacred Exegesis and Theology. 


Few pages of this Synopsis are more indicative of 
the new epoch than that which contains the Sigla of 
the books to which the French Catholic scholar refers. 
In. their brevity they are as Gallic as an epigram of 
Pascal. Our readers shall judge: 


T = Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum graece 
editio octava critica major. 

H=The New Testament in the original Greek 
(Westcott and Hort). 


S=Die Schriften des Neues Testaments . . . von 
Hermann Freichert von Soden. 


V=Novum Testamentum graece . . . Henr. Jos. 
Vogels. 


Even the ordinary readers must be struck by the 
supreme worship of truth given by a French Catholic 
writer, whose authorities are all either German or Eng- 
lish, and only one a Catholic! Such ascetic devotion 
to the truth almost begets the hope that in the great 
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venture of reunion, the scholars, and especially the 
biblical scholars, will take no minor part. 

If anything else were needed to mark out this modest 
work of the French Dominican as epoch-marking, it is 
two other place-names mentioned in the book : Barce- 
lona, where it has found its patron and publisher; and 
Jerusalem, where its compiler finished and issued his 
work. Even the unlearned can see how Jerusalem has 
almost a divine right to be the nursing home of such 
a work on the Incarnate Word. But few scholars will 
fail to see how fitly the land that-gave them the historic 
‘Polyglotta Complutensis’ should again befriend and 
spread abroad a kindred masterpiece. 

If, then, we are not mistaken, this unassuming work 
of our foremost Catholic exegete, written under the 
influence of St. Jerome’s home in Jerusalem, and 
seeking truth at its untouched fountain-head, marks 
the beginning of a new epoch. It will set Catholic 
scholars, both theological and biblical, to work where 
work will yield greatest fruit. It will serve to give 
new purpose to the great task undertaken on the 
Vulgate Latin translation, by making the stupendous 
labours of the Benedictine monks ancillary to the more 
sovereign study of the Hebrew and Greek originals. 

For the present writer there is more than a place 
and date in the author’s simple ending: ‘ Scribebam 
Hierosolymis, die sacro Pentecostes, anno ab Incarna- 
tione Domini, 1925.’ 

This Synopsis Evangelica may be destined by God 
to carry the good tidings with Pentecostal sound and 
fire to a world now hungry for the truth. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RESURRECTION OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Zo the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Far be it from me to impugn the learned 
article of the February number, in which Archeology 
was buried with much Homeric laughter; but may I 
point out that among the Prehistorians—the delvers 
with spade and bucket (barrow?) and the villains of 
the piece according to the learned article—there are a 
few good children of Holy Mother Church. 

By way of preface it must be conceded to be very 
wicked to hint at human descent from the ancient 
elephant and reindeer, to say nothing of the cave bear 
and broad-nosed rhino. Perhaps such an anomalous 
mixture of arctic and tropic fauna in one ‘ hole’ upset 
the poor men’s mental balance. The account of the 

ortentous landslide is good news: even some of the 
irreligious ‘ diggers,’ off and on from the beginning, 
have predicted it. | 

The names of the following ‘ diggers’ are, there- 
fore, humbly proposed for exemption from the army 
of shovellers of ‘mountains of mud’ and ‘ mountains 
of rubbish.’ 

Father John MacEnery, F.G.S,—A century ago he 
was the only ‘digger’ to advocate what for a better 
term is now called Prehistoric Archeology or Prehis- 
tory. He is reckoned as one of its founders, and by 
his discoveries did much to advance Pleistocene Pale- 
ontology in England. 

The Abbé Ducrost.—He in company with Dr. 
Arcelin and H. de Ferry explored in 1866 the great 
stone-age camp of Solutré, the result of which intro- 
duced the Solutrean, the second culture stage of the 
Upper Paleolithic. 
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The Abbé Bourgeois.—His researches in beds of 
Upper Oligocene age near Thenay with the Abbé De- 
launay led him to propound in 1867 the theory of the 
so-called ‘eoliths,’ over which the ‘diggers’ have 
battled tooth and nail (or pick and spade) ever since. 

The Canon de Villeneuve.—He, with Professor 
Boule and Professor Cartailhac, scientifically explored 
five great caves and several rock shelters of Grimaldi, 
Mentone. The account is given in two magnificent 
tomes issued in parts between 1906 and 1912 at the 
expense of the Prince of Monaco. These explora- 
tions have supplied the richest spoils for our know- 
ledge of the Aurignacian. 

The Abbés A, and J. Bouyssonie and the Abbé 
Bardon.—Among their many achievements in the 
science of Prehistory, it is sufficient to mention the 
famous discovery in 1908, near La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints, of the most perfect skeleton known of Nean- 
derthal man. It re-established and enlarged our in- 
formation of that extinct race, for the site was defi- 
nitely proved to be a ceremonial interment, accom- 
panied by offerings of food and implements, of the 
Mousterian. 

Pére Teilhard de Chardin, S.].—He shared some 
of thé honours of the discovery of the celebrated Pilt- 
down skull. ‘In 1923 he discovered at sites in China 
and Mongolia human industrial remains, together with’ 
fossilized bones of animals many of which are extinct.’ 

Doctor Hugo Obermaier, Professor of Prehistoric 
Archeology at the University of Madrid, and the 
Abbé Henri Breuil, Assistant Director of the Institut 
de Paléontologie humaine at Paris.—Of these two 
world-renowned priests hardly enough can be said. 
They are accounted by distinguished ‘ diggers’ as the 
two greatest living experts of the Lower and Upper 
Paleolithic respectively. To them is attributed the 
most prominent part in the expansion of our know- 
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ledge of the Prehistory of Western Europe; and to 
them we are indebted for having established ‘ digging 
with spade and bucket’ as a genuine and worthy 
science. But lest it may seem that I exaggerate, let 
me quote The Times Literary Supplement of August 
13th, 1925: 

‘Of its two professors, MM. Henri Breuil and 
Hugo Obermaier, one can but say, “‘ Arcades ambo! ”’ 
leaving to posterity the invidious task of determining 
which of the two has done—or, rather, since both of 
them are still at the full height of their powers, will 
have done—more to establish prehistoric archeology 
on as sound a basis as any department of the science 
of man can be shown to possess.’ 

But apart from what other authorities may say, these 
few names will suffice to suggest that there is indeed 
some wheat among the tares of Prehistoric Archzo- 


logy. 
Kevin Crark, O.P. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Allow me to make a public statement of my 
deep gratitude to Father Kevin Clark for this list of 
Catholic Prehistorians, with whom and with whose 
work, thanks to Father Kevin himself, and the library 
of fascinating literature to which he has introduced 
me, I was already perfectly familiar. But I cannot be 
thankful enough for having been reminded of their 
names at this important juncture, when by my elo- 
quent and learned contribution to your pages I had 
almost induced Holy Church to condemn Prehistoric 
Archeology as an immoral and diabolically dangerous 
pursuit. This number of good names would have 
been more than enough to save Sodom. It shall suffice 
to stay my hand against Archeology. And, with 
Archeology spared, may we not hope that Sodom 
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itself will. soon be disinterred? I devoutly pray that 
the discovery may fall to the lot of one of the Catholics 
in the list. How pleasant it will be to read in Father 
Kevin’s litany : 

‘. . .. . Among his many achievements in the 
service of Archeology it is sufficient to mention the 
famous discovery in 1927 of the most perfect skeleton 
known of Peccaminous man. It re-established the 
faith of many in several passages of the Bible, and 
definitely proved Original Sin to be at once more and 
less original than was commonly supposed.’ 

It is surprising how quickly, in an honest and in- 
telligent man like myself, prejudice breaks down in 
the face of facts. Father Kevin’s handful of names 
has reconciled me to Archeology in all its branches, 
hopes, failures, hypotheses, fallacies, nay, even flip- 
pancies, to which in the ordinary way I am tempera- 
mentally averse. In my new enthusiasm I do not 
even pause to ask what Father Kevin himself means 
by calling Neanderthal man an ‘extinct race.” The 
association of Catholics with M. Marcellin Boule 
quite reconciles me to that gentleman’s view that some 
of the extinct races now accounted for are related to 
myself not as members of the same human family, but 
through the kind mediation of a remote animal ancestor 
with whom Adam could have had no more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance. 

These better feelings towards Archzologists and 
all experimental scientists are surely more in keeping 
with Christian charity than my former antipathy. I 
am now adopting Father Kevin’s example of a list 
of Catholic names for application to other professions 
towards which [J still entertain a lingering prejudice. 
I am compiling a list of eminent Catholics actively 
engaged in the motor industry. I am advertising in 
the Catholic papers for the names of all the book- 
makers, boot-leggers, and insurance company pro- 
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moters amongst their regular readers. I am already 
on the track of forty Catholic millionaires, who are 
said to have escorted a Papal Nuncio through the 
streets of Chicago. And I am sending for my own 
baptismal certificate in the hope of improving my 
opinion of my own literary, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal achievements. 


Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


POMONA, OR THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. By Basil de Sélincourt. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. ; 2/6.) 


English has tripped off many tongues and dripped from many 
pens throughout the ages. It has a past, a rich and glorious 
history, a noble literature : it is like a great tree whose roots 
reach down to our dearest and even most forgotten traditions, 
whose branches touch the stars, and in the branches are apples 
of gold. Well and good for the past and the present; but 
what of the future? That is the fascinating subject of Mr. 
Basil de Sélincourt’s brilliant little essay. Will the apples lose 
their gold? Will they go rotten? Will the tree survive? The 
danger lies across the Atlantic, you may be inclined to say, 
especially if you have read Mr. Fred Newton Scott’s S.P.E. 
Tract XXIV on American Slang. But the danger is more 
apparent than real, and, in spite of a telephonic link between 
London and New York, the optimist may still hope that Ameri- 
can slang is largely an affectation, little practised; and as little 
likely to influence the language as, say, the eccentricities of 
slang indulged in by the cockney. 

It is difficult for an essay of less than a hundred short pages 
to avoid generalisations which will provoke discussion because 
they are undeveloped. Some readers will quarrel with the state- 
ment that ‘ our literature, indubitably, shows signs of fatigue ’ ; 
others will ask what precisely is meant by saying that ‘ the 
jesuitry of religion is bad enough, but at least it secures us 
against succumbing to any jesuitry of science ’; but all will find 
this elegant and delightful essay stimulating and inspiring. 
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Tue Papacy AND THE KinGpoM oF ItaLy. By Humphrey John- 
son, M.A, (London: Sheed and Ward, 31 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 1926.) 


The aim of this book is to provide, in a short space, the neces- 
sary historical background for the Roman Question as it stands 
at present. The writer traces the conflict between Church and 
State in Italy back to the days of the Risorgimento. The fact 
that Piedmont, itself liberal and anti-classical, assumed the 
leadership in the struggle for an United Italy, was bound to 
cause conflict with Rome. ‘The rise of Italian nationalism 
created for the Popes a dilemma from which an escape has not 
yet been found. By identifying themselves with it, they would 
have run the risk of gravely compromising the interests of 
Catholics outside of Italy ; while opposition to it carried with it 
the danger of creating a serious cleavage between modern 
Italy and her traditional faith ’ (p. 115). 


Mr. Johnson is content to state the problem thus, and to 
reach no more definite conclusion than that Cardinal Manning’s 
objections to a non-Italian Pope still apply, and that the 
nationalist attitude of the modern world may ‘ cause the Roman 
Question to remain for long an insoluble one.’ 

Mr. Johnson’s book suffers from the fact that it is neither 
an essay nor a treatise, but that unfortunate compromise ‘ an 
historical sketch.’ One could wish that a writer, so obviously 
informed and critical as Mr. Johnson, should have written 2¢ 
greater length. The sketch of political conditions in Italy in 
the latter years of Pio Nono is inadequate. The personal 
character of the Pope played a greater part than Mr. Johnson 
seems to allow. Further, Mr. Johnson does not seek to probe 
what might be called the instinctive part of the Pope’s policy. 
Pius IX’s remark on the 2oth September, ‘ Might then comes 
before right,’ has a very long historical pedigree. It would 
seem that this instinct of the Papacy (that it represented a Moral 
order, and a Christian order, and as such resolutely opposed the 
Caesarean order of the new Pagan State), was in 1870, and is 
now, the strongest single factor in the Roman situation. 
Pius XI’s dignified protest at the assumption of similar pre- 
tensions in Fascist Italy, uttered so recently as this Christmas, 
was an expression of the same instinct. 

However, in other respects, the book does full justice to Papal 
policy in the past, and the chapter on Benedict XV and the 
war is admirable. 

G.I. 
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Tue Benepictines. By Edouard Schneider, Translated from 
the French’ by Rev. Johan Liljencrants. (London : George 
Allen and Unwin ; 6/- net.) 


This book begins with a sketch of the life of St. Benedict 
and a summary of his Rule. The outline of the life is a 
synopsis of the account given by St. Gregory the Great in the 
second book of his Dialogues, embroidered with wholly legen- 
dary detail from discredited sources. The summary of the 
Rule is little more than a rough appraisement of its value. 

After this fairly sensible beginning, the author definitely 
leaves this work-a-day world and soars in that romantic region 
where stars and the blue vault of heaven jostle sweet melodies 
and tender memories and ravishing odours, where one may 
babble interminably of green fields, lush meadows and pratt- 
ling streams, where the atmosphere breathes a soft, mystic 
rapture, and the poetry of life has extruded all its prose. In 
plainer language, the book becomes in great part a sentimental 
rhapsody. There is much good matter, and not a little is well 
said, but the whole is so wrapped in sentimentality and ex- 
pressed with such melting tenderness that we rose from the 
perusal feeling cloyed with too much sweetness. 

Here is one of the author’s purple passages. He is speak- 
ing of Matins and muses finally thus over a monastic ruin: 

‘Perfumes of dew rising through Gothic bays, sweet frag- 
rance of heath and hay, of flowers, gardens, brooks and ponds, 
and of sleeping forests, was it not for you that Matins dawned 
afresh? Your breath met us in the monastery court, in the 
long cloisters, in the silence of the choir, its light essence 
mingled in the melopceia of the divine chant, and the humble 
brothers sucked in with it the breath of heaven. When now 
I meet you again, parted from your brothers in spirit, some- 
thing essential seems lacking in the peace of your life. You, 
too, used to chant the office of Matins. 

‘ Matins, it is all that and so much more. To understand 
it one must have felt upon one’s lips the bang (tang?) of that 
sharp little bell, the chill of its call, and its dew, like a dew 
of grace.’ 

That is a sample of the style of the book, and will serve 
also to give the reader a notion of the quality off the transla- 
tion. Perhaps Jonathan has more use for gush; but we rather 
doubt, considering John Bull’s limitations, whether it was alto- 
gether wise to put this dish before him. We fear he will 
find it mawkish, or merely ridiculous ! 
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The translation is, on the whole, quite well done, but it 
is not free from mistakes and peculiarities. Speaking of 
Maurus and Placidus (whom he calls Placidius), the translator 
says : ‘ Who knows but that the privileged places of these two 
brothers at the Patriarch’s side should have been given them 
in order that they might stand as masterpieces of Benedictine 
art?’ An astonishing reflection indeed! But the author 
merely says that everyone will be familiar, from art, with the 
privileged position which these two monks occupied at St. 
Benedict’s side. Among the peculiarities we would mention 
some amusing Americanisms. We should infer, for instance, 
that when the monks of those hill monasteries at Subiaco re- 
presented to St. Benedict that their monasteries ought to be 
moved, because of the inconvenience of the water-supply, what 
they really said to the Patriarch was: ‘Say, Bo, you must 
re-vise the location of these huts!’ And ‘chapter of culps’ 
is a most attractive variant of ‘chapter of faults,’: and makes 
it so natural and inevitable to speak of the ‘culprit.’ Also, 
‘At the end of the meal the left-overs are gathered lest they 
should be lost.’ This last from a chapter on the Refectory, 
which will give great pleasure to any ordinary monk. More- 
over, the translator does not seem entirely familiar with his 
subject, to judge from some of his translations, and he has 


very properly punished that absurd French habit of referring 
to the historian as ‘ Tite-Live’ by giving us an additional and 
entirely new Latin classic, viz., ‘ Titian.’ Not even Professor 
Martino del Fusco went so far as this! ; 

On the whole, an interesting book! But we doubt, we doubt 


very seriously, whether it should have been translated. 
J.M. 


TweLve Ong-Acters. By John Pollock. (Cayme Press; 7/6 
net.) 

In his preface, Mr. Pollock laments that an arbitrary fashion 
denies popularity to the one-act play, and it is an interesting 
reflection that in these days of abbreviation the short drama 
should find such narrow room, but I think there is hope for 
it; the Revue often depends for its success as much on brief 
dramatic scenes as on gorgeous tableaux, and taste is surely 
if slowly being influenced by increasingly good school perform- 
ances of one-act plays. But the fact is there are not a vast 
number of stage cameos really worth producing, and flaws in 
a miniature are more readily discernable than in a large canvas. 
There is a deplorable tendency in modern work to ‘ vocalise’ 
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a short story or novel and call it a play, and many interesting 
plays are not written with an eye to the exigencies of production. 
This book is an admirable example of what can be done with 
a one-acter (a good name !), and of what cannot and must not 
be done. However much we may disapprove of Swinburne’s 
version of Rosamond, we cannot feel it is a one-act subject; 
such treatment makes of it a crude melodrama with an anti- 
climax of an ending ; the tale is essentially poetic and demands 
breadth and spaciousness. It is a pity to waste time on second- 
rate sentimentality like For Russia when one can write lively 
drama like A King in England, or even The Dream of a Winter 
Evening. The craft of one-act-play writing requires subtler 
technique than Mr, Pollock sometimes gives to his work; In 
the Forests of the Night, for example, is a jolly play com- 
pounded of surprise and originality, but the exposition is ex- 
tremely weak; there is too little action in Dr. Metsler’s In- 
vention and The Loves of Mrs, Pleasance to warrant the drama- 
tisation of the stories. Lolotte, a merry French triviality, could 
never be English, and its London setting merely gives the effect 
of an incongruous admixture of Restoration and modern work. 
Mile. Diana moves well, but just fails to win. Conchita, like 
the other two artistic creations in the book—A King in Eng- 
jand and On the Frontier—has not yet been performed; it is 


easily the best of the twelve plays; it combines sound character- 
drawing with an exciting plot; it is real drama. 
I wish, by the way, that Mr. Pollock had not advertised 


Lolotte in the stage directions of another play. 
R.R. 


THe CaTHOLic StupENTS’ AIDS TO THE BiBLe. I, Old Testa- 
ment. By Father Hugh Pope, O.P. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; revised edition; 7/6 net.) 


Imitation is said to be the sincerest form of flattery, and a 
revised version of a book is sufficiently like an imitation 
to imply something of flattering success for the first edition. 
This second edition is a very much expanded development of 
Father Pope’s earlier work. Three volumes are to replace 
the one which the Old Testament had demanded. The General 
Introduction is to take two volumes (of which this book is the 
first), and the particular Introduction one. In calling it an 
Introduction we are using a word not exactly applicable to the 
work, which the author himself does not use. The subject- 
matter of a Biblical Introduction has been variously determined, 
but it is generally limited nowadays to the external history of 
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the books: it is commonly treated in two or three main 
divisions, their canonical character, textual history, and trans- 
mission, and perhaps the laws of their interpretation. Then 
follow the particular Introductions to each separate book. 
Father Hugh Pope follows no such division. The volume under 
review contains in twelve chapters for the most part intro- 
ductory matter, but of so diverse a character that, for example, 
while one is the large and inclusive subject of the ‘Canon of 
the Old Testament,’ another is ‘Hebrew money, weights and 
measures,’ and the second volume will ‘ treat of the nations 
surrounding Israel and the history of the Hebrews.’ This 
presentation of the scheme suggests a criticism which was 
urged before against this work—namely, that while it presents 
a great mass of learned and most useful material, it is not 
well divided; that it is much more than an ‘ Aids,’ and yet 
different from an Introduction. It is partly a book for the 
general reader, and partly for the close student. The same 
holds for its manner of treatment, as the author himself openly 
admits. He has chosen a via media between simplicity and 
erudition. We do not think that he will fall between these 
two uprights, but we think he might have a greater success 
if he separated the appeal to the learned and to the unin- 
structed into two distinct works. 

Notable among the expansions from the earlier work is the 
conspectus of the Church’s schools of interpreters, the discus- 
sion of the obedience due to the decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, and the chapters on the Hebrew and the Greek texts. 
We welcome the Latin text of the Biblical Commission decrees, 
but we would suggest that the English translations of these 
should be carefully revised. 

The whole work is an expression of great learning which the 
public should welcome and receive with gratitude. 

C.C. 


THe CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CONVERSION. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd.; 4/- net.) 


Mr. Chesterton’s works have very few misprints, but this 
contains two: page 59 has Chimbora zoo for Chimborazo, and 
page 104, line 23, through for though. On page 105, lines 21 
and 22, the sense would be clearer and the sound more true 
if the sentence began: ‘ And I think it is entangled: but I 
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think,’ etc., instead of ‘ But I think . .. . and I think.’ This 
is the worst we can grumble, except that the price is too high 
for a large sale, which the book ought to have, and soon. 


G. K. being a finite entity, one of God’s creatures, is per- 
mitted his own share of egotism, and being of ample propor- 
tions is mercifully modest, which conduces to the comfort 
of the public. John Freeman would have him give us more 
of his own real personality in his writings—be more heart-to- 
heart with his public, and we think with Freeman, but G. K. 
is shy of himself, and hides behind a strenuous objectivity. 
It is natural to wish that he were a little like too many who 
take us too much into their confidence, and that those others 
could swop ailments with him, if only for a time. Even in 
writing on conversion he is loth to dwell on his own experiences. 
But this small book contains more of the static soul or intellec- 
tus possibilis of G. K. than many a larger setting forth of his, 
and should be prized accordingly. Especially, as even New- 
man, with his ‘Cor ad Cor loquitur,’ found it torture to write 
his Apologia. Chesterton’s difficulty is to imagine himself any- 
thing but a Catholic, like the Cambridge undergraduate who, 
when asked why they called the marmalade Squish, thought 
hard for a moment, and replied: ‘Why, what else could you 
call it?’ 

Giving honour where it is due he owes it ‘ to Stopford Brooke 
and the Unitarian preachers’ whom his family followed ‘ that 
I was always just sufficiently enlightened to be out of the reach 
of Maria Monk.’ Coming out of ‘ an atmosphere if not agnos- 
tic, at least pantheistic or Unitarian,’ he found it very difficult 
to take some Protestant propositions at all seriously, as, for 
instance, that Catholic traditions are condemned by the Bible. 
And in like manner, the whole monstrous apparatus of salaried 
slander of the priesthood. ‘ There might sometimes be a reason 
for a priest being a profligate. But what was the reason for 
a profligate being a priest? . . . . Why should a man 
encumber himself with vows that nobody could expect him to 
take, and that he did not himself expect to keep?’ 


Is this paradox? Not being a mere journalist, I should 
say epigram. Why has Chesterton not been complimented for 
his capacity and achievement in epigram, or railed at for his 
propensity thereto? I suppose the answer is that most people 
who criticise are not critical, and do not know an epigram 
when they see it. ’Tis a full felonous beeste, like the olifaunt. 
So is Dean Inge, he is cranky and hasty, but gloomy is the 
last thing to say of him. 
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Chesterton’s debt to James Britten’s ‘ Protestant Fiction’ 
is duly recognised, and is amusingly bracketed with his in- 
debtedness, to Joseph Hocking and others, who ‘ lived in an 
Empire on which the sun never set, or more probably never 
rose.’ 

Equally interesting is a list of the real obstacles to Con- 
version. Not the falsehood of the confessional, but its utter 
sincerity ; not the cramping influence but the gigantic generosity 
and even geniality of the Sacrament of Penance, is what a 
man finds hard to realise; not the renunciation of free-will, 
but the tremendous sense of responsibility engendered by spiri- 
tual direction, and not the pestering proselytiser, but the still- 
ness of the statuesque angler for souls, these are some of the 
surprises for a man whose face is enough set to the Church 
for him to see her as she is. But the first phase in conversion 
is the desire to be impartial and to do justice to the Church 
merely because so much injustice has been done her. The 
next, to turn from unmasking the falsehood to discovering the 
truth. And the third is trying not to be converted, or testing 
the magnetism of Truth. Then the feeling that Truth has en- 
trapped him without bait, then terror of the trap, then jubilation 
that the trap is not a trap at all, but the key of boundless 
fields, in which one may see the world inside out, small when 
it looks big, and weariest when it looks fresh, and bond when 
it looks free. It is a book to have for keeps, yet good to lend 
or borrow, though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull. 
J.0.C. 


THe THREE Taps. By Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen and Co. ; 
7/6 net.) 


It is easier to criticise than to construct the plot of a detective 
story; especially now that this kind of fiction is considered 
to have developed a definite technique. Judged by the canons 
of this technique The Three Taps is not quite orthodox ; though 
its unorthodoxy is not quite so serious as that of The Viaduct 
Murder. To discuss its breaches of accepted rules—are they 
really accepted?—would be to spoil a story which, however 
uncanonical, is thoroughly entertaining. 

Even when their technique is above suspicion, detective stories 
are apt to tie themselves in knots. The Three Taps only escapes 
a complication of this kind by a rather clever stratagem. A man 
who has come under suspicion of murder is being proved inno- 
cent by an explanation which, as it proceeds, threatens to bring 
him under a worse suspicion than before. A parenthesis is 
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introduced, evidently as an after-thought, to change this unex- 
pected suspicion into an alibi. It is a clever manoeuvre. But 
what would a jury think of an alibi which takes you nearer to a 
possibly murdered man, and nearer to the scene of the possible 
murder than anybody else apparently was at the time? Father 
Knox’s solution of his plot seems to have taken even himself 
somewhat by surprise. 

But the telling of the story redeems whatever mechanical 
imperfections it may have. That is a wholly delightful chapter 
in which Angela decoys two gentlemen into showing what brand 
of cigarettes they smoke. And Angela’s cleverness over-reaches 
itself delightfully. The Bishop and his household are done to 
perfection. But the publisher’s note on the wrapper is rather 
foolish. 

J.B.R. 


THe DESIRABLE RESIDENCE. By Margaret Revell. (Crosby 
Lockwood ; 7/6 net.) 


The age of the novel is past, and this is the age of the short 
story ; but the chronicle, as exemplified by The Forsyte Saga, 
is in vogue. The Desirable Residence is a chronicle, though at 
times it is too much like a novel. I do not remember to have 
seen Miss Revell’s name before, but in this book she appears 
to be shy of her public because of the same difficulty that spoiled 
the marriage of Richard and Edith; she, a devotee of ideas, 
seems to believe her public wants facts, and her anxiety to satisfy 
both betrays her. The history of a family of six, with adjunct 
characters, requires more space than 243 pages if it is to deal 
faithfully with them all, and to my way of thinking Miss Revell 
deals faithfully with none. We are never sure who the central 
figures are, for the episodes are not well defined, and we follow 
strongly-marked threads only to see them disappear before they 
complete their share of the pattern. The subsidiary characters 
are too numerous and play a negligible part: Elsa is very well 
drawn, but why she should appear at all is not clear, if it is not 
merely to give a sex thrill that is both irrelevant and indefinite, 
for the incident between her and Richard is never explained, 
and apparently has no effect on the development of his character. 
Interesting themes appear—freedom versus stability, the folly 
of possession, the claims of Youth—but the motif of the Desir- 
able Residence is often overborne. But in the true spirit of 
the chronicler Miss Revell is excellent, especially in the Christ- 
mas Day scene: I should like to read more work like that. 

R.R. 
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ArT, RELIGION, AND CLotHes. By Herbert Antcliffe. (Printed 
by Ten Hagen, Ltd., The Hague.) 


This interesting book of Essays is best described as ‘ provo- 
cative.” The writer has some excellent observations on Art 
throughout the book, but they are all ruined by the fact that 
his approach to Art is that of the Renaissance and not that 
of the Middle Ages. In other words, he considers Art a luxury, 
although a luxury he would have as many share in as may be. 
All through the book we are met by this root misconception, 
which spoils all his other ideas. He views with approval, it 
would seem, the growth of small museums which everyone may 
visit in order to enjoy works of Art; he does not see that the 
rise of museums has had a most unhealthy effect upon true 
relations between Art and the Community, and that the true 
place for Art is not in the museums, but in the homes. The 
Essay on ‘ Art and the Holidays ’ shows his dangerous state of 
mind. He does not see that it is all wrong that the enjoyment 
of Art should be limited to the holidays, and not be a part of 
everyday life. Art is ‘ the greatest of (the) amenities ’ of life. 
It is not a normal part of life, in his opinion. 

It is good to contrast this attitude with that of the Scholas- 
tics. To them Art was the ‘ Recta ratio factibilium ’—the 
normal and right way of making things. To them it appeared 
normal that things should be made artistically, and they saw 
that the ugly thing was not the thing without a pleasant addi- 
tion, but a thing deprived of one of its normal qualities. 

The Essays on musical subjects are the best in the book, of 
which, too, they form the largest part. But if the reader reads 
the Essays, bearing in mind the misconception which lies at the 
root of them, he will have some very enjoyable food for thought. 

The production of the book is superficially ‘ artistic.’ This 
cannot be said of the Cut which is found on the title page, 
which is merely without form and void. 

H.F.S. 


A SERVANT OF THE MicHTiEst. By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Son; 7/6 net.) 


This book treats of the career of the Mongol conqueror whon, 
Mrs. Alfred Wingate calls Chingiz Khan, otherwise known as 
Zinghiz Genghiz or Jenghiz Khan. On page 141 a reason is 
given for the newer spelling. We presume that ‘ Turkomen ’ 
and ‘ Mussalmen’ (p. 297) are misprints and not a novel way of 
writing these well-known words. 
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It was a happy thought of Mrs. Wingate to draw attention 
to the extraordinary life of one so little known to the ordinary 
reader as Chingiz by the quasi-historical account she gives 
of him in an attractive style. It was somewhat daring, too, 
in these days of professed democracy and pacifism to hold up 
as an inspired hero one who was a conqueror for conquest’s 
sake. Not all will agree with her estimate of the man and his 
deeds, but his story ought to be known, and all will thank her 
for her absorbing and instructive tale. 

It is not an historical novel in the usual sense of the word, 
nor does it profess to be pure history, as Mrs. Wingate in her 
preface tells us; but is an account of the career of the great 
Mongol chief, brightened by some imaginary incidents, with 
the additional interest of some notice of Prester John, the 
Nestorians in the Far East, and other matters. But in spite of 
the pleasure in reading it, and occasional sympathy with its 
hero, we are inclined to think the ordinary man will lay down 
the book with the conviction that the good accomplished by 
Chingiz Khan is outweighed by the harm and destruction he 
wrought. He founded an Empire, it is true, stretching from 
Peking to the Crimea, but laid waste many flourishing civilized 
states in so doing. There was no specifically Mongol civiliza- 
tion to replace what he destroyed. He imposed his rule. upon 
China, a state and people of whom we are glad to see the 
authoress has always a good word to say. Yet there his suc- 
cessors governed wisely and well only by Chinese methods. 
Kublai Khan, the greatest of them, admitted foreigners into 
the country, and patronized the Catholic religion. He dug the 
Grand Canal and carried out other useful works, but Chinese 
Emperors had been equally industrious and able, and when the 
Yuan or Mongol dynasty came to an end, in less than a century, 
it left the country as Chinese as ever, with nothing distinctively 
Mongol in its government, laws, customs or speech. In fact, 
the Mongols imposed their rule, their garrisons, and their taxes 
upon the conquered peoples, but had nothing else to give them. 

Nevertheless, their conquests form an astonishing incident 
in the history of our race, and everyone should have some know- 
ledge of their course and extent. One can enjoy and profit by 
this book without looking upon Chingiz Khan as a Heaven-sent 
benefactor of humanity. 

M.W. 


MEDITATIONS ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: 
VISIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL WorRLD. By Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. (Macmillan; 2/6 net each.) 
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These latest ‘ Meditations ’ of the Indian Magus witness once 
more to the deep and gentle Christian wisdom which is charac- 
teristic of him. The Sadhu’s thought is original, while doing 
no more than expound the common truths of Christianity. Like 
his Master, he reveals wonderful riches of wisdom by means 
of the simplest and homeliest illustrations, drawn especially 
from the divine store-house of the ‘natural world: upas-trees 
and pearls, rivers and reptiles are made to ‘ bless the Lord ’ in 
their way by contributing to our instruction in the spiritual 
life. On the great truths of divine love, human forbearance, 
free will and responsibility, the Sadhu is sound. Perhaps it is 
not surprising that his Visions of the Spritual World are less 
satisfactory. We do not wish to impugn the sincerity of so pel- 
lucid a soul, but we are left with the impression that the teaching 
contained here would have been presented with greater advan- 
tage in a form like that of the ‘ Meditations.’ As it is, there is 
much inaccuracy in this attempt at a Christian ‘ spiritualism ’ : 
a confusion between ‘ Saints’ and ‘ Angels’; a passage (p. 18) 
which admits of repentance after death; an assumption that 
Hell is not a ‘ place.’ The title of Chapter 7, ‘ The aim and 
purpose of Creation,’ does not properly describe the contents 
of this chapter, which, like the rest of the book, suffers from 
confused arrangement and faulty cohesion. These, however, 
are but the defects of the Sadhu’s virtues, which are many 
and predominant. Neither of these books can be neglected by 
any who love to watch the heavenly householder select from 
His Indian coffers, for our benefit, ‘ things new and old.’ 

C.R. 


THe CatHotic CHURCH AND History. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 4/-.) 


This book is of great value to the Catholic student of His- 
tory, and particularly to the Catholic student of History at a 
non-Catholic University. It is bound by its size to be little 
more than an introduction, but Mr. Belloc has succeeded in 
placing in this little span a sound exposition of the Catholic 
study of History. The scope of the book demands explana- 
tion. Its thesis is not that the Catholic Church is the central 
factor of European History, and its determining factor; it is 
not that the Latin Culture which has gone hand in hand with 
the Church is essential to the welfare of Europe, interesting 
and important as these are. It is simply an analysis of the 
various attacks on the Church which take History for their 
basis, and which Mr. Belloc considers the most dangerous of 
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all attacks on the Church. He shows with considerable skill 
what conditions are required before Infallibility can be said 
to have come into the question at all; and he cites one of the 
well-known alleged failures of Infallibility to show how these 
conditions were not fulfilled. It is to be regretted that in his 
treatment of the Case of Galileo Mr. Belloc has not thought 
fit to give us references. The lack of these is always a great 
drawback in all his works. More important than the alleged 
failures of Infallibility are the two great attacks on the Church, 
either as having corrupted the Primitive religion, or as being 
only one of the many man-made Creeds. Mr. Belloc has only 
been able to give an ebauche of the arguments to be used 
against these attacks; but the book is only an ebauche itself. 
This is not a criticism, for it is a great feat to have com- 
pressed so much sound principle into so little space. 

The book under consideration is badly printed, and there 
are many misprints. H.F.S. 


Tue CatTuoiic Directory, 1927 (3/6). THe CaTHoLic WuHo’s 
Wuo anp YEAR Book, 1927. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 5/-). 

Everyone ought to have a copy of The Catholic Directory, or 
at least have easy access to it—I mean everyone, Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. Catholics will want to have within 
reach this wealth of information about the Church in this coun- 
try, out of ordinary human interest and loyalty : and those who 
profess to be the enemy will want to know something about 
the body they are attacking. Only the indifferent and the 
ignorant will need to be reminded of the worth of this publica- 
tion, but then they will not read this notice. 

Accurate and valuable as the Directory is, it is not yet able 
to give us reliable figures as to the number of Catholics in 
England. Father Ronald Knox, in a recent issue of The Uni- 
verse (February 18th), suggested that statistics of the number 
of Communions on Easter Sunday could be compiled as an 
aid to estimating our numbers. In most dioceses each priest 
has to send in to the Ordinary a return of Easter confessions. 
Surely these figures are available for making the sum in simple 
addition. 

The Catholic Who’s Who is a list of Catholics ‘ whose names 
are worth recording.’ It is not nearly so important a book as 
The Catholic Directory, but it is interesting because it provides 
items of information about a wonderful variety of people who 
are all gathered here with strangely varied claims to eminence, 
but with the one bond of the Catholic faith. 
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DICKENS REVIVED 


A Yeas or so back, when duty coincided with the 
privilege of teaching boys, I made the depressing 
discovery that the young of the present generation 
have no great enthusiasm for Dickens. When asked 
why they were not keen on Dickens, the boys—with 
perhaps two dissentient voices—were agreed that they 
found him dull. He was too long-winded. It took 
too much reading before the heart of the story could 
be reached! The youth of to-day would seem to 
want everything cut and dried, and in tabloid form. 
Perhaps the blame—if blame it is—must be laid at 
the doors of the Cinema, where the maximum of 
drama can be rushed into a couple of effortless hours. 
The rollicking, romantic Dickens, it seems, with his 
stage-coaching, his wholesome gaiety, inns and hos- 
pitality, is very ancient history to the post-war genera- 
tion which was born after the conquest of the air, the 
triumphs of the wireless and the defeat and death of 
the inn. What is to be done with the promising pupil 
who vaguely imagines that Dickens was a contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare, or with the bright, budding 
literary critic who condemns Dickens as unreadable? 
One can only hazard the statement that neither has 
ever read him. He is not unreadable: only unread; 
and unread because those who would do well to read 
him have never been shown the true Dickens touches. 
No one has ever pointed out to them his description 
of the pastry at a certain school as being like damp 
lead; of the eccentricity of Mrs. Jellaby in fastening 
the curtain to a window with an old fork; of Mr. 
Snagsby’s wife who had ‘a sharp nose like a sharp 
autumn evening inclining to be frosty towards the 
end’; his comparison of a kiss, more dutiful than 
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loving, to a ‘ thaw-drop from the stone porch’; or his 
definition of pawnbrokers’ duplicates as ‘those turn- 
pike tickets on the road of Poverty.’ ‘I was looked 
after,’ says Pip in Great Expectations, ‘by an in- 
flammatory old female assisted by an animated rag- 
bag whom she called her niece.’ Wemick with a 
mouth like a post-box into which he posted innumer- 
able squares of toast is a figure as hard to forget as 
the servant girl who had a head not easily distin- 
guishable from her dusty broom. 

If the young of to-day, whose imaginations are by 
no means undeveloped, and who still have an eager 
eye and a human taste for the grotesque in life, were 
on the alert for such unexpected comic splashes as 
these, they would forget their disappointment at find- 
ing no ‘ plot’ in Pickwick and they would be led on 
from these beginnings to the less trivial joys of 
Dickens. They would disregard the thinness of the 
story and the weakness of the plot; and revel only in 
the live people, picked up from the London streets 
and the English countryside—all the strange, lovable 
people of England, whom Dickens makes immortal in 
his pages. That is his true splendour : he re-creates 
the England and the English people that he knew and 
understood, their humour, comedy, tragedy, their 
faults and heroisms—all that makes up human life 
and liveliness. He is the very soul of England. And 
it will be a sad day for England when Dickens’s 
memory dies. 

Therefore, it is with feelings of hope and gratitude 
that we hail a new edition of John Forster’s Life of 
Charles Dickens,’ issued by J. M. Dent in the Every- 
man’s Series, in two volumes, for a modest two shill- 
ings a volume. We make no apology for seeming to 

1 The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. With an 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. (London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd. Two vols. ; pp. 875; 2/- per vol.) 
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Dickens Revived 


lag behind the times in giving prominence to an 
ancient Victorian book, first issued so long ago as 
1872. A more ‘progressive’ and up-to-date Paper 
would no doubt confine its attention to the new books. 
But the oldest book is new to the man who has not 
read it; and I have strong suspicions that to very many 
people Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens is in that 
sense a new book,’ And that is a great pity, because 
Forster’s book is one of the really great biographies 
in our language, comparable to Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, and only differing from it because Dickens 
was not the same conversational, revealing personality 
as Johnson. (Moreover, as Forster shrewdly says, 
a man who takes up Pickwick must not be disap- 
pointed to find he is not reading Rasselas.) 

‘A good book of biography,’ says Mr. Chesterton, 
in his Introduction to this new edition, ‘is one in 
which the book vanishes and the man remains; not the 
man who wrote the book, but the man about whom it 
was written. At the end of Forster’s Life of Dickens 
we are admiring Dickens, and not admiring Forster; 
and that alone is a good reason for Forster being 
admired.’ Forster does succeed in making Dickens 
‘ the sole central figure in the scenes revived, narrator 
as well as principal actor’: we get a clear, definite 
picture, a self-revelation. 

But why, you may ask, should a Catholic paper, 
read chiefly by Catholics, ask its readers to gaze upon 


*Modern in every sense is the following, written not by 
Chesterton or Mussolini in 1927, but by Dickens in 1855! ‘I 
really am serious in thinking—and I have given as painful con- 
sideration to the subject as a man with children to live and 
suffer after him can honestly give to it—that representative 
government is become altogether a failure with us, that the 
English gentilities and subserviencies render the people unfit 
for it, and that the whole thing has broken down since that 
great seventeenth-century time, and has no hope in it ’ (Forster 
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and admire such a figure as Charles Dickens? Was 
not his anti-popery notorious? Did he not once write 
of ‘ Catholicity, clearly as a means of social degrada- 
tion’? No doubt evidences of the conventional pro- 
testantism of his time would be revealed if his works 
and letters were ransacked; but I do not think they 
would amount to many, and probably they would be 
less numerous and less excessive in their anti-popery 
than some of the specimens that could be gathered 
from the writings of Newman in his Anglican days. 
What is much more overwhelmingly evident in 
Dickens’s books is his anti-protestantism.* He, like 
many another of his age, was reacting violently 
against his environment, and struggling out of the 
complacent protestantism and puritanism in which he 
found himself embedded. The most practical and 
concrete illustration of what I mean by this reaction 
is to be found in the case of Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
In him we see the enthusiast, literally soaked in 
Dickens, who in his brilliant study of his hero has 
become his best modern exponent. Dickens would 
probably have had to live a life of superhuman length 
before he could have reached where Mr. Chesterton 
has arrived. Yet Dickens’s whole philosophy and 
outlook are along lines that Mr. Chesterton has 
travelled; only Mr. Chesterton has not stopped short, 
but gone all the way. If you are not prepared to take 
this idea on faith, then do not reject it until you have 
read and re-read your Dickens, and at least made the 
acquaintance of his biographer, John Forster. 


Tue EpirTor. 


*The best discussion of Dickens’s attitude towards the 
Church that I have ever read appeared in BLACKFRIARS in 
December, 1921 (Vol. II, No. 21), under the title Charles 
Dickens and Catholicism, from the pen of Mr. Joseph Clayton. 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


|" is a little difficult for the ordinary person who has 
merely the press to guide him to see his way into 
the confusion of China and to understand what the 
trouble is about. 

But it is not really so difficult if the reader of the 
newspapers has certain facts well in view. He had 
better leave alone most of the names; the Changs and 
Chiangs will only make the muddle greater to him. 
There is really no need at the beginning for him to 
trouble himself with these. First, however, let him 
take as the simplest idea that the awakening sense of 
nationality is the dominant feature of the situation. 
Let him look on the South or the Cantonese as being 
mainly interested in this. The sense of nationality 
has reached the Chinese chiefly through the Western 
insistence on it. They have learnt this from us. The 
way in which it expresses itself may be happy or un- 
happy, may be right or wrong; but we must realise 
what is the power and the force of this before we can 
grasp what has happened in China, and what has to 
be done. 

Awakening, then, to a sense of nationality, the 
China of to-day sees itself differently treated from 
other nations. It is the obvious exception to the rest. 
On its soil foreigners are encamped in a way that does 
not happen elsewhere. This hurts their pride or their 
self-consciousness. Now, self-conscious nationality 
is always bellicose, like a young man who feels his 
own strength. Rodin’s Bronze Age shows you the 
awakening of man to his manhood and its power. He 
stretches his arms out to their fullest, because he is 
now awake. Then evidently he will see later what is 
to be done, or what he can do. Later, he will be dis- 
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criminating ; for the moment, he flings out his arms. 
So the China of to-day in the South, realising its force, 
dislikes the idea of these foreigners encamped on its 
soil, and naturally asks why they are there. Of course, 
the ‘ Concessions ’ have been bought, the tribunals are 
legally established, the foreigner has brought wealth 
and prosperity by way of trade. Still, it is true that 
he managed to get himself there in virtue of treaties 
that date from the ’sixties, and were obtained from 
China in her weakness. Had she not been weak the 
concessions would not have been asked or given. 
That cannot be denied. 

The Cantonese China, awakening to its nationality, 
is impatient of this, and wants it changed. Yes, but 
we have agreed to change it? That is quite true. 
But when did we agree? Only this year. We desired 
to do it some time ago, but we refrained from doing 
it because we waited for the other powers to do it 
with us, so as to make it a principle of international 
ag and get everyone to accept it as true policy. 

e waited in vain. Now we have proclaimed it as a 
principle, and no doubt in time we shall have our 
reward. But for the moment we do not get the credit 
we should get. That matters very little. What only 
matters is that we should have done the right thing. 

Now, while Southern China believes in China, the 
North of China is a medley of Generals or War Lords 
who believe in themselves. They do not believe in 
each other. They do not indeed always believe in 
themselves. Consequently, they lose in every engage- 
ment. They cannot defeat the South. They are better 
armed, with tanks and aeroplanes and modern guns: 
but the Cantonese send propagandists into the 
Northern ranks and the armies desert to them. Faith 
and sincerity and the larger ideals must win. Who 
that believes in man_at all would have it otherwise? 

For this reason, too, all the diplomatic representa- 
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The Chinese Puzzle 


tives of China in Europe have gone over to the South. 
Pekin itself is in favour of the South. The South 
must win through in the end. It has the force behind 
it of a live ideal. 

Why then, if this be so, does South China persecute 
Christianity? Why are the missions burnt, the priests 
and nuns driven out? Again, the answer is that this 
new nationalism begins by being anti-foreign. Inthe 
excitement of this new self-consciousness the missions 
of foreigners have suffered ill. The Holy See has 
foreseen the possibility of this by consecrating four 
Chinese Bishops. She foresaw the inevitable. At 
the last General Chapter of the Dominicans at Occana 
last year a venerable Dominican Bishop came to visit 
it from China after he had already visited the Pope. 
He told the Fathers that his wish was to found, a 
Chinese Province of Dominicans, and that Pope 
Pius XI had approved and blessed this wish. Rome 
has its historic wisdom. Rome is older than the dip- 
lomats, is better informed, is forearmed. She knew 
what was to come. 

But is not this anti-Christian feeling part of a 
studied policy that is anti-religious? Is it not due 
to Soviet influence? Well, but what is meant by the 
Soviet ? 

China has come to the conclusion that Pagliamen- 
tary Government is doomed. Is China alone in that? 
Mussolini and Mr. Belloc agree in thinking so. Mr. 
Cook says the same. We may not think it doomed 
here. But quite a number of people think so even 
for England. For China certainly it would not be 
likely that Parliamentary Government would succeed. 

Well, the alternatives are Mussolini and the system 
known as the Soviet. Now, the Chinese think that 
as they have dismissed an Emperor, it would be un- 
becoming to install a Mussolini. Therefore, they are 
thrown back on the Soviet. 
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There are other reasons, too, for being in sympathy 
with Russia, for Russia was kind to them. The Can- 
tonese wanted help. None of the Western powers 
would help them; Russia did. As Eugene Chen told 
an American: ‘We asked for help. Russia alone 
helped us. She gave us arms, ammunition, money, 
and leadership. We wanted all these.’ 

But it must not be thought that in accepting the 
Soviet system China has accepted Russia’s economic 
theories. She has not done so yet. She may later 
accept them. For the present she has merely modelled 
herself on the Soviet political system—.e., the local 
group elected (or supposed to be elected) by the 
locality, then the county group elected by the local 
groups, the province group elected by the county 
groups, and the central cabinet elected by the pro- 
vinces—that pyramid of government which ends in 
an apex of talent, such as the Russians have found so 
efficient, the central group of superior talent, inde- 
pendent of all political parties, a cabinet of genius, 
not necessarily homogeneous in thought. We read in 
our press of the squabbles between the Russian Bol- 
shevik rulers; naturally they quarrel. It is as though 
we were governed by a Cabinet in which were repre- 
sented the best talents of the nation independently 
of their political ideals. Of course Stalin and Trotsky 
have their differences. So would our Cabinet if it 
contained Stanley Baldwin and Ramsay. Macdonald 
and David Lloyd George. But the secret of the 
Russian efficiency is that it does combine all the best 
intelligence that accepts the Bolshevik regime. 

South China, then, has accepted this system, and 
will impose it wherever it goes in the North. It has 
already been established in those districts where the 
Cantonese rule. As they clear up the North they will 
establish it everywhere. As Eugene Chen told this 
American, whose friend reported it to the present 
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writer, the Soviet system may not permanently prove 
to be the most suitable to the Chinese mentality, but 
it is the one the Cantonese will inaugurate throughout 
China as their power advances and holds. 

However, to show that it is the political and not the 
economic system that has been accepted from Russia, 
it is sufficient to state that in the local Chinese Soviets 
not more than one-third of the members may be 
Communists. The other two-thirds, being non- 
Communists, will prevent mere Communism from be- 
ing established; but they will accept even from the 
Communists whatever suggestion commends itself to 
their judgment. Thus, it is hoped to be able to save 
the best elements of the Russian political system with- 
out tampering with the ancient social organisation of 
the Chinese. 

There is no reason for discussing whether the ways 
of Canton are the ways that suit the soul of China; 
only experience can decide the true solution of her 
troubles. But at least we have nothing to fear from 
just action on our part, even if our motives be im- 
pugned. We have only to hold by justice, to recog- 
nise the rights of the Chinese to their own territory, 
to take no sides in an internal quarrel, and to remem- 
ber that all Asia is awake. We stand for the moment 
not only as the guardian of Western properties and 
lives, but as the exponents of the Christian faith. We 
may not realise it, but the Cross is in jeopardy if we 
who proclaim our Christianity and our determination 
to protect our missionaries give no visible signs of 
following Christ. The missions will not ultimately 
be helped from outside. For the moment, the mis- 
sionary does not wish for the security that the traders 
need; his security lies in the hearts of the Chinese 
people or nowhere at all. 

All young nations or nations young to their nation- 
ality attack foreign religions—that is, religions ruled 
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from outside. So was England a persecutor, twice 
over, against the missionaries from Rome, from 
Gregory the Great and from St. Pius. We have no 
fault to find in the Cantonese that we have not first 
to confess as once our own. 

Every self-conscious being is furious in his moments 
of self-consciousness ; all classes that suddenly awake 
to class-consciousness induige in class-war. It is the 
crude element of battle stirred by the possession of 
arms. It is the inferiority complex startled into action. 
It is the normal human thing. 

This is not to defend the South, but to explain it. 
We canot follow the struggle till we recognise this. 
BLACKFRIARS is not political, and for that reason it 
must uphold its ideals of telling the truth by seeing 
the truth as soon as out of the smoke of the press the 
truth appears. 

BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


THE PIETA 


GHE knew not then of the third day and the tomb’s 
unsealing : 


She clasped Him close in her love and her bleak 
distress. 

But He, He was dead and cold, and long past feeling 

The passionate gesture of her tenderness. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE ACTION FRANCAISE 
CONTROVERSY 


Now that the whole hierarchy of France, Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Bishops—more than a 
hundred in number—have joined in addressing to the 
Holy Father a collective letter expressing their com- 
plete devotion and loyalty to the Holy See, and their 
full appreciation of the need for condemning what 
has been condemned in the Action Francaise, there 
should be no further rumours and insinuations to the 
effect that the Catholics of France were showing any 
reluctance in their submission to the Pope’s authority. 
One bishop after another has promulgated the decree 
of condemnation in his own diocese, and published a 
letter explaining the nature and necessity of the con- 
demnation. 

The main facts have been published in BLACKFRIARS 
and elsewhere at considerable length. But among the 
immense mass of documents from many sources which 
have been published in France in connection with the 
condemnation, two seem to call for special attention 
because of the light they throw upon particular points. 
One shows how strong was the demand for the con- 
demnation of M. Maurras even before the War, when 
Pope Pius X actually did condemn the books which 
have now been publicly placed upon the Index. The 
other is a singularly impressive and vigorous retort to 
the accusations made in the Action Francaise suggest- 
ing that the Holy Father was misled by a conspiracy 
which aims at defeating the Nationalist forces in 
France. 

The first of these two documents has a curious 
human interest. It is the letter sent to Rome, in 
December, 1913, by Mgr. Guillibert, writing from 
Hyéres, demanding that the works of M. Maurras 
should be placed upon the Index, and explaining in 
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all frankness how distasteful was the duty of request- 
ing such action to a priest who had been the guardian 
and tutor of M. Charles Maurras from his early boy- 
hood. 

After explaining the circumstances and conditions 
which had brought about the formation of a group 
of politicians who described themselves as the ‘ Action 
Francaise ’—‘ from feelings of honest and noble dis- 
gust at the sight of so many assaults perpetrated more 
and more by that execrable system of democratic 
tyranny which is exhausting France and violating her 
traditions ’°—Mgr. Guillibert goes on to describe M. 
Charles Maurras as ‘ the most brilliant of the instiga- 
tors of this movement, whom I still know and regard 
with affection, however much I deplore and detest the 
incredulity into which he has thrown himself—because 
he was my own favourite pupil from the age of seven 
years onwards until after he finished his course in 
philosophy, which I taught to him myself.’ 

‘When I was parish priest at Martiges in the diocese 
of Aix, from 1873 to 1878,’ continues Mgr. Guillibert, 
‘this small child, the son of a minor civil servant— 
a good man but not a practising Catholic—was en- 
trusted to me by his mother, who was a devout Catho- 
lic. I attended his father on his death-bed, and had 
the consolation of preparing him with all the aids of 
religion. When I was summoned to Aix, in 1878, to 
preside over the college established there by the Arch- 
bishop, Mgr. Forcade, Mme. Maurras came to me to 
place under my care this son of hers who showed such 
exceptional talents. When, on reaching the stage of 
his classes in the humanities, the young man lost his 
power of hearing, one of the most distinguished and 
admirably devoted of our masters, M. Penon (to-day 
Bishop of Moulins), agreed, in consultation with me, 
to take charge of his teaching in humanities and in 
rhetoric by private instruction. After he had finished 
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Sidelights on the Action Francaise Controversy 


his philosophy and succeeded in the public examina- 
tions, Mme, Maurras left for Paris to secure a future 
career for this brilliant young man and his brother. 

‘Charles Maurras,’ the Bishop continues, ‘ devoted 
himself to journalism, established various connections, 
and unfortunately came under disastrous influences— 
particularly that of a certain Lucien Moreau, an 
avowed agnostic, to whom he has, nevertheless, dedi- 
cated his recent book (1912) on La Politique Relt- 
gieuse.. .. Before long he joined the oldest of the 
royalist papers, the Gazette de France, and by the 
originality, the unexpectedness, and the courage of his 
articles he revived the prestige of the paper, and there 
attained a real ascendancy over the followers of the 
old party, whom he strove to attach to the theories of 
the Action Francaise, in which he was soon to become 
the guiding spirit. 

‘What did they teach in this group, which before 
long organised itself into a teaching institute under 
the laws permitting free schools? They repudiated a 
priori all philosophical or religious authority. They 
talked of applying positive observation to social mat- 
ters, just as physicians apply it to the objects of natural 
science.... They reached the position of discover- 
ing the error and the deplorable effects of the revolu- 
tionary principle called the Sovereignty of the People, 
and of recognising the survival of the fittest as the 


natural basis of all society . . . . and before long, 
as their observations developed, they accepted the 
principle of Authority. ... In the nature of things, 


the Action Francaise became involved in religious 
matters, whether by repudiating Christian teaching, 
in so far as it appeared to conflict with their accepted 
principle of evolution, or by invoking the Catholic 
principle of strength and of order, when they had 
reached the stage of regarding Authority as the basis 
of social order.” 
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It is almost impossible to translate textually the 
progress of Mgr. Guillibert’s closely-reasoned argu- 
ment. But he shows how, while insisting upon their 
own entire independence of judgment, the Action 
Francaise sought to exploit whatever suited them in 
the traditions of the Church. In their anti-semitism 
they represented the Church as having provided a 
Roman substitute for the philosophy and policy of the 
Jews. ‘And so,’ writes the Bishop, ‘ the Church be- 
comes in their political system a fortuitous ally. They 
will use it, and they see the advisability of adding that 
they will serve its interests also, for the welfare of the 
State. Whether the Church be human or divine origin 
is no concern of theirs.’ 

‘And while certain of the laity allowed themselves 
to be impressed by these attractive inferences from 
strange premisses which they never examined, some of 
the clergy, and especially some members of religious 
communities and secularised members of suppressed 
communities, in their sincere attachment to the defence 
of the old scholastic doctrine concerning the relations 
between Church and State—(and it must be added, in 
some cases at least, being attracted by the excessively 
absolute doctrines of regalist theologians of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries)—rejoiced in their 
enthusiasm and their innocence, at what appeared to 
be a great success for Catholicism, in this proclaiming 
of the principle of Authority as the salvation of 
society, in this homage to the Church from men who 
had not the faith.’ 

What was the result among the young men who 
rallied to the new school of politics? ‘ There were 
many instances of moral defection. This Catholi- 
cisme d’étiquette et de cocarde was good enough to 
make them be regarded as supporters of the Cause; 
and since the leaders had no faith in the Church, why 
should they in their turn worry about it? Especially 
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when they saw priests, religious, and even several pre- 
lates, exalting anal and his friends? In that way 
they managed to compromise the Church most 
seriously. Encouraged by this unhoped-for support, 
they will have no more moderation. Other newspapers 
—even Catholic papers—when they speak out, are 
treated as organs of liberalism. They felt themselves 
so far immune from any severe judgment at the hands 
of Orthodoxy that they represented themselves 
proudly as the only interpreters of Roman thought. 
In vain did the Sovereign Pontiff declare that religion 
stood above all parties. They merely repeated the 
formula, and then proceeded to maintain that the only 
way to save religion in France was to restore the 
monarchy. Even the bishops did not dare to speak 
openly, feeling that they were not supported... . 
and one thinks twice before speaking if one may be 
denounced as a suspect immediately afterwards... . 

‘ At a public meeting in Paris, with everyone stand- 
ing up, one of them quite recently read out aloud the 
last chapter of the latest book by Maurras, written 
deliberately as an exposition of the Action Francaise 
teaching. The chapter is an appeal to the Holy Father 
Pius X. The writer insists on proclaiming himself an 
unbeliever without letting it be known that he has 
ceased to be a Catholic; and with no suggestion of 
repentance, persisting in his errors, he dares to count 
upon the blessing and the indulgence of the Father of 
the Catholic family. The great wisdom of Pius X 
saw the trap that was laid, and the audacity of the 
challenge. 

‘TI do not go so far,’ concludes Mgr. Guillibert, ‘as 
to accuse my former pupil of hypocrisy. I believe him 
to be sincere. But he is so much addicted to the lists 
of journalism, so dazzled with the fireworks of his own 
mind, so reckless in his journalistic enterprises, that 
he has formed a habit of being paradoxical: and, 
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although, to my view, he is not consciously a vain man, 
he hesitates at nothing, challenges everything, and 
believes in his own power to dominate any situation, 
being flattered and fawned upon almost like a demi- 
god among his own followers. ... I have here set 
down, as they came to my mind while writing, the 
thoughts that I have long meditated before God. Hurt 
though I am by the straying of my own former pupil, 
who is still dear to me, and humiliated by the encour- 
agement that has been given to him by imprudent 
priests, whose kindness has been deplorably abused, 
I rest assured that Our Lord continues to watch over 
His Church and that the arbor mala will be judged 
only by its fruits in the day when the wisdom of the 
Holy Father delivers judgment.’ 

Written more than thirteen years ago, that remark- 
able document must have made a profound impression 
in Rome—above all, by its insistence upon the fact 
(which to this day is little known even in France) that 
Maurras had begun life as a Catholic, and that in spite 
of having renounced the Faith he still invokes the 
protection of the Church for his own political doc- 
trines. The immediate cause for the condemnation 
of his teaching was less urgent then than it has since 
become. Pius X declined to publish the condemna- 
tion, saying that he would do so if any future occasion 
made its publication desirable. Benedict XV, review- 
ing the whole controversy, confirmed the condemna- 
tion, but decided against publishing it in the inflamed 
state of feeling early in the War. The more recent 
causes which have led to a further condemnation have 
been discussed at length in BLackxrriars: the disas- 
trous effects politically in France of this identification 
of the Church with the ultra nationalism of the Action 
Francaise ; the personal attacks upon Cardinal Ceretti 
when he was Papal Nuncio in Paris; the anxiety of 
the Belgian hierarchy at the effect upon the young 
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Sidelights on the Action Francaise Controversy 


Catholics of Belgium of the increasing prestige of M. 
Maurras’ teaching. 


And the result of the condemnation has only con- 
firmed the fears of these earlier critics. The léaders 
of the movement—not only Maurras, but those who 
constantly parade their loyalty to the Church as prac- 
tising Catholics—have, when the test came, decided 
that they felt the allegiance to their own political doc- 
trines to be stronger than their duty to obey the Holy 
See. And the methods of brazen defiance of which 
Mgr. Guillibert complained before the War have been 
shown more especially in the continued effort to 
challenge the Pope’s condemnation, on the ground 
that the Action Francaise knows more about the issues 
at stake than the Pope. The controversy has pro- 
duced many fierce personal attacks. Admiral 
Schwerer, for instance, has been publicly invoking 
the French law which gives a right to reply in any 
newspaper, to accuse Cardinal Charost of telling false- 
hoods in contradicting his own account of a private 
conversation which, on the evidence that has been 
published, could scarcely even have taken place. And 
most striking of all is the controversy between M. 
Pujo, the editor of the Action Francaise, and Mgr. 
Ruch, the Bishop of Strasburg. 


Taking for granted, as usual, that the Action Fran- 
caise has a better right than any other party in France 
to claim the title of patriotism, M. Pujo and his 
associates have tried to exploit every incident in which 
certain members of the French hierarchy have ex- 
pressed strong criticism of the Government or strongly 
nationalist views. Of them all, the position of Mgr. 
Ruch in Strasburg has been most difficult throughout. 
When M. Herriot threatened to impose an undenomi- 
national school system upon Alsace, the Bishop of 
Strasburg gave a lead from the first day in organising 
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the Catholic resistance. His campaign caused acute 
embarrassment to the Herriot Government; and when 
M. Briand issued his final appeal for a national loan to 
stabilise the franc, Mgr. Ruch differed from Cardinal 
Dubois and other prelates who supported the loan, 
and actually advised the Catholics of his diocese to 
refuse their subscriptions. It became known quickly 
that the Government had made representations to 
Rome, demanding the supersession of Mgr. Ruch; 
and the Action Francaise accused Cardinal Ceretti of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the patriot Bishop to 
force him to withdraw his opposition. The whole 
question has recently been discussed at great length, 
as part of the attempt made by the Action Francaise 
newspaper to prove that Cardinal Ceretti, in his in- 
trigues as a pro-German agent, has been mainly 
responsible for the condemnation of the movement. 
Mgr. Ruch’s name has been flung about; and circum- 
stantial stories of his resistance to Rome, and to 
Cardinal Ceretti particularly, have been published in 
the condemned newspaper. 

In answer to these attacks, Mgr. Ruch made a 
public speech at Colmar a few weeks ago, which is one 
of the most remarkable documents of the whole con- 
troversy. Apologising for being compelled to depart 
from his natural distaste for referring to himself, the 
Bishop tells the whole story with complete frankness. 
‘ After the school strike,’ declares his Lordship, ‘ and 
up to the advent of the present Government, certain 
members of the Government demanded at Rome that 
I should be transferred to another See. The Sovereign 
Pontiff did not see any necessity for granting this 
request. There is now no mystery about it. Many 
people know it in Rome and in Paris. Agents of the 
Government considered themselves free to mention 
it to third parties, who have spoken of it in various 
places, and particularly in Strasbourg. 
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Sidelights on the Action Francaise Controversy 


‘What does the Action Francaise do about it? It 
announces, last month, that the Pope favours the 
autonomist movement in Alsace, and that in order to 
please them he wishes to get rid of the Bishop of 
Strasbourg. The Sovereign Pontiff immediately re- 
plies with a contradiction, which is sent all over the 
world, declaring that he has never given any encour- 
agement, whether direct or indirect, to the autonomists 
in Alsace. He was even so good as to add that, far 
from finding fault with the Bishop of Strasbourg in 


. regard to the appeasement of feeling in Alsace, he 


gives to him his most entire approval. The autonomists 
themselves acknowledge that the Pope has never 
supported them. The Bishop of Strasbourg also in- 
tervenes. He has an excellent proof available, even 
though it costs him much to produce it—for it involves 
revealing one of the secrets of his soul. No matter, 
since the honour and the welfare of the Church demand 
it, he does not hesitate to publish it after previous 
consultation. He writes to the Action Francaise. 

‘ Here is the certain, peremptory, indisputable proof 
that the Pope does not wish to remove me. As far 
back as 1913, again in 1918, and every year since then, 
the Bishop of Strasbourg has requested sometimes the 
Pope, sometimes the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
sometimes the Apostolic Nuncios, for permission to 
enter the religious life. The Holy See is aware that 
if it will grant this request, one man, at any rate, will 
be made happy. Yet he has every time refused to the 
Bishop of Strasbourg the permission to enter the 
cloister. Therefore he has never wished to remove him. 

‘One might imagine that this loyal explanation 
would suffice, But in this very week, when the Action 
Francaise is once again denouncing (whether rightly 
or wrongly) conspiracies by the Alsatian autonomists, 
it accuses the Pope again of having wished to “‘ rid 
Alsace of the patriot Bishop of Strasbourg.’’ It indi- 
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cates two occasions on which it alleges that this attempt 
was made. In obedience to his own conscience, the 
Bishop of Strasbourg tells the newspaper again that 
on those two very occasions he had actually offered 
his resignation to the Holy See, and that the Holy 
See had twice commanded him to remain at his post. 
Now, what does the Action Francaise do? Being 
obliged to do so, it publishes the reply sent to it. 
It condescends to give a certificate of honesty to the 
Bishop of Strasbourg. He is apparently sincere. But 
it adds that he does not speak the truth. 

“Let every one understand quite clearly. Those 
who contradict the Bishop of Strasbourg know the 
truth better than he does, better than the Government’s 
agents, better than the Pope. The truth apparently is 
the most astounding story. Here is the Action Fran- 
¢aise version of it: The Roman Curia is in the pay of 
Germany; the Nuncios have come to Paris to conduct 
an anti-French policy; the Secretary of State is a 
docile agent of Berlin; the Sovereign Pontiff is ob- 
sessed with the dream of reincorporating Alsace in 
some sort of Germanic Holy Roman Empire. All 
these enemies of our country—whom the Action 
Francaise has had the rare merit of discovering, and 
whom it alone can defeat—are absolutely determined 
to get rid of the patriot Bishop of Strasbourg, a 
troublesome person who hinders the success of their 
grandiose schemes. 

‘Now, in fact, this diehard, whom Paris (undoubt- 
edly at one time) and Rome (according to the Action 
Francaise) have wished to remove from Strasbourg, 
has never ceased to offer his resignation to Rome from 
1919 until 1927. He declares himself ready to uproot 
himself, and so effectively that no one will ever see 
him again. He will bury himself alive. The operation 
will cause grief to no one, will cause no noise or 
complaint or murmur; no archbishop need be removed 
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to provide him with a place or a compensation or a 
promotion, Everyone will be satisfied; the Roman 
Curia, the Quai d’Orsay, the person concerned more 
than anybody else. 

‘And yet the Sovereign Pontiff, the Secretary of 
State, the Nuncios, on each occasion when the Bishop 
of Strasbourg offers his resignation, persist in refusing 
it, and in telling him that it is his duty to remain 
at his post. The Bishop himself desires precisely 
what, according to the Action Francaise, the Pope 
himself desires—and then the Pope will not have it. 
The Bishop offers to the Holy See what this news- 
paper accuses the Holy See of desiring, and every 
time the Holy See refuses! The Bishop is willing 
to do what, according to the Action Francaise, will 
facilitate the realisation of the Pope’s intentions— 
which must be supremely agreeable to the Pope—and 
then at once the Pope orders the Bishop of Strasbourg 
not to do it! 

‘Such, if we are to believe the Action Francaise, 
is the mystifying, the improbable, the impossibie story 
which must be believed, instead of the straight- 
forward, natural, and clearly-proven statements of the 
Bishop of Strasbourg. And the newspaper cannot 
claim that, in inventing such a legend, it wishes to 
serve France. To make believe that the Pope wishes 
to encourage the Alsatian autonomists is, on the con- 
trary, to help them, to bring them a most valuable 
assistance. ' 

‘ There are times,’ the Bishop goes on, ‘ when just 
indignation must blaze out. There has been enough 
of this! I am weary of seeing the Action Francaise 
praising me and exploiting me to attack the Sovereign 
Pontiff. ... Let the Action Francaise drax me in the 
mud as much as it pleases. I shall be in excellent 
company, and it will cause me no displeasure . . 
But when, without any proof, in defiance of the 
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evidence, and at the risk of injuring our country, this 
paper tries to represent me as the pitiful victim of 
a Pope in alliance with the autonomists of Alsace; 
when it dares to mix up with stories—whether true 
or false—of spies and prostitutes and foreign money 
the name of the august and revered person of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, how can I refrain from shouting to the 
corners of the world my own indignation as an honest 
man, as a loyal citizen, and as a good Catholic?’ 

As a masterpiece of passionate eloquence, I have 
read nothing more superbly impressive than this his- 
toric speech. I have reproduced above only the more 
personal passages, giving the evidence in regard to a 
particular accusation. It is to be found in full in 
La Vie Catholique of February 26th. The remainder 
of the speech is an appeal to the Catholic Young 
Men’s Association to demonstrate their loyalty to the 
Pope and to recognise that the Action Francaise has 
become ‘the most anti-clerical paper in France.’ Its 
importance is, therefore, twofold : both as the declara- 
tion of a Bishop who, more than any other member of 
the French hierarchy, might be expected to sympa- 
thise with the general policy of the Action Francaise 
in view of the provocation given to the Catholics of 
Alsace by the anti-clerical Governments; and, also, 
because it is addressed to the provincial congress of 
the most influential and numerous association of 
Catholic young men in France. 

Too much has been said of the isolated cases of 
young Catholics who, under the leadership of M. 
Maurras, have defied the Pope by selling copies of 
the newspaper outside church doors. At no time has 
the Action Francaise movement commanded the sup- 
port even of a majority of the young men of France. 
Under the guidance of bishops like Mgr. Ruch, they 
are not likely to follow M. Maurras much further in 
his present campaign against the Holy See. 
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DID OUR LORD JUSTIFY HIS CLAIM TO BE 
GOD? * 


6 TUSTIFYING one’s claim’ has an unpleasant 
sound. It is suggestive of a very lively con- 
sciousness of one’s merits and of an eager desire to 
get them recognised. Before trying to answer the 
question : Did Our Lord justify His claim to be God? 
it is useful to ask another: Did He claim to be God? 
And that question, as thus emphasized, can be broken 
up into two: What exactly did He claim to be? and: 
How did He make the claim? It is not that there is 
the least intention of watering down Our Blessed 
Lord’s declarations about Himself. From those de- 
clarations it certainly follows that He was God—f 
He was speaking the truth. But that is just the point. 
That is the real meaning of the question we have to 
answer. Was He speaking the truth? Ought we to 
accept His word? And one of the chief means of de- 
ciding whether we ought to take His word is to consider 
His declarations, not as resolved into one general pro- 
position, but to consider them, as far as we can, in 
the concrete; that is, to try to see exactly what He said, 
and how, and in what circumstances, He said it. For 
in so doing we get some glimpse of His character, and 
a man’s character is one test of his credibility. 
Another is corroboration by a reliable witness. 

No proof was, nor is, needed that Jesus Christ was a 
man; and in a man we think it good to find humility. 
We consider it only seemly that a man should not, 

* In this paper, originally a conference, I am much indebted, 
for what concerns St. John, to Pére Lagrange’s great com- 
mentary, Evangile selon Saint Jean (Paris: Gabalda). It is 
superfluous to praise a book which, in spite of its size—it con- 
tains 750 royal octavo pages—is already in its third edition 


within a year and a half of its publication. I only ask that it be 
not held responsible for my errors. 
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either by word or action, make a display of his own 
excellencies. We disapprove of a man’s blowing his 
own trumpet. But it has not always been disapproved 
of, and we should note here that we owe our attitude 
in the matter to Our Lord’s teaching and example. 
It is sufficient to take a few sentences in Aristotle’s 
description of the great-souled man in order to see that 
his ideal is not ours.’ ‘ He is one who claims much 
and deserves much. He who deserves little and claims 
little is modest or temperate, but not great-souled. He 
who claims much without deserving it is foolish. He 
that claims less than he deserves is small-souled, 
whether his deserts be great or only moderate. The 
most small-souled of all would seem to be the man 
who claims less than he deserves when his deserts are 
great. In regard to the greatness of his claims the 
great-souled man is an extreme, but by reason of their 
rightness he stands at the mean point, for he claims 
what is in accordance with his merits. Since honour 
is clearly the greatest of external goods, it is evident 
that honour is the object with which the great-souled 
are concerned, since it is honour above all else which 
great men claim and deserve.’ This position, that it 
is a virtue to estimate one’s worth correctly and to assert 
oneself accordingly, must have seemed reasonable 
enough. As Mr. Chesterton neatly puts it,’ ‘the 
average pagan, like the average agnostic, would mere- 
ly say that he was content with himself, but not inso- 
lently self-satisfied, that there were many better and 
many worse, that his deserts were limited, but he would 
see that he got them. In short, he would walk with 
his head in the air; but not necessarily with his nose 
in the air.’ 

‘It is honour that great-souled men chiefly claim, 
but in accordance with their deserts.” So says Aris- 


1 Ethics, Bk. iv, ch. iii (Rackham’s translation). 
2 Orthodoxy, p. 170. 
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totle, but in the Christian view this assertion of self, 
this thought of honour or glory, is generally vainglory. 
St. Thomas puts the matter thus*: It is essential to 
a man’s well-being that he should know himself; but 
it is not essential that others should. That you should 
desire others to become aware of your good points may, 
or may not, be a good thing. It all depends on why 
you desire it. It is praiseworthy to wish your merits 
to be known by others, and your desire for ‘ glory’ is 
not the sin of vainglory, when your purpose is the 
honour of God and the good of your neighbour ; when 
your desire is, not the swelling out of your own being, 
but that men may be led on to glorify God for the good 
they see in you, or to acquire it themselves if they lack 
it. Naturally the chances of deception here are so 
great that they are perhaps better avoided altogether ; 
in any case, if attention is to be drawn to what we are, 
it should be drawn by our works and not by our words. 

Now, it is quite otherwise with God. However 
much He may make Himself known, it will not be 
vainglory. The vainglorious man is vainglorious from 
a sense of need: he wishes to add something to his 
being. But God needs no addition. He seeks glory, 
not for His own sake, but for ours. ‘ Self-satisfac- 
tion,’ says St. Augustine,‘ ‘is fraught with danger for 
one who has to be on his guard against pride. But 
He Who is above all, however much He may praise 
Himself, does not uplift Himself. For that He should 
be known is our need, not His: and we cannot know 
Him unless He declares Himself Who knows.’ ‘ Divi- 
nity is great enough to be divine; it is great enough to 
call itself divine.’ ° 

As a matter of fact, Jesus never says: ‘ I am God.’ 
In the Gospels He is once called God by another— 


’Summa Theologica, ii-ii, qu. cxxxii, art. 1. 
*In Joann, Tract. lviii (cf. Summa Theologica, loc. cit.). 
5 Chesterton, The Everlasting Man, p. 233. 
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when Thomas says to Him after the resurrection : ‘ My 
Lord and my God’ (John xx, 28)—but He never calls 
Himself God. And it is not hard to see why. 

The facts required that the disclosure should be 
gradual. In the first place, God’s becoming man was 
a stupendous thought, stupendous at least to those 
among whom He came. Unlike the pagans, the Jews 
were not used to the thought of a God in human form, 
and their minds had to be prepared for it. More- 
over, the chief article of their faith, an article of faith 
so insisted on as to become almost their only article of 
faith, was that God was one, and to that one God 
alone were due their love and worship (Deut. vi, 4, 5). 
And they spoke of this God as their Father. Was 
Jesus their Father? Was He to draw, to Himself the 
love and worship due to the one God alone? Though 
Jesus was God, He was not the only Person who was 
God. Again, though Catholic theology teaches that 
those to whom Our Lord was speaking were the sons 
of the whole Trinity, it also teaches that the Father 
may be considered their Father in a way the other 
two Persons are not.* So Jesus, the incarnate Son 
of God, had the same Father as His hearers—even 
though that Father was His Father in one way and 
theirs in another; and He could say: ‘I ascend to my 
Father and your Father’ (John xx, 17).’ I am not 


* * Adoption, though common to the whole Trinity, is appro- 
priated to the Father as author.’ (Summa Theologica, iii, qu. 
xxiii, art. 2 ad 3). 

** By adoption we are made the brethren of Christ, as having 
with Him the same Father : Who, nevertheless, is His Father 
in one way, and ours in another. Whence pointedly Our Lord 
says, separately, My Father, and Your Father. For He is 
Christ’s Father by natural generation; and this is proper to 
Him: whereas He is our Father by a voluntary operation, 
which is common to Him and to the Son and Holy Ghost: 
so that Christ is not the Son of the whole Trinity, as we are’ 
(Ibid. ad 2). 
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Did Our Lord Justify His Claim to be God? 


saying that the Jews knew these facts, but they are 
facts, and Our Lord knew them. And they seem to 
suggest why, God though He was, He did not call 
Himself God. Could He, without any preparation, 
say: ‘I am God,’ if He wished to be mindful of the 
beliefs of His hearers, and of what was due to His 
Father? 

We have to consider also that Jesus was man as well 
as God. His human nature was evident to anyone 
who cared to use his senses; it was His divine nature 
that He had to make known. And that it should be 
made known was, in St. Augustine’s phrase, our need, 
not His; there could be here no question of vainglory. 
But all the same He that was to declare Himself was 
a man; before His declaration there was no reason to 
think He was more than man; and the declaration had 
to come through human lips. It is to His teaching 
and example that we owe our appreciation of humility. 
His self-revelation was to be made, clearly indeed, but 
with appropriate delicacy. 

We have said that Jesus never speaks of Himself 
as God. But He does speak of Himself as the Son 
of God. Even here, however, it is important to see 
exactly how He does it. We shall take chiefly St. 
John’s Gospel. Our reason is that a good deal is 
heard of the contrast between the Johannine Christ 
and the Christ of the Synoptics; it is said, for instance, 
that whereas the latter is a man who speaks with a 
delicate modesty about Himself, the former is a figure, 
human in appearance only, whose sole concern is to 
trumpet forth his divinity as often as possible. What 
are the facts? 

The full title ‘Son of God’ occurs but rarely. It 
is once or twice applied to Jesus by others; for in- 
stance, by Nathanael when he says: ‘ Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art the King of Israel’ (i, 49). 
We are concerned, not with what others thought of 
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Him, but with what He thought and said of Him- 
self. Still, it is useful to note that the title does not 
necessarily of itself imply a divine nature; in Natha- 
nael’s mouth it seems to have a messianic sense, as 
appears from the addition, ‘Thou art the King of 
Israel.” One might, therefore, use it of oneself with- 
out necessarily claiming to be divine. 

But, whatever be its meaning, does Our Lord ever 
use the full title ‘Son of God’ of Himself directly? 
He uses it once or twice in the third person in places 
where it is evident He is speaking of Himself (e.g., 
v, 25). But does He ever say in so many words: ‘I 
am the Son of God.’ There is one place (x, 36) in 
which He says He has said it; as the whole passage is 
important for several reasons, it will be as well to set 
it out here :— 


The Jews therefore gathered round Him and said to 
Him : How long wilt thou hold our souls in suspense? If 
thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered them: 
I have told you, and you do not believe : the works that | 
do in the name of my Father, give testimony of me. But 
you do not believe, because you are not of my sheep. My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me, and I give them life everlasting, and they shall not 
perish for ever, and no one shall snatch them out of my 
hand. That which my Father hath given me is greater 
than all, and no one can snatch anything from the hand of 
the Father. I and the Father are one. The Jews again took 
up stones to stone Him. Jesus answered them : Many good 
works I have shown you from the Father; for which of 
those works do you stone me? The Jews answered Him: 
We stone thee, not for a good work, but for blasphemy, 
and because thou, being a man, makest thyself God. Jesus 
answered them : Is it not written in your law: I said, You 
are gods? If it called them gods to whom the word of 
God was spoken, and the scripture cannot be broken, do 
you say to him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent 
into the world : Thou blasphemeth, because I said: I am 
the Son of God? If I do not the works of my Father, do 
not believe me ; but if I do, though you will not believe me, 
believe the works, that you may learn and know that the 
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Did Our Lord Justify His Claim to be God? 


Father is in me and I am in the Father. They sought 
therefore again to take him, and He escaped their hands 


(x, 24-39). 

We may note (i) that though the Jews here accuse 
Him of making Himself God, Jesus has not declared 
Himself to be God. And, we repeat, it is not hard to 
see why. The claim, thus expressed, would have be- 
wildered even the best disposed, and to most Jews 
could not have helped seeming utter blasphemy. The 
first, if not the only, article of the Jewish faith insisted 
on the Unity of God. The pagans were already, in 
St. Paul’s phrase, ‘without God in the world,’ and 
one god more or less in their pantheon left that awful 
void the same; it was madness, but it was no longer 
catastrophic, if a Roman Emperor chose to deify him- 
self. But to Jewish ears to proclaim oneself to be 
God would seem to mean the dethronement of the 
One Almighty and Eternal God and the substitution 
of oneself. Now, Jesus’ Godhead did not mean that, 
and He avoided any declaration which might seem 
to imply that it meant that. Still, He had the divine 
nature, and He used expressions which, fully under- 
stood, implied His Godhead; but the claim, stupen- 
dous enough however made, was at least made in 
such a way as not to cause unnecessary bewilderment. 

(ii). In His reply (v. 34) Jesus asks them to under- 
stand before condemning. He suggests that, if they 
will consider the facts, they may not find His words 
as blasphemous as they think. In the first place God 
Himself had called certain men gods. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the exact point of Our Lord’s 
appeal to Scripture is to find in it an excuse for calling 
Himself God. For the fact is that He had not called 
Himself God. He appeals to Scripture in order to 
hold off for a moment the accusation of blasphemy, 
an accusation which was at any rate precipitate. God 
Himself recognised that certain men might legiti- 
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mately be given the name of God. Jesus, too, for 
certain reasons, had given Himself a divine title; He 
had, directly or indirectly, called Himself the Son of 
God. So far, at least, there was nothing to find fault 
with. 

(iii) There was a difference, however, in these two 
uses of a divine title. The sense in the Scriptural 
example was evidently metaphorical and easily justi- 
fied: God called certain men gods because of the 
office they were to hold; they were to be magistrates 
representing Him. Jesus, on the other hand, had 
called Himself the Son of God in a unique and literal 
sense. Had He the right to do that? He had the 
right, because He and the Father were one thing— 
that is, as we should say, had the same nature. The 
proof? The Father’s works were also His, and He 
shared therefore in the Father’s power and nature. 
‘If I do the works of my Father, even though you do 
not believe me, believe the works, that you may recog- 
nise that the Father is in me and I am in the Father.’ 

Jesus, then, claimed to be the Son of God in a 
unique and literal sense. Even if He never said 
directly : ‘I am the Son of God ’—and it seems at 
least that He said it very seldom—it is clear from St. 
John’s Gospel that He continually thought and spoke 
of God as in a unique sense His Father, and of Him- 
self as the Son of God. The Jews were not blind to 
the stupendousness of the claim His language im- 
plied. ‘ Because He had made Himself the Son of 
God’ (xix, 7), they said He ought to be put to death, 
judging Him to be guilty of blasphemy. But if the 
sense of the title had been metaphorical, if it had 
meant no more than Messiah, to assume it could not 
have been considered blasphemous. They under- 
stood, and rightly, that Jesus claimed to share in the 
divine nature ; indeed, St. John expressly notes (v, 18) 
that ‘the Jews sought the more to kill Him because 
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Did Our Lord Justify His Claim to be God? 


He not only broke the sabbath, but even said God was 
His own Father, making Himself equal to God.’ 

The Sonship which Jesus claimed, rightly under- 
stood, included His existence before being born as 
man. But He also expressly affirms the fact of this 
pre-existence, and thus makes His idea of His Son- 
ship still clearer. He many times makes statements 
which imply this pre-existence more or less clearly, 
but it is sufficient here to give the passage in which 
He asserts it directly: ‘Jesus said to them: Amen, 
amen, I say to you, before Abraham was, I am. They 
took up stones therefore to cast at Him’ (viii, 58, 59). 

It is not merely His pre-existence that He affirms : 
He claims an existence out of time. He does not say 
‘Before Abraham was, I was,’ though He would 
thereby have clearly asserted His pre-existence, but 
‘Before Abraham was, I am.’ The Jews see in His > 
words a claim to a divine attribute, and, judging Him 
Sra of blasphemy, ‘ they took up stones to cast at 

im.’ 

We see, then, that Jesus thought and spoke of Him- 
self as the Son of God, possessed of an existence 
apart from this world of time, and sharing in the 
nature of His Father. A still more developed doc- 
trine is to be found in the revelations He makes to 
His disciples, but here we need to take account only 
of what He taught publicly to the Jews. For this by 
itself contains data which must—if we are to avoid 
the mythology of Arianism—bring us to the doctrine 
of God the Son co-eternal and consubstantial with 
the Father, and the Synoptics add their testimony to 
St. John’s that these data formed part of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

That is what Jesus claimed to be. Was He speak- 
ing the truth? 

The first thing to note is the way in which He makes 
the claim. How little direct assertion there really 
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is! And even that little seems to be wrung out of 
Him by controversy. If He says: ‘ Before Abraham 
was, / am,’ or: ‘/ and the Father are one,’ it is be- 
cause He has been put by the Jews under the necessity 
of justifying Himself. 

Por Aristotle it was a virtue to form a correct esti- 
mate of one’s worth and to assert oneself accordingly. 
Claims are in Our Lord’s mind and often on His lips, 
but the claims were, not His own, but His Father’s. 
It was the Father He wished to assert. He seldom, 
if ever, said: ‘I am the Son of God,’ but He was 
continually saying: ‘My Father.” No doubt, if a 
king’s son kept slipping into his talk the phrase ‘ My 
father the king,’ it would be simply a vulgar trick 
for glorifying himself by reminding his hearers that 
he was a king’s son. But no one can read the Gospel 
intelligently and not accept Jesus’ words that ‘He 
sought, not His own glory, but the glory of Him that 
sent Him,’ It was the Father He had come to reveal, 
but how could He do so without saying something 
about the Son? How could He make known the great- 
ness of God’s love for men except by making it clear 
that He was the only begotten Son, and God so loved 
the world as tosend Him? He is forced once or twice 
to assert His divinity, but He does it, not by saying 
‘IT am God,’ which might have drawn men’s attention 
from the Father, but by saying: ‘I and the Father 
are one.’ ‘ Pourquoi ne pas noter,’ remarks Pére 
Lagrange,* ‘ que, lorsqu’il se met au rang de Dieu, 
Jésus ne parait sensible qu’a cette unité ineffable avec 
son Pére par laquelle son Pére est en Lui et Lui en 
son Pére? Sifirement cela est éblouissant, mais 
comme l’expression d’une tendresse 4 la fois filiale et 
divine.’ That He should make Himself known was 
our need, not His. We needed to know Him because 


* Op. cit., p. clvii. 
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Did Our Lord Justify His Claim to be God? 





we needed to know the Father, whom the Son alone 
could reveal. ‘No one knoweth the Son but the 
Father : neither doth any one know the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal 
Him’ (Mt. xi, 27). Jesus was not seeking His own 
glory. The Jews had no reason to be alarmed for the 
honour of their God: Jesus had come, not to usurp 
the Father’s place, but to make Him better known. 

In considering the way in which Jesus makes His 
claim, allowance ought to be made for—among other 
things—the difference of language, and the fact that 
the Evangelist, while giving the sense of what Jesus 
said, must necessarily omit much of what gave His 
speech its grace. But even judging from what we have, 
we shall, if we read the Fourth Gospel with sympathy 
and with the intention of getting beyond words to 
things, find it hard to conceive how Jesus could have 
made His claim with a more exquisite delicacy. 

Certainly the manner in which the claim is made is 
in favour of its truth. What else is? We ought rather 
to ask : What else is not? 

Let us suppose that the claim, though made in this 
manner, was yet untrue, and that Jesus was no more 
than a man: then He immediately becomes an alto- 
gether inexplicable man. For in making the claim He 
was either under a delusion or lying. And yet both 
these alternatives are emphatically excluded by quali- 
ties which cannot be denied Him, and which, using 
inadequate words, we may call His intellectual and 
moral greatness. 

A Greek, knowing nothing of Christian humility but 
desiring to be reasonable, made a point of knowing . 
himself and of not putting his claims above his deserts. 
There is no need here to invoke Christian humility, 
though, I suppose, it is to be found in Christ. It is 
sufficient if He was sane. And Christ was supremely 
sane. If we may disregard for a moment His claim 
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to divinity, He saw all things with an equal eye. More 
than saints and sages, He could detach Himself from 
His time and country, and could judge of the world 
and of the ages with a mind freshened with the air of 
the eternal hills. He is the last man in the world to 
have had a mere stuffy monomania. No one has de- 
veloped this argument with more force than Mr. Ches- 
terton in his Everlasting Man. 


‘This quality of something that can only be called 
subtle and superior,’ he writes, ‘is the very last character 
that commonly goes with mere megalomania; especially 
such steep and staggering megalomania as might be in- 
volved in that claim. This quality that can only be called 
intellectual distinction, is not, of course, an evidence of 
divinity. But it is an evidence of a probable distaste for 
vulgar and vainglorious claims to divinity. A man of that 
sort, if he were only a man, would be the last man in the 
world to suffer from that intoxication from nowhere in par- 
ticular, which is the mark of the self-deluding sensationalist 
in religion . ... Normally speaking, the greater a man 
is, the less likely he is to make the very greatest claim. 
Outside the unique case we are considering, the only kind 
of man who ever does make that kind of claim is a very 
small man; a secretive and self-centred monomaniac. No- 
body can imagine Aristotle claiming to be the father of 
gods and men, come down from the sky.... No atheist 
or blasphemer believes that the author of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son was a monster with one mad idea like a 
cyclops with one eye. Upon any possible historical criti- 
cism he must be put higher in the scale of human beings 
than that. Yet by all analogy we have really to put him 
there or else in the highest place of all. . . Until we reach 
the full acceptance of the fact as a fact, however marvel- 
lous, all mere approximations to it are actually further 
and further away from it. Divinity is great enough to be 
divine ; it is great enough to call itself divine. But as 
humanity grows greater, it grows less and less likely to 
do so. God is God, as the Moslems say; but a great man 
knows he is not God, and the greater he is the better he 
knows it. That is the paradox; everything that is merely 
approaching to that point is merely receding from it’ (pp. 


230-233). 
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Again, while Jesus certainly puts Himself on a level 
with God, what is no less clear is His attitude of utter 
obedience and submission to God. If St. John has not 
at the end the scene of the Agony with the complete 
self-abandonment of the ‘ Not what I will, but what 
Thou wilt,’ it is because he has it in another form 
throughout his Gospel. It is sufficient to recall such 
phrases as ‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me’ (iv, 34), or ‘I do always the things that please 
Him’ (viii, 29). The Epistle to the Hebrews remarks 
that when He prayed ‘ He was heard for His rever- 
ence’ (v, 7). He reverenced God, none more; is it 
credible He would have claimed to be God—unless it 
was a fact. How can these apparently contradictory 
things be combined except as the Church combines 
them, by saying that He had a divine as well as a 
human nature? Having both, with His human lips 
‘quandoque de se loquitur humilia et humana, ut est 
illud (Matth. xxvi, 38): 7vistis est anima mea usque 
ad mortem, quae ei secundam humanitatem assumptam 
conveniunt ; quandoque vero sublimia et divina, ut est 
illud (Joann. x, 30): Ego et Pater unum sumus, quae 
certum est ei secundam naturam divinam competere.’® 
But in all He acted in obedience to His Father; 
if He spoke about Himself sublimia et divina, it was 
in order that ‘the world might know that Thou hast 
sent me, and hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me’ 
(John xvii, 23). 

He spoke about Himself sublimia et divina, and in 
view of His character His mere word should suffice. 
‘But if you will not believe me, believe the works, 
that you may recognise that the Father is in me and I 
am in the Father.’ For besides a man’s character, 
another test of his credibility is corroboration by a 
reliable witness. If His word is not sufficient, there 


* Summa contra Gentiles, Lib. IV, cap. xxvii. 
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is God’s. ‘ The works which the Father hath granted 
me to accomplish, the very works which I do, give 
testimony of me’ (v. 36). He appeals to His miracles. 
They are His credentials. Since they are works God 
alone can do, God in working them, or in granting 
Jesus the power to work them, bears witness to the 
truth of what Jesus says. To conclude, we will note 
only that Our Lord might have argued thus: I do the 
works of God, therefore Iam God. Instead He pre- 
sents Himself as the Son sent by the Father. As Pére 
Lagrange remarks (p. 292), ‘s’il a conclu qu’il était 
Fils de Dieu et non pas directement qu’il était Dieu, 
ce n’était pas précisément pour calmer des furieux, 
mais parce que c’était 1’élan spontané de son amour 
pour son Pére et la voie vraiment divine pour préparer 
les esprits & iy iy Ey quelconque du mystére né- 


cessaire A l’acte de foi.’ 
Luxe WALKER, O.P. 


THE LORD LOOKS AT PETER 


M* lips were like my steps a song, 
And all my thought of Follow Me; 
But when the march was over long 

I turned away from Thee. 


When not alone Thine eyes, my God, 
But all Thy sacred Body wept, 
And every tear was ruby Blood, 

I shut my eyes and slept. 


A night alarm; a weaponed crowd; 
One blow, and with the rest I ran; 
I warmed my hands, and said aloud : 
I never knew the man. 
Joun Gray. 
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ON THE ART OF SELLING AND THE 
SELLING OF ART 












































Mr. Lioyp Georcs : It is evident we both depend too exclusively 
on quality, my dear Eric. We shall never really sell. You 
are certainly a museum piece, and I myself have come very 
near to being put on the shelf. 


(Extracts from * Sayings of the Week ’ of The Observer of Feb. 20, 1927: 

* As a nation we are not very good in selling our goods: we depend too 
exclusively on quality."—Mr. Lloyd George. 

‘ Under modern conditions, there is no necessary place for sculpture 
except on the mantel-shelf or in the museum,’—Mr, Eric Gill.) 











TO A PAINTER 
(Now a CoNTEMPLATIVE Noun). 


eared Be - high priestess thou ! 

And dedicate, as a self-cloistered nun, by vow 
To the First Fair, 
Whom wisely thou dost love, nor yet hast seen, 
As see the Angels, and the Angels’ Queen, 
Yet see’st everywhere. 


The Orient splendours of thy thought must be, 
Or thou shalt credit them a spurious brood) 
rought forth in Bethlehem poverty, 

Or deeper beggary of the Rood. 

To do fair by thy Lord, thou must 

Practise austerity of the dust 

And oil that still make bold by stealth 

To be accounted thine Art’s wealth. 


A Nazareth chastity of Art thou’lt keep; 

Or but discover 

Thyself no wedded lover, 

But Beauty’s jade; and weep 

For the uncleanness no hireling Art can cover. 

Thou shalt Obedience, as the Lord Christ, learn 

From all thou hearest, 

Where’er thy thirsting eyelids turn, 

Whate’er thou hearest, 

Of Nature’s artless wonders, 

Or added thunders 

Of Genius uttering Nature’s thought 

In tongue of man,—a kingdom-conquering babe—be 
taught 

To hearken. Thus thou shalt fastened be 

To the fair world, the world to thee. 


Tread thou another way of Art 

And thou hast slain thy dedicated heart; 

Yea, wanton, hast forsworn the better part : 

Let but thy faltering feet this pathway high 

Keep, and Art’s priestess thou shalt live and die. 
Vincent McNass, O.P, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EVOLUTION OR DARWINISM? 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a somewhat 
strange account by Father Reeves, in the March 
BLACKFRIARS, of a Catholic who went mad and died 
in a workhouse, apparently through reading a work 
by Canon de Dorlodot of Louvain, entitled ‘ Evolu- 
tion,’ and dealing with the origin of man. Father 
Reeves, of course, would not knowingly misrepresent 
anyone, and so I must charitably conclude that he is 
writing about Dorlodot’s book from hearsay only, and 
not from personal knowledge. Otherwise, how are we 
to account for the fact that he not only gives the book 
a fictitious title, but also makes it deal with a subject 
which it expressly excludes? 

As to the singular effect which the reading of the 
book is supposed to have produced, I am tempted to 
suggest, by a — application of the methods of 
agreement and difference, that Father Reeves’s own 
instructions must have had something to do with it. 
Many others have read Dorlodot who have not gone 
mad, but they did not discuss the matter with Father 
Reeves. 

Yours sincerely, 


Ernest C. MESSENGER 


Translator of ‘ Darwinism and Catholic 
Thought.’ 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—At the risk of being rewarded with a further 
instalment of my future biography instead of six 
shillings, I write to demand that sum of money from 
your esteemed contributor who lately favoured BLack- 
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FRIARS with a tragic story concerning bats in the belfry. 
You will smealts the tale was of a certain highly- 
strung gentleman who had been thoroughly convinced 
by all theologians and your esteemed contributor that 
‘a human body generated by animal parents is the 
droll fancy of an unphilosophical age... . , and that 
no vegetative or animal organism could possibly be- 
come informed by a human soul unless it was imme- 
diately disposed for assimilation by reduction to the 
condition of dead meat.’ 

* . * * 

Then came the tragedy. A priest (poor man) put 
into the gentleman’s hands Canon Dorlodot’s book on 
Evolution. Its perusal shattered his former health- 
giving convictions. Crash, went the gentleman’s mind 
back upon itself. Flop, went his jaded body in a fit 
upon the floor. He spent one night in a padded cell, 
and then departed to a better life. 

Moved by this tragedy, and anxious to analyse the 
arguments which brought about the crash of mind, 
the flop of body and the padded cell, I hied me to a 
Catholic publisher in London town. ‘ Give- me,’ 
quoth I, ‘ Canon Dorlodot’s. book on Evolution.’ 

‘You must mean,’ quoth he, ‘ Darwinism and 
Catholic Thought, for that is the only work he has 
published on the subject.’ 

With bated breath, I took the deadly volume, paid 
my six shillings, and hurried home, half wondering 
what would be my future status in life. 

_ * * * . 

Did bats assemble in the belfry? Did I experience 
the agonizing crash of mind, the excruciating flop of 
body, the painful end in padded cell? No, Sir!— 
nothing of the sort. In the language of the Schools, 
it was “a frost.’ 

Your esteemed contributor has deceived me. He 
has caused me to expend six shillings on a false issue. 
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Correspondence 


The book, indeed, is an excellent work, replete with 
the deep learning of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
but it contains nothing about the origin of man. Its 
thesis is: What judgment must we pass upon the 
Darwinian theory from the point of view of Catholic 
orthodoxy, if we leave out the special subject of the 
origin of man. He has therefore misled me. He has 
been the causa efficax of a grave damnum. Through 
him I have lost six shillings. In conscience, he is 
bound to restitution. Let him not neglect this strict 
obligation. 

Perhaps he will be contumazx, will refuse, or plead 
a causa per accidens. Perhaps he will tell me I ought 
to have known better, that Canon Dorlodot, formerly 
a Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Seminary of 
Namur, now a Professor of Paleontology at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, is one of Belgium’s 
foremost geologists, that he is a renowned Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew scholar, well read in Patristic 
literature and a keen student of Thomistic philosophy 
and theology. Perhaps he will remind me of several 
lengthy conversations that I had with the learned 
Canon last August, when after a disquisition on the 
Council-of Vienne, he said it was absurd to suppose 
that God had created the first man by substituting in 
an animal a human soul in place of its non-rational 
soul. 

Be this as it may, what about my six shillings for 
the book, the philosophical arguments of which your 
esteemed contributor had so deeply pondered ? 


Kevin Crark, O.P. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—Dr. Messenger’s complaint, hypothesis, and 
psycho-analysis of myself are all based on the assump- 
tion that I have represented the madness and death of 
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a fictitious friend of mine as caused by the reading 


of a book by Canon Dorlodot on the evolution of the 
human body. 


Unfortunately for the complaint, hypothesis, and 
psycho-analysis, I have not represented anything of 
the kind. 


Incoherently perhaps to some readers, but to the 
evident satisfaction of others, I have represented my 
friend as becoming mad in the act of borrowing Canon 
Dorlodot’s book on Evolution. Presumably, there- 
fore, he never read it. Dr. Messenger may have other 
sources of information: I have only the text of my 
pathetic little essay to go upon. From that I learn 
that it was a fallacious application of probabilism that 
gave him a fit. His madness would therefore seem to 
have been religious mania. No book on Evolution 
that I know has ever caused that. 


I have read Canon Dorlodot far more carefully than 
Dr. Messenger has read my article. I described it 
by its subject-matter provisionally, scoring the word 
‘Evolution’ as a reminder to fill in later the title of 
Dr. Messenger’s English translation, which was in- 
accessible to me at the time. You went to press 
before my opportunity came. When reading the proof 
I decided that the matter was not important enough 
to justify a considerable rearrangement of type. Nor 
was it; especially as this correspondence is giving 
the translation the advertisement it well deserves. 

My criticisms of Dorlodot may possibly be more 
soothing to some of your readers and more maddening 
to others than seems likely to Dr. Messenger. Time 
alone prevents me from troubling you with them now. 
For Dr. Messenger’s satisfaction, however, may I 
note one or two points immediately ? 

(1) I am well aware that in his volume on the Origin 
of Species Canon Dorlodot has expressly excluded 
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the origin of man, and expressly promised to treat 
it subsequently. 

(2) I know from personal experience and frequent 
observation that the mere mention of the published 
volume (and, much more, the careful reading of it) 
nearly always leads Catholic priests and laymen to 
the discussion of human origins by stages such as I 
have outlined in your recent issue. 

(3) I consider that Canon Dorlodot’s philosophical 
arguments in favour of Evolution, both Absolute and 
Mitigated, are better than any that have been 
advanced for or against it by any modern writer. 

(4) I am able to assert, independently of any school 
of thought, that Dorlodot fails practically in a matter 
the importance of which he appreciates theoretically 
(Trans., p. 95). His metaphysical basis is defective. 
He has not analysed scientifically the foundations of 
his ideas of necessity, possibility, impossibility, acti- 
vity, substance and causality. Consequences of this 
appear most conspicuously in his discussions of the 
gradation from vegetative to sensitive life. 

(5) I have no fault to find with any application of 
methods of agreement and difference leading to the 
conclusion that when I discuss the relations between 
religion, philosophy and experimental science, I have 
a special talent for maddening people. 


Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 


P.S.—Though Father Kevin Clark wisely abstains 
from all conjectures, charitable and uncharitable, 
about my having read or not read Canon Dorlodot, 
he agrees with Dr. Messenger that my friend not only 
read him but died in consequence. I make my usual 
bow to this consensus of scientific opinion. Against 
this overwhelming majority of Catholic scientists, I 
cannot (on my own showing, ”’est ce pas?) maintain 
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without certified madness that the contrary opinion is 
the exclusive truth. 

My debt to Father Kevin is greater than he claims. 
I did not know that Dorlodot had committed himself 
te any statement about the origin of the human body. 
I rejoice to hear that he has reached the only conclu- 
sion in this problem that I have ever fought for. The 
philosophy—if philosophy it be—which has led him 
there, will'show him in due course that, despite certain 
apparent contradictions in concrete nature, there is a 
creative and genetic gulf between inanimate and 
animate creatures, and again between vegetative and 
sentient life. That done, my pity for his philoso- 
phical arguments and views will cease; only my envy 
of his learning and ability will remain. 

I owe a joint debt to Fr. Kevin and Dr. Messenger 
for a fine practical demonstration of another point | 
have attempted to prove in these pages with windy 
words. Hypotheses blind scientists to facts. Most 
scientists proceed on the fundamental hypothesis that 
an outsider invading their subject cannot know what 
he is talking about. Hence, like my two critics, they fail 
to observe what, in fact, he actually is talking about, 
even when it is under their nose and doing its utmost 
to stare them in the face. Even when working inde- 
pendently, this and a few other common hypotheses 
blind them to precisely the same set of facts : the facts 
namely that are invisible to the eye, naked or encased, 
and visible only to faith and the pure intelligence that 
is called, sometimes philosophy, sometimes common 
sense. Hence they miss the one thing in any creation 
that redounds most to the glory of its Creator. 


J.B.R. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CARDINAL POLE AND His Earty Frienps. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
(Bell; pp. 116; 4/6 net.) 


Cardinal Gasquet has been at pains to translate from the 
original Latin and Greek a bundle of letters found in the Vati- 
can Library; judging, rightly, that they are ‘of sufficient in- 
terest to make it worth while to rescue them from the oblivion 
in which they have been so long hidden.’ Leonicus (in full 
Nicolao Leonico Tomeo) was Greek professor at Padua from 
1497 till his death in 1531. He corresponded freely with the 
English humanists, and Reginald Pole was his pupil at Padua. 
The bulk of the letters are by Leonicus, and they provide 
capital reading. In the very first letter he invites Pole to come 
and hear a boy preacher at Padua : ‘ Wonderful things are said 
about him: people declare that both as to doctrine, eloquence 
and a wonderful memory, he is easily one of the first orators 
of our time.’ (We hear no more of this infant phenomenon.) 
Then there is the horse which William Latimer—not the Pro- 
testant—sometime student at Padua and Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, sent to Leonicus. ‘Certainly an elegant- 
looking beast,’ the recipient found it at first. Alas! it became 
almost as troublesome to the good professor as the horse Mr. 
Winkle ventured upon at Rochester. ‘It has developed into 
a ‘‘roarer’’ (he writes) ‘and has a difficulty in keeping its 
breath, so that it is practically useless.’ Nevertheless, five 
years later Leonicus reports ‘I still can use Latimer’s nag. 
This.I take great care of, both because it reminds me of one 
most dear to me, and because it is quiet and carries me ten- 
derly.’ In return for the nag Leonicus sent Latimer a clock, 
which marked the growth and decrease of the moon. 

The praise of England and its scholars is a pleasant feature 
in these letters. Longolius, the mutual friend of Pole and 
Leonicus, found in the English humanists, ‘ learning so polished 
and exact that even in these times, when all are possessed of 
the elegant arts, there could hardly be found anywhere more 
excellent scholars.’ Of Pole, himself, Leonicus writes with 
admiration and affection—‘ a man not more celebrated for his 
learning than for his acute judgment.’ Albeit a negligent letter 
writer. 

For Bishop Tunstall, another old Paduan student, Leonicus 
displays an enthusiasm positively riotous: ‘Of very truth the 
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people of your country regard you as an earthly god, for, 
because of your happy nature and your charming qualities, it 
is not unseemly at present so to regard you... .’ But 
that was in the years before Tunstall supported the rejection of 
the papal supremacy in England, and preached at the martyred 
Carthusians. As for Sir Thomas More’s Utopia—Leonicus 
spent the greater part of the night reading it. ‘ By the immor- 
tal gods! how that reading delighted me . . . . Would that 
it was not merely a fiction, but written as sober history! 
Would that in some place or other in the world there might 
really exist a true republic of philosophers!’ Well might the 
book-loving Leonicus sigh for peace in an Italy beset with wars 
and plagues and famines. He hears in 1525 that prayers are 
to be made throughout Italy for peace by order of the Pope. 
‘This is wisely ordained, and the worthy act of a Christian 
Pontiff. But it would have been better, when the evil com- 
menced, to have attacked the cause, and not, after the whole 
Christian world is involved in a vast conflagration, to beg God 
to send his rain to quench the fire, and to prevent the destruc- 
tion of so many Christians.’ 

We must leave Leonicus, with his comments and observation, 
his ‘ elegancies’ and his me hercule! to the general reader; 
from whom are due the thanks that belong to Cardinal Gasquet. 


J.c. 


Tue SPANISH Farm Tritocy. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto 
and Windus; pp. 800; 7/6 net.) 


‘It is impossible to see a modern battle. One is always 
either much too far or much too near.’ So says Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his second volume of The World Crisis—a work in 
which, with prodigious courage surely, he attempts to record 
all the battles and the whole complicated course of the war. 
Mr. Churchill’s exceptionally fine book (probably the best of the 
war books so far) will enable those who took part in the war 
to see the thing from the spectator’s point of view. Just as we 
used to read the London dailies to receive assurance that the 
battles we thought we had lost were famous victories, so we can 
now learn from Mr. Churchill what momentous turn of the 
tide was taking place at the time when our chief concern was, 
say, the non-arrival of the rations, or more important still, 
when were we to be relieved from the line. The soldier was 
too near, too much stuck in the mud, too much part of the 
picture to be able to stand back and see the whole affair with 
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the detached view of the onlooker intent only on chronicling 
events. But the sort of picture of the war that the soldier could 
give is admirably exemplified in R. H. Mottram’s Spanish 
Farm Trilogy. One may quarrel with the facts and the deduc- 
tions and philosophisings of the official historians of the war, 
but no one can dispute the truth of the picture portrayed by 
Mr. Mottram. Under the guise of fiction he shows us the life 
in the line and behind the line as it was lived and seen by 
the millions who for four years and a half made up the British 
fighting forces in France and Flanders: we recognise all the 
types that we knew so well. Mr. Mottram has an almost 
Dickensian power of characterisation, which makes them live 
again. In spite of its fictitious setting, it is the truest war 
book we have read. Mr. Galsworthy, in his Preface, calls it 
‘humanised history ’"—a history more of the warriors than of 
the war, a history of the war, if you like, at close quarters, 
written by one who, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, was ‘ much too 
near.’ 

The three books that make up The Spanish Farm Trilogy 
(The Spanish Farm, Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four, and The Crime 
at Vanderlynden’s) have already appeared separately, and are 
here gathered into one volume. The same characters appear 
throughout; and Book II traces from a different point of view 
the same events as Book I. 

It is to be hoped that this work will be read as a companion 
volume to the official histories of the war. The ‘ Histories,’ 
dealing with big issues in a large way, have no room for the 
human element—‘ Away with sentiment!’ says the scientific 
historian. And yet if a book on the war is to be of any use 
it should teach us that war is an evil from which we should 
pray to be delivered as we pray to be delivered from pestilence 
and famine. The war was surely a mere Nightmare of Waste 
unless the memory of it teaches us how to avoid future wars. 
If you are filled with disgust by sordid elements you meet in the 
book—if, for instance, your moral sense is shocked by the 
collapse of Madeleine and Skene, it is well to remember that 
it was war that broke through where decency and domesticity 
would have been the normal peace-time defences. And we 
have to remember, too, that there were many hundreds of 
Skenes and many hundreds of Madeleines. 

Without any moralising, the book unconsciously provides its 
valuable moral. The author hopes that it may be some contri- 
bution to ‘a true War Memorial—a record, at which gazing, 
our children may be able to imagine a way of settling disputes 
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more intelligent than maintaining, during years, a population 
as large as that of London, on an area as large as that of 
Wales, for the sole purpose of wholesale slaughter by 
machinery.’ 
B. 
THe Conpuct oF Pusiic WorsuiP. By B. Dennis Jones, Pre- 
centor of Trinity College, Cambridge. (W. Heffer and 
Sons, Ltd., Cambridge; 2/6 net.) 


‘This book is written primarily with the idea of helping 
ordinands.’ With this introduction the author outlines at once 
his purpose and betrays his limitation. His purpose is to help 
the clergy of the future to speak and sing aright in church. 
His limitation is that the book is written for ordinands of the 
Church of England, and the matter of it is so bound up with 
Anglican services that it is of little use to any one else—least 
of all to the Catholic priest, who needs help as much as any- 
one. Most of what is written here concerning voice-production 
is sound, though it does not go far into the subject. There 
are some slips. The ‘diaphragm’ is not a ‘chamber which 
contains the wind pressure.’ To prop the mouth open with a 
matchstick seems a curious way of persuading the learner to 
open the obstinate member! ‘ Take care of the vowels and the 
consonants will take care of themselves’ though in a sense 
true, is a dangerous maxim. The author is too free in advo- 
cating nasal resonance, when he means resonance in all the 
facial cavities. He recommends the old somnolent method of 
chanting the Psalms, still deplorably prevalent in most of the 
Cathedrals, with a slowing down at each inflexion, ‘so as to 
bring out the chords clearly ’"—regardless of the importance of 
the words sung, in relation to the rest of the phrase. But 
there are good things in the book. The most praiseworthy is 
the author’s desire to improve elocution and singing in church. 
The book is the ‘result of lessons given’ by him, and he 
realises that it is only by personal instruction that real progress 
will ever be made. 

F.M. 


Tue Fait oF THE ROMAN CuurRcuH. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Methuen and Co. ; pp. xvii-172 ; 5/- net.) 

This book is one of a series entitled The Faiths (Varieties of 
Religious Expression), and edited by L. P. Jacks, M.A., LL.D. 
Father Martindale’s claims on the gratitude of English-speaking 
Catholics are gradually reducing his debtors to a state of in- 
solvency. Few brethren of Oxford’s darling, Campion, come as 
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near as C.C.M. comes to a vera effigies of their great brother. 
Something Ignatian and military is in every line of the book. 
One can see the clear plan of campaign, the daring attack, the 
sharp abbreviated word of command. We like, especially, his 
insistence on the fact that the Faith was not a Gnosis but a 
Didache—a Teaching; and, therefore, ultimately a Teaching 
Body. Perhaps in this one accurate phrase Father Martindale 
has touched on the difference between the Faith of the Roman 
Church and the other varieties of Religious Expression. 
V.McN. 


THE Quest OF THE Boy. By F. W. W. Griffin, M.A., M.D., 
etc. (Faith Press, Ltd. ; 1/6 net.) 

This is a good book of the kind now popular, psychology 
applied to the art of being a Scoutmaster. It follows the lines 
of psychology as applied by William James, though it lacks 
his vigour and picturesque language. It is not unduly Freu- 
dian. Where it most fails perhaps is in its lack of appreciation 
of the value of sacramental religion in the craft of the Scout- 
master. Issued by The Faith Press, the book should carry more 
naturally the Eucharistic impress. As it is, we do not get 
into the heart of religion at all. Its mystical element is referred 
to with appreciation; there is, however, a total’ lack of the 
appreciation of contemplative life. Boys are to be urged, 
says Dr. Griffin, rather to do good than to be good—not be- 
cause the author undervalues being good, but because he thinks 
doing good appeals more to a boy. 

The experience of the Catholic Scoutmaster is almost the 
contrary. He finds the boy a born contemplative, who will be 
more hypnotised by the sight of beauty than by the doing of 
beautiful things. The same experience would also suggest the 
opposite of another of Dr. Griffin’s sayings: ‘ Love of Christ 
springs from love for Christians.’ We have not found this 
to be usually true. On the contrary, Christ is easier to love 
than Christians—especially for a boy. For the boy, love of 
Christ comes first. 

But a Catholic Scoutmaster would be helped by many sugges- 
tions in this book and many ideas; many remedies which it 
proposes are most admirable. But it needs to be supplemented 
by a more sensitive understanding of the exquisite delicacy of 
a boy’s conscience, its essentially contemplative nature, and 
its attraction for beauty, and by a deeper discovery of how out 
of this will come a boy’s eager activity and faith and service. 
His love is always the child of faith, human or divine. 

B.J. 
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THe DIALOGUE OF THE SERAPHIC VIRGIN CATHERINE OF SIENA. 
Translated from the original Italian, and preceded by an 
Introductory Essay on the Life and Times of the Saint. 
By Algar Thorold. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 10/6 net.) 


The Dialogue, or, as Saint Catherine and her disciples would 
have said, the Book, was written (at least the main portion) 
between October oth and 13th, 1378, less than two years before 
Catherine’s death. Mr. Thorold is surely wrong in giving 
1370 as the date of its composition. 

St. Catherine in ecstasy dictated the work, speaking with 
extraordinary rapidity, while her secretaries wrote down all 
her words. It is divided into four parts or treatises : of Divine 
Providence, of Discretion, of Prayer, and of Obedience. This, 
however, is not the original division, for Saint Catherine in one 
of her letters mentions the Treatise of Tears ; this in the present 
translation forms part of the Treatise of Prayer. 

Let no one imagine the Dialogue to be a book of revelations, 
or an account of Saint Catherine’s ‘states of soul.’ It is a 
complete treatise on the Christian life, full of instruction for 
saints and sinners, and also for ordinary folk who cannot, 
strictly speaking, be classed in either category. 

Although the Saint had no intention of recording her own 
spiritual history, the Dialogue reveals much of her inner life. 
She had chosen the ‘ way of truth,’ which had been shown her 
by Christ’s own words: ‘I am He Who is; thou art she who 
is not.” She had, as she says, ‘ plunged into the deep sea of 
the eternal Trinity, into which the deeper I enter the more 
I find, the more I seek; and having known the truth through 
thy clemency, I have found thy charity and the love of my 
neighbour.’ This love of God and her neighbour led her to 
speak the truth with amazing boldness. Some readers may 
be scandalized by the Saint’s denunciations of the ‘ unworthy 
ministers of the Blood.’ Let them read the passage beginning 
‘ Wilt thou arrive at perfect purity, and be freed from stumbling 
blocks, so that thy mind may not be scandalised by anything?’ 
(p._198). 

St. Catherine lays great stress on faith and holy desires, 
and, following St. Thomas, she attributes holy desires to charity. 
Her teaching on this head is full of comfort. She says both 
the guilt and penalty of sin may be expiated ‘ by the desire of 
the soul, that is by true contrition, not through the finite 
pain endured, but through the infinite desire; because God, 
Who is infinite, wishes for infinite love and infinite grief’ (p. 4). 
All God’s mysteries, all His dealings with man are to be 
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regarded ‘ with the eye of the intellect enlightened by the pupil 
of the most holy faith.’ Man’s mind is made for truth, and 
faith shows him God the very Truth; but the beatific vision 
alone, for which faith is a preparation, can satisfy him. And 
so the Saint prays: ‘ The soul cannot be satisfied in thy abyss, 
for she continually hungers after thee, the Eternal Trinity, 
desiring to see thee with light in thy light. As the hart desires 
the spring of living water, so my soul desires to leave the 
prison of this dark body to see thee in truth. How long, O 
Eternal Trinity, fire and abyss of love, will thy face be hidden 
from my eyes?’ (p. 343). 

The light of faith in which Catherine sees the ‘ sweet primal 
Truth’ shows her also the Man-God, ‘my Truth, the sweet 
amorous Word,’ as the bridge built by the Father to save 
men from ‘the tempestuous sea of this dark life.’ Christ 
crucified is the fountain of living water. ‘ Why did he say: 
“IT am the fountain of living water?’’ Because he was the 
fountain which contained me, the Giver of living water, by 
means of the union of the divine with the human nature. Why 
did he say: ‘‘ Come to me and drink’’? Because you cannot 
pass this mortal life without pain, and in me, the Father, 
there can be no pain, but in him there can be pain, and there- 
fore of him did I make for you a bridge. No one can come 
to me except by him’ (p. 100). 

Faith shows the Saint true charity. ‘To me in person 
you cannot repay the love which I require of you, and I have 
placed you in the midst of your fellows that you may do to 


them that which you cannot do to me... . love your neigh- 
bour of free grace, without expecting any return from him, 
and what you do to him I count as done to me . . . This 


love must be sincere, because it is with the same love with 
which you love me, that you must love your neighbour ’ (p. 
118). 

The Dialogue must be read to appreciate St. Catherine’s 
virile teaching, expressed in her own inimitable manner. 

Mr. Thorold says he has endeavoured to translate literally ; 
but he might have achieved his aim by writing simpler Eng- 
lish. ‘ Disordinate’ occurs over and over again, and ‘ illude’ 
could well be replaced by ‘mock.’ The translation appears 
to be a reprint of the 1896 edition, except the Introduction, 
which has been remodelled. There is no index even to the 
heading of the chapters. ‘Chap. VIII, p. 16’ conveys nothing 
to the reader. However, we owe Mr. Thorold a debt of grati- 
tude for making St. Catherine’s teaching accessible in English. 
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Lire OF Francis THomPsonN. By Everard Meynell. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 6/- net.) 

This is the fifth edition of a work that has been regarded 
since its first appearance in 1913 as a most faithful and satis- 
factory portrait of Francis Thompson. The biographer had 
the confidences of his subject in so far as that is ever com- 
pletely possible. Sympathy, insight, a kindred feeling and a 
singularly fortunate position for observation helped to complete 
the task most worthily. The fact that the biographer devoted 
the last weeks of his life to a final revision of this work, with 
all that this circumstance implies, adds much to the value of 
the book. It is Everard Meynell’s last word concerning his 
friend. The form of the book is such as we have with satis- 
faction become accustomed to associate definitely with Messrs. 
Burns and Oates’ editions of the Works of Francis Thompson. 

B.G. 


Tue Lire or UNION wiTH GOD AND THE MEANS OF ATTAINING IT 
ACCORDING TO THE GREAT MASTERS OF SPIRITUALITY. By 
Canon Auguste Saudreau. Translated by E. J. Strickland. 
(London : Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1927; 10/6 net.) 


Those who have followed the course of mystical controversy 
in the present generation will be aware that the gifted author of 
this book is the keen protagonist of certain definite views about 
the nature of the unitive life and its accessibility, and the 
vigorous and untiring critic of those who differ from him. In 
particular, he is concerned to emphasize the point that devout 
souls should be encouraged to desire and even to expect the life 
of union, and that this life is not an extraordinary and rare 
phenomenon as some (inferior) spiritual writers have taught. 
The present book may be described as a catena of evidence in 
support of this thesis. There is a brief introductory chapter 
setting forth the author’s views ; there is a final chapter drawing 
practical conclusions; the body of the book, some 300 pages, 
consists of excerpts from a long series of authors, beginning 
with Clement of Alexandria in the second century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Of the book in general we would say that it may disappoint 
those purchasers who do not read the title carefully. For a 
collection of extracts, however good, is no substitute for a 
consecutive treatise; and they will find themselves assisting 
unexpectedly in the demonstration of a controversial point when 
they looked for pure and simple exposition. If they can sur- 
mount this obstacle and overcome also the dullness inseparable 
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from a compilation, they may find much to interest and edify 
them in the volume. The English reader might desiderate some 
reference to the English mystics of the fourteenth century, or 
to Father Baker in the seventeenth ; but he may well be content 
with the feast that has been set before him. The author quotes 
largely from that charming treatise the Scala Claustralium, but 
there is no mention of a very attractive old English version of 
it, recently published by the Carthusians of Parkminster. 

With regard to the main contention of the book, we are in 
the curious position of agreeing with it, of finding the Canon’s 
evidence mostly inconclusive, and of regarding the whole demon- 
stration as otiose. May we explain? We agree with it be- 
cause it seems an eminently reasonable and sane position; we 
find the evidence of Clement of Alexandria and the rest incon- 
clusive because they never envisaged the point in dispute, and 
because we remember similar controversies on other points in 
the same field wherein a like appeal to tradition was made with 
equal success by either side; and we regard the whole demon- 
stration as otiose because we believe that we have now had 
enough, and more than enough, of the systematic and self- 
conscious spirituality which raises such questions. We could 
gladly spare this book, and many like it, if we might have a 
book, or books, inculcating the genuinely traditional spirituality 
of the Church, the spirituality which feeds upon the great sim- 
plicities of the liturgy and neglects entirely the fussy methods 
of a subjective and individualistic and very human piety. Our 
quarrel with much spiritual lucubration is just this, that it 
cultivates an introspective, anthropocentric religion; that it 
pays only lip service to the great doctrines of grace ; that it has 
forgotten the real incorporation of all in the mystical body of 
Christ. Might we direct the energy of our translators to the 
abundant spiritual literature of Catholic Germany? 

J.M. 


ANGELA Merici AND Her TEACHING IDEA, 1474-1540. By _ Sister 
M. Monica, Ph.D. With an Introduction by the Most 
Rev. J. F. Regis Canevin, D.D., Archbishop of Pelusium. 
(Longmans ; 21/- net.) 

Not alone to the Ursuline nuns, and their thousands of 
pupils, both past and present, will this life of St. Angela be 
of the greatest interest, being the first of such dimensions to 
be offered to English-speaking peoples; but, owing to the 
historical and pedagogical erudition with which it is enriched, 
it will appeal alike to the lovers of history and the students 
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of the history of education. Some of the treasures of the old 
Ursuline annals, hitherto unread save by members of the Order, 
have now been laid before the public, and it will no doubt 
be with surprise and interest that the English-speaking countries 
will learn of the power for good, and the prestige of the Ursuline 
Order on the Continent from the early seventeenth century, 
where it was the pioneer Order for the ‘ education of girls’ as 
we now understand the term. 

Sr. Monica in tracing the development of the ‘ teaching idea’ 
of St. Angela, has insisted with reason on the ‘ maternal spirit’ 
which was one of her main innovations in the teaching world. 
This idea of preparing girls to be good wives and mothers was 
unthought of in the monasteries which had hitherto received 
the young daughters of noble families in order to instruct them 
in certain gentle arts befitting maidens of their rank. The in- 
sistence with which the primitive Rule forbids any attempt to 
induce young girls to join the Order vouches for the sincerity 
of the claim to prepare girls for the world and not for the 
cloister. 

That this life of St. Angela has been written by a keen and 
interested student of Renaissance Italy is very evident from 
the wealth of detail with which the first chapters of the book 
are stocked ; those dealing with the history of sixteenth century 
Italy giving so vivid a picture of the times that this book might 
have been entitled ‘ Angela Merici and her times.’ 

In strange contrast to this, the very chapter in which one 
might have expected the writer to have taken the most interest 
—namely, ‘ the historical development of St. Angela’s Order ’— 
is the one which will, possibly, be the most disappointing for 
those who will probably form the majority of her readers. 

One of the largest and most important movements in the 
Order, the Founding of the Roman Union, is passed over in a 
few words, and is attributed to the ‘ growing passion of the 
nineteenth century for consolidation and centralisation.’ 

It is to be regretted that the book is not brought up to date 
on this score, and it is, moreover, surprising, as the writer 
mentions in her bibliography, a ‘French Life of St. Angela 
written by a member of the same Order,’ and even quotes from 
it at times, yet, in this work a very clear and concise account 
is given of the formation of the Roman Union, and it is there 
made quite evident that it was owing, not to any contemporary 
craze or passion, but to the express wish of Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius X that this Union was formed. The Roman Union 
now includes nearly one half of the Ursulines of the world— 
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no small group when compared with a German Federation of 
nine houses, unable for political reasons to join the larger Union, 
or with a Polish grouping of six houses, which group, incident- 
ally, no longer exists. The Roman Union is not a confined 
national Union, such as the other groups with which the writer 
couples it, but a Union embracing Ursuline houses of every 
nationality, and, far from dying out or decreasing as other 
groups have tended to do, it grows every year larger and more 
universal, enrolling under its standard new houses from every 
quarter of the globe. This being the case, one would have 
thought that a writer so well documented on other subjects, as 
Sr. Monica is, would have been at least as well informed regard- 
ing the history of her own Order and its most modern de- 
velopment. 

Apart, however, from this rather fundamental omission, and 
one or two slips, no doubt due to the printer, the book is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and well repays the time spent reading it. 

M.P. 


THESE SPLENDID Priests. Compiled by J. J. Walsh. (J. H. 
Sears and Co., New York; 1.25 dollars.) 


Variety is the note of this volume of eleven short biographies. 
Among its classical sources are such writers as the Comte de 
Montalembert on St. Benedict, Sir John Mandeville on Friar 
Odoric, and his travels in the thirteenth century to Java, China 
and Thibet, and Samuel Johnson on Father Jerome Lobo, mis- 
sionary to Abyssinia. The lives of Saints Ignatius and Francis 
Xavier from the pen of John Dryden make good reading, and 
for that reason we would have preferred more of him and less 
of the Jesuit Directory for 1921. More, too, would have been 
welcome about the Franciscan Friar, Junipero Serra, the 
founder of the wonderful Californian mission system: much 
of it now, alas, swept away. But every compiler, as every 
critic, has his own standard of selection. 

The lives are full of stirring action and vigorous personality. 
For two thrilling missionary epics we can recommend the 
heroic stories of Father James Marquette, explorer of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Father Isaac Jogues, missionary to the Huron and 
Iroquois tribes. The latter priest was once captured by a band 
of ferocious Indians : ‘ They plucked out his beard, tore off his 
finger-nails, and then with their teeth crushed the bleeding 
finger-tips ; a squaw sawed off the thumb of his left hand; the 
little Indian children applied to his flesh burning coals and red- 
hot irons.’ Yet for fourteen months the holy man would not 
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attempt to flee from captivity. ‘Who would teach the new 
prisoners, fortify them in their tortures, and baptise them 
before they went to the stake?’ 

The compiler is well known for his useful sketches of Catholic 
Churchmen in Science. It is not therefore surprising to find 
him reproducing his latest addition: Father John MacEnery, 
the pioneer explorer of the limestone caves of South Devon. 
It is well told, but contains a few inaccurate references, all of 
which can be rectified by consulting the original sources. 

These Splendid Priests will prove a useful volume if someone 
is seeking to put into the hands of a non-Catholic friend a book 
that depicts the vitality and universality of the Church. 

L.K.C. 


TyRER’s Lass. By M. E. Francis and Agnes Blundell. (Sands 
and Co. ; 6/- net.) 


The characters in this charming tale are natural and sympa- 
thetic, and not overdrawn ; even the villain capitalist, who dies 
repentant, is not without his redeeming features. Rareiy is one 
led to doubt the probability of the events portrayed. Our sus- 
picions about the early-rising protestant who rose before six 
o’clock from a warm bed on a November morning, on All Souls 
Day, in order to discover what was going on in a Catholic 
chapel, are easily allayed when circumstances and the finely- 
drawn character of the heroine are considered. 

A simple story simply told. H.T. 


THe MIRROR OF THE BLESSED LIFE oF JESUS CHRIST. By 
Nicholas Love, Prior of Mount Grace Charterhouse, York- 
shire (1410-1421). Edited by a Monk of Parkminster. 
(London : Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; cloth bind- 
ing, 5/- net; leather, 7/6 net.) 


In this, the tenth of the Orchard Books, we have the English 
medieval spirit at its best. In reading, we see with the eyes 
of Fra Angelico, and well for us if we can also love with the 
warm, healthy heart of Dom Nicholas. We do not miss the criti- 
cisms and explanations (desirable as these are) given by more 
modern Catholic commentators. Nicholas Love knows less of 
exegetics and Oriental customs, but he knows the central Figure 
of the story he is writing with a most loving intimacy that makes 
all the difference between an historical treatise and a setting 
forth of Him Whose personal contact with our souls (whether 
we are aware of it or not) is the chiefest of all life’s realities. 
The greater part of the Mirror is a free adaptation of the Medi- 
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tationes Vitae Christi, formerly ascribed to St. Bonaventura, 
and is followed by a short treatise on the Blessed Sacrament 
and a prayer to Our Lord, both original. The book, which 
was very popular up to the Reformation, is written, as its author 
frequently repeats, for the simple and unlearned, and it has been 
modernised (though not unduly so) with the same class of reader 
in mind. 

The two paragraphs on ‘ ghostly mirth ’ in the editor’s intro- 
duction are a jewel of spiritual wisdom that deserve to be well 


pondered. 
M.B. 


Tue SprriruaL Works oF AssBot BLosius. Edited by Dom 
Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. Vol. 5. The Sanctuary of the 
Faithful Soul. Part II. Vol. 6. The Paradise of the Faith- 
ful Soul. Part I. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 3/6 
per volume.) 


Long is the way by precept; short and effectual by pattern. 
Perhaps the good Abbot Blosius bore this in mind when he 
added a second part to the Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul. 
In it—A String of Spiritual Jewels—we have all his healthy and 
cheerful instruction, not as a collection of laws and precepts, 
but charmingly concealed in the private revelations of the Saints. 
What a contrast these words, vision and revelations of God’s 
special friends are to the tiresome effusions of modern psychic 
phenomena ! 

The next volume, A Rule of the Spiritual Life, apparently his 
first work in order of time, is full of the writer’s early enthu- 
siasm ; and for this reason we like it. Read the dedication : 


‘I have written for my own use, in common and un- 
adorned style, a Rule of the Spiritual Life. I have com- 
piled it from the writings of the Fathers, so that I might 
have always at hand in brief and compact form a standard 
upon which to fashion my own life.’ 


Opening a chance page, and there appears a chapter: ‘ The 
World is the Great Book of God.’ Here we have one of the 
secrets of Blosius. To him the world was God’s picture book. 
Like a certain author who had much of his optimism, he found 
it so full of a number of things that his joyfulness overflows, 
and he quotes : ‘ Thou has given me, O Lord, a delight in thy 
doings ; and in the works of thy hands I shall rejoice.’ Else- 
where he writes : ‘ What is pleasanter, what easier than to lead 
a good life. .. . It is certainly true that we may purchase 
heaven at less cost than hell.’ Who can be gloomy? 
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Tue Poor Man or Assist. A Christian Mystery in Five Acts 
and an Epilogue. By Rev. Fr. H. Gaffney, O.P. With an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., M.A. 
(Dublin : Office of the Irish Rosary; 2/8 post free.) 


It is a pity that this little play did not appear earlier in the 
Franciscan year. Father Gaffney has the very rare and de- 
sirable gift of writing what is simple and popular without 
lapsing from true literary dignity. Here and there he gives 
us really remarkable touches of dramatic effect, as in the light 
relief at the end of Act I, where the boy Angelo frightens 
Peter Bernadone after Francis’ avowal of his conversion, and 
again where the saint receives the stigmata, a scene portrayed 
with the finished skill of a dramatist and the delicate reverence 
of a lover. Even the stage directions are not given in the 
usual curt and banal formulae, but are well fitted to help in 
convincing the actors that they are taking part in an act of 
religion rather than a mere dramatic entertainment. 

Are not the frequent changes of rather ambitious scenery 
likely to make the staging difficult for amateur actors, for 
whom the play is intended? 

M.B. 


Lire oF SISTER MARy oF JESUS CRUCIFIED, Carmelite Lay- 
Sister (1846-1878). By the Rev. D. Buzy, S.C.J.  Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. M. Sullivan, O.S.B. (London: Sands 
and Co. ; 5/- net.) 


This extraordinary life proves that the promised ‘ signs and 
wonders ’ following ‘ them that believe’ are no less marvellous 
in our rationalistic age than when faith was a matter of course. 
At the age of twelve, Mary Baouardy, a Syrian of the Greek 
Catholic rite, had her throat cut by a Mohammedan for defend- 
ing her faith, and her dead body was thrown into a by-lane. 
The attentive reader need not stop to read that statement again 
and compare it with the dates quoted from the title-page. Mary 
was brought to life and nursed back to health in a cave by a 
mysterious Lady, robed and veiled in blue, who foretold to her 
her future life and vanished as strangely as she had appeared. 
Seventeen years later, a doctor who attended Sister Mary at the 
Carmelite convent in Pau, was astounded to discover that a 
vital part of her throat was actually missing, and declared that 
only a miracle could explain her being alive. 

Her life was in keeping with its miraculous restoration, a 
tissue of marvels—visions, revelations, stigmata, diabolic ob- 
session, ecstacies in which she would be raised to the tree- 
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tops and seen by her astonished Sisters standing on twigs that 
would have bent beneath the weight of a bird. Though she was 
a lay-sister, and never held any higher office than that of cook 
to the community, she had much to do with the founding of the 
Bethlehem Carmel, aided by her supernatural knowledge. The 
chief trait of her sanctity was a childlike naiveté. Until the age 
of twenty-five she did not suspect she was different from other 
people, and so real was her distress when the extraordinary 
nature of her graces was explained to her that it clouded the 
remaining years of her life. 

The publisher’s reader has been unpardonably indulgent in 
allowing the translation to stand as it is. The French is at 
times rendered with a literalness which is grammatically disas- 


trous, at others with something more than freedom. 
M.B. 


INFALLIBILITY. By the Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed 
and Ward; 2/6 net.) 


There is perhaps no point of Catholic doctrine so misunder- 
stood by non-Catholics, and especially Anglo-Catholics, as the 
doctrine of Infallibility. This essay, which embodies the 
author’s most recent attempt to treat this question with the pre- 
cision and clarity that a life-long study of it has given him, 
is specially addressed to a trend of thinking that, but for so 
many misconceptions of the nature and scope of Infallibility, 
would lead logically and psychologically to conversion and the 
complete acceptance of the Church’s doctrine. It is precisely 
because the essay is in the main an attempt to answer the 
difficulties of a type of mind with which he is as much familiar as 
any priest in England, that his careful and clear statement of a 
delicate problem merits much praise as a piece of practical 
apologetic. To use theology as an apostle there is required, 
not merely a deep and clear knowledge of one’s subject, but as 
much, if not more, the experimental knowledge of the mind 
that is addressed. It is because we know that Fr. Vincent 
has these two qualifications that we warmly recommend his 
book to all those who find Infallibility the one great stumbling- 
block to becoming members of the Church Catholic. 

There is but one point which, we think, should have received 
more ample treatment, and that is one which the Anglo-Catholic 
is likely to misunderstand. The author deals in an appendix 
with the subject of ‘The Consent of the Church,’ its precise 
relation to Infallible utterances, and its distinction from ‘ The 
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Mind of the Church.’ This latter subject might well have been 
treated in a separate appendix, for though not officially laid 
down as one of the criteria by which an infallible judgment may 
be recognised, its relation to the essential constitution of such 
a judgment deserves and, in view of those he wishes most to 
help, requires something more than the rather cursory treatment 


it has been given. 
W.A. 


THe CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND THE APPEAL TO REASON. By Leo 
Ward. (The Calvert Series. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 4/- net.) 


It is the author’s purpose in this book ‘to suggest certain 
lines along which a non-Catholic might profitably travel in order 
to gain a general view of the age-long controversial war which 
has been waged about the Catholic Church.’ There are no doubt 
many Christian and even Rationalistic thinkers who may be 
helped by this very stimulating and suggestive book, but its 
general scope and particular mode of argument will fail, we 
think, to reach so common a type of mind as that of the intel- 
lectual sceptic. Speaking generally, we think the treatment 
almost too dogmatic and not sufficiently psychological, and 
there is more suggestion of intellectual comfort in a position that 
is logically unassailable than a vitality and originality of expres- 
sion that a sympathetic understanding of different modes of 
thought might induce. The book gives evidence of very wide 
reading, and though the authorities are well used there is, in so 
small a book, almost too much quotation and too little of the 
author himself. 

The supplement, entitled ‘ Nature and Supernature,’ appended 
to Part II ‘ Divine and Human Reason,’ is somewhat incom- 
plete and not philosophical enough, being mainly quotations 
from the New Testament as to the difference between grace 
and nature. It would not have been out of place to state some 
of the loose ways in which the word ‘ supernature’ or ‘ super- 
natural’ is used by Rationalists, and also to suggest that what- 
ever knowledge any created intelligence has of the First Cause 
is a purely natural knowledge, while in the very nature of things 
God has a life and mode of operation which is uniquely His own, 
outside the human mind’s native power to discover, which needs 
to be disclosed before it can be known or accepted. 

These are but minor criticisms of a book that will interest 
and help both Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

W.A. 
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TwenTY PoEMS FROM THE SPANISH OF BEcgueR. By Rupert 
Croft-Cooke. (Oxford : Blackwell; 2/6 net.) 

The translator, we might say the poet, takes trouble to let us 
know that his work is slight, and that his original deserves 
much praise. The epigrams, as we have them, show good 
judgment in leaving the form to chance and in the use of mud 
rhymes, if this is to profit the happy turn, the rare melancholy, 
the Horace touch for which Becquer is estimable; yet we think 
Mr. Croft-Cooke might have given more of his own gifts to a 
labour of admiration, concealing the traces of hard work. 
The Rimas, with no knowledge of them but what the little book 
affords, seem to us more Spanish than Augustan ; they have re- 
minded us of Blessed Ramén Lull and his passionate Libre de 
Amich e Amat, which we must re-read. J.G. 


On Music’s Borpers. By Sir Richard Terry. (Ernest Benn; 
15/- net.) 

Under this title Sir Richard Terry has collected some forty 
articles originally written for The Queen and other newspapers. 
The result is a volume as varied as it is entertaining, which 
abounds in candid criticism, in amusing and interesting reminis- 
cence, and in sound advice. It is perhaps inevitable in a 
collection of newspaper articles that a few of them should 
‘date’ slightly. For instance, an essay ironically entitled ‘A 
forgotten composer’ refers to our generation as one ‘that is 
hag-ridden with Messiah, ad nauseum, and which has forgotten 
—if it ever knew—that Handel wrote other master-works.’ 
This description may have been justified some years ago, but I 
know an enthusiastic Handelian of the younger generation who 
confesses to never having heard Messiah, and bases his admira- 
tion for the master on the ‘ Concerti Grossi’ and other orchestral 
works which during recent years have often figured on concert 
programmes at Queen’s Hall and elsewhere, to the delight of 
many concert-goers who are also music-lovers. Be it noted 
that ‘there is a wide difference between the concert-goer and 
the music-lover.’ This difference forms the subject of an espe- 
cially interesting article (pp. 151-154), with the conclusion of 
which, namely that everyone can, and ought to, learn to read 
music, everyone must surely agree, though it is probable that 
many will disagree with a statement made earlier in the same 
article, that music is the only subject on which an ignorant 
person can talk without being found out. But not the least of 
the book’s merits is that it contains many statements and 
opinions which provoke a desire to argue and to discuss. 
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Many of Sir Richard Terry’s admirers will possibly be disap- 
pointed by the smallness and comparative unimportance of the 
section devoted to ecclesiastical music. Of the four articles 
included under this heading, an exposure (pp. 205-210) of the 
‘ Verballhornung ’—there is no English equivalent—of a Pales- 
trina Gloria Patri in Hymns A. and M. will probably interest 
musicians more than the rest. An article in another part of 
the volume (pp. 56-60), inspired by Dame Ethel Smyth’s Mass 
in D, emphasizes in very useful fashion the difference between 
the symphonic and the liturgical type of Mass. The former 
should never be sung in Church, the latter should never be sung 
anywhere else. 

Many other subjects are touched upon in this fascinating 
book ; we can only assure the music-lover that he is certain to 
find in it instruction and entertainment, whether his particular 
interests lie in the direction of musical biography, of opera, of 
musical appreciation, of the teaching of counterpoint, or in fact 
of practically every subject which lies within the borders of 
music. B.G.S. 


SPRENGERS. Conferentiae ad usum Sacerdotum pro recollec- 
tione menstrua. (Turin: Marietti, 1927; 15 lire.) 


A book of retreat conferences for priests, for use in the 


practice of the monthly ‘day of recollection’ so much recom- 
mended by Pope,Pius X. The conferences follow the liturgical 
seasons and the main points of Catholic devotion. They are 
practical throughout, and should help priests to sanctify them- 
selves and their work. 


RITuALe Parvum Seu Vent Mecum Sacerpotum. (Turin : Mari- 
etti, 1926; 8 lire.) 

A neat, well-printed prayer book for priests containing daily 
prayers, preparation and thanksgiving after Mass, and all the 
ritual required for the administration of the Sacraments. A 
whole set of forms of blessings at the end of the book would 
seem to be exhaustive—bees, bridges, wells, silk-worms and 
other interesting living and lifeless things are arranged for. A 
good book to give to a priest. 


Brevis Cotiectio ex Rituati Romano. (Turin: Marietti, 
1926 ; 4 lire.) 
This is an abbreviated edition of the above. It contains the 
ritual, but the daily prayers are omitted. Both are handy book- 
lets that will fit easily into a small pocket. 
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ON Easter Tuesday a rebuke, which reads amus- 
ingly, was administered to Cardinal Bourne by 
the Anglican Bishop of Durham. Inasermon at York 
on Easter Sunday, the Cardinal reminded his hearers 
that only those who are in communion with Rome can 
claim to be legitimate successors of St. Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York. The Anglican Bishop, in reply, 
virtually reprimands His Eminence for neglecting his 
Easter Duties—as these are understood in Durham 
nowadays. 

‘Controversy between the Churches,’ says his Lordship, 
is a lamentable spectacle . . . . Anglicans can understand 
the Roman position, and they do not resent it; but there 
are times and places in which differences between the 
Churches ought not to be insisted upon, and many, both 
Anglicans and Romans, must I think agree with me that 
Holy Week and Easter, during which the minds of all 
Christians are fastened upon the central verities of the 
Christian religion, respecting which all Christians are one, 
is a time in which the voice of controversy should be 
silent.’ 

He is a bold Bishop who ventures to think that many 
Anglicans must agree with him upon any question 
which involves the central verities of the Christian re- 
ligion. There are, however, occasions when, without 
being at all rash, even an Anglican Bishop may pre- 
sume that not many but all Romans must agree with 
him. One such occasion is when an Anglican Bishop 
speaks sound common sense; for all Romans are 
obliged, under pain of ceasing to be Romans, to agree 
with sound sense whencesoever it comes. Another 
occasion is when an Anglican Bishop hits upon some 
deep truth which is beyond the range of commonsense, 
and finds himself stating something with which all 
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Romans are bound—by the authority of Rome—to 
agree. But no Anglican Bishop can promise himself 
the support of many or any Romans when his utter- 
ance is contradicted both by commonsense and the 
authority of Rome. The Bishop of Durham is outrag- 
ing comonsense when he declares that, respecting the 
central verities of the Christian religion all Christians 
are one; and he is insulting the authority of Rome 
when he expects many Romans to agree with a state- 
ment so foolish. He reiterates the outrages and the 
insults when, professing to understand the Roman 
position and not to resent it, he complains (assuming 
the agreement of many Romans) that Paschal-tide is 
not a time, and an Anglican cathedral city is not a 
place, for insistence even by a Roman Cardinal, upon 
differences between ‘the Churches.’ 

No Anglican can understand the Roman position 
and still continue an Anglican without resenting it. 
It is a gross misunderstanding of the Roman position 
to think there ever has been for centuries past, or is 
ever likely to be for centuries to come, a time or place 
in Anglican England where the voice of Roman can- 
troversy could possibly be silent. There are indeed 
rare times and places where silence itself is so eloquent 
and unmistakable as to need no voice. Amongst these, 
however, the Cardinal’s visit to York could not have 
been numbered. The Cardinal’s own decision to the 
contrary is enough to satisfy all Romans of that. The 
Bishop’s protest is proof positive and confirmatory of 
the mischievous interpretation that would have been 
read into silence had it been observed. To the Bishop 
himself, at least, the Cardinal would have seemed to 
be one of many Catholics agreeing that York is a place 
which ought not to be invaded by Roman controversy ; 
and that Paschal-tide is a time during which all Chris- 
tians are so unanimously feasting upon the central 
verities of the Christian religion that there is no need 
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for anybody to preach anything that everybody is not 
already silently accepting. 

York would never have become a cathedral city ex- 
cept for sermons to which the Anglican Bishop of 
Durham objects on precisely the same grounds as he 
objects to this latest Roman utterance there. Holy 
Week would never have become holy if Jesus Christ 
had adopted Dr. Hensley Henson’s rules for the pre- 
servation of peace during Paschal-tide. If the first 
Bishop of Durham had fastened upon the central veri- 
ties of the Christian religion in the same way as the 
last, the last would not now be burdened with a Feast 
of the Resurrection to be observed with a discreet if 
awkward silence. 

Time works strange revenges. Dr. Hensley 
Henson, of all men, rebukes Cardinal Bourne for 
neglecting to preach on the Resurrection on Easter 
Sunday. He reminds him that the Resurrection is one 
of the central verities of the Christian religion. He 
professes himself one with the Cardinal respecting that 
doctrine. He wants at last to break the old North- 
umbrian precedent of making Easter the occasion of 
noisy controversy with Rome. 


J.B.R. 











REALITY* 


‘THe world of Canon Streeter is a very different 
world from that of William Clissold; for one 
thing, it seems to be based on fuller scientific know- 
ledge, and to have been discovered by a more acute 
mind. William Clissold, like so many of his family, 
was born a little too long ago to be worth listening to 
when he babbles about science; had he been a 
specialist and kept up with the literature of his stuff, 
he would have been all very well. But he was too 
busy with his business to be a specialist. Moreover, 
he never had a first-class mind. His power of obser- 
vation is admirable; his power of description is also 
equally felicitous. He had the makings of a great 
man. 

He had one drawback. He suffered from an in- 
feriority complex. Witness how he talks of ‘ Mr. G.’ 
He has that unhappy mind that disdains what it can- 
not equal or cannot understand. ‘ Disdain’ is pro- 
bably the wrong word. He does not disdain it. He 
pulls snooks at it. He cannot abide anyone who is 
finer than himself. He and his family are clever at 
their little personal descriptions; they are clever, but 
with the cleverness of a gutter-snipe. He has the 
naughty gifts of the cockney, only he lacks the cock- 
ney’s heart. 

Compared with his world, Canon Streeter’s world 
may well be called Reality; it is real in the sense that 
it seems to correspond with facts. Moreover, Canon 
Streeter has a very keen, incisive and subtle mind. 
There is a touch of Newman about him, as a Catholic 
theological expert has pointed out : he has that almost 
uncanny gift of analysis which Newman reveals. 
Again, Canon Streeter has given himself to patient 

* By Burnett Hillman Streeter. (Macmillan, 1927; 8/6.) 
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study of the latest theories of science. ‘His book has 
therefore an immediate appeal. It is an argument 
drawn from present discoveries or present hypotheses ; 
no doubt in consequence, it has lost any abiding char- 
acter. As the Canon insists that ‘ old’ and ‘ obsolete ’ 
are two adjectives which almost go hand in hand when 
applied to science, he evidently means his book to be 
a tract for the times. It certainly is that. It is at 
once sympathetic and critical; it shows great know- 
ledge. It is an honest, original and powerful analysis 
of the present theories of matter, of force, and of 
causation; it accepts the present theories and shows 
how incessantly they must have been misunderstood 
whenever they have been used to prove that there is 
no God. 

But undoubtedly his outstanding triumph is his ex- 
quisite critique of the modern idea of Life. This is 
really the centre thesis of the book. He takes the 
Bergsonian élan vital, and discusses it with immense 
care. It is to him evidently the modern ‘ discovery ’ 
which most dates our time. Out of it, under his patient 
analysis, comes a whole set of propositions which seem 
to him to fit in admirably with what he has already 
extracted from the physical sciences on the meaning 
and unity of matter. 

Life becomes for him the surging and emergent 
force that fashions the world. He is even willing to 
listen to the supposition of the scientist that it may 
one day be possible to get life of out non-life; he is 
so keenly sensitive to life as the lambent power of the 
world that he would not be staggered to find it where 
he did not think it was. But then his answer to such 
a supposititious scientific experimenter would be that 
the resulting assertion should be that what had been 
thought hitherto to have been lifeless was now found 
to be alive. The gap between life and non-life is 
unbridgeable; therefore, if life is discovered out of 
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what was thought to be non-living, this would only 
prove that all the while it was seul alive. 

However, it is only as a starting point of argumen- 
tation that he lays down the modern teaching of this 
vital and creative urge of the world. His argument is 
Aristotelian and Scholastic, but it is happily couched 
in phrases which will delude the modernist into think- 
ing it a sheer product of his own age. Sometimes 
Canon Streeter almost persuades us that he has been 
deluded into thinking it wholly fresh himself; some- 
times, however, he so copies the very anatomy of 
Aristotle’s skeleton of thought that the reader knows 
he knows whence these well proportioned limbs have 
been got. He merely has poured his own élamn vital 
into the dry bones of ancient thought. 

Thus he proves that the life-urge of the world must 
be richer than its richest known product, reasoning 
man ; he proves equally that to attribute personality to 
this life force is only to apply to it the least inadequate 
human idea. So out of It comes He, Very God of 
Very God. It is clever and inexorable logic, deducing 
from the ‘ quality’ of the world we know the ways of 
religion, including the rationalisation of the pure 
sciences and the instinctive methods of the arts. Both 
are in it: and both are made to point the way to God. 

It is admirably done. 

We do not know any modern author who is so sym- 
pathetic to the new sciences and so convincing in his 
demonstration of God’s existence and of His life. 
Even the Canon, without mentioning..it, urges the 
rational defence of the Trinity, in demanding of the 
Divine Life that it could not be pure contemplation 
only, but love of goodness as well. Here Canon 
Streeter has, perhaps unconsciously, used the very 
phrases of St. Augustine. 

We say ‘unconsciously’ because the only authors 
whom the Canon treats discourteously are the ‘ older 
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theologians ’’ and modern clergymen. Perhaps modern 
clergymen deserve these knocks from the Canon. 
They must, if they really teach the religious pieties 
of which he accuses them, the silly and sombre pieties 
which harden and dehumanise the human spirit. We 
have met so few of Canon Streeter’s fellow clergymen 
that even on his word we hesitate to believe there are 
any whose folly is really as bad as he paints it. 


It does not matter very much whether Canon 
Streeter is fair to the Scholastics; we think that he 
evidently has not read them, has only read, for ex- 
ample, somebody’s resumé of what is the Scholastic 
doctrine of the Atonement, and never spent a week 
with the Scholastics to find out really what they taught. 


We repeat that in this we are not very much con- 
cerned. It is of importance that he should know the 
modern scientific theories and explain them as con- 
vincingly as he does. The good repute of the older 


‘theologians can be left to take care of itself. They 


were the last to care where the truth was found, in the 
joy only that truth had been found at all. 


All the second part of Reality is profoundly dis- 
turbing in so far as it does not seem to have been 
thought out afresh. It is an amalgam of resumed 
books, chapters, pamphlets which Canon Streeter has 
published earlier. It lacks therefore the freshness, 
the sparkle, the originality of the rest. Someone once 
advised preachers to burn all their sermons, for only 
so would their sermons continue to be enlivening and 
alive. Will no one have the charity to advise Canon 
Streeter to forget all he has previously written when- 
ever he settles down to write a new book? He is not 
of the type that is hide-bound by the idea of consis- 
tency. He of all men is at his best only when he is 
absolutely swept by the current of his thought. In 
all this last part he halts, gets prosy, loses his grip 
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and our attention. He misses the élan vital. His 
interest seems itself to falter, stumble, fall. 

Thus his delicacy of analysis is lost when he seems 
to admit the unlikelihood of our Lord’s absolute free- 
dom from sin or at least frailty on the ground that He 
would not thus have been able to help mankind. No 
doubt Augustine and the Magdalen have helped 
many; but it is not the Augustines and Magdalens 
only who help others or who help them most, Frankly 
we have found ourselves most helped in life by those 
who seem to have had ‘untroubled goodness.’ We 
have been helped and not put off by this whenever it 
has been accompanied by a sympathetic understand- 
ing. Thus in human experience innocence which is 
sympathetic, is irresistible in its power to inspire. 
There is a fragrance from it that heals and charms. 
That Canon Streeter should repeat this type of argu- 
ment seems to us a comforting sign that here he has not 
been himself. Is the ‘faultless artist’ any worse a 
teacher because he is and has been faultless? Was the 
perfect general, Marlborough, because of his perfec- 
tion, unable to found a school? We admire the re- 
claimed saints whom we know in life; but we abso- 
lutely refuse to believe that only reclaimed saints are 
of use to the world. We believe that it was the un- 
troubled goodness of Christ and his appeal to his own 
goodness, combined with his attack on the Pharisees 
for their appeal to theirs, which is the dramatic centre 
of the Synoptic Gospels as well as the climax of the 
Gospel of St. John. We believe that without this 
paradox the Gospel story of the tangled motives driv- 
ing the rulers to the Crucifixion cannot be understood ; 
and we are amazed at the strange blindness to it of so 
capable and incisive a critic as the author of The Four 
Gospels. 

Over and over again in this last part of the book 
we have found Canon Streeter, as we think, indulging 
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in that ‘turning to the left’ which is so likely to win 
popularity and a ready acceptance, but which no less 
shows him in so doing to miss the exquisite delicacy 
of the sayings of Jesus. 

But we forgive him this last part, since we are con- 
vinced it is not his mature mind thinking its way 
through the frail difficulties of the divinity of Christ, 
but rather the bustling and efficient energy of him 
impatient of trivialities and treading under foot the 
delicate blooms he has not taken proper time 
adequately to examine. If he will only be as 
sympathetic to the ‘older theology’ as he has been 
to the ‘newer science,’ we can be sure he will give 
us a book on the Divinity of Christ as masterly as that 
portion of this Reality in which he demonstrates out 
of the teachings of science the unique divinity of a 
Personal God. 

It is for the first part of the book that we praise 
him. For this we are grateful. 

We hope that Catholic theologians wiil take the 
same amount of patient care over modern science as 
Canon Streeter has done, possessing the matter as he 
does, sympathetic and serene. We hope that Catholic 
theologians will take, too, the refinements of Biblical 
science as seriously as the medieval theologians took 
the scripture criticism of their period, and build theo- 
logy upon the twin foundations of tradition and Holy 
Writ. 

We are tired of the easy apologetic which is not the 
result of learning or patient study, and which speaks 
a language never else heard on land and sea. We will 
continue to welcome writers like Canon Streeter where 
we find him at his best and noblest, so long as we are 
left deprived by the English Catholic theologians of 
anything as adequate and as truly done. 

For ourselves, we are more and more convinced that 
only when our theological studies are carried on in a 
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modern university atmosphere will our apologetic be 
real, effective, and indeed Catholic at all. 

The medieval theologians were busy professors in 
the full stream of national and scientific life; to re- 
cover their greatness and their width and depth of 
spirit, our professors must live in the same conditions 


as they. 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


MANE NOBISCUM DOMINE 


Stay with us Lord, the day is travelled far; 
We meet Thee at its close. 

Lord, at our humble table sit and share, 
And be, our sweet repose. 


Pledge of our hospitality, the bread 
Is broken by Thy hands. 

Our quaking love, our most confiding dread 
Beholds and understands. 


Food of our souls enlightens and updries 
Our darkness and our tears. 
The Breaker and the Broken to our eyes 
Is all, and disappears. 


We cannot be without Thee, Lord, because 
The night is perilous; 

And anxiously our earthly journey draws 
To evening; stay with us. 


Joun Gray. 





A DOMINICAN APOSTLE IN TRINIDAD 


HE island of Trinidad off the north-eastern coast 

of South America is considered part of the group 
of West Indian islands known as the Lesser Antilles, 
though it is nearer than any other to the coast of 
Venezuela. It was discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus on July 31st, 1498, when on his third voyage he 
touched the American Continent. The natives called 
it Yere, and it belonged to Spain until 1797, when 
it was seized by the English and definitely ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. With 
the adjacent island of Tobago it forms a separate 
British Colony of about a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants. The climate is tropical, with only a dry and a 
rainy season, since it is within ten degrees of the 
‘Equator. 

That valiant Protector of the American aborigines, 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, has left us an interesting 
account of the condition of the is!and at the time of 
its discovery, and the cruel treatment of the natives 
by adventurers of all nations who followed in the wake 
of Columbus. But it may be well to give first a brief 
sketch of this intrepid apostle before quoting from 
his hitherto unpublished manuscript, Historia General 
de las Indias 1492-1520, in the Royal Library of 
Madrid. 

Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, or Casaus, was born 
in Seville probably on August 24th, 1474. His father 
(Francisco de las Casas) accompanied Columbus to 
Hispaniola in 1493, and, according to one account, 
returned with considerable wealth to Seville in 1498. 
But another account states that he was with Columbus 
in the third voyage of 1496, returning home in 1500. 
In that year Bartolomé went to Salamanca for a course 
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of Jurisprudence, and subsequently obtained his 
Licentiate. In 1502 he decided to go to America, 
setting forth with Don Nicolas Ovando,* then going 
out as Governor of Hispaniola. We find that eight 
years later Fray Bartolomé was ordained priest, pro- 
bably in en though one account says the 
ordination took place in Spain. It seems certain that 
he sang his first Mass in the West Indies at Vega Real, 
for the occasion was made one of extraordinary solem- 
nity, since it was the first time this event had taken 
place in the New World. 

Soon afterwards the Governor of Cuba, Don Diego 
Velasquez,” who had immense confidence in Fray 
Bartolomé, took him as companion on his journey to 
that island. In 1515 our apostle, led by his boundless 
devotion to the cause of the poor natives, returned to 
Spain, landing at Seville, and proceeding immediately 
to Plasencia, where Ferdinand then was. But this 
King, dying in 1516, before anything could be accom- 
plished, Fray Bartolomé set out for Germany to make 
application to Charles V,* and mainly through the 
influence of Cardinal Cisneros obtained from the new 
Sovereign the appointment of a Council for the Indies 
to supervise the conduct of the Governor of the new 
dominions. He also applied for the nomination of 
some learned and pious prelate to be attached to the 
Court in the quality of Protector of the Indians, and 
for the despatch to America of officials armed with full 
powers to defend their rights. Only the former request 


*Don Nicolas de Ovando, 1460-1518, was appointed by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Fray Bartolomé says he was of great 
prudence and capacity, but unfitted for the government of the 
Indians, on whom his rule inflicted many hardships. 


* Don Diego Velasquez, 1460-1523, founded a colony in Cuba 
in 1511, and was appointed Governor in that island. 


* Charles V was Regent for his mother, Juana la Loca, 1479- 
( 1555, during the greater part of her long reign. 
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was granted, and he was himself selected for the office 
of Protector, yet he was, nevertheless, asked to return 
to America. 

He reached Santo Domingo early in 1517, and his 
first act was to claim the suppression of the reparti- 
mientos or fiefs under which the poor Indians were 
most cruelly exploited. This drew upon him the rage 
of the Colonists, who originated a campaign of 
calumny against him and succeeded in persuading the 
authorities to request him to leave the island. Find- 
ing that the Council of the Indies at home did not 
feel able to intervene until they understood exactly 
the state of the country, he returned to Spain to plead 
the cause of the Indians before the Emperor-King. 

His adversaries attribute to him the suggestion to 
substitute negro for Indian slaves, but this is in direct 
contradiction to his own written statement, for he de- 
clares that ‘ the slavery of the former is quite as iniqui- 
tous as the latter, and that the Divine Justice would 
surely hold responsible those whose contrary opinion 
had done so much injury to the wretched Africans.’ 

He returned to America in 1520, not before his 
efforts had obtained from Charles a Royal edict declar- 
ing the Indians to be free men. He accompanied 
General Narvaez‘ in his expeditions, and began to 
build a monastery in Cumana,’* but during one of his 
absences it was attacked and destroyed, and the in- 
mates perished. 

In 1543 the activity of his enemies induced him to 
withdraw from the Court, but not until he had obtained 
another Royal edict confirming that of 1520, and de- 
claring the absolute freedom of the Indians. He then 
entered the Dominican Order, and in 1547 went to 

*Panfilo de Narvaez, born at Valladolid in 1470, died in 
Florida in 1528. 

_* Cumana, a city of Venezuela, founded as Nuevo Toledo, 
circa 1520. 
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the Convent at Valladolid, where the Court then re- 
sided. Here he continued his life work, and in 1566, 
at the age of 92, removed to the new capital, Madrid, 
(where the seat of Government had been translated in 
1562), relaxing none of his labours for the poor Indians 
until his death three years later in the Convent of 
Santo Domingo de Atocha, where his remains still 
lie. 

In his Historia he says it would be impossible to 
describe the misery wrought by the invaders along the 
coast, extending some six hundred miles from the 
peninsula of Paria to the Gulf of Venezuela, from the 
time of its discovery in 1510. Referring particularly 
to Trinidad, he says: 

‘It is quite near the mainland, for the promontory 
of Paria stretches out towards it. Of greater extent 
than Sicily, the soil is extremely fertile, and at the 
time of its discovery it was densely populated.’ 

“In 1516 one of the European adventurers landed 
on the island with about seventy followers, all eager 
for plunder. They told the natives they wished to 
settle peaceably among them, and in this belief the 
poor Indians hastened to bring them an abundance 
of presents. They hoped, if the new settlers were 
contented, to find in them protection and defence 
against other marauders who were attacking them. 
The natives set to work, at the desire of the Captain, 
to build him a large wooden house, as he said he and 
his company would all live together. When this 
building was some twenty feet high the Captain made 
pretence of a feast, and collected a couple of hundred 
natives inside. He then divided his company into two 
parts, one half to remain in the building, the other 
outside, all well armed and laden with cords. The 
party within then drew their swords, and intimated to 
the Indians that they should yield themselves up as 
slaves. Many complied through fear, and were im- 
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mediately bound; others, endeavouring to resist, 
though naked and unarmed, either perished at the 
point of the sword or were mortally wounded. Some, 
however, in spite of the height of the palisade, 
managed to break it down, only to fall into the hands 
of the party outside. A very few escaped, and took 
to flight. The Europeans then collected the bound 
savages, imprisoned all the wounded in the wooden 
building, and set fire to it, burning the unfortunates 
alive. 

‘The rest of the tribe, infuriated at this outrage, 
hastened to fortify themselves, as well as they might, 
in their huts. But the invaders set fire to their de- 
fences, and destroyed the entire population, with the 
exception of those whom they had secured bound. 
These, about two hundred, were put on the ship and 
sold, one half at Puerto Rico and the other half at 
Santo Domingo.’ 

‘I was then at the island of Puerto Rico,’ continues 
Fray Bartolomé, ‘and I took the Captain to task for 
this perfidious and unwarrantable outrage. He 
answered that the responsibility was not his. His in- 
structions were positive to obtain slaves for these two 
places, no matter how; if there were no war captives 
he was instructed to capture peaceable natives, indios 
de paz si no habia indios de guerra. Indeed, lie con- 
fessed to his own greater shame that nowhere in the 
Americas had he received a kindlier or more generous 
welcome than in the island of Trinidad, but that, 
nevertheless, he had done as I have related, for such 
were his orders.’ 

‘Now, the Superiors of my Order of St. Dominic 
had decided to send to Trinidad a very virtuous and 
learned Religious, a Master in Theology, in company 
with a lay brother. The Indians received both these 
Friars with the greatest delight, treating them with 
extreme reverence and listening most attentively to 
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their instructions. Without hesitation, these poor 
savages submitted to their direction, and great num- 
bers abandoned idolatry and became Christians. They 
wished to be given names like the Europeans, and this 
was granted them, and everything was going on nicely 
when a most tragic occurrence came to disturb their 
tranquillity. A ship full of European adventurers 
stopped at the island. They were received with mar- 
vellous courtesy by the Indians, who believed they 
would behave well for the sake of the two Religious, 
their compatriots. The Europeans then contrived to 
excite the curiosity of the islanders, so that great 
numbers came to see them on the ship. Among those 
who went on board were the principal chief of the 
place, Don Alfonso, his wife, and various other per- 
sons of rank who had been invited to a banquet. No 
sooner did it appear that a sufficient number of the 
natives were collected in the vessel than the Captain 
set sail for Hispaniola, where he sold them all as slaves 
to the planters. Those left behind in Trinidad were 
extraordinarily affected by this barbarous and unex- 
ampled treachery, for they were devoted to their Chief 
and his family.’ 

‘Some, more infuriated than the rest, demanded 
that vengeance should be taken on the two Religious, 
whom they accused of complicity. At length, they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded of the innocence 
of the Friars, and spared them on their promise to 
write and demand justice for the outrage and the 
return to their homes of Don Alfonso. his wife and the 
other islanders. Soon occurred the arrival of another 
ship, by which the letter was forwarded. It had no 
result ; the poor Indians were already sold, and among 
the purchasers were the Authorities themselves, who 
thus would not receive the complaint. The Friars 
had asked for four months’ grace for the return of 
the prisoners. The Indians, seeing that neither in 
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four nor yet in eight months was justice done, re- 
turned to the conclusion that the Friars were accom- 
plices, and put them to death. The Religious, indeed, 
gained the crown of martyrdom, but Spain lost the 
advantage of peaceful possession of the island.’ 


‘On another occasion two Dominicans and one 
Franciscan were put to death in consequence of the 
various cruel tyrannies of these adventurers, which 
had excited the vengeance of the Indians. Of this I 
was myself eye witness included in the same peril as 
the Religious, and delivered therefrom by an especial 
interposition of Divine Providence. I will recount 
this circumstance in detail on another occasion.’ 


Fray Bartolomé goes on: ‘Near to Cape Cadera 
was a settlement whose chief, called Higoroto, was so 
generous that he gave all kinds of help and presents 
to the Discoverers who anchored there. His amiabi- 
lity was well known, and he was esteemed by every- 
one, not merely by the few honourable navigators, 
but even by the pirates, for the mere fact of being 
a European was a sufficient passport to his favour. 
Many times he delivered European fugitives from 
certain death, though he could justly have allowed 
them to perish by merely denying his help. Higoroto’s 
territory was known by the name of the Spaniard’s 
Hostel, Meson de los Espaftoles, and even the pirates 
did not do him injury, so that his people had come 
to treat them without defiance, and go on board their 
ships without fear.’ 


‘ But this was all changed by one miscreant, who 
abused their confidence. He arranged a banquet and 
dance on board his ship, and invited a great number 
of people, admitting all who came, even if they had 
not been invited. When he had collected a goodly 
number on board he set sail for Puerto Rico, where he 
sold them all into slavery.: 
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‘I was then in Trinidad, and saw, with my own 
eyes, the atrocious deed, and heard the lamentations 
of the tribe on the depopulation of their settlement. 
The conduct of this adventurer seemed so cruel that 
even the other pirates murmured because of his having 
deprived their ships of the constant and generous 
help always given to mariners at this port. 

* Without referring to other outrages, I will content 
myself with saying that the forementioned depreda- 
tors took away captive more than two million indi- 
viduals from the villages here, and thus, with the 
number who were murdered in their native places, they 
had nearly depopulated the whole island. Those kid- 
napped were sold in Hispaniola and in Puerto Rico, 
where death only awaited them in the midst of starva- 
tion, fatigue and privations of all sorts. Their 
masters were almost unconcerned if they died, for 
others could be purchased at such a low price. The 
mortality in the ships was also excessive, and was 
estimated at a third of the number captured. The 
reason for this is well known.’ 

‘ The captains, armadores (for such is the title given 
to the marauders who set out in their ships to capture 
gold and slaves) are in the habit of taking but little 
food with them through excessive parsimony, and they 
only give the Indians a very trifling proportion of in- 
ferior quality, and sometimes nothing at all. Thus 
hunger and thirst, added to their unhappy condition, 
kill off a great number. Indeed, one of the sailors 
of these slave-trading vessels assured me that you 
could navigate the seventy leagues between Trinidad 
and Hispaniola without chart or compass, merely by 
following the trace of the corpses thrown out of the 
vessels. The disembarkment, again, was a most 
pitiable sight. All the Indians, naked, feeble, half- 
dead from hunger and thirst and depression, are 
collected together like so many sheep; counted to see 
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how many shall be allotted to each partner in the 
shipment; finally sorted into heaps, which are drawn 
for. When the owner notices in his heap an old man 
or a sick person he complains that the individual in 
question is valueless, and will be nothing but an ex- 
pense—practically a sentence of death for the poor 
slave. Each owner tries to dispose separately of his 
lot, with the result that husbands, wives, fathers, sons, 
brothers, and sisters are separated for ever.’ 

One can easily trace in this record the kindly bene- 
volénce of the good Dominican and his zeal to alleviate 
the pitiable lot of the poor savages to whom he had 
devoted his life. We have seen that he obtained the 
Royal decrees, declaring them free subjects of the 
Crown of Spain, and that throughout his long life he 
did not desist from his efforts on their behalf. 


Francis MONTGOMERY. 





THE ILLUSIVENESS OF MODERN THOUGHT 


C ARDINAL Newman held that modern thought 
needed reforming in the light of the Christian 
revelation, not the Christian revelation in the light of 
modern thought. The opposite and Protestant view 
prevails with the greater number of our neighbours 
who profess a theism and do not disdain to be known 
as Christians. 

But what is this ‘ modern thought,’ which daily with 
the steady destructiveness of an encroaching sea wears 
and crumbles the faith of Anglicans and free-church- 
men, and from time to time detaches Catholics from 
the household of faith? Whence comes it? A new 
impression of the Hibbert Lectures on the Refor- 
mation,’ delivered by Dr. Beard—a nonconformist 
divine—rather more than forty years ago, prefaced 
by Dr. Ernest Barker, the distinguished Principal of 
King’s College, London, bids us place the begin- 
nings of modern thought in the break up of Christen- 
dom in the sixteenth century—in ‘the specifically 
religious revolution which we call the Reformation.’ 
Dr. Beard, with the persuasive reasonableness of a 
good Victorian, is content to let modern thought 
whittle away all Christian dogma, believing that man- 
kind will thereby ‘ penetrate more and more deeply 
into the glory and the wonder of God.’ Dr. Ernest 
Barker, maintaining that ‘the fundamental meaning 
of the Reformation is a new theology’; and the new 
theology ‘a purer revelation of God direct to each 


1The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge. Hibbert Lectures by Charles 
Beard, LL.D. (Constable; 10/6 net.) 
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Christian soul,’ hopes, with Dr. Beard, for ‘a new 
kindling and a further brightening of its light.’ 

If we accept this account of the rise of modern 
thought, and perceive its origins in the Renaissance 
and Reformation, we are still in the dark when we try 
to get a definition of modern thought. In the pursuit 
of this illusive modern thought, much has to be dis- 
carded; that is plain. The very idea of Catholic unity 
had first to be sacrificed. With contempt of the Papal 
supremacy—and Catholic unity is non-existent outside 
papal obedience—the Mass was repudiated, and with 
that repudiation went what Dr. Barker calls ‘ the theo- 
logy which assumed that the divine reality was a God 
communicating Himself to believers through the mys- 
tery of sacraments which depended for their efficacy 
on the power of the priest.’ 

Modern thought, rid of the Pope and the sacramen- 
tal system of the Catholic Church, was bound to go 
further and dissolve the relations of philosophy and 
theology. ‘ Luther’s rebellion was almost as much 
against the schoolmen and Aristotle as against 
the Pope,’ Dr. Beard decides; with notable conse- 
quences :— 

‘Modern European philosophy can show no development 
in the direction of fixed and widely-accepted results of 
speculation. The continuity of thought is indeed not diffi- 
cult to be traced: Descartes, Spinoza, Liebnitz, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel—between any one of these great 
thinkers and the next in succession, the critic may discern 
not merely the logical but often the actual link. Can we 
say as much, now that a considerable part of educated 
Germany has made the transition to Scopenhauer and to 
Hartmann? So in our own country we.can establish a line 

_of succession from Lock to Hume, from Hume to Spencer, 

with many deviations of more or less importance, by the 
road ; but who can say in what direction the development 
tends or to what obvious goal it makes its way? Much 
more it seems to an outside critic that the motion of philo- 
sophy is rather in an orbit round a centre than in a direct 
line towards a mark: old problems continually recur : not 
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even the solutions of them are always new: the pendulum 
swings between opposite poles of thought: a sensational 
philosophy now obtains, and now an intuitional: a nation 
is idealist in one generation and sceptical in the next.’ 


Dr. Beard arrived at these conclusions forty years 
ago. Is it any wonder that in the interval the philo- 
sophers of the pendulum have shrunk in our respect 
while the influence of St. Thomas has vastly in- 
creased? After all, the more responsible of mankind 
do aim at a mark and seek an end. And since modern 
philosophy is of no help when it comes to the purpose 
of life, and St. Thomas most assuredly is, we turn 
to St. Thomas: happily, to find him more modern 

an the moderns. 

Modern thought has led the philosophers a wild 
goose chase; in its criticism of the Bible it has made 
havoc of the faiths of Anglicans and Lutherans, 
disintegrated the evangelicalism of the Protestant 
churches, and by attractiveness, fatal to certain types 
of mind, drawn individual Catholics to the quicksands 
where spiritual life is lost. Dr. Beard claims for the 
‘higher criticism’ produced by modern thought a true 
descent from the Reformation. Deny the divine 
authority of the Christian revelation contained in the 
sacred scriptures, and sooner or later both the Chris- 
tian revelation and the sacred scriptures will be treated 
as the peculiar property of textual and other critics : 
mere literary matter to be experimented and com- 
mented upon even as Homer and Shakespear are 
criticised.\ (The higher critics have not yet tackled 
Dickens, but they will. It should not be difficult to 
prove by internal evidence that the author of Pickwick 
had very little to do with A Tale of Two Cities; that 
‘ Boz,’ a writer of Sketches, can hardly be identified 
with the pseudo-Dickens of Hard Times). 

The odd thing is people will deny the authority of 
an infallible Church and yet accept the word of some 
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critic of the Bible of whose credentials they really 
know nothing at all. 


Some law there needs be other than the law 
Of our own wills; happy is he who finds 
A law wherein his spirit is left free. 


The freedom provided by modern thought, with its 
laws of textual criticism that impose the authority of 
university professors in place of the authority of Rome, 
bears witness to the credulity of mankind, to its natural 
submissiveness and desire to be ruled by others. In 
the name of modern thought we are bidden to refuse 
allegiance to the authority for the Christian revelation 
—for what authority is there for the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation outside the Holy, Roman Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ?—and to obey authority for faith 
and morals elsewhere—in modern thought itself. 

And still we seek, and in vain, to find what exactly 
is meant by modern thought. Definition evades the 
enquirer. The prophets of modern thought cry up 
their wares in contentious rivalry, shouting the odds 
with the energy of a book-maker on the race-course 
and the eloquence of the patent-medicine vendor in a 
country market place. 

New thought, higher thought, spiritualism, theo- 
sophy, Christian science, gymnosophy—‘ every spe- 
cies o’ gammon’ in the profane but immortal words 
of Mr. Weller—is offered to us as the genuine modern 
thought. 

Free play to the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
man is the motto of one school of modern thinkers. 
Not the Augustinian plea Ama, et fac quod vis, is the 
argument of modern thought, for in the love of God 
and our neighbour we enter the service that is perfect 
freedom. Defeat the purposes of human and natural 
love, cries the modern thinker of the Malthusian 
school by preventing the fruit of love coming into ex- 
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istence. Destroy that great achievement of mankind, 
that divine institution, the oldest religious vocation in 
the world—marriage—cries another school; modern 
thought recommends no enduring union of husband 
and wife; it knows nothing of monogamy. Let every 
cohabitation make a marriage which shall last for a 
year, or a week, or a day, as it may seem suitable. 
Modern thought bids us turn, not indeed to the ant, 
of whose matrimonial arrangements we remain pro- 
foundly ignorant, knowing him only as an inveterate 
early riser, but to take example from the habits of the 
feline tribe. There never was a greater insult to the 
human intelligence than this impudent assertion of the 
modern thinkers of the divorce-made-easier school 
that mankind should abandon Christian marriage in 
favour of the easier virtue practised by the domestic 
cat. Doubtless man may learn from the cat as from 
the ant; recognising fidelity in the dog, patience in the 
ass, and other qualities not unknown in the human 
species. But when modern thought urges that be- 
cause marriage is hard—as it is, since the discipline 
in every vocation is hard—therefore let us set up 
something easier, it appeals basely to the craven to 
lower the standard of human endeavour, weakly to 
surrender a charter of ancient and honourable right. 
Catholics, steadfast against all encroachments of 
modern thought that would violate family life, have 
alas! in other realms of social and economic order 
admitted the ravaging disturbance of modern business 
methods; methods that strike mortally at the family 
and the Christian life. It is modern thought that has 
taught Catholics that a Christian may live by lending 
money to his neighbour, that to draw dividends is a 
pleasant and comfortable means of livelihood, involv- 
ing neither responsibility nor toil of any kind. Modern 
thought has prevailed over St. Thomas and the great 
Pope Leo XIII in persuading Catholics that the wages 
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of the labourer are not the first demand on the wealth 
produced by the industry of the labourer, that divi- 
dends for shareholders must come first and the living 
wage for the labourer need be paid only when profits 
have been secured for the investor. 

In truth modern thought is, in business, but old 
avarice ; as it is but old lechery when it agitates for the 
reconstruction of marriage and the prevention of child- 
ren being born into the world. 

In philosophy the modern thought that sprang from 
the Protestant Reformation is bankrupt. In morals 
it cuts a somewhat disreputable figure as the pro- 
pagandist of episodical cohabitation, which it calls 
divorce-made-easier, and birth prevention which it 
calls birth-control. In business, which it declares to be 
entirely outside the moral law, modern thought de- 
fends the hiring of great masses of men and women, 
at the lowest wage they can be driven to take, for the 
manufacture of -ill-made articles that need serve no 
purpose save to gratify the lusts, vanities and hatreds 
of mankind. (The old-fashioned socialist, with his 
ideal of a co-operative commonwealth, from the first 
hopelessly out of touch with modern thought, was 
naturally superseded by practical social reformers with 
sound business instincts, and by revolutionary com- 
munists sufficiently modern to despise democracy. 
Modern thought, in politics, is very insistent on the 
failure of democracy, and its sanctions are for dictator- 
ships or soviets.) 

So illusive is this modern thought, which, under 
various disguises, carries on the work of Luther and 
Melancthon, of Calvin and Thomas Cranmer—men 
trained in the schools of the Catholic Church—in ways 
never contemplated by protestant reformers. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,’ once observed a famous 
judge, ‘ you have had a good education; instead of 
which you go about the country stealing ducks.’ 
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It all comes of trying to reform the Christian reve- 
lation in the light of modern thought and not perceiv- 
ing that modern thought in every age needs reforming 
in the light of the Christian revelation. 

As far as one can judge at the present time, modern 
thought, unreformed in the light of the Christian reve- 
lation, is mainly concerned with bamboozling mankind 
with dogmas that sounds metaphysical, and spiritualist 
manifestations diabolic or fraudulent, with enslaving 
as many people as possible in the name of business, 
and with the construction of mechanical contrivances 
for the annihilation of distance. And for this the unity 
of Christendom was shattered in the sixteenth century. 

The papacy—to quote Lord Acton—‘ that unique 
institution, the crown of the Catholic system, exhibits 
in its history the constant working of that law which 
is at the foundation of the life of the Church, the law 
of continuous organic development’ ; and in place of 
the papacy this shapeless, formless thing called modern 
thought is set up and we are bidden bow down to it. 
From the service which is perfect freedom—for it is 
certain we can at any time turn from it and go on 
strike—men and women following the Protestant re- 
formers in Anglican communions, Lutheran and other 
evangelical churches, Calvinist and presbyterian cate- 
chisms have departed, to establish within their hearts 
the rule of this undefined and undefinable mumbo 
jumbo, this unknown and unknowable deity called 
modern thought. Illusive and alluring—alluring to 
many by the very fact that it is vague, mysterious, 
without form, compatible with much nonsense, de- 
manding little of its worshippers save the abandon- 
ment of authority—this modern thought, this modern- 
ism, which can beckon Catholics from the sacraments, 
to lead its victims on a dance of death, till with pride 
broken and self-esteem at last extinguished they can 
but arise and return in penitence or fall stricken to 
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lower depths, is arrayed in these Hibbert Lectures of 
forty years ago as the harvest of the Reformation. 
And the Principal of King’s College, London, whose 
name is endeared to generations of students in Ox- 
ford, still looks to the ‘ new theology,’ emerging from 
the protestantism of the Reformation to usher in 
modern thought, for ‘a new kindling and a further 
brightening’ of the light of that ‘purer revelation’ 
vouchsafed by God (so Dr. Ernest Barker would have 
us believe) to the followers of Martin Luther in every 
land. 

Well, if we do not hold with Newman that modern 
thought needs reforming in the light of the Christian 
revelation and not the Christian revelation in the light 
of modern thought, we must needs take the opposite 
view. There is ample accommodation in the tents and 
tabernacles of modern thought for all who are impa- 
tient of Catholic discipline, and would devise accom- 
modation in religion suitable to their particular wants. 

The Principal of King’s College says the need for 
prophets has not passed away : in especial of the pro- 
phet who ‘ will speak a piercing and reconciling word.’ 
The west end of London is at present thick with these 
prophets, and from London their missionary zeal radi- 
ates in every university town. The labouring people 
do not make much of modern thought. It is too woolly 
and insubstantial for the makers of things. But it 
appeals to leisured classes and to persons of a certain 
degree of culture, ready and anxious to be a law unto 
themselves. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 











ALLAN WATER 


Jy NGINEERS know where folk need to go, and 
provide according to their knowledge. They 
like long valleys in which to place their sweetest lines 
at the service of men. Seldom do they desire to 
meddle with tracks made by sheep and the weather 
to destinations which have now lost much of their 
significance, with Kirkgates and Howgates. Here 
is one of the latter; take it. As to the gate, it is easy; 
men gang their ain gate in older speech; so let us, in 
both senses. But the How? It was not nothing once, 
whatever it be to-day, or the road to it would not have 
been tramped smooth, notwithstanding its other linear 
peculiarities. A shrine of sorts, to which innumer- 
able feet tended, before people had the Mass, and a 
priestcraft, less rich in prophetic utterance, but more 
able in counsels of expiation. 

Out and upward it drives, the Howgate, with the 
undecided obstination of the stream it often counters. 
Under its guidance cultivation deteriorates by small 
degrees from opulence to the derisory, even to piteous 
vestiges of abandoned effort. The rough; tenuous 
pasture; grouse and the curlew. For us the quality 
is improved with every mile; for our meditations are 
in a key which does not admit commiseration. Ancient 
images gather in us; there is no discord among them, 
and the spirit is stronger for this. 

It has been rather long expectation; but here is at 
last a stream, spreading wide over the immemorial, 
ineffaceable ford as the bridge takes it; immediately 
resuming its rocky course and the sound which sank 
to a murmur under the bridge; in which murmur the 
entranced by sunlight, and the timid by night, can 
sometimes pick up human, or inhuman, articulation. 
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Allan Water 


It is Dod Burn, which in a few yards enters Allan 
Water, known to song. 

The streams in this part, so aptly symbolical, shape 
the lives of men: they appoint dwelling sites; food 
swims in them; in long length of time they become 
mothers of mechanical weaving and give. their own 
names to wearable products. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the woollen factory is a mill. No doubt 
the miller’s mind also perdures with the constancy 
of motive water. Far more obviously, the industry 

roduces generations of austere and happy women, 
for whom the body-racking labour of the hand-loom 
is gone. Even a very ancient notion is not infre- 
quently fulfilled again. The aged spinster is not 
called Lachesis; but when she is laid up, her heavy 
weariness is for the mill, to wind yarn or perform some 
other fated task. 

Or, you remember the three men who passed, clum- 
sily bicycling in yellowish waterproofs, fish-baskets 
slung and their ‘wands,’ last night. They were start- 
ing off to fish through the dark. Every man fishes, 
you might say. And for the exceptions, many or 
few, abundant compensation is found in the earnest- 
ness of those by whom the taste is all but inherited. 
Such is the last and most artistic consequence of living 
in a land of gentle curves and steep watercourses. 

When the scene has become ultimately simple in 
its elements : sky, turf, dancing water, comparison of 
movement engages the attentive. The water, no more 
obedient than other creatures, seems scrupulous to 
neglect no path of descent; is admitted to be noisy 
and restless; is after a time allowed as sound and 
otherwise ignored: unless, of course, when its gam- 
bolling, crouching, conjuring, its rhythm and pattern, 
banish every other question from the mind of the be- 
holder; and, disconcertingly, the stream all but lives. 

The sky is never empty and never still; its colours 
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and forms have surfeited the sight by variety threaten- 
ing infinity; its effects pour from an indeterminable 
source with terrifying freshness and originality, 
Account in whatever way satisfies best for tints, tones 
and varying brightness ; for forms and seeming densi- 
ties; still remain the movements of clouds, cloudlets, 
wisps, which are subtler than apprehension; for the 
field of movement is the apparent concave overhead, 
which perspective finds to be best made from planes, 
and those parallel. 

The lines of the land flow into one another in a 
manner settled, of course, by the directions of the 
road travelled, vertical and lateral, and the pace of the 
moving observer, 

How the sum of impressions, then, must be apt to 
produce different states of enjoyment, from exhilara- 
tion to great repose: atmospheric calm, long terres- 
trial lines, empty blue vault with much light, this; 
breeze, busy lines, overcast sky, the former. 


Quite a descent now to the hollow of the vale, with 
its tributary vales ascending on different hands. It 
is just the site for a fine farm, and there it is: Priest- 
haugh (accent well on the first syllable). An ancient 
human station without doubt, from which the present 
structure has inherited long traditions. A great len- 
ticular lawn, with well-chosen shrubs; and a strange 
particular: six or seven columnar yews, beautifully 
trained and uniformly in life, newly felled. It looks 
like a dignified execution; neatly performed ; any idea 
of wanton destruction would be the last admitted. 
A bright yellow baby-boy’s cart lying on the lawn in 
graceful incongruity suggests the explanation that 
the future was feared, and the marvellous flowers of 
the yew. There will be plenty of time to establish 
juniper where the yews fell; we may return in a 
thousand years, and so leave a good margin. 
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Will the snowdrops then have taken better hold in 
the shrubberies ; gone off to find freer habitats and one 
day to infest plantations? Only know a snowdrop 
acre like Ettrick churchyard; it is as well worth a 
railway journey in late February as are the primroses 
of Sussex in April. How nature insinuates its white 
effects, the most difficult of all to judge. Wordsworth, 
with his sincere penetration, has noted that they are 
not only rare but transitory; the white clouds of earth 
move with unpressed pace, but disappear soon. 

Thanks to the long importance of Priesthaugh two 
neglected roads converge upon it from as many en- 
gineered roads. Outside provision reaches the farm 
by internal combustion along the road by which we 
have come; the other is not so passable; may a certain 
bridge long remain unbuilt. 

The direction is changed by nearly ninety degrees 
forward ; the road rises rapidly after splashing through 
Allan Water a few yards below the confluence of the’ 
Skelfhill and Priesthaugh burns. What appears to 
be the top of the path for once is; reached, it invites 
a diversion to the higher ground on the left; fifteen 
minutes over the rough leads to a good outlook. The 
distant object north is Eildon Hills, far more interest- 
ing at much shorter range; eastward, quite close, the 
pinnacle showing over humps is the Pike; but the 
true object and advantage of the little height we oc- 
cupy is the hill structure to the south, no summit 
a two thousand feet, of which the mass is satis- 
ying. 

The bracken has done its work for this winter; we 
can hardly ask of ourselves enough goodwill to ack- 
nowledge the last value of its splendid colour. Now it 
is heather, out of leaf and flower, which gives the fine 
note. Jigsaw cultivation far away and the blue of the 
sky in the streams furnish what they can; but the 
beautiful earth owes in March most to the heather, 
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to the great irregular patches of warmest sepia upon 
the cold green to tawny of the winter pasture. 


Back on the road it is worth keeping a watch for 
the Cheviot, the finest small object in all this country, 
east by north at a distance of thirty miles; its outline 
is memorable. Just as it disappears from view behind 
a rising encroaching line, in the close foreground, 
plump you come upon the experience always recog- 
nized at once as the greatest of visions, no matter 
where it is met. It consists actually of a view across 
Teviotdale and neighbouring dales to the range of 
hills which lie between Peebles and Moffat, round 
about 2,500; the heights are snow-covered, and twenty 
miles distant. It is that which nature keeps in reserve 
to offer to its chosen, and by no means to its other 
friends. There is a dialogue preserved which took 
place in the Mi-joux : 

‘I judge from the ghastliness of this scene that it 
is nha the finest of its kind in existence?’ 

‘I believe your judgment to be accurate.’ 

Who will ever answer what makes a great natural 
scene? It cannot be imposed, or inflicted, by a bully- 
ing geologist or a touring agent. You see the lake of 
Geneva, with its mountainous background, from the 
Col de la faucille, and answer your tormentor, for 
example : ‘ No doubt it is what you mean; it is not what 
I mean. It seems to need: maximum expanse, irre- 
spective of scale; absence of focussing objects or 
anything of the spot nature; such an arrangement as 
strikes the beholder as ‘‘ simple,’’ that is, a small 
group of unities : as sky, distant range of mountains, 
ashes; or sky, promontory, sea, foreground. 

Supposing something like this is the external con- 
ditions, what must be the subjective? For evidently 
it is a relation between irrational nature and rational 
nature in ourselves which we seek momentarily and 
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wish to remember at leisure. What is that state in the 
beholder, and how is it reached? Does it depend 
upon moral qualities; upon age; upon temperament? 

Certain, seen at all, the great view can be greater 
through unessential adjuncts: permanent lines, 
through their beauty, length or relation to other lines; 
colours and other light effects; the time of day. 

The vision is ever of short duration. 

Allan Water crossed once more, here is the big 
road. If you feel as the farmer felt when he tasted 
Chartreuse, take the left and make for Borrowdale 
or whatever destination you know and like : spacious 
little inn at Mosspaul six miles down the road. Or, 
more likely, cross the bridge, and go with the Teviot 
back to Hawick. It is a pleasant companion, if you 
do not find its conspicuous flood-marks ugly. 

Those who use this road in summer should look 
out for white-flowering garlic; it is a remarkable 
feature. 


Joun Gray. 





THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE 


T the outset it must be said that there can be no 
such thing as a Catholic Philosophy any more 
than there can be a Catholic Science. But there are 
philosophers who in the matter of religion profess 
certain dogmatic beliefs, just as there are chemists 
or medical doctors who are at the same time Catholics, 
or Protestants, or Jews. 

Yet Draper, in his Conflict between Religion and 
Science, written in 1874,’ makes the following state- 
ment: ‘ Then it has come to this, that Roman Chris- 
tianity and Science are recognized by their respective 
adherents as being absolutely incompatible; they can- 
not exist together; one must yield to the other; man- 
kind must make its choice—it cannot have both.’ 

Again, Huxley, in one of his Lay Sermons, writes 
of ‘our great antagonist—I speak as a man of Science 
—the Roman Catholic Church, the one spiritual or- 
ganisation which is able to resist, and must as a matter 
of life and death, resist, the progress of science and 
modern civilisation.’ It is such statements as these 
that have provoked Dr. Windle to write his valuable 
little book, The Catholic Church and its Reactions 
with Science.’ 

If one reads such books as those from which the 
above extracts have been taken at random, one is 


**It has been published again recently with all its innumer- 
able mistakes uncorrected,’ though they have been refuted 
many times, and without any statement that it is a reprint other 
than obscure references which the ordinary reader would never 
observe. 

* The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with Science. By 
Bertram C. A. Windle. (Calvert Series: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 4/- net.) 
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conscious that the authors assume unquestioningly 
that the theologian is moved by prepossessions, where- 
as the man of science is moved only by the desire to 
ascertain the facts as they actually are. Would that 
it were so with all men of science! It might have 
occurred to these writers that the history of science 
bears no testimony to the accuracy of their assumption. 
Witness the history of Jenner and vaccination; Simp- 
son and chloroform; Lyell and uniformitarianism ; 
Helmholtz, Joule, and the conservation of energy. 
Instances could be supplied almost without number, 
and whole volumes might be written on the unreason- 
able opposition of scientists to the progress of science. 

Very much to the point, here, is a story told of 
Herbert Spencer. He replied to an argument thus : 
‘ That can’t be true, for otherwise my First Principles 
would have to be re-written—and the edition is stereo- 
typed!’ Is it true that much that passes under the 
name of science is also stereotyped? 

Dr. Windle’s book has for its object ‘to set forth 
the facts in a number of cases of mistaken statements,’ 
such as those of Draper, and those of White in his 
History of the Warfare of Science and Theology in 
Christendom. The latter work might have something 
said for it, but for the author’s obvious bias against 
religion, ‘especially against the Catholic form, and 
his woeful: lack of any sense of humour, which pro- 
duces a positive astigmatism when historical perspec- 
tive is attempted.’ This last fault is only too common 
in the modern jnterpretation of past history, which 
seems to forget the differences:in time and opinion. 
No one who knows anything whatever about history 
can doubt that both Calvin and Torquemada, if they 
could revisit this. world, would find themselves aston- 
ished at our abandonment of punitive methods, of 
which both approved, and would be equally astonished 
at our mild attitude towards religious differences of 
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opinion and the modern severe attitude towards alco- 
holic beverages, which neither of them would have 
condemned. They had their ideas; we have ours. 
Perhaps they were right, perhaps not. 

The present volume is rather defensive, and its title 
is perhaps a little misleading. There can be no conflict 
between the Catholic Church and Science, vide Provi- 
dentissimus Deus and the Summa. It is rather the 
Catholic Church and its Reactions with Pseudo- 
Scientists. 

Various interesting points of Dogma and Discipline 
are explained, such as Infallibility, Inspiration of the 
Bible, and the /zdex. The normal and natural atti- 
tude towards the /zdex is admirably illustrated by an 
example taken from the author’s actual experience as 
President of a large subscription library. No one 
seemed to mind the fact that the particularly objection- 
able books were consigned to a private part of the 
establishment. In fact, everyone seemed to approve 
of the idea. 

One point of interest is the question of Roger Bacon. 
One always finds him described as being ‘ up against 
religion.’ This is quite wrong. He always thought 
he was advancing its interest. Yet modern historical 
research has determined to prove the exact opposite. 
The Encyclopedias, for example, generally state the 
fact that he was imprisoned for several years on 
account of his views. The ancient records contain not 
one word to justify such an assertion. It is all pro- 
bably ‘a lying allegation invented at a comparatively 
recent date.’ Dr. Singer, who has a right to speak 
on such a matter, says: ‘ There is no trace in Roger 
Bacon’s writings of any consciousness of opposition to 
Science. He thinks he is writing in support of his 
faith.’ Moreover, it might be said that but for the 

~\ Reformation and its consequences, there would pro- 
bably never have been any trouble between Religion 
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and Science at all. ‘ The reforming leaders were, if 
anything, less sympathetic to scientific investigation 
than were the Catholic leaders—for one sixteenth cen- 
tury man of science of the reformed faith, like Para- 
celsus, a dozen Catholics might be named.’ 

Coming to the present stage in the history of 
Science, we read that no age has been so noticeably 
an age of faith as the twentieth century. Throwing 
overboard the teachings of religion because of their 
incomprehensibility, the populace has rushed madly 
into the arms of anything put forward by anybody (in- 
cluding ‘‘ the enormous number of pseudo-scientists 
masquetading in borrowed plumes ’’), which has con- 
fidently professed to be taught by Science. Surely 
some reasonable people must sometimes wonder where 
that mystic individual ‘‘Science”’ resides, of whom 
they are told in so many manuals that ‘‘ Science 
teaches this’’ or ‘‘ Science tells us that.’’ Carefully 
analysed, such statements too often boil down into the 
final precipitate, ‘I teach this’ or ‘I tell you that.’ 
The Catholic can say he does know, at least, who is 
teaching him. But the reader untrained in science is 
likely to acquire in the way mentioned above quite a 
stock of inaccurate information as to what is or what 
is not scientific truth. And because the Catholic 
Church waits until the various theories have been 
proved to be facts, she is dubbed the enemy of science 
and civilisation. 

Dr. Windle shows how Catholics have always been 
in the forefront of every branch of science, and here 
some remarks might be made concerning the attitude 
of Catholic philosophers towards authority. Galileo 
said that ‘ certain Aristotelians, rather than alter Aris- 
totle’s heavens in any particular, obstinately deny the 
reality of what is visible in the actual heavens.’ But 
St. Thomas says: ‘ Locus ab auctoritate quae funda- 
tus super ratione humana est infirmissimus.’* His 
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master, Albertus Magnus, had previously stated : ‘To 
set up Aristotle as infallible would be to make a divi- 
nity of him. But as he is only a man, he is, like the 
rest of us, subject to error.’ Moreover, Albert had 
given an elaborate exposition of the sphericity of the 
earth. He had also treated of the indestructibility of 
matter and the refraction of light by certain crystals. 
Surely, these are quite modern questions ! 

It must be admitted, however, that all innovators 
—even in the Church—have always been subject to 
violent opposition. The contemporaries of St. Thomas 
—not excepting his own brethren in religion—heard 
his teaching with a deep distrust. The documents of 
the time introduce us to a series of public debates, 
personal intrigues and official prohibitions. It is pre- 
cisely in that divergence of view that the perspicacity 
of the innovating genius of St. Thomas reveals itself. 

Upon the changing views of science itself, Dr. 
Windle has some interesting facts, and ‘ this makes it 
a little difficult to take these scientific objects serious- 
ly.’ For example, the question of electricity—most 
surely a thing within the purview of science. ‘The 
electric current was first regarded naively as the flow 
of an imperceptible fluid through the substance of the 
wire; a little later the facts of electrolysis required the 
idea of a second current going the other way; further 
discoveries suggested that the current is really a pro- 
cess going on everywhere excefi in the wire; finally, 
it came back into the wire again in the form of a stream 
of electrons.’ 

But philosophy, in one of its functions, is the critic 
of cosmologies. It is its function to harmonize, re- 
fashion and justify divergent intuitions as to the nature 
of things. It has to insist on the scrutiny of the ultimate 
ideas, and on the retention of the whole of the evidence 
in shaping our cosmological scheme. It is the architect 
of the buildings of the mind, and it is also their sol- 
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vent. Cardinal Mercier succeeded in putting philo- 
sophy into ‘the thick of the contemporary conflict’ 
between the various modern systems and sciences, and 
he did so because, from a deep and masterly study of 
the Scholastic Philosophy in the light of modern 
science, he was convinced that he saw ‘a substantial 
harmony between the fundamental principles of the 
former and the established conclusions of the latter.’ 

This little book is a very useful compendium of 
the Catholic attitude towards many important ques- 
tions of science, and gives the lie to the usually 
accepted, but erroneous, statements such as those used 
by Huxley, Draper and others. 


T.H. 





NOTES ON THE FOUR NOTES 


BELIEVE in One God and in Jesus 
Christ His only begotten Son in the One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.—/Vicene Creed. 
ONE. HOLY. CATHOLIC. APOSTOLIC. 
These are the four attributes of Truth. 
Truth is One; truth is Holy; therefore truth is 
Catholic; and therefore it is Apostolic. 
The Church is the handiwork of Jesus, the infinite 
Truth. 
It is fitting and indeed inevitable that the marks of 
Truth should be everywhere in the work of his hands. 


* * * * 


As the Truth made one Church and not two or more 
Churches, these marks are therefore identification 
marks. Other churches might have one or other of 


these marks in this or that degree. Only his Church 
could have all four marks in their absolute degree. 


* * * * 


By claiming to be Ong, the Church appeals to 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By claiming to be Hoty, the Church appeals to 
ETHICS. 

By claiming to be CaTHotic, the Church appeals to 
PsycHOLoGcy. 

By claiming to be AposTotic, the Church appeals to 
History. 

* « * * 

These four sciences are in series. Moreover, they 
are the four main elements in what men call ‘ culture’ 
or ‘a liberal education.” Neither the mathematical 
sciences, which deal with abstract quantity, nor the 
physical sciences, which deal with matter, are capable 
of giving a liberal education. But a beginning of 
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culture is made by the study of History. The Modern 
yevregary which has almost wholly given up the 
study of Philosophy and Ethics and is only dabbling 
in Psychology, is largely pursuing History as its main 
claim to give a liberal education. 

But inevitably the study of History, which is the 
reasoned record of man’s deeds, must demand the 
study of Psychology, which is the reasoned inventory 
of man’s powers. If History were merely the record 
of what men have said and done, it could hardly be a 
science, still less a liberal science. But if it is to be 
a reasoned record, showing the inner causes of man’s 
works and deeds, the historian must have some accu- 
rate if limited knowledge of those inner causes. He 
must know what is in man’s power before he can know 
what is in man’s achievement; in other words, His- 
tory will demand Psychology. 

Still further inward will the scientific mind go in its 
search for the causes of human deeds. As inevitably 
as History leads to Psychology, so does Psychology 
lead to Ethics. No final judgment on the words and 
deeds of men can be passed unless the knowledge 
of what are a man’s powers is supplemented by the 
knowledge of what are a man’s duties. History and 
Psychology without a moral standard would be moral 
charlatanism unworthy of the name of science. 

In the last resort the scientific, conscientious mind 
is driven beyond Ethics to Philosophy or Meta- 
physics, the basis of Ethics. The categorical im- 
peratives of Ethics, which serve as a measure of Psy- 
chology and History, are accepted by the human will 
because they are seen to be true. They are ‘true’ 
not only with themselves, but with everything else. 
They are ove with themselves; and one with all else. 
Their unity is that supreme quality which is sought by 
all true Philosophy. 

* * % é 
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The Catholic — is ONE. This is the Church’s 
appeal to Philosophy, because Philosophy is, before 
all else, a unity. Now the Church’s unity is so visible 
that most men who see it only from outside think it, 
not a device of divine power, but a menace to human 
power. 

There is no religious association or church that has 
not some unity. In claiming unity as an identification- 
mark of the true Church we are not denying some 
measure of unity to every religious organisation, but 
we are claiming for the true Church an absolute mode 
of unity peculiar to itself. The Church possesses not 
one mode of unity, but every mode of unity which a 
divinely-organised Church should have; and these 
modes or this mode it possesses at its highest. 

Thus the most visible unity is that of outward or- 
ganisation or discipline. It is a society under one 
head. Indeed, it is a society made up of elements 
from all societies and all nations under one head. 
The Church’s unity of people and hierarchy under the 
‘occupant of an Italian Bishopric’ is the most strik- 
ing social phenomenon of to-day. 

Yet this unity, with its international fellowship so 
suspected by mere nationalists, is hardly more than 
symbolical of another unity embracing everything in 
the Church. As it is a divinely planned organism, 
its unity is not mere quantitative or material but or- 
ganic and spiritual. It is at one with itself and with 
all else. Everything within it, discipline and doc- 
trine, thought and life, grows out of and grows into 
everything else. Its discipline safeguards its doctrine 
—its doctrine grows into discipline. Its thought lives 
in its life. Its very life is thought. Its ethics grow 
out of its metaphysics. Its philosophy bears fruits in 
its ethics. For this reason it seems, humanly speak- 
ing, indestructible. Just as the soul is immortal be- 
cause, in spite of multiplicity of function, there is 
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simplicity and unity of essence, so too the Church 
seems to have the attribute of immortality through a 
like simplicity and unity. 

Again, not only is it ONE because at one with it- 
self, but it is ONE because it is at one with all else 
—except with such things as are not at one, but are at 
issue with God. No true or good thought or word 
or deed is at issue with the Church. Nothing but 
error can contradict its teaching. Nothing but sin 
can contradict its life. 

Thus, it is not merely an intellectual synthesis like 
Greek thought or the Summa of Aquinas. It is a 
supreme God-made synthesis of syntheses. It is not 
merely a Church, but the Church. It is not merely 
a religion; but the religion. It is not merely one; but 
the one. 

* . * . 


The Catholic Church is HOLY. This is the 
Church’s appeal to Ethics. True Philosophy, even 
in its transcendent sphere of Metaphysics, would avail 
little if it did not grow into true Ethics. It is there- 
fore not surprising that because both the thought and 
life of the Church are necessary (one as an antece- 
dent, the other as a consequent—one as the root, the 
other as the stem and branches) churchmen have often 
waged word-battles over the relative necessity of faith 
or of works. Even to-day we are not without the party 
of Paul and the party of James! 


Yet although the Church is not only a Communion 
of Saints but also a Communion of Sinners, and al- 
though the Church is conspicuous, not only by the 
eminent holiness, but almost by the pre-eminent 
wickedness of many of its (geographical) members, yet 
the quality of holiness is now more than ever an iden- 
tification-mark separating her from all other claimants 
to her throne. 
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This holiness, to fulfil our Blessed Lord’s solemn 
words ‘ Hallow them in truth,’ may be a visible holi- 
ness in the Church’s members, but must be a visible 
holiness in the Church’s teaching and truth. Unhap- 
pily, the Church is now alone in its official teaching 
on all the great sanctities of life—e.g., sin, free-will, 
the family, divorce, parenthood, the value of life it- 
self, the need of asceticism, the possibility and worth 
of mysticism. 

To the ends of the earth the sound of its ethical 
teaching goes forth; and that teaching is both good 
because true, and true because good.’ 

7 . * * 


The Catholic Church is CATHOLIC. This is the 
Church’s appeal to Psychology. 

The Church, having been made by God for man, 
is the Church of man as man. Indeed, it is the only 
human institution of man as man. There are many 
elaborate groupings of man as sportsman, man as 
pleasure-seeker, man as scientist; nations are group- 
ings of man as national. The Church alone groups 
men as men. It is the only institution in the world 
which confers on those who enter it the citizenship of 
the world. 

The identification-mark ‘ Catholic’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that all peoples are within the one flock. 
But it does mean that, to use the phrase of the Head 
Shepherd, ‘Them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be one flock and one 

1It is perhaps a little inaccurate or misleading to speak of 
the ‘ Sacraments’ as belonging to the Note of Holiness. They 
assuredly belong to the Church’s quality of holiness. Yet not 
every quality, but only every visible quality may be a Note. 
Now because the Sacraments as such are outward signs of in- 
ward, invisible grace or holiness, they are not, like holy teach- 
ing, visibly holy. Their holiness, being invisible, is not a Note. 
Yet again, assuredly, the Church’s doctrine about the Sacra- 
ments being visible and holy is a Note. 
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Shepherd.’ However many or few of mankind were 
within the society organised by that divine wisdom 
‘which knew what was in man,’ that society would be 
fitted not for a race of men only, but for mankind. 

- . * * 


The Catholic Church is APOSTOLIC. This is 


| the Church’s appeal to History. 


Here we shall do well to consider a principle regu- 


| lating the Church’s use of words. The Church, by 


the wish and might of its divine Maker, has come not 
to destroy (except what should be destroyed), but to 
fulfil (what should be fulfilled). This divine principle 
of redemption and, to use a barbarous word, super- 
naturalisation, obtains even in the humble necessary 
sphere of words. Thus the Greek word Exkdyov 
originally used to signify a group, now signifies not 
only the greatest Institution in the world, but a Society 
with its members on earth, in purgatory, and in 
heaven! Thus the word ‘ Apostolic,’ when used of 
the Church, means primarily that Society which the 


| Son of God founded on his Apostles. But as He 


himself the Amogrodoc, sent of the Father out of eter- 
nity, initiated the office of apostle on earth, the word 


| apostolic means not primarily, yet necessarily, a 
| church with a divine zeal for the Father’s House. 


In both senses of the word Apostolic, an appeal is 
made to History. The proof that the Church, or- 


' ganised under the visible headship of the latest Bishop 
» of Rome, is in unbroken succession and communion 


with the Church under the visible headship of Peter, 


| the first Bishop of Rome, is a matter of profound 
| history. Moreover, the apostolic efforts of that Church 
| to redeem the soul and even the intelligence of man 
| are so woven into the fabric of history that, for us 
| Europeans, at least, the best frame-work of History 
| is her nineteen General Councils. 


* * * * 
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We have been showing that by claiming to be One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, the Church is appealing 
to the four liberal sciences for help to reach the mind 
and heart of men. But we can reverse the statement 
by claiming that these fundamental sciences owe, if 
not their existence, at least their perfection to the 
Church. 

So true is this that it becomes almost a truism or 
platitude—i.e., an obvious practical truth which men 
do not practice! The same platitudinous quality 
characterises any statement of what Psychology, 
Ethics, Philosophy owed and owe to the Church. 
Indeed, the organic connection now existing between 
the Church and these four sciences is so vita] that the 
end of that connection would be the end of those 
sciences. Indeed, where, as in England and Ger- 
many, this connection has been broken for less than 
five centuries these sciences have largely ceased to 
live; if to reach and teach the truth be a test of scien- 
tific life. 

These four fundamental sciences are but the ulti- 
mate expressions of four fundamental types of mind 
—the philosophical, the ethical, the psychological, the 
historical. 

Each of these types of mind, if it whole-heartedly 
seeks its bent, must soon come upon the Church. The 
historical mind will have no philosophy of history until 
it sees that Jesus is the centre of history; so that the 
main division of human events is B.c. and A.D. 
The psychological mind will have gone but a little into 
the nature of body and soul, mind and will, before 


it meets with the Church’s instinctive cultivation of > 


both, together with her bold championship of that 
central doctrine of psychology, the freedom of the 
Will. The ethical mind will cry out, in dismay at 
modern denials, ‘ To whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life!’ Finally, the philosophical 
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mind, with its passion for synthesis and unity, will 
remember with gladness the mystic words of the 
Church’s Maker: ‘I and the Father are ONE.’ 


* * * * 


The Church is thus the home of man as man because 
it is One in its essence, Holy in its life, Catholic in 
its circumference, Apostolic in its centre. The sincere 
heart that scans its turrets will find it to be a City, 
indeed a Citadel of Truth, four-square in the midst 
of a thousand errors. The sincere mind that listens 
to its four notes will know them to be the perfect chord 
that makes the song of the world. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





THE SISTERS 


A Frencu PortrRAIT 


LLE. Marie and Mlle. Jeanne de Grandet were 

the last of a distinguished family of the Midi. 
I have often visited their little town, and I knew them 
and their ancient dwelling well. It was approached 
by way of a cobbled street, running close to the foot 
of the citadel. 

It was a charming place, rambling round a court- 
yard spaced and shaded with bay-trees and oleanders. 
To the world its aspect was grave and reticent; but 
giving on the paved and formal garden were galleries 
flecked with sun between the twisted branches of vine 
and wisteria, and purple to the spring and autumn 
skies. Old grey roofs were set with dormer-windows, 
from which you might watch the changes of light and 
colour on Pyrenean snows, or the flag flapping 
against the blue on the top of the Chéteau Fort. 

Within, the house was dark. People of the Midi 
fear the sun, knowing him in his might; and so, at 
high noon of brightest midsummer, the house was 
full of mystery and shade. Such light as filtered 
through the shuttered windows fell faintly in the 
sombre rooms, lay still on the panelled walls, the 
aged tapestries, the ancestral furniture. Perhaps, 
after all, it was airless. One felt at first a little breath- 
less, restrained, enclosed, as in a narrow valley among 
high mountains where the air is still and no flower stirs 
in the grass. But slowly the restraint became safety ; 
the lack of movement, rest; the noiselessness, peace. 
Slowly there was distilled of ancient perfumes, of for- 

otten airs, the meditative voice of the race and 
amily, enunciating eternal and Catholic verities to 
the grave and tranquil measure of the great French 
grandfather clock. 
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Mlle. Marie and Mlle. Jeanne were both very old 
ladies indeed when I first met them, and neither of 
them, in all their long lives, had seen the sea. Rarely 
indeed had they left their home in the Rue du Fort 
even for a night, and only then after much thought 
and deliberation. Never had they done so lightly or 
wantonly. They might make the long stages to Paris 
to be present at a family function, but as soon as 
courtesy sanctioned their disappearance, they made 
their way back to the security of known ways and 
tranquil hours. 

They visited a little and received formal visits. On 
these occasions their bonne, who was nearly as aged 
as themselves, proffered home-made sivops and little 
home-made cakes and sweetmeats; and these were 
symbols of their innocent and happy conversation. At 
mid-day and in the evening, arm in arm, each sup- 
porting the other with consideration and care, they 
descended to the dining room, where Mlle. Jeanne, 
who was tall, placed the little Empire footstool for 
Mile. Marie, who was short. Their meals were 
solemn and rather silent, and they might both have 
been a little bored, as they sipped their wine and 
water between courses, had it not been for César, the 
flea-bitten watch-dog, who always managed to charge 
in wildly every time the service-door opened, to the 
peril of dishes and porcelain. They took their coffee 
on the gallerie, and afterwards they would wander 
round the courtyard, regarding every plant, every 
fruit and leaf, as one might look at a friend. They 
clipped and pruned the vines and gathered the ripe 
grapes in season; but it was Mlle. Marie, in spite of 
her ninety years, who worked the more seriously. 
While Mlle. Jeanne meditated on eternity, time might 
have spoiled the harvest. Yet it was Mlle. Jeanne to 
whom children ran and on to whose lap they climbed. 
They were afraid, there was little doubt of it, of Mlle. 
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Marie. To begin with, she looked rather like a witch. 
She was tiny and quick in her movements. She had 
a hook nose and sharp black eyes; and her eyebrows 
drew together and her mouth screwed up when she 
asked them one of her incomprehensible questions. 
Mlle. Jeanne was different. She sat quite still, her 
rosary twisted in her long white fingers, her gentle head 
a little bent, her eyes slowly withdrawing their gaze 
from something absorbing that no one else could see 
to happy recognition of the presence of the little ones. 
Children always felt they wanted to do something 
for Mlle. Jeanne. Mlle. Marie did not need them so 
much. Though she found exciting things for them 
in the depths of chests and armoires, they leaned 
against Mlle. Jeanne’s knee to examine them, and then 
forgot the toys to wonder what she had been thinking 
about when they came. 

It was said that when Mlle. Marie was twenty years 
old, she had fallen in love with the son of an apothe- 
cary. Now the de Grandets are petite noblesse, and 
Pierre Capedevielle, in addition to being ineligible 
on the score of rank, was known to be wild. Mlle. 
Marie did not once protest against the fierce refusal 
with which her family met his suit. She obeyed, but 
her eyes became hard, her heart and mind sealed. She 
grew thin and languid too, and the apothecary said she 
was going into a decline. Perhaps this was because 
he hoped that such a threat would make her parents 
relent, for he was anxious about his son, who had 
grown wilder since Mlle. Marie had been refused him. 
However it may have been, one evening when the 
sisters came down to dinner, Mlle. Jeanne almost as 
tall at ten years as Mlle. Marie at twenty, they found 
that their mother’s eldest brother, a Dominican, on 
his way from St. Maximin to Bayonne, had arrived 
unexpectedly, and was to stay with them. Mlle. Marie 
hardly spoke to him that night; but in the morning, 
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after his Mass, she asked if she might talk to him alone 
for a little while. The interview lasted perhaps a 
quarter of an hour; it was sufficient, by the grace of 
God, to heal the crushed young heart. She ran up- 
stairs to her sister’s room and insisted on their spend- 
ing the day in the mountains. That night she chat- 
tered as she used to do, and for the first time in many 
months ate with relish. The burden of disquiet fell 
from the family. One grieves, one grows hungry, one 
eats, and that is the beginning of consolation, as Tur- 
geniev points out sensibly, if brutally. But though 
Mlle. Marie grew cheerful and strong, she guarded 
her heart too well for it ever to be hurt again; and she 
firmly refused to consider at all the proposals of mar- 
riage which were made to her. She settled down to an 
emphatic direction of the house, to the making of 
preserves, to the embroidery of fine linen, to a positive 
and unimaginative piety. She became renowned for 
her capable help in all sorts of troubles. Not only 
her own friends, but the poor, too, and the unfortu- 
nate would come to beg her assistance in problems 
so remote from her own experience that her wise 
counsel was a marvel. She rarely made a mistake. 


Of Mlle. Jeanne they asked not advice but prayers. 


Mile. Jeanne had grown tall and beautiful, and, 
above all things, gentle and compassionate. It is 
certain that she never fell in love, and that she used 
to be terribly distressed when she knew that a marriage 
for her was being discussed. At such periods she 
spent a great deal of time in her room; and when 
Marie grew troubled, thinking she must be ill, she 
found that Jeanne was praying before a cherished pic- 
ture of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, which hung 
above her prie-dieu, praying so absorbedly that she 
had not heard Marie’s knock or the opening door or 
her name called several times. Then one day she 
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asked if she might be a Carmelite. Her parents 
blessed God and made no opposition. She was rer- 
fectly happy during her postulancy, almost too happy; 
but she broke down in health, and had to come home. 
After that, there was no more talk of marriage. It was 
somehow recognised that she belonged to God, even 
though she lived in the world and made no parade of 
piety. Later she became a Dominican Tertiary, and 
persuaded her sister and their maid to become Ter- 
tiaries too. She arranged her day about the canonical 
hours, rose to recite Matins and Lauds, often prayed 
until the bell rang for first Mass, and, from the uncle 
who had put Marie under obedience to eat heartily of 
the things she liked best, got permission to wear in- 
struments of penance. 

So passed the even years. When ecclesiastical 
sanction had been given to devotion to Our Lady of 
Lourdes, both sisters spent a month there every year, 
working at first as ix firmiéres in the Asile and then as 
hospitaliéres at the Piscines. Here again Marie was 
the more valuable for her capability and resourceful- 
ness, but it was Mlle. Jeanne to whom the sick 
turned to ask for prayers. Neither sister talked much 
of her experiences. These were the secrets of the 
King. Sometimes, if I questioned her, Mlle. Jeanne 
would tell me of some indubitable miracle which she 
had witnessed, or of a long-besought conversion which 
had occurred there ; but it was a matter of considerable 
difficulty to get her to speak of anything which in- 
volved herself. It always ended in talking of one’s 
own small joys and cares while one watched the ex- 
pression on her face. Its absorbed sympathy, its still 
happiness, can never be forgotten. At least I knew 
one way of thanking God for her beauty and goodness. 
She so loved flowers that I would bring her all the 
flowers I could carry, and when it was possible I used 
to load my small son with them too; but I think that, 
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very soon after our departure, they were given to Our 
Lord in the Parish Church. 

Alas ! by the time that my small son was big enough 
to make his bow to her, it became clear that Mlle. 
Jeanne could not live much longer. She began to 
suffer, and to suffer dreadfully, and nothing could be 
done to cure her. Consultations were held, but the 
doctors agreed that at her age an operation was out 
of the question. They wanted her to let them admi- 
nister something to relieve the pain, but she refused. 
She protested that she wanted to learn to suffer, that 
she deserved to suffer, that she forgot her prayers now 
in the very act of praying, and that as she could not 
possibly forget to suffer, that might do instead. 

Another difficulty that all Mlle. Marie’s will and 
intellect could never surmount was that, as long as 
Mile. Jeanne was able to -walk she would not permit 
Monsieur le Curé to bring Holy Communion to her 
in her room. She said that it was not fitting that Our 
Lord should come to her. So she used to get up 
very early in the morning and make her slow and 
trembling way to the house of a neighbour more ill 
than herself, and there she nourished her soul for the 
journey it was soon to make .... She had always 
thought of herself as the last of sinners, and the love 
of God which had filled her life was clouded at the 
end with fear. She asked Monsieur le Curé to tell 
her whether it would be presumptuous if she prayed 
to God that she might die on a feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, as a sign that she might not fear for her 
eternal salvation. She died on the anniversary of the 
Third Apparition. 

When my small son was told that she had gone to 
Heaven, he wept bitterly. ‘She was my best friend,’ 
he said. 

Mile. Marie still lives. She is on the way now to 
her hundredth year, and there seems to be no reason 
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why she should not reach it. She has grown tinier, 
and at the same time less autocratic, as if something 
of Mile. Jeanne’s mantle had fallen upon her. She 
wanders round the gadlerie alone and prunes the vines, 
and cherishes the shrubs in the courtyard. César 
scratches his fleas under the dining-table unchecked, 
while his mistress eats the dishes she prefers, still in 
obedience to her director of seventy years ago. Last 
time I dined with her she took hard-boiled egg and 
vinegar sauce and salad. 
Mary CLEGG. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Eimer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan Cape ; 7/6 net.) 


Dickens gave us crushing satire of the evangelical humbug 
in his two notorious characters, Chadband and Stiggins. These 
two rogues rolled into one arch-hypocrite, transplanted to the 
middle West of the United States of America, and heaped 
about with every accumulation of foul deceit and vile lying 
would give a feeble idea of Elmer Gantry, the colossal fraud 
who feeds his ambition on religion (so-called) and makes it ex- 
ceedingly profitable from the business point of view. 

It is easy to understand evil; but wickedness, cloaked in 
holiness and wearing the robes of a prophet, wickedness defend- 
ing itself when on the point of exposure by further wickedness, 
wickedness bolstered up with lying and always triumphant is 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s depressing theme. One wonders whether 
the Evangelical Christians and Revivalists of the United States 
are quite so odious as this furious satire makes them. The book 
professes not to be a tract: it is not argumentative : it has no 
axe to grind: it purports to reflect life—through the extrava- 
gant medium of a satire, it is true—but even allowing for 
fury and exaggeration, the picture it reflects is a foul one. 
As a criticism of the religious life of America by an American 
it is a very frightening indictment. 

The Catholic priests who appear in Mr. Lewis’s gallery of 
portraits are among the least unpleasing characters in the book. 
Father Smeesby, who is invited by the super-Pharisee, Elmer 
Gantry, to join a, Committee on Public Morals for the suppres- 
sion and exposure of vice (other people’s) puts the Church’s 
view very well. He says: ‘My church, gentlemen, probably 
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has a more rigid theology than yours, but | don’t think we’re 
quite so alarmed by discovering the fact, which seems to 
astonish you, that sinners often sin. The Catholic Church may 
be harder to believe, but it’s easier to live with.’ Mr. Lewis 
puts into the mouth of the same Father Smeesby a wise homily 
addressed to an ex-Baptist minister who inquires whether he 
may become a Catholic for esthetic reasons without accepting 
any Catholic doctrines. 

‘Don’t you know any priests,’ asks the would-be convert, 
‘who love the Church but don’t literally believe all the 
doctrines ? ’ 

‘I do not!’ answers the priest. ‘I know no such persons! 
Shallard, you can’t understand the authority and reasonableness 
of the Church. You’re not ready to. You think too much of 
your puerile powers of reasoning. You haven’t enough divine 
humility to comprehend the ages of wisdom that have gone to 
building up this fortress, and you stand outside its walls, one 
pitifully lonely little figure, blowing the trumpet of your egotism 
and demanding of the sentry, ‘‘ Take me to your commander. 
I am graciously inclined to assist him. Only he must under- 
stand that I think his granite walls are pasteboard and I reserve 
the right to blow them down when I get tired of them.’’ Man, 
if you were a prostitute or a murderer, and came to me saying 
‘*Can I be saved? ’’ I’d cry ‘‘ Yes!”’ and give my life helping 
you. But you’re obsessed by a worse crime than murder-— 
pride of intellect !—Go home and pray for simplicity.’ 

It is excellent advice, but we feel that Mr. Lewis, while re- 
porting it, has himself missed the point of its excellence, for 
the man, instead of praying for simplicity, records in his note- 
book the following : ‘The Roman Catholic Church is superior 
to the militant Protestant Church. It does not compel you to 
give up your sense of beauty, your sense of humour, or your 
pleasant vices. It merely requires you to give up your honesty, 
your reason, your heart and soul.’ Of course the simplicity we 
aim at and pray for is not so simple as that. Vice is vice, whether 
it is pleasant or painful; but the Church has a sense of propor- 
tion about sin and does not uphold the Puritan belief that tobacco 
and beer are in themselves evil. And we may ask, how long 
will a sense of beauty or a sense of humour survive the casting 
overboard of honesty, reason, heart and soul? 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis sounds like a sincere man in a furious 
temper with shams and humbug, and though he seems least 
angry against Catholics, he has still much to learn about Catho- 
lic ideas and ideals. B. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS: Eric Gitt. General Editor : 
Albert Rutherston. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. ; 8/6 net.) 


There are some who will not altogether welcome Mr. Eric 
Gill’s appearance in this series. Like any good workman, he 
stands principally for a return to normal methods of production. 
That return entails responsibility, and the application of com- 
monsense and good-will to the business of Making, rather than 
the imposition of a new esthetic creed running counter to cur- 
rent notions. 

The Introduction seems to miss the point. The human race 
has not accepted ‘ with more or less goodwill the dictation of a 
mode of thought ....’ The present disordered state of society 
is bound up essentially with lack of thought, and the mental 
indifferentism of our time cannot be excused by reference to a 
so-called triumph of ‘ science.’ 

Victorian Gothic was not an art, but a sham. The con- 
tractor was already enthroned, and responsibility had declined. 

But ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.’ And the spectacle 
of the Thing which our society produces, provides a ready and 
far-reaching condemnation of it. Meanwhile, the artist’s task, 
to which Mr. Gill has brought strong appetite and an ordered 
mind, becomes daily more difficult. In some of the photo- 
graphs the flower of good workmanship is recognisable. 

It is a pity some examples of engraving were not included. 


Up Hitt anp Down DALE 1n GRENADA. By Father Raymund 
Devas, O.P. (Sands and Co. ; 2/6 net.) 


Grenada is one of the British West Indian islands, resembling 
in outline a diminutive Ireland. It is reputed the most produc- 
tive spot, acre for acre, in the King’s dominions. It has the 
luxuriant beauty of the tropics, an ideal climate and pleasant 
people. In fact, Fr. Raymund Devas found so many delights 
there during his five years of missionary work in the island 
that he has been led to record them in this little book, which, 
we understand, is only a forerunner of a larger and more im- 
portant volume. This is only the pilot engine of the big 
royal train that is to follow. That reminds me that Grenada 
has no railway, and Father Devas says that conditions are 
such that the island will never be able to have one. But there 
are abundant compensations. It is true there are no crows in 
Grenada; and the visitor must revise his idiom when he is re- 
ferring to the flight of crows, and he must, for the sake of 
intelligibility and local colour, use Fr. Raymund Devas’s amend- 
ment, ‘As the ramier flies.’ Blue birds and purple swallows 
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and the West Indian nightingale reconcile one to the absence 
of the crow. Then there is the tatou—not a bird, but a sort 
of armadillo—which is good to eat : ‘ its flesh resembles that of 
the sucking-pig, though it has a more delicate flavour.’ 

Fr. Devas’s book is most valuable because it contains so much 
of personal observation. He has a quick eye for beauty, and 
he is always on the alert for new and striking creatures. He 
has touched new ground and added to the general information. 
The larger book, of which this volume is but the prelude, pro- 
mises to be an original contribution to knowledge. Perhaps 
other missionaries with the same happy gift of description may 
be led to use their leisure with the same excellent results. 


Younc ’Un. By Hugh de Sélincourt. (Methuen; 7/6 net.) 


This is the authentic life-story of a small boy told in a racy 
style and a ‘ young ’un’s’ idiom. Although the author ceased 
to be a ‘ young ’un’ forty years ago, he nevertheless recaptures 
the past with ease, and with artful art achieves the artlessness 
of irresponsible boyhood. Compulsory rice-pudding inspires 
this youthful epigram: ‘ Eating can be filthy—just about as 
filthy as it can sometimes be ripping.’ And the conflict of 
desires in the ‘ young ’un’ who hates going to bed and hates 
getting up is summed up in this gem of philosophy : ‘ Someone 
ought to invent a way of being in bed without going to bed.’ 

The religious outlook of Mr. de Sélincourt’s young hero can 
only be described as vague and undefined. He seems uncon- 
vincing in his occasional attempts at sounding these secret 
depths in the boy’s heart, and the last two pages on ‘ growing 
up’ would have been better omitted. Still, ‘Young ’Un’ is a 
delightful person, who lives up to his own happy philosophy 
expressed in the wise phrase: ‘ Miserableness is catching.’ 

B 


Tue ComepiAn. A play by Henri Ghéon. Translated by Alan 
Bland. (London: Sheed and Ward, 31 Paternoster Road, 
E.C.4. ; 2/6.) 

This play by M. Ghéon recalls, as one reads the names of 
the characters, and the stage furniture, Mr. Shaw’s Androcles 
and the Lion. Yet how different is the play! Although the 
author disowns any attempt on the part of the producer to 
achieve ‘ local colour,’ the play is very real. The subject seems 
at first a difficult one to treat in the concrete medium of the 
drama. The story of St. Genesius would, twenty years ago, 
have been written as a novel, and probably by a free-thinker. 
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But M. Ghéon is a Catholic, and a playwright. He is so skilful 
a playwright that the mere reading of the play is productive of a 
dramatic, as opposed to a literary, joy. The playwright has to 
see his work in the round like the sculptor. This was why 
Browning, with a superb dramatic instinct, failed to write one 
good play. In his poetry, he was used to painting on a flat 
canvas, and his dramatic writing refuses to come to life on the 
stage. 

M. Henri Ghéon in ‘Le Comédien et la Grace’ (the 
French title is a little long, but it seems a pity the English 
version couldn’t incorporate the idea) is concerned with the 
actor’s art, and the miracle of divine grace. Every now and 
then some intellectual assembly poses itself the question : 
‘ Should an actor feel?’ And it invites some distinguished actor 
to give his views. He usually shakes off the duty of a little 
thinking by giving his personal impressions in such and such a 
part. M. Ghéon seems to see that the question is wrongly 
worded. Obviously an actor cannot be required to feel all he 
is supposed to feel in any particular part, while he is on the 
stage. If this was so Othello would really feel at the end of 
the evening that the only thing left to do was to slit his throat. 
Nor need the emotions of the part be emotions that the actor 
has experienced, though his experience of life helps him to 
counterfeit it. But he must be able to imagine his part. With- 
out the imaginative grasp of character the actor is doomed. 
And this was poor Genesius’s trouble. Not only did he not 
feel a Christian martyr, he could not imagine how such a man 
could exist. A man who is morally depraved could only act 
the part of a saint with the moral part of his nature. And 
though Genesius was not depraved, he was caught up in the 
net of the Roman actor’s vanities and anxieties, and the finer 
part of his nature was not being used. As soon as the part of 
Adrian, the martyr, evoked his slumbering spirit—and M. 
Ghéon suggests the spirit is there from the first—Genesius 
became responsive to grace. And grace is given him. That 
is the idea of this play, and it is a fine one. 

One criticism only. Poppea is a boldly-written part, but her 
conduct at the end is unconvincing, or perhaps, here, M. Ghéon 
loosens his grip on the technique of his art for once. But it 
is the only false note in what is probably the most suggestive 
play written for some time. Through the enterprise of its 
Repertory Theatre, Birmingham has had a chance to see the 
play already. Let us hope that London may be equally 
fortunate. G.I. 
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NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI: 1527—1927 


O’ the 22nd of June, four hundred years ago, 

Niccolo Machiavelli died at San Casciano, 
not far from Florence, where he had lived since his 
dismissal from the office of Secretary to the Florentine 
Republic in 1512. A typical representative of his 
times, although his life, habits and ideals were those 
of a pagan, he died a Christian death: all the neo- 
pagans of the Italian Renaissance did the same. It 
was the fashion. 

A broken and disappointed man, discarded by the 
Medici, to whom in vain he had offered his services 
and experience, ready to sacrifice his political convic- 
tions if they could employ him, ‘ were it only in rolling 
a stone,’ suspected by his old political friends as one 
who fawned on princes and a traitor to the Republican 
cause, Machiavelli passed the last few years of his 
life cursing fate, fighting against poverty and chafing 
under this enforced idleness, which to a man of his 
undoubted capabilities, accustomed for many a year 
- to transact diplomatic business with the most renowned 
princes of the epoch, must have been truly unbearable. 
It is with pity and sympathy, not unmingled with a 
sense of disgust, that one reads Machiavelli’s own 
account of how he used to pass his days in the semi- 
exile of San Casciano. Rising at dawn, after passing 
a couple of hours in the woods of the estate he used to 
go and sit by a spring reading Dante, Petrarch, Tibul- 
lus and Ovid, meditating pleasantly on ‘ their amorous 
transports and the history of their loves’; thence be- 
taking himself to an inn by the roadside to gossip 
with passers-by and ‘ note the varied tastes and diverse 
fancies of mankind. . . . Dinner over, I go back to 
the inn. There I generally find the host, a butcher, a 
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miller, and a couple of brickmakers. I mix with these 
boors the whole day, playing at cricca and at tric-trac,’ 
which games give rise to a thousand quarrels and much 
exchange of bad language. We generally wrangle 
over farthings, and our shouting can be heard at San 
Casciano. Steeped in this degradation (rivolto intra 
questi pidocchi), my wits grow mouldy, and I vent 
my rage at the malignity of fate, content to let it crush 
me in this fashion, if only to see whether it will not 
take shame of its work.’ These particulars are found 
in a letter written by him to Francesco Vettori, and 
bearing the date of December roth, 1513. 

Blind and malign fate must have at last ‘taken 
shame of its work,’ for it was in these surroundings 
and with such dispositions of mind and heart that 
Machiavelli composed his best-known works : // Prin- 
cipe; Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio; Dell’ 
Arte della guerra, etc. If instead of the enforced re- 
treat of the last fifteen years of his life he had con- 
tinued to be employed as formerly in the public service 
of his native city, not only would the word Machia- 
vellism never have been coined, but the name of 
Machiavelli himself would have been very little known 
to posterity. As a historian he does not rank high: 
however much we admire his literary style and the 
shrewdness with which he observed persons and things 
on his diplomatic journeys, we must agree that, 
‘although the edge of Machiavelli’s mind was very 
sharp, it only cut one way.’ Moreover, by an uncon- 
scious twist he made everything conform to his own 
personal views and generalizations. Of his minor 
works—apart from his military writings, which show a 
skill almost uncanny in one who had never been 
a soldier; the comedies, clever as compositions, are 


1 Cricca, a game of cards; tric-trac, a game of dice. 
7L. A. Burd: II Principe by Niccolo Machiavelli. Oxford, 
18901. 
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mostly indecent pochades—he has left little that be- 
trays any real poetical talent if we except the Man- 
dragola. It is, therefore, as a political writer that 
Machiavelli must be studied and judged. His merit 
or demerit is based solely on The Prince, Discourses, 
and The Art of War. These three works are insepar- 
able from each other, The Prince being an amplifica- 
tion of the Discourses, while The Art of War is a 
more detailed explanation of what was already written 
in the Discourses regarding armies. 


Rome, pagan Rome, is the source of Machiavelli’s 
political inspirations, and the model from which he 
draws. Applying the inductive method to political 
science for the first time, and looking constantly as in 
a mirror at the history of Ancient Rome, contrasting 
the present with the past, from the particular he rises 
to general and universal principles. This parallel be- 
tween pagan and Christian morality, with an undis- 
guised admiration for the former, runs as an under- 
current through all the political works of Machiavelli, 
more particularly in the Discourses. Rome and every- 
thing Roman, including its mythology in which he 
blindly believed, meant everything to him. Roman 
institutions, laws, customs, princes and heroes filled 
him with enthusiasm; never tired of appealing to their 
example, he looked at the world round him through 
Roman spectacles. This, from a modern point of 
view, was not only unsatisfactory but fallacious. Con- 
ditions were so radically dfferent that, as Guicciardini 
very wisely remarked, it was ‘like expecting a donkey 
to run with the same swiftness as a horse.”* Yet this 
was Machiavelli’s philosophy of history. 


In the Renaissance and its ideals of might and great- 
ness Machiavelli found another powerful source of 
inspiration; hence his recommendation of force, and 


* Ricordi Politici e Civili, Chap. X. 
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even violence, as the only and supreme way of attain- 
ing a given end. What is the use of having an end 
in view if the means to gain that end are lacking? 
It is the end that justifies the means. And the absolute 
necessity of means, any means, had such a strong hold 
on Machiavelli as to make him disregard all moral 
values. His political writings, and especially // Prin- 
cipe, are simply a detailed exposition of this immoral 
doctrine. 


Briefly, the substance of Machiavellism is the fol- 
lowing. It is not (as was taught in the Middle Ages) 
the business of the State to help and lead man to 
secure his ultimate end—eternal bliss in the world to 
come. The State is an end in itself : consequently it 
must needs possess internal force and external power. 
A Prince will attain these two essentials if and when 
he overlooks old prejudices and all sentimentality ; 
individual conscience must be silenced for the 
supreme good of the State. He who would have 
power must first learn how not to be always good, but 
to use good and evil according to circumstances. If 
one wants to shape his life after the moral code com- 
mon to ordinary mortals, he should keep to private 
life, and never aspire to govern others. When a de- 
cision is to be taken on which depends the good of the 
State, a ruler must put aside all ideas of justice or 
injustice, humanity or cruelty, honour or dishonour, 
and think only of what is useful to the safety of the 
State. In fine, Religion is no more than a means in 
the hands of a prince, which he must use to support 
his authority. 


These principles taken literally from Machiavelli’s 
works show clearly his political mind; they are also a 
proof that justice, honour and mercy had not for him 
the value of virtues. This perhaps explains why 
Machiavelli, himself a democrat, was unable to under- 
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stand the austere figure of Savonarola, the saviour of 
democracy and the soul of virtue and honour. Truly 
the sharp mind of the Florentine Secretary only cut 
one way—Christian ideals and morality had no attrac- 
tion for Niccolo Machiavelli. Christianity, which 
meant meekness, humility and the sacrifice of self, was 
an unknown quantity to this fanatical admirer of every- 
thing pagan. Paganism with its cult of power, phy- 
sical force and glorification of self, was infinitely more 
congenial tohim. He gave his unqualified admiration 
to pagan cults and their ceremonies, human hecatombs 
included : were not these the best means to keep alive 
among peoples their primitive but virile ferocity? In 
that regretted condition men could be strong and dar- 
ing ; whereas now Christianity with its spirit of renun- 
ciation had rendered them weak and cowardly. In 
this, again, we see Machiavelli, in spite of his powerful 
mind, cutting only one way. Granted that Christianity 
was in his time at its lowest ebb, it is evident that 
Machiavelli could not see in religion anything but a 
material instrument at the service of politics, and never 
that spiritual force against which men may contend 
but never prevail. 

The Prince remained unprinted for several years 
after the author’s death; but even in manuscript form 
it had a wide circulation, and that not only in Italy. 
It was still unprinted when Thomas Cromwell—who 
apparently profited not a little by the reading of it— 
brought it to the notice of Cardinal Pole. That it has 
been widely discussed ever since is a matter of history. 
Critics both favourable and unfavourable have for the 
last four centuries argued about the merits and de- 
merits of Machiavelli’s political writings, and more 
often than not the verdict has been detrimental to his 
memory. It will be of interest to note here that the 
first attack on Machiavelli was written by an English- 
man, Cardinal Pole; and that another Englishman, 
Lord Bacon of Verulam, became his most eminent 
disciple. 
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There is no ground for the ingenious surmises of 
later critics to the effect that Machiavelli wrote // 
Principe to render absolute princes odious to the 
people, or to induce the Medici, by following his 
precepts, to render themselves insupportable, and thus 
bring about their own fall and the restoration of the 
Florentine Republic. Such contentions are completely 
overthrown by the internal evidence to be found in 
the treatise itself, and also in the letter to his friend 
Francesco Vettori, already quoted. He tells Vettori 
that he intends to offer // Principe to the Medici to 
show ‘ that he had not spent in sleeping or playing the 
fifteen years in which he had studied the art of gov- 
ernment, so that they might think of employing a man 
who had acquired experience at the expense of others,’ 
and he adds, ‘I wish that these Signori Medici would 
employ me, were it only in rolling a stone. They 
ought not to doubt my fidelity. My poverty is a testi- 
mony of it.’ His poverty was real enough. Machia- 
velli, whatever his faults, has never been accused of 
enriching himself while a public servant. Nor would 
it be fair to question his patriotism; the national 
honour and independence of his country were indeed 
very dear to him, and what he dreaded most was the 
possibility of foreigners enslaving Florence as they 
had already enslaved Lombardy and Naples. He 
displayed this feeling with great energy in the last 
chapter of // Principe in a passage which shows clearly 
that Machiavelli wrote to please the Medici and to 
encourage them in their views of Italian dominion. 

Not less than his constant and persistent antagon- 
ism to the Papacy, this love of Machiavelli for the 
unity and independence of his country has led many 
critics, particularly Italian, to approve of almost all 
his writings and doctrines, and to wink at his morals. 
It would be unfair to judge his political system by his 
private morals ; but how can one help feeling perplexed 
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to read in some of his writings the most eloquent 
tributes to virtue and liberty and then find him teach- 
ing elsewhere to princes treachery and violence and 
oppression? He still remains a veritable sphinx, and 
no amount of white-washing will ever explain how a 
faithful servant of the Republic for fifteen years came 
to offer his services to the hated Medici, and had 
nothing but sneers for Savonarola. And this per- 
plexity is not lessened when one considers his constant 
hostility to the Papacy. Antagonism to the Popes of 
the Renaissance might be understandable, but his 
aversion is not simply confined to these. On the con- 
trary, for some of them at least, he entertains more 
than a sneaking regard. But his animosity extends to 
those Popes who had saved Florence from 
French rule and the liberties of other Italian Re- 
publics; Popes like Adrian IV, Alexander III, Cle- 
ment IV, Gregory X, and Nicholas III, whose policy 
was eminently patriotic and unselfish. Michaud is 
certainly no papal partisan, yet his Histoire des Croi- 
sades contains this judgment: ‘ Had it not been for 
the influence of the Popes it is probable Europe would 
have been subject to the yoke of German Emperors. 
The policy of the Sovereign Pontiffs was favourable 
to the freedom of the Cities and the independence of 
the smaller States of Germany. We do not fear to 
add that the thunder of the Holy See saved, at least 
for a time, the independence of Italy and perhaps that 
of France.’ Of Gregory X this is what Gino Cap- 
poni, again no papal partisan, writes in his History of 
the Italian Republics : ‘ A glorious pontificate was that 
of Gregory X. Italy was almost entirely pacified b 

his impartial spirit at a time when the madness of civi 

feuds seemed to destroy all hope of repose.’ Yet, to 
the mind of Machiavelli all this appeared as the out- 
come of greed and rapacity on the part of the Popes! 
From one with his experience and shrewdness some- 
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thing better than this might have been expected. In 
our perplexity we are tempted to ask how is it that 
Machiavelli, saturated with Roman and ancient his- 
tory, had such a poor knowledge of the history of his 
own country ? 

Had he written his books in the form of a com- 
mentary upon history instead of adopting a didactic 
style, all he says would be no more than matter of 
fact. As the theory which it is, Machiavellism may 
perhaps be called an innovation; but as a practice it 
was openly practised in his own age, and had been 
practised long before him. Indeed, Lord Bacon wrote 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to Machiavelli and to 
all who, like him, had studied that which men do, in- 
stead of that which they ought to do.* This is not the 
whole truth; if in Zhe Prince actions of men are 
recorded and studied, this is done in order to teach 
princes what they ought to do if they wish to attain 
their end. That is a different proposition altogether. 
A more recent historian, Lord Acton, in his Introduc- 
tion to the admirable work of L. A. Burd on the 
Florentine Secretary, gives a formidable list of quo- 
tations to prove that ‘when Machiavelli declared that 
extraordinary objects cannot be accomplished under 
ordinary rules, he recorded the experience of his own 
epoch, but also foretold the secret of men since born.’ 
Without suspecting for a single moment the veracity 
of these quotations, we venture to suggest that their 
value would have been enhanced if Lord Acton had 
also given the source of them. Very often a quotation 
apart from the context does not convey the real mind 
of its author. In this particular case, although many 
quotations are clear enough, others are far from being 
so. For instance, those in Italian leave one with the 

**Gratias agamus Machiavello et hujusmodi scriptoribus, qui 
aperte et indissimulanter proferunt quid homines facere soleant, 
non quid debeant ’ (De Augmentis scientiarum, Bk. VII, ch. 11). 
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impression that to Lord Acton the Italian verbs ucci- 
dere, ammazzare, assassinare mean the same thing; 
which is not the-case. Again, the Latin licere does 
not necessarily imply debere, especially when used by 
divines and lawyers: was it not a Latin magistrate, 
Cicero, who wrote: ‘ Summum jus, summa injuria’? 
But one must agree with the Regius Professor that 
Machiavelli ‘illustrates not only the generation that 
taught him, but the generations which he taught.’ 
Another Professor, Italian this time, Vittorio Rocca, 
of the Regia Universita di Roma, is so sure of this that 
in a book published as recently as this year he writes 
as follows : ‘ Machiavelli did not mince his words... . 
foreigners affirm that in writing 7he Prince he had in 
mind as a model Cesare Borgia; why not Louis XI 
of France, or Edward IV of England, who succeeded 
so well and thoroughly in getting rid of his rivals of 
Lancaster? History shows that self-aggrandisement 
(tornaconto) has always been the policy of those who 
could control the means necessary to enforce it. Am 
I to recall what has happened to us Italians since the 
Great War? the broken covenants and promises 
ratified but dishonoured? ’* 

If this is true, the more is the pity. After making 
every possible allowance for the intentions and high 
patriotism of its author, Machiavellism remains an im- . 
moral system, a synonym for. intrigue, treachery and 
tyranny. The distinction between public and private 
morality is not only fallacious but impossible; justice 
and truth are immutable, and, therefore, not even the 
supreme necessity of the State can ever justify the 
use of means intrinsically immoral. We are aware 
that for saying this we will be accused of missing 
Machiavelli’s point, who, ‘while writing The Prince, 
kept before him one object alone, and deliberately 

5 Faggiano : Il pensiero politico di Niccolo Machiavelli. Pre- 
fazione di Vittorio Rocca. Torino, 1927. 
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elected to disregard everything else, neither asking 
what was the relation of his doctrines to other depart- 
ments of enquiry, nor what their effect would be upon 
the life of society or of individuals.’* Be it so. If 
Machiavelli chose to divorce politics from all morality 
and deliberately refused to regard men from the point 
of view of the moral philosopher, that is not our con- 
cern. The point is that Machiavelli wrote a book to 
be read by human beings in which he propounded a 
political system to be studied by human beings in the 
hope of making them establish a State of human 
beings over which a human being was to rule as prince. 
Now, how can anyone in his senses expect a human 
being, when reading The Prince, not to ask continu- 
ally : ‘ What will the application of such theories make 
of human life?’ It is Machiavelli who misses the 
point, and not the moral philosopher. This complete 
absence of every moral consideration not only renders 
Machiavelli’s doctrine weak and fallacious, but also 
causes in us a sense of horror and disgust. His ideal 
of an Italy free, great and united was praiseworthy, 
but the means by which he sought to achieve that noble 
end are abominable. 

No human system, not even the love of fatherland 
glorified in excelsis, will ever succeed m stifling the 
voice of duty. Its power is felt in all consciences, its 
dominion extends to all human acts. The voice of 
duty is frequently misunderstood or falsified, neg- 
lected or even despised, but no one can say with sin- 
cerity that he has never heard it. As soon as man is 
master of his own actions and capable of understanding 
the difference between good and evil, an interior voice 
will prescribe to him how to follow the first and avoid 
the latter. From that moment no act of his, either 
private or public, not even his most secret thoughts 
and intimate desires, can escape the moral law of duty. 

*L. A. Burd. Op. cit., p. 17. 
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Years will succeed years, individuals, nay, whole 
nations, may disappear, but duty, with all it implies, 
is ever present. Men may change their ideals, their 
habits, their inclinations, yet moral law, in its funda- 
mental principles, is unchangeable. As Cicero says: 
‘It is the same at Athens and at Rome; the same yes- 
terday, to-day, always.’ Time, distance, human per- 
versity will never eliminate the distinction between 
good and evil, lawful and unlawful, honourable and 
dishonourable; nor justify the killing of an innocent, 
the violation of a treaty, ingratitude towards benefac- 
tors, treason, disloyalty, and rebellion against a 
legitimately constituted authority. All this Niccolo 
Machiavelli deliberately ignored when he wrote // 
Principe. 

In the year 1787, through the exertions and liber- 
ality of an Englishman, Earl Cowper,’ a monument 
was erected to Machiavelli in the Church of Santa 
Croce, Florence, with this eloquent but somewhat 
pompous inscription: ‘ Tanto Nomini Nullum Par 
Elogium.’ 

A century later, Gino Capponi, whose memory is 
cherished by all Italians, and whose patriotism was 
certainly not less than Machiavelli’s, in his Storia 
della Repubblica di Firenze,* asserted that Machia- 
velli was ‘malignant at heart, malignant of mind, his 
soul corrupted by despair of good.’ Nor was this a 
hasty judgment; on the contrary, we are assured by 
Villari, it was the fruit of careful study, of long medi- 
tation, and pronounced by one whose word had no 
slight authority in Italy. 


In conclusion, whether we agree or not with Machia- 
velli, I am sure that nobody will disagree—at least 
for the honour of human nature—with the following 


"George Nassau Clavering, third Earl Cowper. 
® Vol. II, p. 368, Florence, 1875. 
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remark, written by Christina of Sweden on the margin 
of a French translation of The Prince. I give it here 
in its original quaint French: ‘// my a poim de gran- 
deur ny de fortune qui merite d’estre acheté aux prix 
des crimes, et on n'est jamais ny grands ny heureux 
ace prix.’ 


Henry Buceya, O.P. 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 


if bole swarming patriarchs of the Orient 
Assembling thus debated, how the Son 
Took on Him human flesh, and how the One 


Could yet be Three in One, Three still unblent; 
Turmoiled with multitudinous argument, 
Rich Asia panted and the Nile’s domain 
Wrestled with falsehood in her subtle brain, 
Golden Byzantium blazed pre-eminent : 
Yet all this while over the heaving sea 
Of definition and peupenny: 

r 


Bringing forth truth from out the dark abyss, 
The white Dove brooded with sustaining wings, 
And throned on ruins of Rome’s majesties, 
Peter in face of loud barbarian kings... . 


WILFRED CHILDE. 





POLES AND PARALLELS OF 
CULTURE 


T is not often that a book excites such comment 
as did Spengler’s Decline of the West,* in post- 
war Germany: Only the first volume of this has been 
translated into English, as yet. It is an exposition of 
determinism involving the methodic rise and fall of 
cultures. And in spite of some exaggerations, and 
the arbitrariness of its thesis, it is of the greatest in- 
terest. Possibly its greatest value lies in this, that 
the author contrives to awaken in his reader an under- 
standing of the diversity of civilizations. We are so 
accustomed to look from out our own culture without 
adjusting our prejudices, and to form judgments in 
a moment of time upon an almost eternal phenome- 
non. We take no account of the changes in culture, 
of the shifting perspectives, and alien outlook in coun- 
tries which are spiritually as remote as another world. 
We condemn or praise with no real sympathy. In 
the hope of deepening understanding a few com- 
parisons between civilizations are suggested in this 
article, 

The natural opposite of Europe has been always 
the East. But Roman Europe was, and modern 
Europe is, confronted by an Orient feverish and de- 
cadent. Syria and Egypt then can be compared to 
India now. We can find parallels between the local 
cults of those countries that rose to sudden promi- 
nence as fashions at Rome and those that do the same 
to-day; or between the atmosphere of the Trismegis- 
tists and that of the followers of Shankara. Between 
that period and the present the true East and true 


*The Decline of the West. By Oswald Spengler. Trans- 
lated by Charles Francis Atkinson. (George Allen and Unwin.) 
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West were separated by the vigorous world of Arab 
culture, alien alike to its eastern and its western neigh- 
bours. Its philosophy was usually produced on the 
fringes of its sphere of influence, by Jews in Spain or 
Persians in Central Asia. The action and reaction of 
Islamic and Christian philosophy had little relation 
to the metallic temperament of the real Arab world. 
It was like a vacuum across which flitted wildly various 
philosophies, the Indian type to become Christian 
Sufism in Ramon Lull, the Greek mathematics to 
mingle with the Indian at Bagdad, and the relics of 
Egyptian mysticism that Omar found in the “EAAjvu» 
wés at Harran. The true Arab type had little 
affinity with most conceptions of its outlook current in 
the Middle Ages or now. It was Roman, late Roman, 
of the age of Aurelian. Saladin was the type of it. 
It lived again in Suleiman the Magnificent and 
Aurungzib. Melchisedec was the model of it. . . It is 
curious that its vigorous spirit withered as rapidly as 
it had sprung to life.’ 

The other world of Culture, always on the fringe 
of our knowledge, is that of China. It is the fashion 
now for historians sketching the events of the world 
to reprobate their predecessors for having ignored the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the Chinese Empire, 
and to promise better things; their readers approve 
and continue hopefully, and are usually rewarded by 
brief summaries such as: ‘ During this dynasty the 
Chinese people continued to lead happy, useful lives.’ 
The historian discerns the problem, but can only dis- 
miss it in an embarrassed gesture. The fact is, we 
are so accustomed to accept glibly both the great anti- 
sd and the present decadence of China that we 

orget two things; that it ever really had a prime, and 
that then it must have been strangely different from 
that veneer on the culture which is so much lauded by 
many of its admirers, the dilettante Versailles world 
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of Ming art. Its art is so old that when we first know 
it, it has already reached the domestic, refined stage 
that perhaps corresponds to the period of fifteenth cen- 
tury Flemish art with us. The beginning is quite lost 
tous. Wecannot guess its history at the remote period 
when Chinese merchants exported the jade that we 
have found in the second City at Troy. We are so 
used to the silk-clad exquisites of its conventional art 
that we should go for a corrective to the grey stone, 
in the British Museum, on which is carved a knight of 
the T’ang dynasty; how vigorous, and how Roman. 
Then we think of the Chinese conception of Empire, 
the Great Wall, the mere size of the Chinese State; 
or of the Chinese cities as seen by medieval Euro- 
peans, that seem like Alexandria under the Ptolemies, 
with profusion of public baths, and all the atmosphere 
of metropolitanism. China has had a longer time of 
Byzantinism than is usually allotted toa culture. She 
has never had the tonic that reinvigorated Roman 
Europe; the new blood, and Christianity. China 
could keep out her northern invaders; but she had the 
chance of the latter. If the Dominican missionaries 
of the fourteenth century or the later Jesuits could have 
converted the country how different would have been 
its history. But the declining Chinese mind did not 
seem to have been fired by the characteristics of a 
militant Faith. Buddhism had crossed the country 
and left a veneer; but even Buddhism had had none 
of the invigorating effect that it had on India. India 
alone had shown any zeal, any conception of conver- 
sion ; had sent missionaries to Europe—at the time of 
Antigonos Gonatas. With the apostasy of India, 
Buddhism became a religion on the defensive. And 
that is the chief feature of Oriental culture now and for 
centuries past, a culture on the defensive. To this is 
due that contrast with the West in philosophic achieve- 
ment which Maurice Boucher emphasizes in La Philo- 
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sophie de Hermann Keyserling—though the Oriental 
mind, on account of its civilized tradition, is higher 
developed philosophically than, at any rate, most 
Europeans, yet it has produced few supreme philo- 
sophers who can be compared with the highest minds 
in Western thought. 

But this does not mean that Europe can indefinitely 
prolong her mental supremacy. So it is with these 
contrasts and problems that Spengler is concerned in 
The Decline of the West. Other writers have com- 
mented on the close parallels of ancient and modern 
history. The later Roman Republic and modern 
America is a favourite comparison of Ferrero’s. But 
Spengler’s determinism is complete, embracing the 
small details of cultural atmosphere. Perhaps some 
will object (and justifiably) to the rigidity of any such 
plan of history. They might say that just as the logi- 
cal conclusion of Byzantium was Manzikert, so the 
logical end of Europe might have been brought about 
in the sixteenth century. The fifteenth was decadent; 
medieval Europe was sick. And on the flank appeared 
the new and vigorous Osmanlis. These would seem 
to possess all the characteristics of a new civilization. 
They had attained in one century to that degree of 
administrative organization it had taken Europe her 
Middle Ages to achieve. The Greek world crumbled 
at the touch of the new people. Greeks who suc- 
cumbed to Islam lost not only their faith but their 
race. The stage seemed set for a second transference 
of the headship of Europe to Constantinople. Europe 
braced herself momentarily to the storm, and covered 
her dissensions with the renovated mantle of the 
Roman Empire that Charles V wore. The disintegra- 
tion of the Faith amongst the Greeks which might have 
happened to the mentally disordered Europe of the 
early sixteenth century was prevented by the counter- 
Reformation. From the despair and fear of the fif- 
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teenth century Europe started on a new and splendid 
history, that opened with what Whitehead has called 
the ‘Century of Genius’—the seventeenth. So, it 
might indeed be argued, had Western Europe suc- 
cumbed then, modern determinists would have written 
of that as inevitable, and made it appear so by 
telescoping somewhat the relation of events. One is 
always wise after events. ... This is, of course, 
no attempt to underrate the interest or value of Speng- 
ler’s work. He has some admirable pages contrasting 
the Classical, Arabian and Western cultures in their 
art and philosophical sense; for instance, in the 
curious colour-complex of the Greeks that restricted 
their masters to the sole use of red, yellow, black and 
white; or in the extraordinary a-historic mind of the 
Indian. And we could wish that the author had given 
us more space on the Indian culture. He insists truly 
that it was nearer to the Greek than were either to the 
Egyptian. This is apt to surprise those who have not 
studied Greek religion from the angle of Miss Harri- 


son’s Prolegomena. Yet, certainly the meditations of 
the Ionian vere might have been made on the 
t 


Ganges without change of colour. And on the edges 
of the Greek world, in Italy, Egypt or Asia Minor, 
it was overshadowed by the atmosphere of its Oriental 
neighbours. And India we set equally apart from any 
comparison in that we see it through the air of the 
Mogul court. The real Indian mind is as unaffected 
by that Arabian influence as by the modern European. 
For all his mathematical quickness and apparently 
materialist conceptions, the Indian lives most happily 
in the world painted by Macaulay in his famous 
minute. The oldest and wildest parts of his culture 
are as near the surface of his mind as the most rare 
philosophy. This one sees in the enthusiastic revival 
of barbaric cults among the intelligentsia in time of 
strain or excitement—witness the recent instance of 
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Bande Mataram in Bengal. The Indian mind has 
wandered so long in a world of dreams, to quote F. W. 
Bain, he believes in his heart the Homeric geography 
of his old poets more sincerely than any exposition of 
a modern text-book. All actions and definition are 
shaded into abstractions. The defence that Merej- 
kowsky puts into the mouth of the charlatan Maximus 
of Ephesus is substantially the same conception as 
induced Swami Vivekenanda’s famous Puja. State- 
craft, war, everything has for them something unreal 
and fantastic. They are undoubtedly the least cruel 
race on earth. When the English first obtained Surat 
they put up, as one would find in any English town 
then, a stocks for malefactors. But they could not 
get the Indian crowd to pelt a poor creature strapped 
down in the market-place. The Indian crowd was 
horrified at a proposal so cold blooded; but the Eng- 
lish officials wrote home indignantly deploring the lack 
of any moral force in Indian public opinion . . . One 
is always hoping for some considerable book devoted 
to the elucidation of this strange world. Spengler’s 
brilliant and suggestive talent only awakens the 
reader’s interest in this, as in every civilization that he 
touches on. Whether one agrees or disagrees with his 
main thesis, there can be no grudging acknowledge- 
ment of the stimulating interest of his contribution to 
the history of civilization. 
Dennis KINcAD. 





- DICKENS AND SPIRITUALISM 


ON ais a number of books have been published 
lately containing, so the spiritualists declare, 
messages from another world. The reading of these 
books does not suggest that the ‘ spirits’ or their mes- 
sages are any livelier or more intelligent than they 
were nearly seventy years ago, when Charles Dickens 
came across them. 

In The Haunted House, a Christmas story written 
for All the Year Round, 1859, Dickens begins with 
the revelations provided by a travelling companion in 
a railway train. The journey was by night, and the 
fellow passenger, armed with a pencil and pocket- 
book, was perpetually listening and taking notes. 

‘I have passed the night—as indeed I pass the 
whole of my time now—in spiritual intercourse,’ ex- 
plained the man—‘ a goggle-eyed gentleman of a per- 
plexed aspect’—in the cold light of morning. 

The messages had not been rapped on any table, 
but had been deciphered in the jolts and bumps of 
the carriage. (Many of us are familiar with the rhyth- 
mic utterance of railway engines.) The seance— 
‘conference’ the goggle-eyed gentleman preferred to 
call it—began with the greeting: ‘Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.’ 

‘** Sound,”’ said I; ‘‘but, absolutely new?’’’ 

‘** New from spirits,’’ returned the gentleman.’ 

The last entry in the notebook was: ‘A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the Bosh.’ 

‘** Truly I am of the same opinion,”’ said I; “‘ but 
shouldn’t it be Bush? ’’’ 

***Tt came to me, Bosh,’’ returned the gentle- 


999 


man, 
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Special revelations had also been received during 
the night from the spirits of Socrates, Galileo, John 
Milton, and Prince Arthur, nephew of King John. 
The communication from Socrates was :— 

‘ My friend, I hope you are pretty well. There are 
two in this railway carriage. How do you do? There 
are seventeen thousand four hundred and seventy-nine 
spirits here, but you cannot see them. Pythagoras is 
here. He is not at liberty to mention it, but hopes 
you like travelling.’ 

Galileo had furnished the following scientific in- 
telligence :— 

‘I am glad to see you, amico. Come sta? Water 
will freeze when it is cold enough. Addio!’ 

‘John Milton (suspected of wilful mystification) had 
repudiated the authorship of Paradise Lost, and had 
introduced, as joint authors of that poem, two un- 
known gentlemen, respectively named Grungers and 
Scadgingtone. And Prince Arthur had described 
himself as tolerably comfortable in the seventh circle, 
where he was learning to paint on velvet, under the 
direction of Mrs. Trimmer and Mary Queen of Scots.’ 

The spirit of Bishop Butler had also appeared, and 
‘insisted on spelling his name ‘‘ Bubler’’; for which 
offence against orthography and good manners he had 
been dismissed as out of temper.’ 

Dickens confesses that the sight of the rising sun 
made him impatient of the disclosures; ‘and as I 
looked around me on the wonders of creation, and 
thought of the steady, unchanging and harmonious 
laws by which they are sustained, the gentleman’s 
spiritual intercourse seemed to me as poor a piece of 
journey work as ever this world saw.’ 

Nevertheless, Dickens acknowledges that his com- 
panion was ‘ one of a sect for (some of) whom I have 
the highest respect, but whom I don’t believe in.’ 
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The point is that when all allowance has been made 
for the exuberant exaggeration of the jnterview in the 
railway train, A.D. 1859, are the communications from 
the ‘spirits,’ received to-day and in recent years, and 
published by Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, and other eminent persons, of any more value 
to mankind than the records of spiritualist intercourse 
burlesqued by Dickens nearly seventy years ago? 

‘It came to me Bosh.’ 


JosePH CLAYTON. 





ST. PETER, ST. PAUL AND ST. THOMAS 


8 pes following extracts from the Summa Theolo- 
gica of St. Thomas may be of interest and value 
to our readers. They are found in the Secunda 
Secundae. 


Question 33. Article 4. 


WHETHER A MAN IS BOUND TO CORRECT HIS PRELATE. 


Obj. 2. A gloss on Gal. II, 11: ‘/ withstood him 
to the face adds: as an equal. Therefore since a sub- 
ject is not equal to his prelate, he ought not to correct 
him . 

I answer that a subject is not competent to 
administer to his prelate the correction which is an 
act of justice through the coercive nature of punish- 
ment. 

But the fraternal correction which is an act of charity 
is within the competency of everyone in respect of any 
person towards whom he is bound by charity, provided 
there be something in that person which requires cor- 
rection. 

Now an act which proceeds from a habit or power 
extends to whatever is contained under the object of 
that power or habit. Thus vision extends to all things 
comprised in the object of sight. Since, however, a 
virtuous act needs to be moderated by due circum- 
stances, it follows that when a subject corrects his 
prelate he ought to do so in a becoming manner; not 
with impudence and harshness, but with gentleness 
and respect. Hence the Apostle says (I Tim. v, 1), 
An ancient man rebuke not, but entreat as a father. 
Wherefore Dionysius finds fault with Demophilus, 
a monk (Ep. viii), for rebuking a priest with insolence 
by striking and turning him out of the church. 
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Reply, Obj. 2. To withstand anyone in public ex- 
ceeds the mode of fraternal correction; and so Paul 
would not have withstood Peter then unless he were 
in some way his equal as regards the defence of the 
Faith. 

But one who is not an equal can reprove privately 
and respectfully. Hence the Apostle, in writing to 
the Colossians (iv, 17), tells them to admonish their 
prelate: Say to Archippus: Fulfil thy ministry. 

It must be observed, however, that if the Faith were 
endangered a subject ought to rebuke his prelate even 
publicly. Hence Paul, who was Peter’s subject, re- 
buked him in public on account of the imminent 
danger of scandal concerning faith; and as the gloss 
of Augustine says on Gal. II, 11, Peter gave an ex- 
ample to superiors that if at any time they should 
happen to stray from the straight path they should not 
disdain to be reproved by their subjects. 

* * * * 


Question 43. Article 6. 


WHETHER ACTIVE SCANDAL CAN BE FOUND IN THE 
PERFECT. 


Obj. 2. Peter, after receiving the Holy Ghost, was 
in the state of the perfect. Yet afterwards he scan- 
dalized the Gentiles; for it is written (Gal. II, 14): 
When I saw that they walked not uprightly unto the 
truth of the Gospel, I said to Cephas—+.e., Peter— 
before them all: /f thou being a Jew livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not as the Jews do, how 
dost thou compel the Gentiles to live as the Jews? 
Therefore active scandal can be in the perfect. 

* Sd * * 


Reply, Obj. 2. In the opinion of Augustine 
(Ep. xxviii), and of Paul also, Peter sinned, and was 
to be blamed in withdrawing from the Gentiles in order 
to avoid the scandal of the Jews, because he did this 
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somewhat imprudently, so that the Gentiles who had 
been converted to the Faith were scandalized. Never- 
theless, Peter’s action was not so grave a sin as to give 
others ‘sufficient ground for scandal. Hence they 
were guilty of passive scandal while there was no active 
scandal in Peter.’ 

. * . * 

1. It will readily be admitted that if St. Thomas 
Aquinas is characteristic of his century, then his cen- 
tury has a breadth of outlook almost without parallel. 
On the other hand, if St. Thomas is not characteristic 
of his century, then his century has a breadth of toler- 
ance almost without parallel. 

In saying this we beg our readers to pardon our use 
of the adjectives broad and tolerant, as if breadth and 
tolerance were inherent attributes of truth. Truth is 
true and catholic rather than broad. Moreover, 
although truth is neither tolerant nor intolerant, but 
opposite, of untruth, men who have the truth must 
often be tolerant, not of untruth, but of men who yield 
fealty to untruth merely because they think it true! 

2. If St. Thomas seems to take a broad—that is, a 
Catholic—view of St. Paul’s reproof of St. Peter, 
it is through no lack of loyalty to Peter but through a 
greater love of truth, of faith, of charity. Few men 
of the thirteenth century had more intimate or lasting 
relations with the successors of St. Peter than this 
fearless teacher, who began life as a god-child of one 
Pope and died when on his way to a General Council 
at the command of another Pope. The human side of 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority was not unknown 
to this profound thinker whom Popes took into their 
counsels. 

The medieval gibe, ‘Romae omnia venalia,’ re- 
ceived a perhaps unconscious commentary in these 
words of his: ‘ The Pope can be guilty ot the vice of 
simony like any other man; since the higher a man’s 
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position the greater his sin. For although the pos- 
sessions of the Church belong to him as dispenser in 
chief, they are not his as master and owner. There- 
fore were he to accept money from the income of any 
Church in exchange for a spiritual thing he would not 
escape the vice of simony’ (ibid. Qu. 100, Art. 1,7). 
No man saw more clearly than St. Thomas saw the 
wounds of the Church. Yet no man gave it more wor- 
ship of loyalty and faith. This loyalty and faith have 
received tense expression in his brief commentary on 
our Blessed Lord’s words to another Thomas: ‘ Be- 
cause thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed’ 
(Jo. xx, 29). One thing he saw; another, he believed. 

e saw the wounds; he believed in God’ (3a, Qu. 55, 
Art. 5, 3a). 

3. The admissions of St. Thomas are sometimes 
provocative of that passive scandal of the ignorant to 
which no active scandal corresponded. Thus St. 
Thomas bluntly admits that in the famous Antiochene 
incident St. Paul’s reproof of St. Peter was justified 
because St. Peter had sinned. The question of St. 
Peter’s sin was hardly disputable, in face of the fact 
that it was proved by the authority of St. Augustine 
and St. Paul. 

4. Moreover, this sin of St. Peter was a sin, not in- 
deed against faith, but about faith. St. Peter’s public 
line of action was causing ‘ imminent danger of scan- 
dal concerning faith’ (Imminens periculum scandali 
circa fidem). 

5. Moreover, though St. Paul was the subject of 
St. Peter, yet with regard to the defence of the faith 
St. Paul was in some way the equal of St. Peter (aliquo 
modo par esset quantum ad fidei defensionem). 


6. From all this St. Thomas concludes that St. 
Paul’s reprehension was justified, and indeed obliga- 
tory, on two counts: (a) St. Paul was acting in this 
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matter, not so much as the subject of St. Peter, but 
as the equal of St. Peter. 

One who was merely a subject and not in some way 
an equal of St. Peter could have reproved St. Peter 
privately, but not, as St. Paul had reproved him, 
publicly. 

Nevertheless (4) even if St. Paul had nowise been 
the equal, but only the subject, of St. Peter, he would 
have been bound to reprove St. Peter—not merely 
privately, but publicly. St. Peter’s sin was a public 
(though not grievous) sin, causing imminent danger of 
scandal concerning faith. Now, according to St. 
Thomas, ‘if the faith is endangered, a subject ought 
to rebuke his prelate even publicly’ (ubi immineret 
periculum fidei etiam publice essent praelati a sub- 
ditis arguendi). This councillor of kings and popes 
undertook his task with a fine sense of responsibility. 
But how blessed was the century whose kings and 
popes could choose such outspokenness for giving 
counsel. It is to their everlasting credit that, in their 
difficult, necessary, regal task of applying principles 
to human affairs they sought wisdom from the man 
whose principles are, in these days, almost dangerous 
to enunciate because so difficult to apply. 


Vincent McNaszs, O.P. 





THE BOOK OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 


eo gige: Church has produced much spiritual writing 
in the five and a half centuries which have elapsed 
since this extraordinary genius of the Middle Ages, 
this woman of strenuous action, left us the written 
expression of her contemplative life. She, and the 
friends who wrote it for her, always spoke of it simply 
as ‘ The Book,’ and after five hundred and fifty years 
it may well retain the title, for it has lost none of its 
unique character in Christian literature. It was written 
under peculiarly arresting circumstances : dictated by 
a woman of thirty-one, while in ecstasy, to three or 
four members of her famous circle: Barduccio, 
Stephen, Neri, Tuscan youths of noble family, 
who were her ardent disciples, and Christopher, a 
Sienese notary. This is the Saint’s own description 
of her mental and bodily state when in ecstasy:: 


‘. .. . the bodily powers alone departed, becoming 
united to Me through affection of Love. Then is the 
memory full of nought but Me; the understanding uplifted 
to contemplate My truth as object ; the will, that follows 
the understanding, loves and unites itself to what the eye 
of the understanding sees. These powers, being united 
and gathered together and immersed and inflamed in Me, 
the body loses its feeling, so that the seeing eye sees not, 
and the hearing ear hears not, and the tongue does not 
speak, except as the abundance of the heart will sometimes 
permit it for the alleviation of the heart and the praise and 
glory of My name.’ 


In addition to its remarkable manner of composition, 
the book is singular in its subject matter, purporting 
to be a dialogue between God and the human soul, or, 
as its later explanatory title says: ‘A book of divine 
doctrine, given by the Person of God the Father, 
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speaking to the intellect of the glorious and holy vir- 
gin, Catherine of Siena, of the Third Order of Saint 
Dominic, dictated by her in the vernacular, while in 
ecstasy, and actually hearing what God spoke in her.’ 
‘It is hardly a thing to be believed,’ wrote the good 
Christopher in his Memoirs some years later, ‘but 
those who wrote and heard it know it for a fact, and 
I am one of those.’ 

The Dialogue falls naturally, and was later divided 
into, five treatises: of Divine Providence in general ; 
of Discernment, or Wisdom; of Prayer; of Divine 
Providence in detail; and of Obedience. This in- 
credible colloquy opens with the soul’s fourfold re- 
quest to God: for its own sanctification; for the re- 
formation of Holy Church; for the world in general, 
especially Christianity ; and for the exercise of Divine 
Providence in general and in particular. These in- 
troductory chapters give a glancing view of the range 
of the whole book. The remainder is devoted to God’s 
reply to this fourfold request. 

Since knowledge must precede love, and the soul’s 
sanctification is measured by her love of God, the 
Creator shows the soul the path of knowledge of Him 
in the second treatise, that of Discernment. This 
section opens with a diagrammatic explanation of the 
fundamental virtues, and how they may be acquired. 
Then it proceeds to a review of the whole Christian 
scheme, and the moving lips of the Saint in ecstasy 
explain the vast riddle of Creation in sublime and ter- 
rific metaphors. The road to heaven being broken 
by the sin of Adam, God made of His Son a Bridge, 
extending from earth to heaven, having three steps, 
signifying the three states of the pilgrim soul: first 
step, at the feet of the Son—the soul escapes from 
earthly affection; second step, at the heart of the Son 
—the soul is filled with love and virtue; third step, 
at the mouth of the Son—the soul tastes peace. When 
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the universe is thus tremendously represented, the 
whole race of mankind is riven into those who proceed 
by the Bridge, and those who disregard It: into the 
damned and the blessed : the torments of the damned, 
loss of God, remorse, the presence of sin, the fiery 
torment: the exultation, the rapture of the blessed, 
‘wholly conformed with Him in joyousness and mirth, 
eye with eye, and hand with hand, and with the whole 
body of the sweet Word, my Son.’ The antithesis of 
these chapters is effective, sustained, and cumulative, 
like a memorable Wagnerian crescendo. 

The third treatise opens with another ascent, that of 
the heights of prayer, explaining the soul’s transition 
from vocal to mental prayer, and indicating what we 
might call the sins of the good, a warning ms the chief 


spiritual snares: the error of serving God for purely 
personal consolation and delight, the error of ignoring 
our neighbour’s needs lest we forego our peace of 
mind (perhaps the subtlest temptation against charity) ; 


the error of concentrating the affection solely on 
mental visions and consolations; how to distinguish 
between a diabolic and an angelic visitation of the 
mind, all ‘the hidden delusions of the devil and of 
spiritual self-love’ are here clearly set forth. Then 
is related how the soul mounts from imperfect love to 
the love of a friend and son of God, and again the 
signs are given by which the ascent may be tested, 
until it arrives at the perfect union between the soul 
and God, ‘ more perfect than the union between the 
soul and body.’ This section includes the terrible 
Treatise of Tears, perhaps the most pitiless analysis 
of human misery that has ever been penned, showing, 
as it does, the absolute futility and waste of such 
oceans of worldly sorrow. Especially striking is Chap- 
ter XCIII, ‘Of the Fruit of Worldly Men’s Tears, 
.... tears that proceed from the disordinate self-love 
of the heart.’ Who has witnessed such grief, and its 
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unavailing poignancy, must pause at these almost im- 
placable words : ‘ And that which I gave you for life, 
ye have received unto death with the same measure 
of grief that I had of love in giving it. . .’ ‘The 
soul of this man is as a tree which bears none but 
fruits of death, rotten flowers, spotted leaves, branches 
bent to earth, shaken by various winds....’ From 
this point, the dialogue moves rhythmically upwards 
to consideration of the dignity of priests, and of the 
Sacrament of the Body of Christ, and in these sub- 
lime passages on the Blessed Eucharist, the soul trans- 
ports itself in airy regions: ‘The Sacrament of the 
Blessed Eucharist should be seen with the eye of the 
intellect, within which is the pupil of the most holy 
faith; it should be touched with the hand of love, 
tasted with the palate of holy and fiery desire. The 
tremendous mystery of this Sacrament and the grace 
contained therein is the highest manifestation of the 
burning charity and ineffable love of God.’ And the 
loftiest summit of this joyous ascent is reached in the 
description of good priests, ‘how they are as the sun 
....° ‘O diletti miei!’ Then the theme descends 
darkly and precipitously to ‘ the sins and evil lives of 
worldly ministers,’ ‘mirrors of misery,’ and no result 
of artistic training could surpass the effect of this swift 
transition, especially as all the terrible admonitions 
to unworthy priests are directed personally, as it were, 
to Saint Catherine: ‘ Dost thou not see that the axe 
of Syme justice is already laid to the root of thy 
tree?’ 

The treatise that follows, nineteen chapters on 
Divine Providence, are luminous pages that convey 
a marvellous idea of the Fatherhood of God: the 
intimate, real, and personal relationship between the 
Creator and creature. Here again no stylist could 
convey more than is expressed in the single phrase: 
‘they (who murmur) persecute Me continually with 
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their vast impatience,’ or rival the sublimity of this 
passage: ‘And what does man think, when he sees 
Me feed and nourish the worm in the dry wood, feed 
brute beasts, and the fish of the sea, all the animals of 
the earth, and the birds of the air; I send the sun on 
the plants, and the dew, which enriches the earth, and 
he will not believe that I will take care of him, who 
is My creature, created in My image and likeness?’ 

The fifth, and final, treatise is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the virtue of Obedience, wherein is 
exalted the glory of submission. In no book have we 
seen so well illustrated how the perfect Christian com- 
munity is balanced by an interchange of responsibility. 
The Saint apostrophizes the virtue of Obedience in 
the words : ‘ Thou art a dawn, bringing with thee the 
light of divine grace . . . . thou art all joyous, be- 
cause thy face is not clouded with impatience, but 
it is pleasing with the beauty of patience, and the 
serenity of strength.’ The book concludes with a 
summary of the whole contents and a prayer: the 
diapason of this duet by God and a soul, wherein are 
uttered divine harmonies, and is heard the heart- 
shaking music of the spheres. 

Saint Catherine of Siena was a great writer in her 
mastery of ‘the trade of words to convey truth and 
arouse emotion.’ If the highest form of art be the art 
which is unconscious of itself, she was also a supreme 
artist, and it is with a curious thrill that we see 
modern Italian writers giving her her due place among 
the masters of language of that age. In Catherine 
Studies, N. 3, An. II, Virgilio Cappelletti maintains 
that Saint Catherine was a nobler and more natural 
writer than Boccaccio, who is recognized as the greatest 
prose-writer of the ‘trecentisti.’ In support of his 
thesis, Cappelletti cites Gino Capponi, De Sanctis, 
Luigi Settembrini, and Niccols Tommaseo, and he 
makes his argument very persuasive by means of a 
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detailed comparison between excerpts from the ‘ De- 
camerone’ and from the ‘ Dialogue.’ Dictated spon- 
taneously, even impetuously in the vernacular, the 
prose of the ‘ Dialogue’ is more fresh and natural, 
‘revealing a spirit unconcerned with literary preoc- 
cupations .... The Letters might have been written 
by contemporaries. There is so much poetry and 
sculpture in the few simple lines that strike to the 
bottom of the soul . . . . She writes with the sole in- 
tention of being comprehensible and useful, and there- 
fore being more natural (than Boccaccio), she is more 
effective and more artistic. We read Catherine’s prose 
more willingly to-day than Boccaccio’s, because we 
feel her nearer to us, as besides being greater in the 
candour of her soul, she is more modern. Certain of 
her periods could be dovetailed into our prose, with- 
out anyone perceiving the joining. Her periods are 
so strong and. sweet at the same time, so concise and 
clear, that no small number of modern writers have 
learned their suggestive manner of writing from 
Catherine. She has been a surer and more inspiring 
example than Boccaccio, precisely because every age 
has felt her near, like a contemporary... .’ 
Catherine’s perennial modernness is certainly 
roved by the fact that anyone with a cursory know- 
edge of modern Italian can easily read the Letters 
and the Dialogue; not so the ‘Decamerone.’ Cap- 
pelletti, however, makes no mention of one essential 
quality of the Saint’s style: word-economy—the 
power of painting pictures in the turn of a phrase, or 
conveying many ideas in few words. She who could 
speak of ‘the light, warmth and colour of grace’ re- 
veals this gift over and over again in immortal and 
incisive phrases: ‘the heaven of the soul,’ ‘ the hell 
of a man’s own will,’ ‘from the thorns of grievous 
temptations, we may gather the fragrant rose of per- 
fect purity.’ 
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The whole book is vibrant with an intense reality : 
one almost feels the fierce straining of the human soul 
in the upward striving to that ineffable union : 


‘ Then the Eternal Truth seized and drew more strongly 
to Himself her desire, doing as He did in the Old Testa- 
ment, for when the sacrifice was offered to God a fire de- 
scended and drew to Him the sacrifice that was acceptable 
to Him; so did the sweet Truth to that soul, in sending 
down the fire of the clemency of the Holy Spirit, seizing 
the sacrifice of desire that she made of herself... . 

‘Then God, turning the eye of His mercy towards her, 
allowing Himself to be constrained by her tears, and bound 
by the chain of her holy desire, replied with lamenta- 
GO ose” 


Over and over again, the exhortation recurs: ‘ Rise 
out of thyself and open the eye of thy intellect to see 
Me...’ We have never been impressed with such 
actuality elsewhere in literature; unless the sense of 
pursuit in the Hound of Heaven be cited as faintly 
reminiscent of it. The internal evidence of the book 
is therefore a better guarantee of its genuineness than 
even the testimony of Christopher di Gani Guidini. 

Although the Dialogue is a very simple book, it 
contains an almost bewildering number of injunctions, 
and one may naturally ask of Saint Catherine also, 
‘Which is the greatest commandment?’ We believe 
the keynote of her teaching is found in Chapter LXIV 
—wherein God explains to the soul the signs of im- 
perfect love of Him: 


‘I require that you should love me with the same love 
with which I love you. This indeed you cannot do, be- 
cause I loved you without being loved. All the love which 
you have for me you owe to me, so that it is not of grace 
that you love me, but because you ought ta do so. While 
I love you of grace, and not because I owe you my love. 
Therefore to me in person, you cannot repay the love which 
I require of you, and I have placed you in the midst of 
your fellows, that you may do to them that which you 
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cannot do to me, that is to say, that you may love your 
neighbour of free grace, without expecting any return from 
him, and what you do to him I count as done to me.’ 


Catherine Benincasa generously lived this doctrine. 
In addition to the Dialogue, we have in the three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine of her Letters extant the sum of 
thought, affection, and counsel which she poured into 
the souls of her correspondents : who included Popes, 
Cardinals, Kings, Queens, Prelates of every rank in 
the Church, nuns and ladies of fashion, freebooters 
and hermits, fallen women and pious children, and, 
in short, every imaginable type that goes to make up 
human society. Her favourite comment on life seems 
to have been that it was passing like the wind. Hence 
in the thirty-three years allotted to her she super- 
humanly employed every moment in testifying her 
love of God by charity to her neighbour, which makes 
her life the most radiant and colourful of Christian 
romances. 


ALICE CURTAYNE. 


CONVOLVULUS 
(After the Brothers Grimm) 


‘PHue rain had fallen drearily 
From the grey sky, 

And past the wet trees heavily 
The wine-cart rumbled by. 


The goodman doffed his coloured cap 
At every shrine, 

And prayed to God that no mishap 
Might overtake his wine. 
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But the ruts grew deeper as 
They crossed the lea : 

The cart struck fast, the goodman was 
Powerless to free. 


The sinking wheels and stumbling horse 
Whose piteous neigh 

Shook the damp woods and the pale gorse 
That fringed the tortuous way. 


It chanced Our Lady was the first 
To cross the burn: 

Said she, ‘Give me some wine, I thirst— 
I’ll help thee in return.’ 


The goodman bowed, and looking up— 
* Right willingly,’ 

He said: ‘ But Lady, I’ve no cup 
Or glass to offer thee.’ 


She picked a flower in the grass, 
Shaped like a bowl, 

Which served her as a little glass 
Not as a buttonhole. 


Our Lady drank the wine, and lo! 
The cart was free. 

And once more on their way they go 
Praising God joyfully. — 


The flower still blossoms in the grass : 
Folk call it thus, 

Either Our Lady’s little glass, 
Or wild convolvulus. 


R. L. Sepcwick. 





MARTYRS 


‘Apellabo martyrem,; praedicavi satis.’ 
—StT. AMBROSE. 


ITH what emotion must he who travels from the 

south first break upon the Campagna, and see 

presently the Appian Way. Here, on the outskirts of 

the City, is the heart of Rome. Not the centre of her 

grandeur and dominion, not the seat of justice and 

power, but the cradle of Christianity suffering and 
victorious. 


‘ Now—the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 
By the caper over-rooted, by the gourd 


> 


Overscored .... 


Here is ‘love among the ruins.’ But divine, not 
human, love. Along the line marked by the cypresses 
lie the catacombs, untouched by any pious transforma- 
tion. These were the sleeping places of the martyrs. 
Who were they, and what have they done for Chris- 
tianity ? 

First, they have supplied certain proofs needful 
for the understanding of the nature and continuity of 
the Faith and of the Church. 

No cause was ever so hopeless as that of Christianity 
on the morning after the Crucifixion. No religion has 
ever won a wider dominion in a shorter time. 

The Holy Spirit prepared the soil for Christianity 
and made sure its growth and harvesting. The univer- 
sal Empire of Pagan Rome forshadowed the Universal 
Church. It brought peace, order and unity of govern- 
ment to peoples as various in mind as in colour and 
race, and helped that ‘empire within the Empire’ 
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to gather men of every condition and in all places 
under one rule of thought and life. Guided by the 
Church, religious licence was exchanged for spiritual 
liberty, and thousands embraced a creed which made 
all men equal before God. The bitterness of its 
enemies, the testimony of the martyrs confirmed by 
their death, set the seal upon the work. 

The Faith grew and spread. The records of Coun- 
cils with their long lists of Bishops from remote cities, 
the correspondence, official and apologetic, of the 
Fathers, the arbitration and pronouncements of the 
Popes, the pages of pagan writers, and the martyrolo- 
gies bear witness. The Martyrologium Hieronymia- 
mum records martyrdoms, sometimes in the great 
cities, sometimes in distant lands—‘ in Britannia,’ for 
instance; and again in country districts. Thus of the 
first three days of the year is written: ‘In the East, 
in Rhetia, in Panonia, in Africa, in Rome on the 
Appian Way, at Ravenna, at Antioch, in Ethiopia, on 
the Hellespont, in the City of Pharetia, in the City 
of Tomi, in Africa, at Rome, at Vienne.’ 

The pagan intellectuals made reproach that Christi- 
anity was the religion of slaves. Hence it has been 
thought that the Faith worked upwards from the 
lowest of the people. The history of the martyrs shows 
it to have been otherwise. The barriers of race, lan- 
guage and class fell at one and the same time before 
the march of Christianity. 

For all the new religion transformed life into the 
service of God. For the slaves it replaced fear and 
hatred by the religious duty of obedience to His will 
made plain in the commands of their masters. At 
the same time, master and slave were equal before 
God as members of Christ’s body. It was discovered 
that the human soul had been created for eternity, and 
that all, high and low, had been redeemed by God’s 
love, Rich and poor, free and bond, young and old, 
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received the sacraments together. Nor was there 
any who might not be called to the highest office of 
the Church. The Popes Pius and Calixtus, and Her- 
mas whose Shepherd remains as one of the treasures 
of apostolic writing, were slaves. Contrast the de- 
meanour of slaves in pagan literature with their direct 
and fearless answers to the judges before whom they 
were denounced as Christians, and there appears the 
measure of moral liberty which Christianity brought 
to them. It appears in the processes of St. Ariadne 
in Phrygia, of Blandina at Lyons, Evelpitus at Rome, 
Potamiena at Alexandria, Felicitas at Carthage, 
Sabina at Smyrna, Vitalis at Bologna, and Porphyrius 
at Caesarea. The quality of slave being one of status 
rather than of occupation, their large acceptance of 
Christianity spread the Faith among their masters. In 
this the slaves of the Imperial household played a 
special part. Entrusted with the highest offices of 
State, they brought Christianity to the Court, the 
Senate, and the Forum. Dionysus of Alexandria tells 
us that before Diocletian began his persecution the 
Imperial Palace ‘ was filled with pious persons, and 
was indeed a congregation (ecclesia) of the Lord.’ 

Debased and corrupted by free food and free amuse- 
ment, many of the common people of Rome escaped 
joyfully from the tedium of idleness to the peace and 
ordered industry of the Christian communities. 

Many of the learned—philosophers, lawyers, pro- 
fessors, and schoolmasters—became the Christian 
apologists of the second century. 

During the period of the persecutions the soldier 
and the Christian found much in common. Both re- 
quired, one in a high, the other in a supreme degree, 
the qualities of eourage, self-renunciation, and con- 
tempt of death. Mithraism, at once the precursor 
and the rival of Christianity, had prepared the army 
for the Faith, and the army had prepared the peoples. 
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We know that St. Paul preached in the camp of the 
Praetorian Guards at Rome. We find Praetorian con- 
verts suffering under Nero. From that moment the 
number of Christian soldiers steadily increased, until 
in the final attack upon the Church it was necessary 
to begin by purging the.army of the new religion, and 
whole regiments were among the martyrs. 

But the most striking evidence is that which relates 
to the spread of Christianity among the aristocracy. 
The use of the catacombs shows that from the time 
of Nero onwards many of the rich were willing to 
open their houses, gardens, and burial places to the 
Christians. In an age devoid of humanitarian feel- 
ing, it follows that these people were themselves 
Christians. And we have definite proof. Tacitus re- 
cords the trial of Pomponia Graecina, the wife of the 
conqueror of Britanny, for ‘foreign superstition.’ 
Modern scholarship ascribes to her munificence the 
crypt of Lucina, of which the frescoes and inscriptions 
go back to the Apostolic age. The catacomb of Domi- 
tilla, niece of Vespasian, the martyrdom of her hus- 
band, Flavius Clemens, show Christianity for the first 
time in the Imperial family. The inter-marriage of the 
great houses of Acillii Glabriones and Cornelii 
Pudentes give the Church four martyrs—Prisca, 
Pudens, Pudentiana, and Praxed, and the catacomb 
of St. Priscilla. It was with the Pudentes that St. 
Peter lodged, and in their house, we may suppose, he 
celebrated Mass and gave communion to the first 
Christians of Rome. The catacomb of the Cecilii (San 
Callisto) became the burial place of Popes. Here, 
for nearly fifteen hundred years, lay the lovely body 
of St. Caecilia, and here were buried members of 
seven other noble families. 

By 112 Pliny found Christians of every class— 
‘omnis ordinis.” Hermas regretted that many were 
‘immersed in business, in riches,’ and Eusebius re- 
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corded that during the peace under Commodus ‘ many 
of those eminent at Rome for their wealth and kindred, 
with their whole house and family, yielded to their 
salvation.’ Tertullian wrote in 197: ‘Every honour 
comes to us.’ Half a century later, Origen had to 
repel the accusation that people became Christians to 
gain favour with the rich and the important. Origen 
corresponded with, perhaps directed the conscience 
of, the Empress Mammea, the Emperor Philip, and 
his wife, Otacilia Severa. Sabina, wife of Gallienus, 
was probably a Christian. Prisca and Valeria, wife 
and daughter of Diocletian, were under instruction 
when the last persecution broke out, and apostatized. 
There were cities in Asia Minor at the beginning 
of the fourth century where all the magistrates were 
Christians. 

These records unfold the early Christian life, and 
show the Church as a camp in constant danger of 
attack, armed with the armour of which St. Paul has 
written. Moreover, they prove the presence and death 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome, and the primacy 
of the Holy See. 

Not only the written records but the frescoes painted 
and the inscriptions cut by Christian hands in the 
catacombs declare the Faith unchanged, so that we 
are confirmed in the knowledge that our Faith and 
theirs are one and the same. Remembering that Christ 
was known to the early Christians under the symbol of 
a fish, how intelligible to us is the inscription of Aber- 
cius, composed in Phrygia at the beginning of the 
third century ? 


‘I am the disciple of a holy Shepherd... . he 
taught me the faithful letters. He it is who sent 
me to Rome to see the sovereign queen... . There 
I saw a people who had a gleaming seal. I also saw 
all the plains of Syria, and all the cities of Nisibus 
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beyond the Euphrates. Everywhere | found fellow 
believers .. . . Everywhere was faith my guide, and 
everywhere it gave me for food a fish from the 
spring, the great, the pure, which a spotless virgin 
caught, she ever puts it before her friends to eat. 
. .. . Let everyone who understands this pray for 
Abercius.’ 


We, understanding, pray for him. 

These things the records prove. More practical 
and immediate was the martyrs’ work in establishing 
the Church. For without their sacrifice the power of 
Rome must, save by a miracle, have prevailed. 

The heroic testimony of the martyrs fired the imagi- 
nation of after generations, and brought a stream of 
pilgrims to the catacombs. In the ninth century it 
was found necessary to translate their bodies to places 
of greater safety, and the churches of Rome rose over 
their remains. The pilgrimages did not cease, but 
the catacombs were no longer their goal. It was not 
until the Renascence that the long hours of prayer 
spent by St. Philip Neri in the catacombs led men 
back to the empty treasure-houses to find there some- 
thing of that spirit which art and splendour have else- 
where obscured. 

The early Church was passionately alive to the value 
of the martyr’s sacrifice. The least drop of their 
blood, the smallest fragment of their clothing, was 
cherished as a sacred object. The Office, recording 
their burial at dead of night with ‘lights and prayers 
and pious hymns,’ revives those scenes of divine en- 
thusiasm. 

The persecutions were separated by intervals of 
peace. But what a peace! Let anyone cast his mind 
back to the feelings of 1914 and imagine himself a 
defenceless civilian in Liége or Malines, exposed to 
the terror of the ‘ atrocities,’ but with the record of 
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those atrocities before him, knowing what would hap- 
pen; and let him then picture a state of society in 
which that danger continued for 250 years, and he 
will be able to visualise the setting of early Christian 
life. Under that shadow the Christians achieved the 
greatest degree of happiness ever attained by man. 

And if such was peace, of what kind was their war- 
fare? As persecution followed persecution, their 
supernatural happiness kept pace with their increasing 
trials. Exclusion from public life or state service, 
the confiscation of their property, the ruin of ancestral 
patrimonies, the disinheritance of their children, the 
loss of social status, exile, deportation, penal servi- 
tude for life in the perpetual darkness of the mines, 
were as straws before the wind of this strange con- 
tagious faith. The moral struggles of the martyrs 
were intensified by the appeals made to them in the 
name of friendship and of pity by their wives, parents, 
children and friends, even their judges. ‘Stay with 
us, live with us,’ pleads the prefect of St. Apollonius. 
St. Perpetua, in the exquisite record which she dic- 
tated in prison, tells us how she grieved at the anguish 
of her father, who fell at her feet, called her ‘ Lady,’ 
and besought her weeping not to disgrace his white 
hairs. From such scenes one turns to contemplate 
the horror of the Roman prisons, the intermingling of 
sexes, the dirt and squalor, thirst, hunger, crowds, 
bad air, solitary confinement in dark cells deep under- 
ground, where often the prisoner was left ‘in robore 
et tenebris exspirare.’ And yet, with a strange incon- 
sistency, the faithful were given access to the prisoners 
who said Mass, preached, wrote, and baptised. Many 
of their jailors were their converts. 

The stigma of pagan cruelty deepens. The mar- 
tyrdoms of Saints Agnes, Eulalia and Seconda, girls 
of twelve years old, of Saints Pancras, Ponticus and 
Dioscolos, boys of fourteen or fifteen, illustrate the 
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implacable rigour of the persecution. Yet divine con- 
stancy inspired even the children of the Christian 
faith. The horrors worse than death to which Chris- 
tian women were subjected, condemned ‘ad lenonem 
potius quam ad leonem,’ crown the infamy; and on 
the answer of St. Theodora that there is no defilement 
where the will consents not and the mind is in Heaven, 
we are borne almost with relief to the sword, the water, 
the fire, and the beasts. But before these came tor- 
ture, more and more a regular incident of the trial, 
a normal precedent of death, as the object of the per- 
secutors changed from the desire to obtain a confes- 
sion to the ‘misericordia crudelior,’ which hoped 
against hope to extract some grounds of acquittal. 


The acts of the martyrs describe incredible suffer- 
ings, endured not for hours but for whole days. Their 
study would be unhealthy were it not that it was on 
them, as on the crucifixion of Christ, that the Faith 
was established, and that they give testimony of the 
Spirit obliterating pain with ecstasy. ‘It was evi- 
dent,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ that in that hour in which 
they were tortured the witnesses of Christ were 
wrapped out of themselves, or rather that the Lord 
was near them, speaking to them.’ There is much 
evidence that the martyrs were insensible to their 
pains. Both before and at the moment of suffering 
they longed for martyrdom. ‘ Et hilares descendimus 
ad carcerem,’ says St. Perpetua, after being con- 
demned with her companions to the beasts. And when 
the day broke on which they were to suffer in the 
amphitheatre she hails it, ‘ Dies victoriae, dies ille 
signatus, ille promissus, ille divinus.’ 


With constant hearts the Christians swept the Em- 
pire and drenched it with their blood. And every 
martyrdom brought fresh conversions. So from the 
ancient pagan lands rose up whole armies, their hands 
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outstretched for the martyr’s crown. ‘ Semen est san- 
guis Christianorum.’ 


To them must be ascribed the failure of paganism 
and the triumph of the Church, recorded by Sixtus V 
on the obelisque which stands before St. Peter’s in 
these words : 

HERE IS 
THE CROSS OF THE LORD, 
FLY YE 
HOSTILE POWERS ; 
THE LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH 
HAS CONQUERED. 


Puitip Maurice Hitt. 





AL SMITH’S NOBLE REPLY 


E feel sure that readers of BLACKFRIARS will 
welcome a résumé of the open correspondence 
between Mr. Charles C. Marshall and Mr. A. E. 
Smith. It will be forever memorable in the history of 
English-speaking Catholicism. Mr. Marshall is an 
eminent Episcopalian lawyer; Mr. Alfred E. Smith, 
the popular Governor of the New York State, is 
almost certain to be the next democratic candidate for 
the American Presidency, and would undoubtedly 
have been so at the last nominations, were he not a 
Catholic and therefore a victim of sectarian prejudice. 
This prejudice, whatever be his disclaimers, must un- 
consciously have moved Mr. Marshall to publish his 
‘Open Letter to the Honourable Alfred:E. Smith’ 
in the April number of The Atlantic Monthly (pp. 540- 
549). 
The general drift of his letter is shown clearly 
enough in the opening and concluding paragraphs; 
the Governor’s reply sufficiently explains the rest of 
the attack. 


Sir,—The American people take pride in viewing the 
progress of an American citizen from the humble estate in 
which his life began toward the highest office within the 
gift of the nation. It is for this reason that your candi- 
dacy for the Presidential nomination has stirred the enthu- 
siasm of a great body of your fellow citizens. They know 
and rejoice in the hardship and the struggle which have 
fashioned you as a leader of men. They know your fidelity 
to the morality you have advocated in public and private 
life and to the religion you have revered ; your great record 
of public trusts successfully and honestly discharged ; your 
spirit of fair play, and justice even to your political oppo- 
nents. Partisanship bids fair to quail before the challenge 
of your personality, and men who vote habitually against 
your party are pondering your candidacy with sincere re- 
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spect ; and yet—through al! this tribute there is a note of 
doubt, a sinister accent of interrogation, not as to inten- 
tional rectitude and moral purpose, but as to certain con- 
ceptions which your fellow citizens attribute to you as a 
loyal and conscientious Roman Catholic, which in their 
minds are irreconcilable with that Constitution which as 
President you must support and defend, and with the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty on which American 
institutions are based. ... The conceptions to which we 
refer are not superficial. They are of the very life and being 
of that Church, determining its status and its relation to 
the State, and to the great masses of men whose convic- 
tions deny them the privilege of membership in that Church. 
Surely the more conscientious the Roman Catholic, and the 
more loyal to his Church, the more sincere and unqualified 
should be his acceptance of such conceptions. 

These conceptions have been recognized before by 
Roman Catholics as a potential obstacle to their participa- 
tion in public office, Pope Leo XIII himself declaring, in 
one of his encyclical letters, that ‘it may in some places be 
true that for most urgent and just reasons it is by no means 
expedient for (Roman) Catholics to engage in public affairs 
or to take an active part in politics.’.... 

Nothing will be of greater satisfaction to those of your 
fellow citizens who hesitate in their endorsement of your 
candidacy because of the religious issues involved than 
such a disclaimer by you of the convictions here imputed, 
or such an exposition by others of the questions here pre- 
sented, as may justly turn public opinion in your favor. 

Yours with great respect, 
CHARLES C. MARSHALL. 


The answer needs to be given at greater length for 
reasons that will be obvious to our readers. The 
extracts are taken from The New York Evening Post 
of April 18th, 1927 :— 


CHARLES C, MARSHALL, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—In your open letter to me in the April Atlan- 
tic Monthly you ‘impute’ to American Catholics views 
which, if held by them, would leave open to question the 
loyalty and devotion to this country and its Constitution of 
more than twenty million American Catholic citizens. I am 
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grateful to you for defining this issue in the open, and for 
your courteous expression of the satisfaction it will bring 
to my fellow citizens for me to give a ‘ disclaimer of the 
convictions’ thus imputed. Without mental reservation 
I can and do make the disclaimer. These convictions are 
held neither by me nor by any other American Catholic, 
as far as I know. Before answering the argument of your 
letter, however, I must dispose of one of its implications. 
You put your question to me in connection with my candi- 
dacy for the office of President of the United States. My 
attitude with respect to that candidacy was fully stated in 
my last inaugural address as Governor, when on Janu- 
ary 1st, 1927, I said: 

‘I have no idea what the future has in store for me. 
Every one else in the United States has some notion about 
it except myself. No man could stand before this intelli- 
gent gathering and say that he was not receptive to the 
greatest position the world has to give any one. But I 
can say this, that I will do nothing to achieve it except to 
give to the people of the State the kind and character of 
service that will make me deserve it.’ 

I should be a poor American and a poor Catholic alike 
if I injected religious discussion into a political campaign. 
Therefore, I would ask you to accept this answer from me 
not as a candidate for any public office, but as an American 
citizen, honored with high elective office, meeting a chal- 
lenge to his patriotism and his intellectual integrity. More- 
over, I call your attention to the fact that I am only a 
layman. The Atlantic Monthly describes you as ‘an ex- 
perienced attorney ’ who ‘has made himself an authority 
upon canon law.’ I am neither a lawyer nor a theologian. 
What knowledge of law I have was gained in the course 
of my long experience in the Legislature and as Chief 
Executive of New York State. I had no such opportunity 
to study theology. 

My first mone was to answer you with just the faith 
that is in me. But I knew instinctively that your conclu- 
sions could be logically proved false. It seemed right, 
therefore, to take counsel with some one schooled in the 
Church law, from whom I learned whatever is hereafter 
set forth in definite answer to the theological questions 
you raise. I selected one whose patriotism neither you nor 
any other man will question. He wears upon his breast the 
Distinguished Service Cross of our country, its Distin- 
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guished Service Medal, the Ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
and the Croix de Guerre with Palm of the French Republic. 
He was the Catholic chaplain of the almost wholly Catholic 
165th Regiment in the World War—Father Francis P. 
Duffy, now in the military service of my own State. 

Taking your letter as a whole and reducing it to com- 
monplace English, you imply that there is conflict between 
religious loyalty to the Catholic faith and patriotic loyalty 
to the United States. Everything that has actually hap- 
pened to me during my long career leads me to know that 
no such thing as that is true. I have taken an oath of 
office in this State nineteen times. Each time I swore to 
defend and maintain the Constitution of the United States. 
All of this represents a period of public service in elective 
office almost continuous since 1903. I have never known 
any conflict between my official duties and my religious be- 
lief. No such conflict could exist. Certainly the people of 
this State recognize no such conflict. They have testified 
to my devotion to public duty by electing me to the highest 
office within their gift four times. You yourself do me the 
honor, in addressing me, to refer to ‘ your fidelity to the 
morality you have advocated in public and private life, and 
to the religion you have revered: your great record of 
public trusts successfully and honestly discharged.’ Dur- 
ing the years I have discharged these trusts I have been a 
communicant of the Roman Catholic Church. If there were 
conflict, I, of all men, could not have escaped it, because 
I have not been a silent man, but a battler for social and 
political reform. These battles would in their very nature 
disclose this conflict if there were any. 

I regard public education as one of the foremost func- 
tions of government, and I have supported to the last de- 
gree the State Department of Education in every effort to 
promote our public school system. The largest single item 
of increased appropriations under my administration ap- 
pears in the educational group for the support of common 
schools. Since 1919, when I first became Governor, this 
item has grown from $9,000,000 to $82,500,000. My aim 
—and I may say I have succeeded in achieving it—has been 
legislation for child welfare, the protection of working men 
and women and children, the modernization of the State’s 
institutions for the care of helpless or unfortunate wards, 
the preservation of freedom of speech and opinion against 
the attack of war-time hysteria, and the complete reor- 
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ganization of the structure of the Government of the State. 

I did not struggle for these things for any single 
element, but in the interest of all of the 11,000,000 people 
who make up the State. In all of this work I had the 
support of the churches of all denominations. I probably 
know as many ecclesiastics of my Church as any other 
layman. During my long and active public career I never 
received from any of them anything except co-operation 
and encouragement in the full and complete discharge of 
my duty to the State. Moreover, I am unable to under- 
stand how anything that I was taught to believe as a 
Catholic could possibly be in conflict with what is good 
citizenship. The essence of my faith is built upon the 
Commandments of God. The law of the land is built upon 
the Commandments of God. There can be no conflict be- 
tween them... 


Instead of quarrelling among ourselves over dogmatic 
principles it would be infinitely better if we joined together 
in inculcating obedience to these Commandments in the 
hearts and minds of the youth of the country as the surest 
and best road to happiness on this earth and to peace in 
the world to come. This is the common ideal of all reli- 
gions. What we need is more religion for our young 
people, not less; and the way to get more religion is to 
stop the bickering among our sects, which can only have 
for its effect the creation of doubt in the minds of our youth 
as to whether or not it is necessary to pay attention to 
religion at all. 


Then I know your imputations are false when I recall 
the long list of other public servants of my faith who have 
loyally served the State. You as a lawyer will probably 
agree that the office of Chief Justice of the United States 
is second not even to that of the President in its influence 
on the national development and policy. That court by its 
interpretation of the Federal Constitution is a check not 
only upon the President himself, but upon Congress as well. 
During one-fourth of its history it has been presided over 
by two Catholics, Roger Brooke Taney and Edward Doug- 
lass White. No one has suggested that the official conduct 
of either of these men was affected by any unwarranted re- 
ligious influence, or that religion played with them any 
part other than it should play in the life of every God-fearing 
man. 
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And I know your imputations are false when I recall 
the tens of thousands of young Catholics wha have risked 
and sacrificed their lives in defence of our country. These 
fundamentals of life could not be true unless your imputa- 
tions were false. 

But, wishing to meet you on your own ground, I address 
myself to your definite questions, against which I have thus 
far made only general statements. I must first call atten- 
tion to the fact that you often divorce sentences from their 
context in such a way as to give them something other than 
their real meaning. I will specify. You refer to the Apos- 
tolic letter of Pope Leo XIII as ‘ declaring to the world that 
the orders of the Church of England were void, her priests 
not priests,’ and so forth. You say that this was the 
‘ strange fruit’ of toleration of England to the Catholics. 
You imply that the Pope gratuitously issued an affront to 
the Anglican Church. In fact, this Apostolic letter was an 
answer: to a request made at the instance of nriests of the 
Anglican Church for recognition by the Roman Catholic 
Church of the validity of their priestly orders. The request 
was based on the ground that they had been ordained in 
succession from the Roman Catholic priests who became 
the first priests of the Anglican Church. The Apostolic 
letter was a mere adverse answer to this request, ruling 
that Anglican priests were not Roman Catholic priests, and 
was in no sense the gratuitous insult which you suggest it 
to be. It was not directed against England or citizens of 
that Empire. .. . 

Again, you quote from the Catholic Encyclopedia that 
my Church ‘ regards dogmatic intolerance not alone as her 
incontestable right, but as her sacred duty.’ And you say 
that these words show that Catholics are taught to be 
politically, socially and intellectually intolerant of all other 
people. If you had read the whole of that article in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia you would know that the real mean- 
ing of these words is that for Catholics alone the Church 
recognizes no deviation from complete acceptance of its 
dogma. These words are used in a chapter dealing with 
that subject only. The very same article in another chapter 
dealing with toleration towards non-Catholics contains 
these words: ‘ The intolerant man is avoided as much as 
possible by every high-minded person . . . The man who 
is tolerant in every emergency is alone lovable.’ The 
phrase ‘dogmatic intolerance’ does not mean that Catho- 
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lics are to be dogmatically intolerant of other people, but 
merely that inside the Catholic Church they are to be in- 
tolerant of any variance from the dogma of the Church... 

I come now to the speculation with which theorists have 
played for generations as to the respective functions of 
Church and State. You claim that the Roman Catholic 
Church holds that, if conflict arises, the Church must pre- 
vail over the State. You write as though you were some 
Catholic authority or tribunal to decide with respect to such 
conflict. Of course there is no such thing. As Dr. Ryan 
writes : ‘ The Catholic doctrine concedes, nay, maintains, 
that the State is co-ordinate with the Church and equally 
independent and supreme in its own distinct sphere.’ 

What is the Protestant position? The Articles of Reli- 
gion of your Protestant Episcopal Church (XXXVII) de- 
clare: ‘ The power of the civil magistrate extendeth to all 
men, as well clergy as laity, in all things temporal; but 
hath no authority in things purely spiritual.’ 

Your Church, just as mine, is voicing the injunction of 
our common Saviour to render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. 

What is this conflict about which you talk? It may 
exist in some lands which do not guarantee religious free- 
dom. But in the wildest dreams of your imagination you 
cannot conjure up a possible conflict between religious prin- 
ciple and political duty in the United States, except on the 
unthinkable hypothesis that some law were to be passed 
which violated the common morality of all God-fearing 
men. And if you can conjure up such a conflict, how would 
a Protestant resolve it? Obviously, by the dictates of his 
conscience. That is exactly what a Catholic would do. 
There is no ecclesiastical tribunal which would have the 
slightest claim upon the obedience of Catholic communi- 
cants in the resolution of such a conflict. 

You next challenge the action of the Rota in annulling 
the Marlborough marriage. You suggest that the Rota, 
by annulling the marriage (where the civil court recognized, 
but granted only a divorce) is interfering with the civil 
jurisdiction. That might be so if anybody claimed that the 
decree of the Rota had any effect under the laws of America 
or any other nation of the world. But you must know that 
it has no such effect, and that nobody claims it has. That 
decree merely defined the status of the parties as communi- 
carts of the Church. Your Church refuses to recognize the 
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ecclesiastical validity of divorce granted by the civil tri- 
bunals. Your Church has its tribunals to administer its 
laws for the government of its members as communicants 
of your Church. But their decrees have no bearing upon 
the status of your members as citizens of the United States. 
There is no difference in that respect between your tribunals 
and the Rota... 

Finally, you come to Mexico. By inference from the 

brief of a distinguished lawyer you intimate that it is the 
purpose of organized Catholics to seek intervention by the 
United States. Now, I never read Mr. Guthrie’s brief. 
I do not have to read it to reply to you, because the pas- 
toral letter of the Catholic Episcopate of the United States 
in unmistakable words disclaimed any such intention. I 
do not see how, with complete candour, you could write to 
me about Mexico without quoting the following from that 
pastoral letter : 

‘What, therefore, we have written is no call on the 
faithful here or elsewhere to purely human action. It is 
no interposition of our influence either as Bishops or as . 
citizens to reach those who possess political power anywhere 
on earth, and least of all in our own country, to the end 
that they should intervene with armed force in the internal 
affairs of Mexico for the protection of the Church. Our 
duty is done when, by telling the story, we sound a warning 
to Christian civilization that its foundations are again being 
attacked and undermined. For the rest, God will bring 
His will to pass in His own good time and in His own good 
way.’ 

My personal attitude, wholly consistent with that of my 
Church, is that I believe in peace on earth, good-will to 
men, and that no country has a right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of any other country. I recognize the right 
of no Church to ask armed intervention by this country 
in the affairs of another, merely for the defence of the 
rights of a Church. But I do recognize the propriety of 
Church action to request the good offices of this country to 
help the oppressed of any land, as those good offices have 
been so often used for the protection of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the Orient and the persecuted Jews of Eastern 





Europe. 
I summarize my creed as an American Catholic. I be- 
lieve in the worship of God according to the faith and 2 


practice of the Roman Catholic Church. I recognize no 
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power in the institutions of my Church to interfere with the 
operations of the Constitution of the United States or the 
enforcement of the law of the land. I believe in absolute 
freedom of conscience for all men and in equality of all 
Churches, all sects, and all beliefs before the law as a 
matter of right and not as a matter of favour. I believe 
in the absolute separation of Church and State, and in the 
strict enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. I be- 
lieve that no tribunal of any Church has any power to make 
any decree of any force in the law of the land, other than 
to establish the status of its own communicants within its 
own Church. I believe in the support of the public school 
as one of the corner-stones of American liberty I believe 
in the right of every parent to choose whether his child 
shall be educated in the public school or in a religious school 
supported by those of his own faith.) I believe in the 
principle of non-interference by this corfntry in the internal 

. affairs of other nations, and that we should stand stead- 
fastly against any such interference by whomsoever it may 
be urged. And I believe in the common brotherhood of 
man under the common fatherhood of God. 

In this spirit I join with fellow Americans of ail creeds 
in a fervent prayer that never again in this land will any 
public servant be challenged because of the faith in which 
he has tried to walk humbly with his God. 


Very truly yours, 





ALFRED E. SMITH. 


To this Mr. Marshall made a rejoinder, in which he 

repeats his original charges without variation, and 

without answering the proofs quoted by the Governor. 
; He ends his second open letter thus :-— 


‘I trust I have made myself sufficiently clear that you 
mistake for a question of faith a question relating to the 
polity of a church political sovereignty that proclaims its 
; position by asking even at the present hour a place among 

the sovereignties of mankind at the council board of the 

League of Nations. If, sir, within the purview of these 

- facts the public officials of the State of New York or of the 

) j United States cannot be questioned by inquiring citizens 
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touching matters of public law and institutional life without 
being charged with meddling with personal matters of faith 
and religion, popular government is in a perilous state. 

‘In closing, let me say with the greatest emphasis that 
no view I have expressed has been intended to suggest the 
placing of a ban against candidacy for office because of 
religion. The way out lies by no such unhappy path ; and 
your disclaimer is my voucher for this assertion. It is often 
said your venerable Church never changes, but history 
proves this is not true. There is a transforming religion 
within her as well as a confining polity. In spite of the 
latter, imposing indeed is her store of the riches of grace, 
piety and devotion. She may be encumbered at present 
with the undiscarded traditions of mediaevalism, but she 
is alert to the call of her divine Master. May your dis- 
claimer mark the beginning of the era when that Church 
may so redress her historic claim that the whole Christian 
world may be one with her and her polity brought into 
harmony to the modern state. 


‘Yours with great respect, 
‘CHARLES C. MARSHALL.’ 


The feeling of the press towards the quarrel and the 
spokesmen can be gathered from the editorial on it in 
The New York Sun of April 19th :— 


Governor Smith’s answer to the open letter of Charles 
C. Marshall is a momentous document. It may be historic. 
It is true that the attitude of the American Catholic towards 
American institutions has been stated before, notably by 
Cardinal Gibbons, but the record does not contain a more 
complete or more compelling declaration of belief than that 
which Alfred E. Smith has set down in his letter to the 
Atlantic Monthly. While Mr. Smith asks Mr. Marshall 
to accept his answer, ‘not as a candidate for any public 
office, but as an American citizen,’ the public mind cannot 
separate Smith the citizen from Smith the possible, if not 
probable, nominee of the Democratic Party for President of 
the United States. That is why the letter may be historic. 


+ 


Second only to the frankness of Mr. Smith’s letter is its 
clarity. Even in the discussion of such relatively technical 
matters as encyclicals and the Marlborough case the 
Governor makes his points in words so plain that it would 
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be difficult not to understand them. Yet if there be a reader 
who doés not care to go so deeply into the argument, he 
can find in Mr. Smith’s summary of his creed as an Ameri- 
can Catholic enough to satisfy any open mind that the 
Governor regards State and Church as two separate worlds 
between which conflict should be impossible. 

Regardless of the effect of the letter on Mr. Smith’s 
political fortunes, few will doubt that he has made a not- 
able contribution to the cause of tolerance. His fellow 
Catholics, many of whom have known the things that the 
Governor says, yet have never been able to say them so 
convincingly, will thank him for giving definite form to 
their inarticulate thoughts. And Americans generally will 
applaud him for striking a blow so powerful that it must 
send the forces of intolerance reeling back to their last 
dark trenches. 


The editorial of The New York Evening Post for 
April 18th is no less unequivocal :— 


There is little rhetoric in all this, there is no sarcasm, 
no animosity. It is an honest man, as all must concede 
the Governor to be, speaking to his fellow citizens out of 
his own mind and his own experience. 

On the points of ecclesiastical law and precedent, Gover- 
nor Smith makes a reply that will seem to most Protes- 
tants unexpectedly informative and convincing. He bases 
it upon the fundamental declaration that the encyclicals of 
the Pope himself are not articles of the Catholic faith, and, 
accordingly, are not binding upon the individual Catholic. 
He supports this point by uncompromising quotations from 
American prelates. If it be urged that these men, like 
Father Ryan, or even Cardinal Gibbons, take a view more 
advanced than the majority of the priesthood, it is at least 
true that they have supported these doctrines and remained 
within the bosom of the Church, respected and untram- 
melled. 

The final statement of his credo by the Governor is 
immensely appealing and convincing. Is it fair to ask of 
any man more uncompromising statements than those 
made in the first and sixth articles of this creed? These 
run : 

I believe in the worship of God according to the 

faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
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recognize no power in the institutions of my Church to 
interfere with the operations of the Constitution of the 
United States or the enforcement of the law of the land. 

I believe in the principle of non-interference by this 
country in the internal affairs of other nations, and that 
we should stand steadfastly against any such interfer- 
ence by whomsoever it may be urged. 


Mr. Marshall is unwise, we believe, in filing immediately 
the answer to Governor Smith, which we print elsewhere 
in The Post to-day. So quick a ‘ comeback’ tends, first, 
to bring the debate down from the high plane on which it 
was started. Secondly, it replies without giving time for 
the absorption of the reality of Governor Smith’s splendid 
statement. It shows too great a haste for controversy 
rather than a desire for real understanding. 


Nor does Mr. Marshall, in our judgment, stick to the 
terms of his own questioning. He says that Governor 
Smith shifts the basis of discussion to faith instead of 
church polity. It seems to us that the Governor, in the 
purely ecclesiastical portions of his letter, deals thoroughly 
with doctrine and certainly with polity in so far as the latter 
issue was raised by Mr. Marshall. It is Mr. Marshall, 
not the Governor, who is seeking to shift the ground. And 
Governor Smith might well answer him, as he did before, 
by saying that neither encyclical nor syllabus is an article 
of faith. 


After all, Mr. Marshall’s first letter and the whole 
question at issue have not to do with changing the policies 
or methods of the Catholic Church. They concern this 
definite and repeated personal question in the original 
Atlantic Monthly article : How would you, Governor Smith, 
reconcile ‘certain conceptions which your fellow citizens 
attribute to you as a loyal and conscientious Roman Catho- 
lic. . . . with that Constitution which as President you 
must support and defend, and with the principles of civil 
and religious liberty on which American institutions are 
based ?’ 


To this question Alfred E. Smith has made noble reply. 
He has disowned neither his Church nor his country. He 
has made out of his own courage and sincerity an answer 
which fair national opinion must accept as an honest man’s 
outline of his course of action should he attain the Presi- 
dency. To ask him to do more is unfair. 
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Moreover, the declarations of various politicians in 
favour of Governor Smith are no less impressive, 
though more vigorous and colloquial :— 


Representative Sol Bloom, of New York, said :— 


‘ The Smith reply is a wonderful document that should 
be read by every American. Only two Americans could 
have written it. One is Al. Smith and the other Theodore 
Roosevelt. If the election were held to-morrow, Smith 
would be elected.’ 


Mayor Walker issued the following comment on the 
Governor’s letter :-— 


‘Every one who understands the fundamentals of the 
Catholic faith expected the complete and convincing reply 
which the Governor has made to Mr. Marshall’s letter, and 
every one who knows Governor Smith anticipated that his 
reply would be made with the courage, confidence, clarity 
and decisiveness which characterises the document. 

‘I have never experienced the slightest conflict between 
my religion and my duties as an office-holder or as a private 
citizen, but, on the contrary, these duties have been made 
compulsory as a matter of conscience by everything that I 
believe and everything I have been taught as a Catholic. 
That is the position of every Catholic in the United States. 

‘Governor Smith’s letter ought to end for all time the 
injection of religion into politics in this country. It is a 
powerful blow to bigotry and intolerance in religion, and 
may lead the way to the elimination of blocs, sectionalism 
and provincialism in other matters as well, and to a better 
understanding among all the people of the country. 

John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for President in 
the last election, said :— 

‘ Governor Smith’s letter is a bold and manly utterance 
such as all who knew him had a right to expect. He meets 
the issue squarely and in a fashion which ought to com- 
mend itself to every true American. Nothing can bé more 
foreign to American ideals than the wholly detestable spirit 
of religious intolerance. This letter should go far to destroy 
it.’ 

Lieutenant Governor Corning declared the Governor’s 
response was ‘a knockout.’ ‘It is bound,’ he said, ‘to 
wipe away many of the existing prejudices. It gives a 
glimpse of Governor Smith the man.’ 
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State Controller Morris Tremain said :— 


‘Mr. Smith has a simple way of analyzing facts. His 
mind is of the same type as Lincoln’s, only it works faster. 
This is just an honest statement of the Governor’s which 
proves he is on the level with the country and with himself. 
It is another exhibition of his innate honesty.’ 


This kind of enthusiasm is widespread. ‘A won- 
derful answer . . . . It answers the Marshall letter 
completely . . . . The letter will do away with any 
intelligent opposition on that ground.’ ‘Governor 
Smith has made a complete and satisfactory answer 
....? ‘It is a fearless and complete answer.’ 
‘Governor Smith’s statement is a straightforward re- 
sponse to every question raised by Mr. Marshall.... 
I think it is the ablest document of my time, at least 
upon this subject.’ These are the sentiments of such 
eminent and representative authorities as the State 
Conservation Commissioner, a Republican; the State 
Commissioner of Public Works; and Mr. J. M. Cox, 
democratic candidate for the Presidency in 1920. 

The Catholics of the United States are to be con- 
gratulated upon the possession of so fearless and lucid 
an exponent of their Faith. The point elucidated is 
one of the hardest for those outside the Church to 
understand, and even for those inside the Church 
to explain. 

It may seem strange to find in the United States, 
where Catholicism is so strong, so strong an opposi- 
tion to Catholicism. But Catholicism has to be strong 
to arrest attention; and that attention, until Catholi- 
cism is understood, is bound to be hostile. Catholics 
everywhere must be grateful to Mr. A. E. Smith for 
the lead he has given them; they must be great enough 
to follow him in frankness, in sympathy, and in intel- 
ligent appteciation of the Faith. 


Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue FaitruH or York. (Harding and More; 1/- net.) 


This is an able account, written in a swift style, of the 
vicissitudes of the Church in the northern see by an author ap- 
propriately named Thurstan. The occasion of it is the thirteenth 
century of the baptism of Edwin on Easter Eve, 627; an anni- 
versary stimulating enough in itself to the eager Catholics of 
York. 

J.G. 


Maxims OF CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY FROM THE BROADSTONE OF 
Honour. By Kenelm Henry Digby. (Harding and More; 
2/- net.) 


Digby first published his Broad Stone of Honour (or Rules for 
the Gentlemen of England) in 1823; and the author was of 
the same age as the century. The title and date describe the 
work; and suggest its Eglinton Tournament atmosphere. It 
has long been a classic; it is devoid of satire; and honour will 
never die. ‘It only slumbers,’ says Father Kane, S.J., in his 
fervent preface to the Maxims. As chivalry is one of the stan- 
dard elements of Christianity, and Father Dillon’s selection is 
rich with the motives and deeds of Catholic men, very many 
readers will delight in this tribute to a loved memory, published 
a century after Kenelm Digby was reconciled ta the Church. 

J.G. 


THe CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND PuHiLosopuy. By Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. (The Macmillan Co., New York; pp. 122; 
$1.00.) 

It is the office of the Catholic Church to set before the minds 
of successive generations of men the truths which God has 
revealed, and, where need arises, to satisfy the questionings of 
the human mind as to the credibility of these truths. 

The Church teaches supernatural truths, but she must needs 
express these truths in a language natural to men, that is to 
say she must express these truths in terms which accord with 
the commonly-held and unchanging primary ideas and principles 
of natural human reason. 
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Now there is a perennial philosophy of mankind which ren- 
ders explicit and justifies these primordial ideas and principles. 

Hence it is inevitable that the Church should make use of this 
philosophy. 

This perennial philosophy of mankind took definite scientific 
shape among the Greeks, and it was gradually led under the 
influence of Plato and of Aristotle to manifest itself as a vast 
co-ordinated system of thought. This great system, however, 
began to crumble into decay some three ¢enturies before the 
birth of Christ. 

In ‘ The Catholic Church and Philosophy,’ Father Vincent 
McNabb traces the attitude of the Catholic Church towards the 
perennial philosophy of mankind. He has divided his little 
book into three chapters : the Primitive Church and Philosophy ; 
the Mediaeval Church and Philosophy ; and the Modern Church 
and Philosophy. 

In the first chapter we see that the Catholic Church appeared 
‘ only just in time to save the supreme organised common-sense 
of Greece.’ But it is to be observed, as the author points out, 
that the Church used this Philosophy as the greater uses the 
less. Hence we find no subservience to the authority of this 

or that philosophy, but only the assimilation of truth, and the 
tented of error. 

In the second chapter he sketches the attitude of Islam and of 
Jewry to Philosophy, and notes the inability of either to assimi- 
late the culture of Greece. Within the borders of Christendom, 
however, we find the co-ordinated thought of Greece caught 
up into a yet mightier synthesis : the Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In the third chapter the author traces the rise and develop- 
ment of that modern scepticism which threatens the dissolution 
of Philosophy to-day as surely as Grecian scepticism and eclec- 
ticism threatened the dissolution of the Attic philosophy shortly 
after the death of Aristotle. In opposition to this scepticism 
we have the classic defence of Reason by the Vatican Council, 
and, as a consequence, the vigorous restoration of the Philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas throughout Catholic Christendom. 

Father Vincent’s little book is a popular work addressed to 
the non-Catholic reader. It is a sketch, and needs must eschew 
a multiplicity of detail and of technicalities. But it does admir- 
ably place before the reader in bold, outline the truth which the 
author has taken for his thesis: the Catholic Church is and 
always has been the home of true philosophy. 


R.H.D. 
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Book Reviews 


Francis THOMPSON. The Poet of Earth in Heaven. A study 
in poetic mysticism and the evolution of love-poetry. By 
R. L. Mégroz. (Faber and Gwyer; 12/6 net.) 


This is a careful and exhaustive study of both soul and song 
in Francis Thompson, and must have a full-length notice in a 
later number. For the present, let a kind of prospectus or 
bird’s-eye view suffice. Four illustrations not found, so far as 
I know, in other books on the poet, add to the value and 
interest: Thompson at the time of the Hound of Heaven, 
Viola Meynell as the poet knew her, Thompson at 19, and the 
two sisters of Sister Songs. Four appendices : A Commentary 
on the Mistress of Vision by the present reviewer, but lacking 
the proem full of light and fire by Father Vincent McNabb, on 
Mysticism ; a letter from Robert Browning, a Bibliography, in- 
cluding privately printed sets of verses and the excellent essay 
by Floris Delattre, and ‘ Some of the poet’s second thoughts,’ 
a list of the alterations, all for the best, one must agree, made 
by Thompson, and singularly few, compared with those of some 
poets we know. 

The body of the book is fourteen chapters, 244 pages in all, 
and treats of the physical, moral and mental antecedents of the 
poet, his mind as critic and prose-writer, his artistry, his rela- 


tions with Patmore, Crashaw, Shelley, Donne and St. Augus- 
tine, his outlook on Death, Nature, Science and Sanctity, the 
Uranian Aphrodite, Comparison with Bedouin and Spanish 
Romance, * Poetry and Childhood.’ A book to aid and comfort 
all true Thompsonians. J. O’C. 


Lars Porsena, or the future of swearing and improper lan- 
guage. By Robert Graves. (To-day and To-morrow Series. 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., E.C.4. 2/6 net, uniform.) 


Perhaps the most hopeful sign of the times is that those who 
trade with the illimitable Future are beginning to refrain from 
trying to fill it up. This tendency or right instinct has not yet 
reached our decorators of Churches, but it may do so, and the 
twenty-first century may put up buildings to be finished, and 
worth finishing, in the-twenty-fourth. These serial, more or 
less grave, considerations of things to be, do leave room for 
things to happen, and will not choke a learned library, even if 
they endure to future ages. The latest volume to hand is full 
of gay gravity, handling a delicate subject with that circumspec- 
tion and restraint which we are taught to look for in Great Art. 
Lest we forget, page 62 contains twice over a favourite French 
howler, double entendre for double entente. 
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The author seems to consider the Future of Swearing some- 
what dark, almost hopeless, since he ingeniously analyses 
swearing as the noisy violation of a Great Taboo. Now that 
Taboos are going or gone, what shall we have left to swear by? 
Lars Porsena had no less than nine, all equally important, 
doubtless, and later days did well enough with only One, so 
long as He was duly recognised. But now 

From blasphemy and semi-blasphemy to secular irreverence 
is a short step, and the author takes it gracefully, with apposite 
instances drawn from majors-general, taxi-drivers, and local 
colours in vehemence, with a small parenthesis for what is well 
described as non-alcoholic swearing. All these retain their 
‘ virtue,’ but only like false religions, by dint of changing into 
something else. Profound sociology is thinly veiled under two 
entertaining paragraphs to the effect that whereas ‘ bastard’ is 
still a word of power among the governed classes, it is almost 
a title of honour among the higher governing classes because 
of its connotation of royal descent. 

The combination of many violated taboos in a sustained 
agony or fit is still possible to persons of special mental quality 
and physical vigour, and may survive as great literature does, 
or music of great originality. Negative swearing, or the sub- 
stitution of studiously colourless objurgation may have a longer 
life, but not much longer. Allied is that calm swearing or 
bottled malignity which openly disclaims the spontaneity of 
squandered self-control or the human element in bad language, 
‘ poor man’s poetry,’ ‘ the sublimation in fantasia of a practical 
anti-social impulse.’ 

And so on to obscenity and the double-meanings begotten by 
candour upon primness—a large section of the book which we 
dare not call suggestive because it is not, but is fertile of train- 
ing for the raw imagination, so frequently in need of balancing 
between the impossible and the unmentionable. And there is 
another ray of hope. So long as the Irish can lose their 
tempers, the lyric swear will spring and bud and bloom. 

J. O’C. 


Rituate Romanum. (Turin: Marietti, 1926; 18 lire.) 


A new edition revised according to the Codex and latest 
decrees. The Roman Ritual is a volume that may be regarded 
as having an established reputation, secure from the comment 
of the reviewer. This reviewer will confine himself to praising 
the printing and format of the edition before him, which are 
quite excellent. 
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THE ETHICS OF PROHIBITION 


b tries United States of America began eight years 
ago to deal with the drink problem on a national 
scale. Professor Gilbert Murray has ranked that 
experiment in the New World with another great ex- 
periment in the Old World, the League of Nations. 
These two stand for him as earnest of world progress. 

The vast majority of people in this country dismiss 
Prohibition with a shrug, and complain that it has 
nothing to do with them. They are hostile to it, as 
an idea, just as they are hostile to Bolshevism as an 
idea, but with this difference: the latter is a useful 
pawn in current politics: the former is not. I doubt 
very much whether the Liquor Popular Control Bill 
(known as the ‘ Oxford’ Bill), and its rediscussion 
in the House of Lords in an amended form, has done 
more than annoy the Brewers and hearten the Tem- 
perance Societies—not that the ‘Oxford’ Bill is a 
measure of Prohibition: it is a measure of the 
country’s interest in liquor control. The Observer, 
which is a regular champion of the Bill and Tem- 
perance in general, takes to task the Government 
spokesman in the Lords’ debate for dismissing Pro- 
hibition in America by a contemptuous reference to 
Bootleggers. Yet American fiction and drama, as 
studied in this country, are largely responsible for 
this. The strength of Socialism in England could 
hardly be gauged by the references of music-hall 
artists. 

Let there be no mistake. Prohibition is the big- 
gest political issue in the United States since 
Slavery. In both contests, ideas and principles are 
at war. How little this is realised, even in America, 
can easily be shown. 
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Not long ago The American Mercury, in a review 
of the Catholic Press of America, remarked that, 
with few exceptions, Catholic journals denounced 
Volsteadism’ and all its works. Mr. H. L. Menc- 
ken, the editor of The Mercury, has never ceased to 
call down thunder from Heaven on the Prohibition 
Law, and there is little doubt that the attitude of 
the Catholic Press, in such strong contrast to the 
rest of religious journalism, met with his approval. 
Now the superficial American Protestant is content 
to attribute this attitude of American Catholics to 
their general un-American mind and origin, and to 
the fact that so many saloon keepers were Irish. 


As the Southern Pacific Express, on its way to 
the West, passes El Paso, beyond the Rio Grande, 
the traveller can see the mountains of Mexico, and 
on one of the nearest peaks this legend is inscribed : 
‘Jimmie O’Brien’s Bar.’ I remember telling this 
not very long ago to a member of the Dail, and his 
aE was: ‘ Yes, I think wherever drink is, we 
sell it.’ 


But there is more in it than that. By the Prohibi- 
tion question, as by the Slavery question, principles 
are called into play, and those instincts which are the 
fruit of principle. Just as the Slavery question saw 
the Catholic instinct at once show itself on the side 
of the abolitionists, so the Prohibition question has 
shown the Catholic body at the very most unenthu- 
siastic in its attitude towards Prohibition.’ 


?The Volstead Law defined the meaning, and put into execu- 
tion the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
simply prohibited the manufacture or transport of intoxicating 
liquor. 


*It was a strange irony that some Protestants in their en- 
thusiasm suggested that the Pope himself might be induced to 
enjoin upon American Catholics the duty of obeying the Vol- 
stead Law. 
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The Ethics of Prohibition 


Why this is so may seem difficult to realise at first, 
but from my own observation, and the unprofitable 
pastime of reading much controversial literature,’ I 
shall hazard these conclusions. 

First, it is realised, I think increasingly, that the 
Prohibition Law has raised questions of an ethical 
nature. The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, a body whose findings on any 
question of public interest are entitled to respect, re- 
ported that the question was ‘largely a moral one 
arising out of the widespread violation of the law.’* 

It is a very serious thing indeed for the morality 
of any State when a vast body of its citizens (and 
that the number of this body is vast is not denied) 
deliberately and habitually breaks a law which holds 
its place in that Holy of Holies, the Constitution of 
the United States. Senator Borah, in the course of 
a debate on Prohibition, held on April 8th last, 
admitted: ‘ Lawlessness is to me about the worst, 
most subtle, and most menacing evil with which a 
free people has to contend.’ 

What the Prohibition advocates always refuse to 
meet in their denunciations is simply this: the Pro- 
hibition Law, unlike any other law, is broken by 
respectable citizens without any sense of shame, and 
many people who keep that law are convinced that 
it is an unjust law and has no moral sanction. Dr. 
Murray Butler, the President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Walter Lippman, Editor of The New 


SE.g. The Twelve Hours Day in the Steel Industry, which 
forced the mill-owners to reduce hours through its effect on 
public opinion. For the ‘ Dry’ side Prohibition at its Worst, by 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, a much cited work; also the 
criticism of it in Harper’s Magagine by Walter Lippman, editor 
of The New York World. 

“Report of the Department of Education and Research, 


P- 42. 
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York World, do not advocate the repeal of the laws 
against murder, or theft, with which the fanatical 
supporters of Prohibition compare the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law. Prohibition and 
its attendant problems have raised a new set of vices 
in the sphere of politics. No doubt, the Liquor in- 
terest in the old days corrupted Government in their 
own interest, but that evil is easily surpassed in the 
present situation. ‘Already,’ says one writer,’ 
* Federal Prohibition enforcement has contaminated 
in greater or less degree every governmental agency 
with which it has come in contact, from the Federal 
departments in Washington to the United States 
coast guards.” Dr. Murray Butler gives an illumi- 
nating instance of the abuse of this ‘law’ by officers 
ro ” law. The incident is worth setting down in 
ull, 


‘On June rst, 1925, the Chief Justice of North Caro- 
lina, in an address to the bar of Wake County assembled 
in Raleigh (the State capital), said : 

‘** The best friend you have is the law of North Caro- 
lina. It protects you the day you are born: it surrounds 
you, and shields you as long as you live, and it stands sen- 
tinel and guard at your tomb.’’ In this sonorous phrase 
we have the theory of the law.’ 

‘On June rst, 1925, in Wake County, one mile from 
Raleigh, a sergeant of the Plain Clothes Department of 
the City Police, in the presence of the Chief of Police, 
without warning shot and killed S. S. Holt, a prominent 
lawyer from an adjoining county, as he was returning 
from arguing a case in the United States District Court. 
The only justification advanced for the officer was that 
Holt’s car had stopped for a moment on the roadside, and 
this made him jump to the conclusion that it was carrying 
liquor, a judgment, as the event proved, entirely unjusti- 
fied by fact. 

‘In this cold-blooded taking of human life we have an 
important phase of the practice of the law. It may have 


5 The Case of the Wets for States Rights, by Mathew Page 
Andrews in Current History, November, 1926. 
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The Ethics of Prohibition 


protected S. S, Holt before he was born, it may even now 
stand sentinel at his tomb, but the vast majority of citizens 
desire nothing more than to escape from its surrounding 
and shielding qualities as thus exemplified. ’* 


Dr. Murray Butler has here given an admirable 
picture of the demoralisation of the Law consequent 
upon the Prohibition Amendment. Nor, unfortu- 
nately, does this demoralisation stop at the law, and 
the instruments of government. It does not, alas! 
need the assurance of Colonel the Honourable J. P. 
Hill, a member of Congress, that the Prohibition 
Law ‘has undermined the morality of certain influen- 
tial religious denominations, which, in contravention 
of the American theory of complete separation of 
Church and State, seek to impose their will upon the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government, by passions and prejudices, inflamed 
and kept alive by flagrantly false and outrageously 
dishonest propaganda.’ 


I think it would be well to close these considera- 
tions by saying what may be only too obvious to the 
reader—namely, that Prohibition offends the civic 
sense. Catholicism ‘has a strong civic sense. ‘ The 
State,’ says St. Augustine, ‘is a multitude of men 
dwelling in harmony.” The American Constitution 
has, as the American Hierarchy reminded the world 
in the great Pastoral of Christmas, 1926, a Catholic 
pedigree. ‘ Through her theologians, among whom 
may be cited St. Thomas Aquinas, Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine and Suarez, (the Church) has indicated the 
rights of the people, with which no rules, and no 
State, may interfere, because . . . . deriving their 
sanction not from the will and power of earthly 
authority, but from the authority of God and the dig- 
nity of man as an intelligent being.’ 


* Speech reported in New York Times, April 9th, 1927. 
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When the signatories to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declared that ‘all are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights’ they were in 
harmony with the best minds of the Catholic Church. 
It is, of course, difficult to define exactly these ‘ in- 
alienable rights,’ and it is not possible to state, with 
dogmatic certainty, that the Prohibition Law inter- 
feres with such a right. Yet one is certainly reminded 
of the words of St. Thomas Aquinas: ‘ Human law 
is law only by virtue of its accordance with right 
reason, and thus it is manifest that it flows from 
eternal law. And in so far as it deviates from right 
reason, it is called an unjust law: in such case it is 
not law at all, but rather a species of violence.’ It 
almost seems as if the wisdom of St. Thomas had 
foreseen the shooting of Mr. Holt on June rst, 1925. 
Admittedly, in the matter of drink, the State has a 
right to regularise and even limit our rights to enjoy 
the use of creatures. But it has no moral right, [ 
submit, to deprive us absolutely of that right. 

There is only one ground, one presumption, upon 
which Prohibition could be morally justifiable and 
necessary, and that presumption is boldly stated by 
many American Puritans: that fermented liquor, as 
such, is evil, and to touch ita sin. But this is simply 
a recurrence of the Manichean heresy, which taught 
that evil resides in matter, and not in the misuse 
which the human will makes of matter. Maniche- 
ism, in whatever shape it reappears throughout the 
ages, whether it be Catharism or the Philosophy of 
Prohibition, has always been opposed to the doctrine 
of Christian temperance, which lays emphasis on the 
right use of the will. Under Prohibition, indeed, there 
is no virtue in temperance, as there is no chance of 
exercising the will. This would, at least, be true 
if Prohibition ever became what its advocates hope 
and claim it will become. 
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The Ethics of Prohibition 


The Catholic Church, then, can never extend her 
philosophy to take in Prohibition, as it has struck 
at the foundations of good government, interfered 
with the exercise of a natural right, and has, at the 
root of it, an ancient, persistent, and damnable error. 


Gytes ISHAM. 


WHEN BETTY’S GOOD 


HEN Betty’s good, the sun so bright 
Shines brighter still in its delight. 
The roses in the garden say, 
‘We're glad that Betty’s good to-day.’ 


When Betty’s good the birds and bees 
Sing of her praises to the trees, 

And the whole earth from pole to pole, 
Rejoices at her shining soul. 


When Betty’s good the courts of Heaven 
Are glad because a child was given, 

And God’s great Angels smile to see 
How good a little girl can be. 


As all God’s works in varying ways, 
Are linked together for His praise, 
So sky and mountain, field and flood, 
All shout with joy when Betty’s good. 


PosTSCRIPT. 
Only to be read very occasionally. 


When Betty’s naughty then we say, 
‘Poor Betty’s not quite well to-day.’ 


MARGARET SWINSTEAD. 
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THE ROMANCE OF PHILIP D’ AUVERGNE 


by the Ardennes, in what is now Belgian Luxem- 
burg, there lies a wide tract of land some one 
hundred and fifty miles in extent, covered with moun- 
tain and forest, well wooded and well watered, which 
for long centuries formed the Sovereign Principality 
of Bouillon, under the suzerainty of France. Its tiny 
capital (known to every tourist) stands at the bottom 
of a little valley, where the river bends sharply round 
a precipitous rock crowned by a grim castle, once the 
home of the gallant crusader Godfrey of Bouillon. 
Its history, and that of its later Dukes, of the great 
French house of La Tour d’Auvergne, warriors and 
statesmen, Huguenots and Catholics, Generals of the 
Fronde, and Cardinals of Holy Church, may be 
found written by the Maurist Benedictines in one of 
those monumental compilations which were the glory 
of the eighteenth century.’ 

In the years preceding the French Revolution, the 
reigning Duke of Bouillon, Charles Godfrey de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, dwelt in his splendid Chateau of 
Navarre, near the city of Evreux, an anxious and 
troubled man. He had vast wealth and great estates, 
a park of one hundred thousand acres well stocked 
with game, a palace which was a miniature Versailles 
(Louis XV and Madame de Pompadour, Voltaire and 
Charles Edward Stuart had been its guests, and the 
ex-Empress Josephine would one day hold in it her 
sad little court) He had his gardens and his 
orangeries, his aviaries and menageries, his great 
stables filled with plunging horses and lumbering state 


‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, Faits Historiques, Chartes, et 
Chroniques. Par un Religieux de la Congregation de S. Maur. 
Paris, 1784. 3 vols., folio (Vol. II, pp. 744-9). 
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The Romance of Philip d’ Auvergne 


carriages, his hot-houses, lakes and fountains, his 
pagodas and oriental pavilions. His house was filled 
with statues and paintings, and tapestries and lustres 
and porcelain, silver and gold and costly gems, obse- 
quious courtiers, guards and lacqueys. But alas! the 
only heir to all this magnificence was a delicate youth, 
physically afflicted, almost an imbecile. And other 
near relation there was none, nor hope of issue. Were 
the glories of Bouillon to die out, was the feudal 
sovereignty to expire, the traditions of a thousand 
years to come to an inglorious end? So the Duke and 
his advisers had asked themselves this many a day. 
There seemed to them only one remedy, they would 
invoke a principle of law unknown indeed to us in 
England, but familiar in Roman and continental juris- 
prudence—that of Adoption. Search should be made 
over Europe for some descendant of the old Counts 
of Auvergne from whom the ducal family drew their 
origin, and perchance with the help of the learned 
and the antiquary, of record and library and genea- 
logy, and of personal inspection of every chateau and 
estate even remotely connected with the princely 
house, some one of the blood of Auvergne might. be 
discovered who should be fit to sit on the feudal 
throne of Bouillon when its main line had become 
extinct, some distant kinsman who could be adopted 
in default of male issue. The project was of doubtful 
legality, perhaps, but by no means new in Bouillon, 
if the annals spoke true, and the Duke would be sure 
to hedge round his choice with every prudent safe- 
guard his counsellors could suggest. Yet the heir was 
long in finding, and the years rolled by. 

But it chanced one day in 1779, that the French 
Minister of Marine, sitting in his office in Paris, saw 
in a list of British naval prisoners of war the name of 
of a certain Lieutenant d’Auvergne. Knowing of the 
Duke of Bouillon’s determination and his fruitless 
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searches, he was struck by the fact, and at once com- 
municated with that Prince. Enquiries were made 
into the young officer’s family history, he was released 
on parole, and invited to Evreux as an honoured 
guest. The pedigree-experts held him to be a true 
d’Auvergne; he was certainly good to look at, full 
of charm, a brave soldier, a linguist, a scientist, a 
man of affairs, and most emphatically a gentleman. 
The ‘ Prince Successor’ (as he was afterwards to be 
called in Bouillon) had apparently been found at 
last. The Romance of Philip d’Auvergne had begun! 

It is strange that Zhe Dictionary of National 
Biography should contain no notice of Philip 
d’Auvergne, for he played a great part in his time, 
and did much good service to Great Britain. Yet 
sketches of his life exist; he has been made the hero 
of a novel, and there are many of his papers and 
reports, accounts and despatches, lying in the dusty 
repositories of the Public Record Office and in the 
British Museum.’ Philip d’Auvergne was at this 
time just five and twenty years of age, the son of a 
once-wealthy but then impoverished family which had 
dwelt in the island of Jersey for full four hundred 
years, and believed itself descended from the historic 
house of Auvergne. His father was a British soldier 
who had fought as Marlborough’s aide-de-camp, and 
was an intimate friend of Admiral Lord Howe. 
Through Howe’s influence Philip entered the Navy. 
Gazetted first of all to the Royal Yacht, he soon 
transferred as midshipman to the Flora frigate, in 
which he made several long voyages, notably one to 
St. Petersburg, where he found such favour with 
the Empress Catherine II that she pressed him to 

? Vicissitudes of Families, Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at- 
Arms, 1869, Vol. I; Sir Gilbert Parker’s The Battle of the 


Strong, 1898; and (the chief authority) Life of Vice-Admiral 
H.S.H. the Duke of Bouillon. Kirke, 1904. 
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enter her service. He had a taste for science and 
mathematics as well as a large share of courage and 
daring. This was doubtless the reason why in 1773 
d’Auvergne was selected by the Admiralty to join the 
famous Arctic Survey Expedition of that year. One 
of his companions was Horatio Nelson, hence we know 
many more details of his voyage than we otherwise 
should. Like Nelson, young d’Auvergne shot polar 
bears and took their skins, but he had also to draw 
charts, make observations, and attend to the meteoro- 
logical registers. After this he played his part in the 
American War, and shared in its every operation, and 
when at length he returned home, obtained at the age 
of twenty the First Lieutenancy of the saucy 
Arethusa, But after some good service, that gallant 
vessel, so celebrated in song and legend, was wrecked 
in a storm off Ushant, and its officers and men made 
prisoners of war, d’Auvergne finding himself the in- 
mate of a foreign dungeon. This untoward event 
was, however, as we have seen, the foundation of his 
fortunes, the beginning of his connection with Bouil- 
lon and its Duke, the first step towards a Throne. 
Years passed by, varied now and then by visits to 
Evreux and Bouillon, years of work and fighting and 
adventure, of battles with the Dutch off Cape Colony, 
of shipwreck in the Atlantic, of dreary abandonment 
on a desert island, of service in India, of steady 
advancement, of the attainment of the rank of Post 
Captain. Meanwhile, the Duke of Bouillon had not 
been idle. He had drawn up the formal Act of 
Adoption and had informed the Court of France of 
his intentions, and when after some months’ travel 
and study in France and Germany Philip d’Auvergne 
arrived at the chateau of Navarre for the winter of 
1784, matters were practically settled, and events 
moved apace. The Estates of Bouillon were 
agreeable to the Adoption and promised fidelity, 
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George III’s assent to his subject’s elevation was 
published in The London Gazette, Philip assumed 
the princely title, and (while not renouncing the 
navy) alternately roamed the continent and made long 
sojourns in his future principality. 

And so we come to the 4th of August, 1791, when 
a splendid ceremony was staged in the ducal palace 
at Navarre. The flame of feudalism was then burn- 
ing very low, and this perhaps was its expiring flicker. 
The French Revolution was already in full swing, 
but so far had not actually thundered at the gates 
of Bouillon. Although the Terror was very close at 
hand, the Duke and his subjects still lived in a dream 
of the Middle Ages. The great hall, hung with 
portraits and arms and banners, was crowded with 
spectators, and lined with guards and servants. The 
old Duke sat on his throne, his nobles and gentlemen 
about him, his judges and senators and deputies in 
attendance, the young English naval officer by his 
side. The Chancellor having read the necessary legal 
documents, the Duke presented the Prince Successor 
to the assembly, girt him with the jewelled sword of 
his great kinsman Marshal Turenne, and gave him 
the ceremonial kiss of peace, the tenants and vassals 
of the Duchy did homage, the trumpets blew, the 
guns were fired, while in Bouillon Te Deum was sung 
in the churches, feasting and fireworks followed, and 
there was general joy throughout the little state. 

It was a brave show, a gallant gesture, but alas! 
all in vain. For in little more than two years’ time 
the Revolution had appeared in Bouillon, the Duke 
was dead, his imbecile son a prisoner in Paris, the 
Goddess of Reason enthroned in the Cathedral of 
Evreux, the rabble feasting in the ducal halls, the 
treasures pillaged, the castles sacked, the fair lands 
devastated, the guards massacred, the faithful 
people slaughtered, and Bouillon declared to be for 
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The Romance of Philip d’ Auvergne 


ever an integral part of the French Republic One 
and Indivisible. And the Prince Successor, his 
golden dreams dissolved, his inheritance vanished, 
was far away on a British quarter-deck fighting to the 
death under the English flag. 

Then began, and lasted for years, that part of 
Philip d’Auvergne’s stirring life which has found 
record in our State Papers and diplomatic despatches, 
and in the history alike of the Channel Islands and 
of the War in La Vendée. His activities were three- 
fold: (i) to him was intrusted the defence of the 
Channel Islands, a man-of-war and a flotilla of gun- 
boats and all the castles and forts were under his 
orders; (ii) the distribution of the grants made by the 
British Government to the hundreds of French 
emigrés in Jersey and Guernsey was made by him, 
over £100,000 per annum passing thus through his 
hands; (iii) he was the British agent in all the 
operations of the Royalist armies in La Vendée, he 
supplied the weapons, ammunition, transport and 
provisions, he was at the back of each naval descent 
upon French shores, the whole of the correspondence 
between the authorities in London and the French 
insurgents passed through him as intermediary.* Yet 
even so he found time for scientific and antiquarian 
study, and was elected F.S.A. and F.R.S., besides 
being advanced in the navy to the rank of 
Commodore. 

The imbecile Duke of Bouillon died in 1802, and 
D’ Auvergne took advantage of the Peace of Amiens 
to repair to Paris and to endeavour to obtain from 
Bonaparte, now First Consul, the restoration of his 
estates, if not of his Duchy. He was too sanguine; 
he was arrested, thrown into the prison of the Temple, 
suffered the greatest hardships and indignities, and 


° Life of Armand de Chateaubriand. Herpin, English Trans., 
1914 (116 vols of these letters are in the British Museum). 
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only by the strong pressure exerted by the British 
Minister on M. de Talleyrand was he ultimately re- 
leased. But when at last the long wars were over, 
Napoleon exiled to Elba, and the Bourbons returned, 
the Prince de Bouillon, now in his sixtieth year and 
an Admiral, hastened again to France. Having 
obtained the full sanction of his suzerain— 
Louis XVIII—he betook himself to his Duchy. 
There the old institutions were restored, the former 
officials came out of their hiding-places, the ancient 
tribunals resumed their sittings, the devastated 
palaces were put in order, the flag of Auvergne once 
more floated from the towers, the tiny army, in its 
uniform of black with white facings, gathered round 
its feudal lord, and for a year and more (interrupted 
indeed by the Hundred Days and Waterloo), Philip 
d’Auvergne actually ruled in Bouillon, a sovereign 
prince at last. But it was the last gleam of sun- 
shine his troubled life would ever know! 

The Congress of Vienna was then in session, and 
the Great Powers were re-constructing the map of 
Europe. The assembled statesmen and diplomatists 
favoured large compact kingdoms with clearly defined 
boundaries and no enclaves. Small feudal principali- 
ties were not in fashion. Princely acts 5 adoption 
were easily brushed aside. Personal susceptibilities 
hardly counted. The common good must prevail over 
all private interests. The lawyers of the Prince of 
Bouillon did their best, but they were impatiently 
listened to. The Treaty of June oth, 1815, between 
Great Britain, France, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, 
Spain and Sweden, incorporated the sovereignty of 
Bouillon with Luxemburg, and gave it to the King 
of Holland (by the subsequent Treaty of Novem- 
ber 15th, 1831, consequent on the Belgian Revolu- 
tion, Bouillon became part of Belgium); while the 
titles, private estates, and possessions of the Duke 
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The Romance of Philip d’ Auvergne 


passed to a distant relative, the Prince de Rohan. 
Philip d’Auvergne was utterly defeated and ig- 
nored.* 

Ruined and broken-hearted, deserted by everyone, 
overwhelmed with debt and worried by creditors, with 
only his British half-pay left to him, the unfortunate 
Admiral dragged himself to London, and on Sep- 
tember 16th, 1816, he died almost alone in a small 
hotel in Parliament Street, and was buried in an 
unmarked grave in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
while a small marble tablet was erected to his memory 
in that church.°® 

Thus (as the Heralds in their stately way would 
phrase it) did it please God to take unto Himself the 
high and mighty Prince, Monseigneur Philip d’Au- 
vergne, by the grace of God and the will of his people 
Duc de Bouillon, Vicomte de Turenne, Duc d’Albret 
et de Chateau Thierry, Comte d’Auvergne, Comte 
d’Evreux, Baron de la Tour, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Pair de France, Knight of the 
Sovereign Military Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Equestrian Order of St. 
Joachim, and Vice-Admiral of the Red, whose soul 
God in His mercy assoilize! 


Rospert Bracey, O.P. 


* Treaty of Vienna, State Papers, Vol. II. All the documents 
concerning Bouillon are calendared in Map of Europe by Treaty. 
Hertslet, 1875. Vols. I to III. 


5In a letter of May 23rd to the present writer, the Rector of 
St. Margaret’s (Canon Carnegie) says even that slight monu- 
ment has disappeared in the course of successive restoraticns. 
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A JEWISH CONVERT 


Ar TER reigning for a period of something like a 
thousand years, the Bavarian dynasty of the 
Wittelsbachs came to an end in the autumn of 1918, 
when, as the reader knows, Germany became a Re- 
public. Whatever the royal family may have felt 
about this event it is to be supposed that one of 
its members at any rate looked upon it with com- 
posure, if not with relief, because it freed her from 
the shackles of court etiquette and enabled her to 
pursue, unhampered, the charitable aims she has 
always had so much at heart. This was Princess 
Ludwig Ferdinand, xée the Infanta Maria de la Paz, 
aunt of the King of Spain. She has indeed justified 
her baptismal name, and she is popularly called ‘ Die 
Friedensprincessin’ (Peace-Princess). She devotes 
all her intelligence, resources and energies to good 
works, and her desire to bring about peace among 
men amounts almost to an obsession. 

In the summer of 1918 a woman presented herself 
at the residence of the Princess at Munich, stating 
that she had an urgent request to make. She was 
barefoot, décoiffée, in rags. Nevertheless, Her Royal 
Highness, who is nothing if not accessible, gave 
orders that she was to be admitted. The meeting 
between these two oddly-assorted women was the 
starting-point of what may be destined to become a 
great movement, of which some account will be given 
further on. Apart from this, it led, directly or in- 
directly, to a conversion remarkable enough to merit 
description. 

The urgent request of the barefoot girl was that 
a letter should be conveyed from her to the Emperor 
William, calling upon him to stop the war, her con- 
ception being that the person who had the power to 
start the conflagration would have the power to ex- 
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A Jewish Convert 


tinguish it. That Princess Ludwig Ferdinand did 
not repudiate this request, and that, on the contrary, 
she forwarded it to the Kaiser with a recommendation 
that he should receive the writer, a Dutch Jewess 
named Sofie van Leer, would justify the supposition 
that here was a personality of no commonplace order. 
It is not a reproach to the Supreme War Lord that at 
that moment he should have declined to receive such 
a person bent on such a mission. When Sofie van 
Leer learned that her request had been refused she 
remarked to the Princess, ‘ Then there is nothing for 
it; there will be a revolution, and I shall do every- 
thing to bring it off.” She left for Berlin, intending 
to proceed to the United States, where she hoped to 
be able to appeal to President Wilson. It was whilst 
waiting for her passport that the revolution of Novem- 
ber 8th broke out, in which she took an active part. 
From Berlin she went back to Munich, where also a 
revolution had begun. She identified herself with 
the movement, although by that time she had come 
to see that her ideas by no means agreed with those 
of the professional revolutionaries. She was now a 
marked woman, and when the Prussian regiments 
arrived she was immediately arrested. She was tried 
by the counter-revolutionary tribunal, which clearly 
considered her to be a most dangerous type of com- 
munist. She did not know what sentence had been 
passed on her, but was told in the prison that she 
was to be shot within twenty-four hours. 

Miss van Leer is the daughter of Dutch-Jewish 
parents. Her mother brought her up in the most 
rigid observance of the Jewish faith, and until the 
age of eighteen she was steeped in the law of Moses 
and the Prophets. It was then that, whether because 
her father was sceptical of the coming of the Messiah 
or because of doubts from other causes, she became 
first lukewarm and then completely unbelieving. She 
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abandoned the faith, and more than abandoned it. 
She, in effect, repudiated and worked against it, be- 
cause she had come to the conclusion that the dis- 
turbed state of the world was caused by racial anti- 
pathies and in particular by the hostility between Jew 
and non-Jew. She even engaged herself to marry a 
non-Jew—in her mother’s eyes an unforgivable 
offence. At this time she left her home and began 
what was destined to be the long road to Damascus. 

The abrupt fall from faith into nothingness left 
Miss van Leer in a state of mental collapse, in com- 
plete bewilderment, in despairing conviction of the 
futility of human existence. Above all, this highly- 
educated, widely-read, intelligently-reasoning woman 
was appalled by the envy and malice of man, his 
hatred of his neighbour, in fact by the absence of 
peace upon the earth as she understood it. Dissatis- 
fied then, rebellious even, Miss van Leer set herself 
the task of discovering the meaning of life. She 
studied Monism, Buddhism, Tolstoyism : she appren- 
ticed herself to an astrologer, became his servant in 
the hope that the stars could solve her difficulty (and 
gave up when her master attributed to evil portent 
her burning of his breakfast coffee). 

Unwillingly she examined the New Testament, was 
deeply interested in it, and especially impressed by 
the Sermon on the Mount. Further she literally fol- 
lowed the injunction given to the young man in the 
New Testament. She gave up all she possessed and 
unconsciously imitated the Poverello of Assisi. (Her 
Christian name is appropriately Frances.) Never- 
theless, much as she appreciated the precepts and 
teachings of Christ, she quite failed to discover there- 
in the response to her yearning for the truth. Still 
less did it enter her mind to become a Christian. The 
idea of baptism, had it occurred to her, would have 
been quite repulsive. 
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A Jewish Convert 


The world-war struck her as an overwhelming 
catastrophe, a culmination of horror, a final shatter- 
ing of all her ideals. She went at once to Germany 
and took up hospital work. Her experiences en- 
hanced her sense of the futility of things, for it was 
insistently brought home to her that while she could 
alleviate the physical sufferings of the wounded and 
dying, she, believing in nothing, could do nothing 
for their moral well-being. As the slaughter con- 
tinued and increased, the horror of it choked and 
obsessed her, working on her spirit so poignantly that 
she came to believe she must make herself the instru- 
ment to bring it to an end. It was in following out 
this order of thought that she conceived the purpose, 
as related above, of approaching the Kaiser. When 
that attempt proved vain Miss van Leer became a 
revolutionist, not at all because she was revolutionary 
in temperament, but solely because she held that the 
monarchical system in Germany was demonstrably 
disastrous for the country, and therefore must be 
extirpated in the hope that what followed would bring 
about peace. 

In May, 1919, Miss van Leer, as already related, 
was arrested. She was brutally handled by her in- 
terrogators, with the exception of one of them, and 
his only remark to her was singular: he told her that 
she ought to be a Christian. She fully expected to 
be condemned, and she had no reason to doubt the 
statement made to her that she was to be shot forth- 
with. In the expectation of imminent death a review 
of her past life, speculations as to its significance, 
conjectures as to how else she should have ordered it, 
occupied her mind. Was it not possible that the 
belief in an after life held by her own race and by 
so many other sects would be justified, or was she 
to be, on the morrow, simply obliterated? It is con- 
ceivable, although she is not aware of it, that the 
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irrelevant remark about her becoming a Christian, 
had an effect on her at this grim moment. Anyhow, 
she remembers reflecting on the possibility of the 
existence of a deity and saying to herself, ‘If there 
is a God, then he cannot allow me, who am innocent 
of any evil intention, to be put to death.’ 

On the following day she was released, and so 
well known by sight was she that she had to be 
escorted to her lodging by armed men lest she should 
be recognised and lynched. Exhausted by what she 
had been through, she remained in the house for 
three or four days. What her thoughts were during 
that interval she does not clearly recall, but she tells 
us this much, that she read a work by a Franciscan 
friar living at Munich called Monism or Christianity. 
It interested her, but she finally threw it aside because 
she saw that to follow its conclusions she must be- 
come a Christian. The authorities, however, had not 
yet finished with her, for, very soon, armed agents 
came to her lodging to re-arrest her on the ground 
that further incriminating documents had been found; 
she was to be tried again. She protested, asseverat- 
ing that her dossier was already complete, and that 
there could be no reason for further interrogation. 
At that moment it flashed upon her that, if the police 
insisted upon dragging her back to prison, then her 
raison d’étre would finally cease; she must resist, 
but how? It would seem that she subconsciously 
put, as it were, the Almighty on trial, ‘If I am re- 
leased now, then I am destined to devote my life to 
some special purpose. If I am imprisoned again, 
then destiny has nothing in store for me.” The men 
summoned her to come, and she resisted, asserting 
that she now had to be baptised. Inexplicable as 
it is, the insistence on her necessity of baptism was 
accepted by the police as sufficient reason not to carry 
out orders, and from that day all proceedings against 
her ceased. 
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A Jewish Convert 


Her first step now was to find out how and where 
to be baptized. She knew no Catholic. How was 
she to set about attaining her purpose? All she could 
think of was to seek out the author of the book she 
had read and rejected in the days after her release. 
She did so, and, obtaining the address of the Fran- 
ciscan in question, she went to him and point blank 
demanded baptism. She was told that that could 
not be. She must first be instructed in the Faith 
and show proof of being fit to be received. She could 
return later, and in the meantime she should go into 
the church and pray for enlightenment. She did so. 
Mass was being said, and when, at the Communion, 
she saw the priest raise the Host and heard the words, 
‘Ecce Agnus Dei’ (which, in Bavaria, are said in 
German), she exclaimed to herself, ‘ That is what I 
want, that white thing.’ She spoke afterwards to 
the priest, insisting that she must receive baptism. 
This had, of course, to be refused; nevertheless, a 
few days later she did receive it, and in circumstances 
sufficiently unusual to be worth recording. The 
actual details are taken from the diary of the priest, 
Father L., who, it may be mentioned, happened to 
be Dutch. 

Father L. met Miss van Leer on a Monday, and at 
first thought she must be a Jewess whom he knew to 
have been under instruction for some time past. On 
Wednesday a confrére, Father H., told him that he 
ought to make acquaintance with a Dutch Jewess, 
who wished to become a Catholic, and between them 
they fixed Friday for the meeting. On Thursday 
Father H. had a letter from Miss van Leer. Orders 
had been issued that foreigners must leave Germany 
within a few days. She did not want to go before 
being baptised. She must see a certain priest, whom 
she tried to describe. He replied that she could 
come next day, but that he could not make out which 
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priest she meant. When she came, she was not a 
little surprised that the priest she was brought to was 
the one of the ‘White Thing,’ the very one she 
wanted. Father L. was, however, unable to speak to 
her, because he was about to say his Mass, and he 
asked her to come back in the afternoon. In the 
interval Father H. said to him, ‘ Are you willing to 
baptise Sofie van Leer?’ and he replied, ‘ Yes.’ 
Father L. instructed and examined her on Friday and 
Saturday. He noticed that her knowledge was not 
complete, but saw that she readily grasped the points 
explained to her, and, as a candidate for Baptism 
need not be a theologian, he resolved to baptise her. 
He did so on Sunday. Thinking things over after- 
wards a doubt arose in his mind. He made enquiry, 
and discovered that Father H., in asking the question 
cited above, had not made himself clear. What he 
had meant to ask was, ‘ Are you willing to take the 
responsibility of baptising Sofie van Leer?’ whereas 
Father L. had interpreted the question to be, ‘ I have 
decided on the baptism; isn’t it fitting that you, who 
are Dutch, should baptise the girl, who is likewise 
Dutch?’ Father L., when he realised to what his 
stretch of imagination had led, was upset lest the 
baptism had been performed prematurely. He at 
once wrote to Miss van Leer, and her reply, corro- 
borated later when he saw her again, relieved him of 
all anxiety. 

Miss van Leer, after her reception, remained for 
two or three years in Holland. At one time she be- 
came a novice in a newly-founded congregation which 
devotes itself to the instruction of unbaptised child- 
ren, of whom there are many in the Dutch lower 
classes, but she soon came to the conviction that her 
vocation was not here. As time went on, a yearning 
to work for the Jews grew more and more insistent in 
her, for her embracing of Christianity had not turned 
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A Jewish Convert 


her from her own race. On the contrary, it had made 
her the more devoted to it. In particular, she was 
attracted by the Zionist movement, in which she per- 
ceived an approach to the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the return of the Jewish people to Palestine. Even- 
tually she went to the Holy Land, staying on the way 
at Rome, where she made acquaintance with the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda. (Can there be sig- 
nificance in the fact that this Prelate is Dutch?) The 
Cardinal was evidently impressed with what he heard 
from her, for he thought that she ought to explain 
what she had in mind to the Pope, and himself 
arranged an audience. His Holiness was likewise 
greatly interested; he told her that the welfare of the 
Jews was dear to him, and he gave her every en- 
couragment in the mission she had undertaken. 
What Miss van Leer saw and heard in Palestine 
brought home to her how wide was the breach between 
Christians and Jews, how deep-seated the mutual pre- 
judices and how essential it was that the benevolent 
attitude of the Catholic Church should be made mani- 
fest. She also came to the conclusion that the preach- 
ing of the Gospels in the Holy Land would not have 
much purpose, since the Jews already have know- 
ledge of them. The result of her experiences, some 
by no means pleasant, was that she determined to 
try to devise some means by which Catholics could 
be enlightened on the subject of Judaism and induced 
to take a more broad-minded (shall we say Christian ?) 
view of the Jewish problem, and which, at the same 
time, would break down the antipathy of the Jews 
to Christianity and lead them to grasp its meaning. 
In regard to the latter objective she felt that results 
would be attained only if the Catholic clergy gave 
their sympathy and co-operation to such a project. 
With this in mind she went back to Rome, and there 
a ready response to her wishes was quickly forthcom- 
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ing. She made acquaintance, quite by chance, with 
a priest who had for years been searching for ways 
to bring the Jews to Christianity. After hearing the 
account of her conversion and subsequent experiences, 
this priest, who by yet another coincidence was Dutch, 
conceived the project of founding a society having 
for its object the dissemination, by sermon and in the 
press, of information about the Jewish people, their 
history and beliefs, and the creation in general of a 
better understanding between Jew and Christian. The 
idea fructified, and at the beginning of 1926 the 
society ‘Amici Israel’* came into being. Among 
other things the members pledge themselves to re- 
member the Jews daily in their Mass, and when an 
opportunity offers to get into contact with Jews and 
endeavour on the common basis of the Old Testament 
to discuss with them the question of the Messiah and 
the New Testament. 

The society at present numbers eighteen Cardinals 
(including Cardinal Gasquet), two hundred Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and two thousand priests. There 
are members in Austria, Albania, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Chile, China, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain, Uruguay, in India, Malta, Egypt and other 
eg of Africa, in Canada and Ceylon. In Italy 

fty-three Bishops are members, in Holland the entire 
Episcopate. 
G.G. 

1 In this connection it is fitting to mention the ‘ Confraternity 
of Prayer for Israel’, (Congregation of Our Lady of Sion), 
which was founded by the well-known Fathers Ratisbonne, and 
which has its centre in the Ecce Homo Basilica at Jerusalem. 
It has a house in London, of which the ‘ Guild of Israel’ is an 
offshoot. The difference between the Confraternity and the 


‘Amici Israel’ Society is that the latter is formed exclusively 
of priests whereas the former is mostly lay. 
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FIELD-NAMES AND LOCAL HISTORY 


OUND up with the history of a neighbourhood 
and intimately connected with the past are the 
names of the fields. Those who are not countryfolk 
do not always realise that every field, like every 
village, has a name, or has had one at some time. 
These names are to be found in old tithe maps, and 
they are often of the greatest interest. 

In many villages in the south of England you can 
find a field called Townfield. This name preserves 
the memory of an old feudal custom. The Townfield, 
a name which occurs in at least one document five 
centuries old, to be found in the British Museum, was 
the name given to the field of the village community. 
It belonged to a definite owner, who granted the field 
to certain of his tenants in return for specified ser- 
vices. The Townfield has no hedge, for reasons that 
will presently appear. 

It was ploughed in acre or half-acre strips, by a 
team of oxen provided by the tenants, who all clubbed 
together for it. 

These strips were “each a furrow in length—.e., 
220 yards—and 22 yards wide, just as much as a team 
of oxen could comfortably plough in one day. The 
furrow represented the length the team could go con- 
veniently without turning, and a rod (54 yards) was 
the room occupied by a yoke of oxen, four abreast. 
Our awkward ‘long measure’ thus originated in the 
harness and capacity of a yoke of oxen. 

The strips of a Town Field were assigned in 
definite order, the first strip to the ploughman, the 
second strip to the blacksmith who provided the iron- 
work of the plough, the third to the man who pro- 
vided one of the oxen, the fourth to the next, and so 
on, one strip to the driver of the team, and one to 
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the man who had to keep the plough clean and in 
repair. If the field were large enough, after twelve 
acres had been allotted, a strip of grass was left all 
across the field, and then the team started again. 

There is such a strip of grass in the middle of a 
field near my home, but few people remember or 
know the origin of it, though every year it is left 
religiously by the ploughman, now the driver of a 
tractor. 

If, in the neighbourhood of a village, you find a 
field called Middle Furlong, or perhaps Brook Fur- 
long, you may know that such a field once formed 
part of a community field. Occasionally you come 
across the name Common Field, and this means the 
same as Town Field or Community Field. Such 
fields were never public property, as agitators some- 
times state, nor had the public ever any rights over 
it. The tenants who paid in services for their rights 
guarded these most jealously. 

Probably the commonest field-names to be found 
throughout the country are those that refer to size. 
Ten Acre Field, Five Acre, Half Acre are names to 
be found in many villages, as are also the colloquial 
Sixes, Sevenses, Twelveses and ’Levenses. 

In the case of field-names bestowed on them by 
former owners, a study of the old tombstones in the 
churchyard will sometimes prove fruitful of sugges- 
tions. When, however, a field is simply named Old 
Tom’s or Jackses, unless tradition offers a clue, it 
will be difficult to trace the origin of the name. 

Often fields have names that now seem quite inap- 
propriate. A field called Orchard Field has no fruit 
trees within sight: Millfield is far away from the 
nearest mill: Chalk Pit seems singularly misnamed, 
for no chalk is visible. Oakfield no longer has an 
oak in it. All these names must have been given for 
some reason, and painstaking enquiry will sometimes 
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Field-Names and Local History 


reveal what it was. Of a field called Pleasure House, 
in which there is now no dwelling, I have been told 
many romantic stories, some of them quite outside the 
realm of probability. Killfield puzzled me for a time, 
as I was unwilling to accept the explanation that it 
was so named because a fox, a rarity in our neigh- 
bourhood, had once been killed there, but the name 
was explained when an old inhabitant in the course 
of conversation mentioned that in his childhood bricks 
were made in this field. Kilnfield, of course, is the 
correct spelling. 

Trainsfield seems an odd name for a field far from 
any railway, and probably existed long before rail- 
ways were known anywhere. An old inhabitant called 
the field Cranesfield, and at once the derivation was 
made plain, for cranes are not unknown to this day 
among the marshes of the district, and the field so 
named was probably once a favourite resort of the 
huge bird. 

ne should study the ordnance map when trying 
to derive a field-name. In this way two otherwise 
puzzling names were made clear: Roman Nose and 
Hellfield. The former, from the shape of the field, 
was probably given by a comparatively modern 
owner : the latter is obviously L-field, from its shape, 
and has no connection with the nether regions. 

Some field-names throw a light on local or his- 
torical customs. Stonegatherers’ Plot, suggestive of 
the picking off of flints from its surface, is explained 
by an examination of the records, which show that it 
was a field endowed for the upkeep of the roads in the 
days before Rural District Councils. | 

Ecclesiastical records will yield many explanations 
of field-names. Christmas Field was the name of 
another endowed field, the income from which was to 
provide candles for the Christmas Festival, and Can- 
dlemas Field was another field similarly endowed. 
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A field known as Judas Light puzzled many en- 
quirers. The matter was cleared up by an archzo- 
logist, who, in turning over some old church accounts, 
found a mention of Judas Lights. He explained that 
a Judas Light was the large candle, ten or fifteen feet 
in height, which is lighted on Easter Eve and burned 
at all solemn functions until Ascension Day, when it 
is extinguished after the reading of the gospel. It 
was called a Judas Light because the base of the 
huge candle is made of wood, painted to look the 
same as the rest of the candle, but false as Judas. 

Nowadays, perhaps, it seems excessive to endow 
a whole field for the purpose of providing one big 
candle, but the church accounts mentioned gave the 
cost of a Judas Light as ‘ too shyllens,’ an enormous 
sum at a time when six sheep could be bought for the 
same amount. 

At the Reformation, Judas Lights were abolished 
with other rites and ceremonies, but the field-name 
persisted, and endowments left for candles were 
diverted to other church purposes. The particular 
field known as Judas Light was called Clockfield in 
some eighteenth century documents, and the deriva- 
tion of this name proved almost as puzzling as the 
other. The explanation was to be found in the date 
of the church clock. When that was placed in the 
tower of the parish church, it was realised that money 
would be needed for its maintenance in repair, for a 
man to wind it, for cleaning and oiling. The endow- 
ment of Judas Light provided the necessary sum. 

When you first begin to study the names of the 
fields in your locality you will probably find that a 
great proportion of them are derived from trees. Oak- 
field is the commonest field-name in the country. 
Elmfield is second in popularity. Often you will not 
be able to find any of the trees from which the fields 
derived their names. This is the case with a field 
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Field-Names and Local History 


called Crab Apple and another called Pear Tree. 
You might not at first identify Slaughterfield with the 
name of a tree, but it is Sloe-tree-field. The Ash 
gives its name to many fields, but not always in the 
form Ashfield : Burnt Ash is another variation. Sky- 
rack is a corruption of Shire-oak. 

In some districts you will find a Moatfield, with no 
moat anywhere to be found. I know one, with a Moat 
House adjoining, the moat by some people being 
thought to refer to the watercourse which passes it. 
This, however, is not the case. The old spelling is 
moot, which, of course, means a place of popular 
assembly. 

A field known to me is called Farthing Bush, and 
this was rather puzzling till an old inhabitant ex- 
plained it by the recollection of an old custom that 
still prevailed when he was a lad. The bush marked 
the boundary of a parish, and when the bounds were 
beaten, farthings were thrown into the bush, to induce 
boys to scramble after them and thus beat the bounds. 

Ham is to be found almost as frequently in the — 
names of fields as in those of villages. It means an 
enclosure, and: thus we have Hamfield, with its 
variants of Homefield, Hamefield and Hamesfield. 

We are apt to think of a field as a piece of land 
enclosed by a hedge. Hedges, as field boundaries, 
are comparatively modern. An old man with whom 
I talked on this subject remembered when there were 
no hedges at all over a wide area. The field-names 
existed then, however, but the fields were all open 
lands, separated only by ditches or by strips of land 
left unploughed. Fields were not enclosed by hedges 
in any part of the country till the eighteenth century, 
and it was a hundred years later before the landscape 
presented the appearance it commonly does now in 
the countryside, while in areas where corn is largely 
grown, such as in my own neighbourhood, the hedges 
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were planted round many of the fields only sixty or 
seventy years ago. 

Small enclosures were known as garths. The ter- 
mination -kanger, found in some field-names, means 
meadow. 

Broom, heather, bracken, sedge, grass and rushes 
give their names to many fields. Withybed field, in 
which there is to-day no trace of withies or osiers, is 
known to me: so is Bosoms, a corruption of Besoms, 
one of the many Broomfields. Heathfield has many 
variations; Hatfield, Hatton, Headley and Hadley 
are four of them. Fernfield is found also as Farne- 
field. Brakefield and Brackenfield are both common, 
and The Breeches is probably a corruption of The 
Brakes, or The Brackens. 

Rushey Meadow and Sedgley are two picturesque 
field-names. Grass is found in the names of Gassons, 
a popular field-name in my neighbourhood, Garson, 
Garsonfield and Garson Furlong (A.S. gaers = grass). 

It is worthy of note that not a single field-name of 
those I have examined is derived from a saint. But 
we have in some field-names survivals of heathendom. 
We have Wodecroft, from Wodin. We have Har- 
vell’s Furlong, the derivation of which is known to 
be very ancient and probably connected with A.S. 
heargh, a heathen altar. Buryfield is derived from 
byrgels, a heathen burial place. 

In searching out the names of fields, it must always 
be borne in mind that the local names are not mere 
sounds, devoid of meaning. They are records of the 
past. The difficulty often consists in the spelling. 
The only possible. procedure is to write the word 
down as it sounds, with as many variations as 
possible. 

The importance of a field-name may be illustrated 
by the case of Battle Flats. This was the meadow in 
which the Battle of Stamford Bridge took place in 
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1066, but for years controversialists argued about the 
site. The field-name, which had existed for cen- 
turies, definitely settled the matter. 

A field-name ending in -img may be of great his- 
torical interest. This suffix was the usual Anglo- 
Saxon patronymic, and had the same significance as 
the prefix Mac in Scotland and Ap in Wales. A 
field, therefore, with the suffix -izg probably bears a 
very ancient name. In Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons there 
is a list of 1,329 names ending in -img, and to com- 
pile the list the author searched the ordnance maps 
of the counties. If, therefore, you have a field name 
in your district which ends in -izg you may be able 
to identify it by consulting Kemble’s list. 

What makes the study of field-names so fascinating 
is that in many cases they have never yet been written 
down. They have simply been handed on from one 
generation to another by word of mouth. With the 
spread of building operations, unless the field-names 
are collected and preserved, much of the history of a 
neighbourhood will be lost and forgotten. 

When a new ‘garden village’ springs up, those 
who name the streets and houses seldom think of 
giving names of local value or application. What 
better name for a road made through a field could 
there be than that of the field itself? Every locality 
has names that are rich in local lore. These are the 
names that ought to be perpetuated : the houses and 
roads called after them will never need to alter their 
appellations. Homefield is a name so frequently met 
with that it may or may not be of local application. 
But when you come across a new house called Wickes- 
field, or Oxstalls, or Yaldings, you realise that the 
owner was not of commonplace mentality, but sought 
eut a distinctive name with a root in local history. 


L. F. Ramsey. 
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SOCIAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES* 


‘ you see a field of bones,’ says this author, speak- 

ing of Scholasticism, ‘ but the bones live.” The 
same may be said of the categories on which his work 
is built up. Categories have an obstinate way of re- 
maining skeletons. Thanks, however, to the construc- 
tive power of the writer, the bones take on flesh and 
sinew: they live. In the mass of history and voice 
* production’ we welcome like the natural voice this 
evidence of an authentic historical gift that makes 
categories—those troublesome things—come alive, 
that introduces us not merely to the abstract thought 
but to the thinker of the Middle Ages, not only to 
what was thought but why it was thought, and, above 
all, to the vision of life that inspired the thought. 
The narrative is enlivened throughout with the 
‘asides’ (one might almost call them the captions 
labelling the pictures), which convey the author’s 
conclusions to our intelligence. ‘Education had 
come out of the sanctuary into the library, it had not 
yet left the library for the counting-house ... . it 
had not yet begun to teach men how to make a live- 
lihood, it was still engaged in teaching men how to 
live’ (p. 68}—or this : ‘ Mediaeval man was by nature 
a philosopher, by instinct a believer, by education a 
scientist, but by choice an artist’ (p. 236)— or: ‘ the 
analysis of thought was always his (the scholastic’s) 
occupation, as the analysis of man is ours’ (p. 244). 
The power of conveying a swift impression in the 
flash of a word is certainly Father Jarrett’s, and we 
could go on multiplying instances by way of illustra- 
tion, but let these suffice: ‘the strange pleasures of 
the water,’ ‘the cosier sense of home.’ 


* Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-15n0. By Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1926; 16/- net.) 
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Social Theories of the Middle Ages 


The leading idea threading the scheme and binding 
its parts together appears to be that principle of the 
nature of man, his divine origin and his eternal des- 
tiny, which dominated the thought of the Middle Ages 
and seems to underlie all its great institutions. Man 
from the hands of God, man fallen but redeemed, 
and ultimately to be perfected, these are the great 
ideas that in one form or another appear in each 
aspect of his activities. They find expression in the 
opening chapter on Law, defined in its simplest and 
most universal meaning as a measure, and ‘right’ as 
that which is measured, but widening out to its fullest 
significance in the definition of St. Thomas as taking 
account not only of the end proper to man, but of 
the necessity of secular authority—implying a ruler— 
involved by the Fall and the entrance of Sin into the 
world. They supply the argument which for the 
mediaeval moralist justified the kindred institutions 
of Slavery and Private Property as the consequence 
of original sin and the necessity for providing against 
fallen human nature. He would have understood the ~ 
picture at the Royal Academy Exhibition before 
which puzzled sightseers stand now asking an ex- 
planation : a building fair-fronted but with ruin at the 
back and open to the attacks of the Enemy, while in 
the foreground are figures representing the primary 
type of humanity, all, in one way or another, wounded 
in their House of Life. So universal was the accept- 
ance of this origin of the subjection of individuals 
and classes to one another that liberty as a social and 
political ideal can barely be said to exist at the earlier 
stage; it certainly did not operate with the multitude, 
and, as the author points out, it was the urgency of 
redress and good government that drove men to 
revolt, and not the desire for abstract freedom, 
though in ‘looking for remedies they found prin- 
ciples.’ This, of course, is generally true, but we 
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fancy there were individual voices raised in longing 
for that boon which the age did not deny as essential 
in the domain of the will. The lament of the ‘ yrth- 
ling’ (plowman) of Azlfric’s Colloguies in the tenth 
century, with which he wound up the tale of his daily 
toil: ‘Ha! Ha! hard work it is, hard work it is, 
because I am not free,’ has surely found an echo 
throughout all the ages. But Father Jarrett care- 
fully points out in his Introduction that in selecting 
from the mass what influenced the world generally from 
1200 to 1500, much had perforce to be ignored, and 
this limitation must in justice be honoured. More- 
over, suffering if not actually dumb is almost inarticu- 
late, and it is noticeable that complaints arise when 
villeinage was breaking down and the serf was on the 
threshold of his liberty. But at what cost! A land- 
less peasantry ! 

In the chapter on Money-making—the title is in- 
significant, for the subject is actually Trade; but 
what mattered was the purpose of trade, 7.e., money- 
making—we are up against what we take to be the 
cardinal sin of the Middle Ages, if we are to believe 
its own witness in the earliest extant specimen of a 
Morality known to us, The Castle of Perseverance, 
setting forth the spiritual history of Man from birth 
to doom, showing that to the forces arrayed against 
him under the banners of Mundus, Belyal and Caro, 
Humanum Genus ultimately succumbs to the wiles of 
Avaricia or Covetyse, by whom he is lured from the 
Castle, and that nobler testimony of power made 
perfect in infirmity responsible for those blazing in- 
stances of heroic poverty in the Middle Ages that 
cover a multitude of sins. Recognising the peculiar 
danger to fallen human nature in the business of 
money-making, whose purpose fixed by its own nature 
can never be satisfied, and is therefore without limit, 
mediaeval moralists seized, as the key to the problem, 
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on the purpose of the trader or money-maker as sup- 
plying a term otherwise lacking. For trade to be 
good, they declared, the intention of the trader must 
be a good one, the support of oneself or one’s family, 
or charity to others, and with its satisfaction he must 
be content. ‘Economics ... . a moral question to 
be solved only by a moral answer.’ It is a principle 
which, if adopted by Acquisitive Society, might bring 
about that realization of the ideal of readjustment and 
redistribution for which we all long. 

The idea that all worldly principles must be judged 
in relation to man’s origin and his end, his destiny 
not merely here, but hereafter, was equally respon- 
sible for mediaeval ideals of government and educa- 
tion, and at the root of the argument by which the 
scholastics justified war. The argument in De Regi- 
mine Principum that education should be directed 
towards the attainment of that true happiness—man’s 
final perfection—which consisted in the satisfaction of 
all the powers of his soul properly directed and in 
just poise—‘ even as a wheel that moveth equally ’— 
with contemplation at the summit (p. 33), finds an echo 
in the first principle of Dante’s ‘ unique princedom’ 
that the realization of the whole potentiality of the 
human reason or intellect is the goal of human civi- 
lisation, and to this peace sums up both the means and 
the end. Our understanding of the mediaeval attitude 
to War, says the author, involves our understanding 
of the mediaeval concept of Peace as the supreme 
end both of the individual and of the State. But 
peace was dependent on two conditions, that men 
should be in unity or agreement, and that there should 
be a will to unity. Underlying, therefore, the three 
conditions present in a just war (it must be declared 
by public authority, it must have a good cause, and a 
right intention) was this basic idea of war as a means 
to peace, and only in this way justifying it. If War 
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suggests the abiding ideal of the Middle Ages— 
Peace—the final chapter on Art, as that department 
of the practical sphere in which the mind is engaged 
in making or producing things outside itself, treats 
of its association with the idea of Beauty at whose 
call in all the ages men must cast away the nets. 
Surely, in the definition of that beauty which haunts 
the world and Art strives to reproduce, St. Thomas 
approaches nearer the truth when he says that it is 
‘that which gives joy in being known,’ nearest of all 
when he says ‘ Radiance is of the essence of Beauty ’ 
(pp. 243 and 245). 

So through the categories we are led to examine 
not merely things, but the things of a man, his law, 
his education, his idea of the position of woman as 
determined by her purpose in nature, the necessity to 
society of slavery and private possessions, his dis- 
covery of the motive that justified trade, of the condi- 
tions that constitute a just war, his assurance of Faith 
as the primary concept of religion, and of beauty as 
akin to that Divine Beauty out of which ‘are the 
essences of all things derived.’ 

After this leading principle of the nature of man 
the most characteristic note of the book is the absence 
of any attempt to explain away difficulties and incon- 
sistencies where they really exist, an absence of the 
note of finality which to some readers may make the 
chapter on Women a little disappointing. ‘ Of course 
the character of women was impugned in the Middle 
Ages as it always has been.’ . . . Truly ecclesiastics 
and poets,-when they speak about women, do not 
usually have pleasant things to say. That can have 
nothing to do with a woman’s purpose; but does it not 
renew the eternal paradox of the attitude of men 
towards the position of women not confined to the 
Middle Ages? ‘Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing.” In one place the author 
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alludes to the effect of the cult of Our Lady on the 
position of women in public estimation, but the wor- 
ship of Our Lady was a tribute to the Strong, the 
Valiant Woman, and elsewhere he refers to the note 
of pity or compassion as something new, belonging 
to a later stage in the Middle Ages and heralding 
another paradox, the advent of a greater refinement of 
manners and the more exquisite tortures that belong 
to the Renaissance. We wonder sometimes whether 
chivalry in our sense of the term, compassion and ten- 
derness for the weak and oppressed, ever existed in 
the Middle Ages. Anyway the gulf between the sen- 
timental and artificial romanticism that passed for it 
and the savage punishments inflicted on women for 
crimes common also to men—though the feudal idea 
of a double offence involved in sins against a superior 
doubtless entered in—marks the difference in the 
attitude towards Woman and women to which this 
chapter appears to give testimony. We are grateful 
to Father Jarrett that he has not attempted to soften 
it. At the same time it should not blind us to the 
significance of the careers of St. Joan of Arc and St. 
Catherine of Siena equally consistent with the para- 
dox. With this same avoidance of making out a case 
we note that Father Jarrett says nothing in support 
of the thesis that the unfree owed anything for the 
amelioration of their lot to the Church beyond the 
steady upholding of the principle of the equal value 
of every human soul, and who shall say what was the 
effect of that truth, never allowed to be eclipsed, on 
Society at large and at last? 

But the author’s consistent refusal to blink at in- 
consistencies or to gloss the actual conditions of the 
Middle Ages not only carries conviction where the 
purveyors of partisan ‘history’ fail, but succeeds in 
conveying also that sense of the hyphenated quality 
of mediaevalism and of mediaeval man which de- 
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mands for expression two terms mutually antagonistic 
and yet temporally indispensable. A world in which 
something may always happen or someone may break 
through is not confined only to the Middle Ages, but 
it is the Middle Ages. Sir Gilbert Murray has de- 
scribed the thing in that critical moment in the Orestes 
when with everything at its worst, and all the pas- 
sions of rage, hatred and revenge let loose, it happens 
—‘an entry of a god, not in gentleness, not with any 
preparation or introduction, but sudden and terrific, 
striking all beholders into a trance from which they 
emerge changed men... . the word of forgiveness 
and reconciliation is spoken.’ It has been said that 
the epitaph of the Middle Ages could be expressed 
in a single word—War; and to that has been added 
that if Art be the highest expression of any age the 
message of the Middle Ages is Peace—that serenity 
which Father Jarrett notes as the truest characteristic 
of mediaeval art whose passing is indeed the passing 
of the age itself. But only the two terms can house 
that strange spirit of mediaevalism. And just as the 
change in the Orestes is heralded by the cry of Apollo, 
‘ Menelaus, be still,’ so the transit to that other term 
in the Middle Ages is announced in that perpetual 
brooding over the vision of the heavenly peace. 

We are glad to know that an Errata slip for the 
correction of various clerical errors which escaped the 
proof-corrector has subsequently been added; they 
were a blemish on a beautiful book. 


M. M. C. CALTurop. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History OF ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. (Methuen, Vols. 
I and II; 15/- net per vol.) 


Mr. Belloc is a many-sided and versatile writer, whose every 
work has met with appreciation. But it will be by this, his 
most ambitious production, that he will probably wish to be 
remembered. And, likely enough, he may be. For it is a 
scholarly book, it is based on clear, striking and somewhat 
novel principles, and it has a swing about it and a style of 
its own. Not indeed from Mr. Belloc do we get the stately 
periods of Gibbon or the glitter and purple patches of Macau- 
lay, yet is he any day quite as readable as the once much-lauded 
John Richard Green. And if there be occasional characteris- 
tic flippancies of phrase or expression, they do but emphasise 
the note of modernity, and make us realise that we are viewing 
the past from the standpoint of the twentieth century, and have 
as our guide one who is most exceedingly alert and alive and 
altogether of our own generation. This History of England 
is a very detailed one, with its maps and genealogies, its 
chronological tables and minute narrative, its concise bio- 
graphies. No incident of ndte seems to be omitted, and yet 
the main general theses are throughout kept well to the front. 
Mr. Belloc labours hard and successfully to prove that Religion 
is the determining force of society, that in spite of successive 
invasions and changes of nomenclature the inhabitants of this 
country remained ever substantially the same identical stock, 
and that its governmental and social fabric is to be traced back 
rather to the civilisation of Rome than to the rude barbarism 
of Germany. His first volume is devoted entirely to Pagan, 
Saxon, and Danish England; his second to the Early Middle 
Ages from the Conquest to the Black Death. And he engages, 
if spared, to give us in the third of his volumes an account of 
the Reformation, from its beginnings under the Eighth Henry 
right down to the Revolution of 1688, as then and then only 
does he consider that Catholicism as a national force was fully 
and completely stamped out. The fourth volume will deal with 
the eighteenth century, and with modern England up to the 
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eve of the Boer War. What the writer promises for the whole 
work is worthily and even splendidly fulfilled in what he has 
so far given us. His scope is well set out in the valuable 
opening section on the Foundations of England, and in his 
Introductions to the Dark Ages and to the Middle Ages; 
and if he can, in the course of time, win acceptance of his 
very enlarged views, he will have done good service alike to 
History and to Truth. For he sees all local happenings in their 
European and world-wide setting, and is the least insular and 
perhaps the most philosophical historian England has so far 
had. 


When we come to cull details from these first two volumes, 
the adequacy and novelty of the treatment of certain episodes 
strike us very forceably. We do not suppose the Roman and 
Danish occupations of the Island have been quite so fully and 
scientifically set forth before. The reign of Harold is frankly 
treated as a usurpation, and the Conquest is welcomed as the 
incoming of order and security and high civilisation, and the 
ending of the ceaseless civil wars of turbulent nobles. The 
great quarrel of Church and State which centred in the persons 
of Henry II and of Becket has seldom been more luminously 
explained, and, though the writer holds the scales quite fairly, 
he views St. Thomas’s action with an intelligent sympathy 
rather than with the cautious coldness shown by Dr. Lingard 
long ago. The view taken of Magna Carta as a mere attempt 
to bolster up a decaying feudalism and to substitute a clique 
of barons for a popular monarchy is, of course, not new; but 
it is enunciated here with considerable courage.. England’s 
frequent exasperation at the ‘ Provisions’ and the Taxation 
of the Medizval Papacy is shown to be economic and not 
doctrinal in its causes; the way in which the English Parlia- 
ment differed from the older Estates and the various Diets and 
assemblies on the Continent is interestingly dealt with; while 
the political ruin of Jewry and its loss of financial power and 
eventual expulsion is a particularly congenial theme to Mr. 
Belloc. 


Finally, scattered up and down his pages are vivid litre 
sketches of individual characters, kings and saints, statesmen 
and patriots, Alfred and Anselm, Grossetéte and Langton, De 
Montfort and Robert Bruce, and certainly the author never 
allows himself to forget Carlyle’s dictum that History is but 
‘the essence of innumerable biographies.’ 

R.B. 
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Les Saints DESERTS DES CARMES DecHaussgs. Par le Rev. 
Pére Benoit Marie de la Sainte-Croix, C.D. (Paris: Lib- 
rairie de 1’Art Catholique. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 2/6 net.) 


Father Benedict Zimmerman here gives an account of the 
origin and development of the Carmelite convents called ‘ the 
holy Deserts.’ These are houses of strict observance to which 
the Carmelite Friars may retire for a year or more and live the 
eremitical life. The Deserts were instituted in the early days 
of the Reform, and special statutes—which Father Zimmerman 
transcribes—were drawn up for their inhabitants. Later these 
statutes formed part of the Carmelite Constitutions, as we 
gather from a footnote on p. 85: ‘Ce sont ici les premiéres in- 
structions . . . . . avant Vexistence de nos Constitutions 
actuelles.’ 

Before the French Revolution there were twenty-two Deserts ; 
now there is one—at Rigada, in Spain. The Order has, how- 
ever, regained possession of several houses which were originally 
Deserts. 

The book is illustrated, and has a picture of the beautiful old 
Carmelite Friary at Aylesford. 

M.S. 


Tue PrincipLes oF CaTHoLic Apo.ocetics. By T. J. Walshe, 
M.A. (Sands and Co.; 10/6 net.) 


Tue Cuurcu oF Curist. An apologetic and dogmatic treatise. 
By E. Sylvester Berry, D.D. (Herder; 12/- net.) 


The difficulties which have to be answered nowadays in 
defending the Catholic position spring very largely from false 
philosophical presuppositions. Our modern Higher Education 
has provided us with wide opportunities for the study of the 
sciences—natural and historical—but it offers them, as a rule, 
accompanied by a philosophical background which is false; 
and herein lies a danger. Faith which is well instructed only in 
the catechism sense may pass unshaken through the ordeal of a 
course of scientific study presented with all the contradictions 
implied by this false background, but the knowledge attained 
will at best remain largely unrelated to religion, and the result 
will be the shutting up of what pertains to faith in a separate 
compartment, with the constant danger that the water outside 
will break through and swamp its power of resistance. Father 
Walshe’s book, which is a skilful adaptation ip English of 
Pére Garrigou-Lagrange’s De Revelatione, is designed to pro- 
vide Catholic students undertaking advanced studies with an 
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exposition of the philosophical presuppositions underlying 
natural and supernatural religion. 

The first two sections on first principles, and the idea of the 
supernatural, though difficult, will supply the student, when 
he has mastered them, with a new insight into the intellectual 
implications of his own religion as well as into the non-Catholic 
mind. There is a useful chapter on Bergsonian philosophy, the 
dominant, as well as the most insidious, anti-rational philo- 
sophy now in the field; a study of this together with the 
exposition of Hegelian pantheism and its offshoots gives the 
key to the denial of the distinction between natural and super- 
natural which underlies much modern religion. It is our 
experience that the true relations between faith and credibility 
are often not clearly grasped—a fatal defect from an intellec- 
tual point of view in defending or expounding the Catholic 
position for the benefit of non-Catholics. Here again Father 
Walshe’s treatment will be found of great use. 

His book suffers in general from the necessary limitations of 
a text book; it is concise, syllogistic and dry. One often 
wishes for further development both of opposing views and of 
their critiques, but there is no doubt that the fundamentals 
are there, and they will amply repay hard thinking and study. 
The student who has really made the subject matter his own 
will possess at least the elements of a sound philosophical 
foundation. This will enlighten his own conception of the 
relation of his faith to the intellectual movements going on 
around him, and will enable him the better to expound it to 
others. 

Dr. Berry’s The Church of Christ is the treatise De Ecclesia 
in English dress. The author tells us that his original inten- 
tion had been to publish it as a Latin text book, but that on 
the advice of friends he has recast the whole matter into 
English. The book is well arranged and well printed; the 
scholastic method is followed, and the exposition is clear, suc- 
cinct and readable. Many of the objections are taken from 
non-Catholic authors. A note on page 212 on Predestination is 
inadequate and liable to give a false impression. 

W.A. 


Tue AMENDING OF LiFx. By Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
- 7 (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; 2/6 and 
5/-. 

Richard Rolle’s little Latin treatise, Emendatio Vitae, was, 

‘ for the information of Christian souls,’ translated into English 
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by the Carmelite, Richard Misyn, in the year 1434, or about 
a hundred years after it was written. This translation has 
now been edited and slightly modernised by ‘ A.P.,’ who also 
furnishes a short introduction. The edition is very welcome. 
The introduction reminds us that Rolle had a strain of irrita- 
bility and bitterness, and we may think that we find traces 
of it here and there in the twelve short chapters of this book. 
But the Christian soul will find sane counsel on virtue, and 
will draw warmth from the fire of Rolle’s love for Christ. 
L.W. 


Tue SHADOW oF Musso.ini. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7/6 net.) 

An historical novel, the essence of The Shadow of Mussolini 
is not realism, but romance; Mrs. Ward has not attempted the 
laborious and exact reconstruction of an epoch (almost an im- 
possibility when dealing with events so near at hand), but has 
introduced real personages to give colour and zest to her tale. 

The plot is simple, but developed with great skill and effect. 
Gemma, a militant member of the Popular Party, brought back 
to the Catholic Faith and to a belief in constitutional methods 
by that ‘ priest of genius and sanctity,’ Don Sturzo, learns 
from the Communists, her one-time associates, of a plot to 
kill Mussolini. She warns him in a dramatic, tragic scene, 
in which they meet face to face, irreconcilables still; she is 
left with a sense of the ruin of all the ideals she cherishes; 
but she has found peace when in the still beauty of a convent 
garden she falls shot by a Bolshevist bullet. 

In a novel of this kind only a carping critic would pry too 
closely into probabilities—the probability, for instance, of a 
Bolshevist plot against Mussolini at a time when he was on 
excellent terms with Moscow and had just increased the number 
of Communist deputies in the Italian Chamber by his electoral 
slogan : ‘ Sooner the Communists than Popolari or Socialists!’ 
What gives this book its value—a value rare in its kind—is not 
so much the external happenings as the spiritual drama with 
which these are interwoven; the characters are not auto- 
mata but living souls, individualised by sure, delicate touches, 
while remaining sufficiently typical to appear no strangers to 
the reader. 

The appearance of Mussolini is dramatically prepared; we 
see him through the eyes of his admirer Temple, ‘ the little 
drawing-room gentleman’; of his adversary Gemma; of the 
open-minded Oxford don, Roger; of his enthusiastic young 
worshipers Dick and Patsey. 
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This, however, is the weakest part of the book. Gemma’s 








case against Fascism reminds one just a little of Voltaire’s the 
defence of Catholicism in the Lettres Philosophiques ; belong- the 
ing to a party that had been engaged in a winning struggle cis 
against Bolshevism throughout Italy, she is made to speak las 
as if that struggle had been unsuccessful, to accept the myth ba 
of the Mussolini-Liberator, the ‘ choice of servitudes ’ as readily 
as an English visitor to Italy; even to speak of drains with it 9 
awed wonder, as though no such thing had been heard of | Ita 
before the March on Rome. s to 
The presentation of Mussolini himself is a disappointment ; pa 
he is stylised and even a little conventional—the perennial go 
Strong Man of fiction, corresponding also to a dream as old ha’ 
as humanity of the strong ruler who shall restore peace from pa 
above. By placing the scene in 1923, and thus considering Af 
him only from the point of view of a period when he was the 
still a ‘dark horse,’ Mrs. Ward has renounced any attempt tio 
at realistic portrayal. She has thus sought to avoid the ugly no 
snag of the Matteotti murder in 1924 and the official protection mz 
accorded the murderers. Yet in the year of her tale the Govern- po 
ment approval of the murder of twenty-two workmen in Turin th 
was still fresh in men’s minds, with the amnesty for all Fascist So 
‘ offences committed for national ends,’ which gave official Fz 
sanction to the immoral principle that the end justifies the de 
means. Mrs. Ward is evidently unaware of such incidents as th 
these, otherwise she would have felt bound to present her mi 
protagonist in a somewhat different light. pr 
Her Mussolini, however, if he cannot stand as a fact, helps ar 
to create a thrilling piece of fiction. su 
B.B.C. de 
Benito Mussouini. An Introduction to the Study of Fascism. | Jy 
By Spencer Jones, M.A. (Hunter and Longhurst; paper, | 4, 
2/- net). - 
This volume is mainly historical. We have a very rapid 
sketch of some of the social movements in Italy before the war; | we 
then' the narrative of the war up to the disaster of Caporetto © th 
in 1917; the rally to the appeal of the King, the recovery, and — = 
the victory of the Piave. This serves as an introduction to | ur 
the main narrative ; the complicated political situation after the | ar 
Armistice, the attempt to set up a Socialist Revolutionary State, | T| 
the appearance of Mussolini, the organization of the Black- | ty 
shirts, and his march on Rome. This is all simply and ade- }) gc 
quately told. | om 
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It was a harder task to put together from very varied sources 
the narrative of more recent events, of reforms and experiments 
that are still incomplete. It is extremely useful to have a con- 
cise narrative of the internal developments of Italy during the 
last three years. The book ends with an account of the Fascist 
band itself and a sketch of its leader. 

Fascism is, above all, a domestic question. To understand 
it we must go, as Mr. Spencer goes, to the internal history of 
Italy and mainly to social and economic history; certainly not 
to discontented Tyrolese who find themselves Austrian in sym- 
pathy in an area geographically Italian; still less ought we to 
go to refugee members of secret societies or political rivals who 
have succeeded in getting space in a Paris or London news- 
paper. Fascism involves no particular Mediterranean or North 
African or Balkan policy. These are accidental and depend on 
the absolute necessity of an outlet for surplus Italian popula- 
tion which far exceeds the United States quota. Fascism has 
nothing to do with the ‘ Roman Question,’ however much that 
may interest the ecclesiastical circles from which comes a pro- 
portion of our Italian news. Fascism is not a philosophical 
theory of the State to be discussed academically as even the 
Soviet system can be. No sane political thinker imagines 
Fascism in any other country. To admire the ideal implies no 
desire to see an attempt to set up something similar beyond 
the frontiers of Italy. Indeed, the attempt to invent and for- 
mulate a theory of Fascism and to express its principles is, at 
present, hardly to be commended. The hostile feelings it 
arouses are a sign of its importance and, so far, a proof of its 
success. Will it last? Its bitterest enemies admit that it has 
done much to restore discipline and order in a disorganised and 
confused country. Would any other methods than those of 
Mussolini have had any success at all in Italy? Could such a 
task have been accomplished without his energy, rhetoric, and 
melodrama? 

Mr. Spencer Jones fully realizes the stupendous nature of the 
work which Mussolini has undertaken. It is nothing less than 
the complete social, political and economic reform of a great 
Power, hampered as it is by several very special problems yet 
unsolved. This book is described modestly as an introduction ; 
and it is based to a large extent on Villari’s Awakening of Italy. 
The writer’s special contribution and the part to which one 
turns with the greatest profit is the chapter in which he de- 
scribes the Third Moment of Fascism—the contemporary move- 
ments in Italy, the widespread and far-reaching social experi- 
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ments which are being made. On the success of these experi- 
ments, particularly of the Fascist Corporations, depends the 
permanence of Fascism, not perhaps as an ideal of patriotism, 
co-operation and discipline, but as a practical system of govern- 
ment in Italy. With industrial reorganisation and welfare- 
work there are necessarily combined comprehensive reforms in 
local government, most familiar to us perhaps in the new régime 
in Rome and its town-planning schemes, but even more im- 
portant in the North of Italy. 

It must be admitted that some applications of Fascism to 
economic theory give rise to uneasy feelings, just as some of 
the earlier methods of the Fascist band are hard to justify in 
any ordinary condition of society. It seems a little doubtful 
if the antithesis, Fascism versus Socialism, is quite adequate 
to explain the Fascist ideal, as now and then Mr. Spencer 
Jones suggests. This antithesis plays a dramatic part in the 
life-story of Mussolini. In modern Italy the Fascist movement 
necessarily clashed with Socialist organizations. But Social- 
ism is in the position of having elaborated a theory, or several 
theories ; it is based on principles which we may like or dis- 
like; but they are formulated, and we can judge their moral 
value. Fascism does not have a theory; it is not fair to seek 
for it in Mussolini’s oratory, for there we find exaggerations due 
to circumstances. If taken literally they involve ideas of the 
supremacy of the State in every sphere, and they are open to 
the same condemnation as has been passed on certain Socialist 
theories. Hints of similar condemnation of Fascist theory are 
not wanting. If the Third Moment is fruitful and per- 
manent, its time will come for a statement of its principles. 


All that we can say at present is that the Fascist régime ap-° 


peals to ideals of discipline and patriotism as few national 
movements have done, and it is the creation of one man, 
Benito Mussolini. W.J.A. 


EucuaRist AND SacriFice. By F. Crawford Burkitt. (W. 
Heffer and Sons; paper, 26pp. ; 6d. net.) 


The gist, if not the aim, of this pamphlet is in these final 
words of Professor Burkitt : ‘The English Reformers rejected 
Transubstantiation. In Cranmer’s view the bread remains 
bread, and the wine remains wine, even after consecration... 
Where is the Sacrifice in the English Communion service? 
Surely in this, that the congregation, having confessed, been 
shriven (sic!), having assisted at the due consecration of the 
bread and wine, and finally having received their own portion, 
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do then and there offer unto God, themselves, their souls and 
bodies, like a reasonable service. By what has gone before, 
so far as ritual, both of words and actions, can effect anything 
at all, the congregation have been hallowed unto the Body of 
Christ .... This is the Sacrifice of the existing English Use; 
this explains the dislocation and disorder that unthinking 
persons find in it’ (p. 26). 

We have no means of selecting from the various theories 
of the English Use what is the one we may consider authentic 
and official. Perhaps the prolonged discussions over the New 
Prayer Book may cause some authoritative statement to 
emerge. 

As Professor Burkitt’s pamphlet is so designedly a contri- 
bution to these discussions, we shall not attempt any more 
hazardous task than that of praying that the labours of so 
many earnestly religious men may not accentuate our religious 
divisions. 

But Professor Burkitt has gone beyond the evidence when 
he states that it is in the post-consecration prayer that accord- 
ing to Catholic theory . . . we have the act of sacrifice which 
is performed by man to God, not (like other things in the 
Canon) by God through man to man’ (p. 17). This theory of 
John Eck may be said to have died in childhood ! 

V.McN. 


LIFE, CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF DESIDERIUS ERASMUS OF 
RoTreRDAM. By John Joseph Mangan, A.M., M.D. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; two vols. ; 25/ net.) 


A man ‘ small of stature, infirm in health, querulous in man- 
ner,’ a neurasthenic, inconsistent in word and deed, an egoist 
to the core, ridden by an obsession against the Religious 
Orders, by nature and by training a scholar and no theologian, 
such is the Erasmus Dr. Mangan presents to us. He claims 
that his reading of the works and correspondence of the great 
humanist has led him to this view. The numerous selections 
from the writings of Erasmus, quoted in these two volumes, 
bear out many of Dr. Mangan’s contentions. The wavering 
attitude of Europe’s most prominent scholar at the time of the 
Lutheran revolt is well illustrated by this method of quotation. 

From the number of editions issued in each of the principal 
European States, Dr. Mangan attempts to determine which 
works of Erasmus exercised the greatest influence, in what 
countries, and for how long. Useful conclusions are drawn, 
although the question of population has been overlooked. 
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Whilst Dr. Mangan allows Erasmus to speak for himself, 
he attempts one or two explanations of the contradictory 
character with which he is dealing. Much, he thinks, must 
be laid at the door of a neurotic temperament, as well as the 
prevalent doctrinal uncertainty to which the Council of Trent 
was to put an end. He also sees in Erasmus a constant 
struggle between an admiration for the heroism of St. Jerome 
and an attraction to the ‘ extensive and peculiar ’ independence 
of Laurentius Valla. 

The whole work proves how much the accepted views of the 
Renaissance and its relation to the Reformation need revising 
before any just estimate can be made of the humanistic contri- 
bution to religious life and thought. The book is well pre- 
sented, and we have discoverd only two misprints of any 
consequence. Considering the amount of trouble Dr. Mangan 
has taken in translating the numerous extracts, twenty-five 
shillings is not an exorbitant price. 

R.F.T. 


THouGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES for every day in the year. 
Compiled and arranged by Alan G. McDougall. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne ; 2/6 net.) 


Short extracts from St. Francis, some containing but one 
sentence, selected for their pithy spiritual wisdom and in 
general accord with the devotions appropriate to each month. 
A practical little volume for those who like such collections 
of thoughts, and a stimulus to deeper reading in the ‘ gentle 
Saint.’ 


Our Way anv Our Lirg. An abridged edition of Christ in His 
Mysteries. By the late Right Rev. Dom Columba Mar- 
mion, O.S.B., Abbot of Maredsous Abbey. Edited by a 
nun of Tyburn Convent. (London: Sands and Co., 1927; 
3/6 net.) 


Many reviewers of the English translations of Abbot Mar- 
mion’s well-known spiritual works have expressed the opinion 
that they tended to diffuseness and would benefit by condensa- 
tion. That suggestion has evidently been accepted by the 
zealous translator, and here we have a condensed edition of 
Christ in His Mysteries. The twenty conferences of that book 
are reduced to sixteen, and are so much abridged as well, 
that we estimate that the present volume is no more than one 
quarter the size of the original. We are not sure, we confess, 
that the abridgement has not been somewhat too drastic; yet 
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we gladly acknowledge that the conciseness of the present 
volume will attract and hold many readers who were daunted 
by the length of the other. So far as we have tested it, the 
work of abridgement is well done, and we heartily commend 
the book to the public, : 
j.M. 


DEVOTIONAL AND ASCETIC PRACTICES IN THE MIDDLE AcES. By 
Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B. English edition prepared by 
G. C. Bateman. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 5/- 
net.) 

This is a volume full of interest and fascination. The learned 
author discusses the attitudes of prayer and the origins and 
history of certain specific devotional practices. With an obvious 
mastery of his material and a convincing competence, he shows 
us the beginnings and steady growth of several important 
elements in modern piety. To each chapter is appended a 
generous body of notes, with abundant references, so that the 
student will be able to pursue the subjects in further detail. 
The translation is well done. We should like to commend the 
book to all who are interested in the history of devotion. 

J.M. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES AND THE EPISTLES 
oF St. Paut. By Evelyn Parker. With maps. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Ltd.; 3/6 net.) 


This little manual is designed principally for those who are 
preparing for the teaching profession, and has the excellent 
aim of equipping them with a knowledge that will enable them 
to make a profitable use of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul when teaching Christian doctrine. After 
a brief introductory chapter on the Roman world to which 
St. Paul preached, the author devotes about half of the book to 
a historical commentary on Acts, passing rapidly through the 
first twelve chapters and dealing more fully with the others, 
and in the other half of the book groups in five chapters the 
main outlines of St. Paul’s teaching on some fundamental 
points of doctrine. She suggests somewhere that the direct- 
ness of St. Luke’s narrative may be due to the humility of 
which the Acts themselves give ample proof. The same kind 
of spirit is evident in her own work, a sincere and humble 
desire to get at the meaning, to reach beyond words to things. 
With this purpose she has gathered together information about 
the world in which the authors and the actors lived. But, 
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what is still more important, she has evidently thought 
patiently and reverently over the text itself, and this effort to 
inform her own mind with its meaning has enabled her to 
express herself with a pleasing individuality and reality. This 
is particularly evident in her pages on the Epistles of St. 
Paul. She is convinced that these Epistles are not for the 
professed theologian only, but ‘are a treasury from which 
everyone can take something.’ And we feel she is speaking 
from experience when she adds: ‘ Those who have the duty 
of teaching Christian doctrine will find that the vital influence 
of the Epistles of St. Paul will not only greatly strengthen 
and enrich their teaching, but. will bestow on them personally 
the incomparable benefit of contact with one of the greatest 
and most lovable characters in the calendar of the Saints’ 
(p. 75). Those for whom the book is intended will derive much 
profit both from the matter contained in it and from the spirit 
that animates it. L.W. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE Psatms. By T. E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.; two vols.; 25/- 
net.) 


The Psalms in their Hebrew form present many difficulties, 
but they present still more in the version to be found in the 
Vulgate and the Breviary, a version we owe to St. Jerome’s 
revision of a Latin translation of a Greek translation. Those 
who have to make of this version their daily prayer-book will 
be grateful to Dr. Bird for the help towards understanding it 
which he gives them in a commentary he has written with 
their needs in view. About ninety pages of the work are occu- 
pied with an introduction treating of such subjects as ‘ Hebrew 
Poetry,’ ‘ Authorship of the Psalms,’ ‘ Subject of the Psalms,’ 
and the remaining eight hundred are given to the Commentary. 
Here Dr. Bird takes each psalm separately, discusses in a 
short introduction its authorship and subject, prints the Bre- 
viary version, then gives his own English translation of the 
psalm, justifies this by short observations on the Hebrew text 
and the different versions, and finally gives notes explaining 
the meaning of the psalm verse by verse. He has evidently 
studied the best sources of information industriously, and 
priests and ecclesiastical students, for whom the work is in- 
tended, will find in it much help for a more intelligent reading 
of the Psalter. 

Dr. Bird is not altogether free from the besetting fault of 
commentators, the prosaic explanation of the obvious. Could 
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priests and ecclesiastical students not be trusted to understand 
Psalm vi, 7, 8, without the explanation: ‘7. Sleepless and 
tearful nights afflict the sorrowful Psalmist. 8. His eyes are 
sunken, and he is become like an old man.’ ? The room of 
such explanations is surely better than their company. And 
the same applies to the curiously named ‘ Note on Historical 
Criticism ’ on page 49. : L.W. 


Newman As A Man oF Letters. By Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D. 
(London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1927; 7/6 net.) 


One might easily be unjust to this book. Written by an 
American, it is based to some extent on lectures delivered at 
various schools and clubs in the United states. To an English- 
man it will seem to be long-winded, and to tell him many 
things he knew already. Again, audiences have to be kept 
awake and to be made to feel a lump in their throat at regular 
intervals: this, no doubt, explains why we are occasionally 
given what would seem to be the equivalent of close-ups—there. 
is an amusing one on pp. 154-156—and also at times some- 
thing that it is very hard to distinguish from sob-stuff. All 
the same, the author has studied Newman assiduously, and he 
writes well, achieving indeed at times a neatness of phrasing 
that is remarkable. Of his ten chapters only the ninth is en- 
titled ‘ Newman as a Man of Letters,’ and the others treat of 
him as Teacher, Poet, Historian, Controversialist and the rest. 
If the stream of the author’s criticism does not run very deep, 
it certainly covers a wide field. He does not stint his informa- 
tion; when he has to speak to us of the Apologia, we are 
introduced first of all to Cellini, Casanova, Alfieri, and others. 
On the whole the book seems more suited to American readers. 
But Englishmen will read it with profit, if for no other reason 
than that in its pages Newman often comes clearly before us 
as the great witness to the Unseen. For, though he calls his 
book Newman as a Man of Letters, the author has not for- 
gotten that Newman ridiculed the notion that style was a kind 
of veneer, holding it to be the very outflowing of the mind and 
personality of the writer. L.W. 


THe MarriaGE oF St, Francis. A translation by C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., of Henri Ghéon’s La Vie Profonde de St. 
Francois. (Sheed and Ward; 3/6 net.) 


Time was when any connection with the French stage was 
disreputable, but now is Saul indeed among the prophets, and 
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cries in the wilderness to those whom, perhaps, no other voice 
will reach. This small book is the second of ‘ The Readers’ 
Theatre ’ series, and a translation of the seventh of Les Cahiers 
du Théatre Chrétien. 


Father Martindale has done a marvellous piece of work. 
When we find him, breathless for want of time and space, 
panting out popular articles in weekly papers, and compare 
them with passages from St. Ignatius in Commanders-in-Chief 
or the last chapter of St. Paul, we wonder sadly, remembering 
the decadence of other excellent Catholic writers, whether the 
wider spread of truth must needs demand the sacrifice of 
literary worth. But here all our fears are at rest. 


It seems that a translator—especially from French into 
English—must choose between writing good English and giv- 
ing an accurate rendering of his author’s thought. On opening 
The Marriage of St. Francis—which gives no hint of being a 
translation—you will take for granted that Father Martindale 
has chosen the first alternative, and has made almost as free 
with the play as he has with its title. But if you have the 
curiosity to compare it with the original, you will be astounded 
to see that it is rendered not only in substance but with 
literal accuracy, and this even in the quatrains of the first 
act. Yet there is hardly a word but is in harmony, not only 
with literary correctness, but with all that is most subtle in the 
genius of our language: indeed, I have found only one phrase 
that may be called in question—namely, ‘ to improvise myself,’ 
on page 64. 

To an English reader the translation even seems better than 
the original; and he will probably agree with Father Martin- 
dale in wishing the last act omitted (it is difficult for the lay 
mind to conceive of a scene from convent life as it really is, 
unlit by the glamour of a slightly sentimental romanticism), 
and with his criticism of the bird scene, though we would 
rather miss nothing of the birds’ conversation if it can be 
given (perhaps by voices off) without the too pantomimic effect 
of the parts being played by children. The use made of music 
throughout the play should have a wonderful effect if Ghéon 
has but found a Wagner for his purpose. 

Former successes of religious drama in this country promise 
a wide welcome for such plays as The Marriage of St. Francis ; 
and the proposed plan of opening a Catholic Theatre in London 
for their production is worth the prayers and co-operation of 
English Catholics. 


M.B. 
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Emity Hickey, Port, Essayvist, Prrcrtu. A Memoir. By Enid 
Dinnis. (Harding and More, Ltd., 119 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.) 


This slender volume will be treasured by many a friend of 
Emily Hickey; and it will not be surprising if the number of 
those friends be increased by the glimpses the Memoir gives 
of the last days of one who in life loved and was loved by 
many. 

+ earlier days the ‘. . . . brilliant essayist, the erudite 
student of early English texts, the spoiled child of the Vic- 
torian verse-makers and co-founder of the Browning Society,’ 
had desired that her name might not be ‘ writ in water’; but 
towards the end, turning from all that might have seemed 
best to promise the realisation of her wish, she smiled a smile 
of amusement. ‘ That doesn’t matter!’ she said, and thereby 
unconsciously showed the achievement of her desire. For truly 
it is not in water that are written the names of those by whom 
is trodden so faithfully and valiantly such a road as lies 
between Michael Villiers and Jesukin. 

Latterly critics, when they criticised at all, talked of ‘ de- 
cline’ and ‘failing powers,’ but the Pilgrim had by then 
progressed so far on her journey as to be able to laugh at 
them and at the poet of long ago who might have cared for 
their verdict. ; 

‘Just before the last unconscious hours the blind eyes 
suddenly gazed out seeingly. ‘‘I can see!’ she exclaimed 
delightedly. ‘‘ I can see something. Something white.’’ The 
watcher could see nothing save the eager face, alight with the 
well-known expression of joyous interest in something new 
and wonder-worthy. The gaze lasted some moments. Then 
she murmured ‘‘ My darling!’’ The rest is her secret.’ 

The Memoir, of which only five hundred copies have been 
printed, is completed by a selection of Miss Hickey’s poems 
and a very charming portrait. 

M.D. 


In a Kinc’s GARDEN. Tales of the Missions. By Mary Alice 
Vialls. (Sands and Co., London; 5/- net.) 


No greater praise can be bestowed on this collection of 
stories, sketches of missionary heroism in many lands, than 
to say that they forcibly bring to mind words uttered by the 
Holy Father at the close of the Missionary Exhibition held in 
the Vatican last year. We quote them here, confident that a 
book such as Miss Vialls’s, with its added power of the printed 
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word, will have no small share in bringing about the realisation 
of the Holy Father’s desires. 

° . two things are especially required—that a much 
beats number of labourers . . . . be sent forth into the 
vast and boundless regions that still lack Christian culture, 
and also that the faithful should understand with what keen- 
ness, constancy in prayer, and with what generosity they 
should combine to promote a work so holy and so fruitful. 
And we count it well pleasing to God that, at the sight, and, 
as it were, display of divine grace together with human mag- 
nanimity and nobility, many young hearts were enkindled by 
the sparks of apostolic charity; and we have good reason for 
anticipating that in the future this admiration will not be 
void of fruit... .’ (Encyclical of His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
on the propagation of the Faith.) 

M.D. 


LaviceRig. By Francis Jammes. (Flammarion, editeur, 12 francs.) 


Flammarion starts a series, Les Grands Cceurs, to consist 
of studies by Georges Goyau, Colette Yver, Réné Bazin, Pére 
Sertillanges, Pére Janvier and many others, with the biography 
which we have received. Any page of it compels the admission, 
c’est bien Lavigerie—et Jammes; for neither of these lions 
was ever trained to do anything tamely. The poet can write 
without excitants, as we know from the three precious volumes 
of his Mémoires ; and the great missionary cardinal as a subject 
has assembled all his powers of narration. The first scenes 
unroll in Jammes’ own land: Bayonne, Cambo and the Basque 
country. The story is the spiritual conquest of Africa; pat- 
riotism, and a rough and tumble with which the vast form and 
mighty spirit of the principal figure are in perfect scale. Here 
evidently is first-class matter for interpretation; as symbolical 
handling of a simple theme we think that it could not be 
surpassed; and not one word of it, even the merriest, but 
advances the kingdom of Christ. 

J.G. 


Epgn’s FourFotp River. An Instruction on Contemplative 
Life and Prayer. Edited by a monk of Parkminster. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2/6 net.) 


This little treatise was composed for the monks of Witham 
Charterhouse (Somerset), and dedicated to that Bovo who 
succeeded St. Hugh of Lincoln in the priorship. It dates from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Under the names of 
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the four rivers of Paradise: Phison, Gihon, Tigris and 
Euphrates, the author discourses of ghostly reading, of medita- 
tion, of prayer, and of work. Especially does he speak of 
prayer. His treatment is summary, and he does not profess to 
be original or profound; but the reader will find much sound 
advice, quaintly but well expressed. He will find also, in the 
Introduction, some useful historical commentary, and a short 
spiritual instruction, in the spirit of the book, which is really 
admirable in its directness and lucidity. We congratulate the 
Orchard Series on its new member. 
J.M. 


TERESA HELENA HIGGINSON, 1844-1905. By Cecil Kerr. 
(Sands and Co. ; 6/- net.) 


The shorter life of Teresa Higginson, written a few years 
ago by Father O’Sullivan, O.S.B., left a fuller and more precise 
account desirable for several reasons. 

Teresa Higginson’s life appears supernaturally more extra- 
ordinary because it was naturally so ordinary. Among the 
most commonplace work and surroundings, this ecstatica lived 
only on the Blessed Sacrament, sometimes brought to her 
miraculously two or three times a day, received the stigmata 
and joyfuliy did bodily penance surpassing that of the austerest 
saints. Some rather refreshing humorous relief is added to 
the book by the banality of Teresa’s surroundings, her own 
naivety, and the terms in which the witnesses of her daily life 
give their testimony (one of her companions always alludes to 
Teresa’s ecstasies as ‘ popping off ’). 

It is remarkable that an elementary school teacher, with less 
education, moreover—to judge by the spelling and punctuation 
of her letters—than is demanded by the Board of Education to- 
day, and with a curious inability to read spiritual books, should 
describe the mystical marriage and other supreme graces in a 
way that harmonises perfectly with the words of masters in 
mystic theology. The same may be said of her explanation of 
the devotion to our Lord’s Sacred Head as the shrine of the 
faculties of His Soul and the seat of Divine Wisdom, a devotion 
which, if her revelations are true, is to hold a most important 
place in the Church, to be ‘ the one great means of the conver- 
sion of England,’ and to counteract the anarchy of intellectual 
pride which so degrades the minds and souls of men to-day. 

As to virtue, which is all the Church demands in the lives of 
those whom she canonises, Canon Snow, Teresa’s director for 
the last twenty years of her life, believed that the only matter 
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for absolution she ever had to confess was having once, at the 
age of four, failed to answer when her mother called her. 

Miss Kerr has avoided the biographer’s common danger of 
being too subjective, by allowing Teresa to speak for herself 
when possible in the letters to her directors, and, where these 
are not forthcoming, has related facts simply, truly, and with 
little comment. The book is, at the same time, sympathetic 
and never dry. M.B. 


Davip Arnot. By Michael Barrington. (Crosby Lockwood ; 
7/6 net.) 


Here is a good story thoroughly well told. David Arnot is 
an attractive and idealistic yqung Scottish doctor living in the 
late seventeenth century, and conducting his science on the 
finest twentieth century principles. He leaves fortune and re- 
nown in Padua to devote his inspiration and love to his fanatic- 
ally Calvinistic Mother-land. He makes a beautiful friendship 
with the Laird of Rusco, but Lady Rusco falls in love with him : 
the consequences are dramatically set forth, and are signally 
free from emotionalism. David Arnot is a hero to be wel- 
comed in ‘ the coster-monger times’ of fictional heroes, though 
Catholics may regret that his idealism was not completer, as 
alone it could have been, in the Catholic Faith. Mr. Barrington 
while writing with admirable restraint, creates vital characters 
and vivid settings for the action. The story is generally very 
serious, but there are in it touches of keen, dry humour. It 
must be added that the book is excellently printed and produced. 

R.R. 


Tue Waite FRIARS oR CARMELITES. By Rev. P. R. McCaffrey, 
O.Carm. (H. M. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin, 1926; 15/- 
net.) 


Though he shed some unwelcome notoriety on his ancient 
Order, the apostate Bale made a little restitution by. preserving 
to posterity much of the history of the English Carmelites. 
Most of this has however been inaccessible to the reading 
public, and we have to thank Father McCaffrey for an interest- 
ing and ample account of the White Friars both at home and 
abroad. Had England remained true to the Faith a niche in 
her temple of fame might have been reserved for more than 
one celebrated English Carmelite; as it is, the most famous 
White Friars are comparatively unknown, although Thomas 
Netter of Walden and the exemplary Bishop Patrington still 
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obtain a certain renown amongst historians. As a rule, no pre- 
Reformation theologian stands much chance of fame unless his 
writings evince heretical or anti-papal tendencies. If his works 
fulfil this condition he is often a great man indeed; if, on the 
contrary, he appears orthodox, then he is drily scholastic. 

But not only great names disappeared at the Reformation. 
Great buildings also were destroyed, so that few remains testify 
to a former magnificence. Some of these are pictured in this 
book, and we could have wished for more—especially we should 
have welcomed a drawing or photograph of the beautiful en- 
trance of the Whitefriars’ house at Lynn. The work, though 
admirably done, suffers from a defective index, for, although 
the index at first sight seems a copious one, a little searching 
through the book reveals great gaps in reference. Nor is there 
a list of illustrations, which would have been welcome. 


.G. 


Tue CuurcH AND Divorce. By the Rev. Thomas Mahon, 
S.T.L., etc., Summerhill College, Sligo, Ireland. (Herder; 
pp. 76; 8vo. ; 4/- net.) 

This is an excellent discussion of the problem arising from 
Matt. v and xix as compared with the parallel passages in 
Mark x, Luke xvi, and St. Paul. Dr. Mahon does well to point 
out that whereas in Matt. v our Lord is content to assert that a 
man who puts away his innocent wife is responsible for her 
subsequent sin—if she falls into it—in Matt. xix He is simply 
and solely answering the question put to Him : whether, namely, 
a man is free to marry again if he has put away his wife for 
any other cause than her adultery. His answer is in the nega- 
tive; He does not treat of the question whether he is free to 
remarry if he put her away because of her adultery. 

Further still : whereas in Matt. v we have the clause ‘ except 
it be for fornication,’ meaning that such is the sole cause 
legitimating any ‘ putting away ’ or separation, in xix the clause 
is wrongly translated ‘ except it be for fornication,’ which would 
mean—as correctly above—‘ except on the supposition that she 
has committed fornication; but in this chapter, xix, the alter- 
native cases supposed are: putting her away ‘ for fornication ’ 
and ‘ putting her away for some trifling cause,’ and the clause 
here should run—as in the Greek—‘ not for fornication,’ that is 
putting her away for ‘a non-fornication-cause’ as opposed to 
a ‘ fornication-cause.’ 

The latter portion of the treatise is taken up with an interest- 
ing discussion of the historical interpretation of these passages. 
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The exegesis suffers from being too condensed ; for example, 
the distinction between ‘ separation ’ and ‘ divorce ’ is not suffi- 
ciently emphasized ; nor is it made clear that the clause ‘ except 
it be for fornication ’ does not mean that re-marriage is lawful 
on the supposition of her guilt, but that it alone justifies 
‘separation.’ This fact—ignored by so many non-Catholi: 
writers—is taken for granted, but it needs emphasizing. ‘ Shall ’ 
and ‘will,’ ‘should’ and ‘would’ get rather mixed up now 
and again (pp. 25 and 30), while there is a disconcerting ‘ but’ 
on p. 60; lastly, why write ‘ Mileve’ instead of Milevis? 
H.P. 


Tue Mission Boy. A Romance of New Africa. By Joseph 
Cayzac, C.S.Sp. (London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ;,3/- net.) 

To give the native—African or otherwise—an imperfect form 
of Christianity is wrong. To foist on him a ready-made, fully- 
developed European civilisation is foolish. To give him both 
spells disaster. 

Josue Kangoma, ‘ the Mission Boy,’ is a case in point. He 
receives his education from John English, a Protestant mis- 
sionary. He also receives ‘the religion of the Bible, and the 
Bible only.’ He dons a suit of European clothes and sets forth 
on his career. 

In his first position of trust he forges a cheque, and for this 
spends two years in jail. No sooner out than he is again given 
a post of trust, and is almost at once involved in an anti-White 
campaign. 

It all ends in murder, riot, and the deportation of ‘ the Mis- 
sion Boy.’ Poor fellow! he is the victim of circumstance and 
a (not unnaturally) swelled head. 

* The book is irritating in its English. The almost continuous 
use of the pluperfect makes one wonder when ‘the real story is 
going to begin. Our old friend, the split infinitive, crops up 
several times. The two words ‘ white’ and ‘man’ are always 
printed as one, and what Protestant missionary would ever 
think of giving one of his converts a name from the Douay ver- 
sion of the Bible? 

But these are minor defects in a book which, although it is 
sad and depressing, is yet well worth reading. Father Cayzac 
was himself a missionary in Africa, and knows what he is 
speaking about. The lesson which the story implicitly teaches 
is this—the Catholic Faith alone can civilize the African, for 
it alone has deep and stable principles, and is for all men and 
all times the Truth. And it is the Truth which makes men 
free. G.B. 
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THE POLITICAL THEORY OF DON STURZO 


T° many Catholics the condemnation of the Action 
Francaise by the Holy See has brought a sharp 
awakening, firstly to the dangers of dependence on a 
movement of alien spirit, and secondly to the need 
for a political theory giving full and adequate expres- 
sion to the Catholic ideal. 

In view of this a study of the work of Don Luigi 
Sturzo is of especial interest, a work of which the in- 
forming principle, constant and invariable, has been 
the effort to permeate the political and social life of 
his country with the religious, moral and social ele- 
ments of Christianity. 

If as a theorist this distinguished Sicilian priest ranks 
among the foremost political thinkers of the day, it is 
impossible to dissociate his theory and his practice, 
for he has invariably translated his ideas into action. 

His early education was classical and literary, with 
aesthetic tendencies, giving a large place to scholas- 
tic philosophy. Having completed his theological 
studies with the Jesuits of the Gregorian University 
of Rome he became professor of philosophy and 
political economy in the seminary of his native Calta- 
girone. Rerum Novarum was then four years old 
and the Christian Democratic movement in the ardour 
of its first youth. Under its influence his free hours 
were given to work among the peasants and workers 
whom he organised in co-operative, agricultural bank- 
ing associations and trade unions, helping them in 
their fight against usury and exploitation. 

These activities, the charitable institutions and 
municipal bodies of which he was administrator, his 
work for afforestation, his position as Mayor for fif- 
teen years of a city of 50,000 inhabitants, as General 
Vice-President of the Association of Italian Munici- 
palities, as Secretary General of Catholic Action, as 
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founder of the National Foundation for War Orphans, 
of the National Emigration Association, and institu- 
tions of kindred nature, make him appear more the 
man of action than the student. But his writings and 
speeches reveal that this practical energy was the fruit 
of deep convictions, of a sense of a religious aposto- 
late, of a synthetic vision seeing always the contin- 
gent and transitory as against a background of the 
spiritual and eternal. 

The interplay of theory and practice has produced 
the first characteristic of his political thought—its 
realism, resulting in a conception not static but dyna- 
mic, pursuing events in their fluid progression, dream- 
ing of no Utopia, past or to come, but seeing in the 
play of contrary forces a law of progress. 

In a lecture of 1902 he upheld the thesis that the 
social struggle is a necessary law of progress, as 
opposed to the Socialist conviction of the possibility 
of a static and absolute social harmony on earth. 

‘ But if the term of our efforts, the crown of our 
victory,’ he concludes, ‘ were to be an absolute—in- 
definite, may be, but contained within the bounds of 
time and space; if all good were to be achieved here 
below even though indefinitely and progressively, and 
all truth to be transmuted into the successive reality 
of the contingent, then we should cease to be rational 
men, to aspire to the infinite . . . Confined to earth, 
either our personal happiness would become every- 
thing or we should be absorbed in the collective happi- 
ness; our own limits, or those of society, would de- 
prive us of the indefinite energy of life and the reality 
of happiness; the contrast between the limit of the 
real and the infinite of the ideal would make us tend 
to annihilation ; Nietsche would be in the right. 

‘The goal of our strivings is higher, though our- 
selves and society form its necessary object. Amid 
the turmoil of the relative we may gaze at the abso- 
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lute and even in the extremity of misery and distress 
exclaim serenely with Job, ‘‘ 1 know that I shall rise 
again and in my flesh I shall see my God.” With this 
as its goal society realises its destinies.’ 

The Popular Party which he founded in 1919 gave 
to his convictions their greatest concrete expression. 
Its motto was Libertas, its aim ‘ To replace, by con- 
stitutional methods, a centralising State seeking to re- 
strict all power of organisation, all activity municipal 
and individual, by a truly popular State recognising 
the bounds of its activities, respectful of natural 
groupings and organisms—the family, classes, muni- 
cipalities—respectful of the individual and encourag- 
ing to private enterprise ’ (Appeal, January 8th, 1919). 

In political liberty Don Sturzo believes ardently, in 
that it offers the best protection for minorities, allows 
the play of forces making for progress, and responds 
to the present state of social evolution. The reaction 
after the abuse of authority, he remarks significantly, 
is invariably worse than after an abuse of liberty. His 
greatest Battles have been fought in the name of 
liberty—for the schools, to free them from the State 
monopoly, for the freedom of the Christian Trade 
Unions, oppressed by the Socialist monopoly, for the 
freedom and self-government of towns and provinces, 
stifled by State interference. 

His conception of the State, which he defines as 
‘ Society politically organised,’ to be identified neither 
with the nation or the regime, is equally opposed to 
Liberal atomism, Socialist collectivism, and the 
ethical or pantheistic State tending to concentrate all 
activities in itself. The programme of the Party in- 
sists on the natural rights which the State may not 
over-ride, which by their autonomy provide a dynamic 
element making for progress. The State is not the 
whole. Nor can the attitude of the State to the 
Church be that of a whole to a part. The constitu- 
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tional State corresponds to the present stage of civili- 
sation, and can be perfected by a better and more in- 
tensive participation of the people. 

In the programme of the Popular Party he set forth 
his ideas of reform, administrative, electoral (uphold- 
ing woman suffrage and Proportional Representation), 
moral (defending the family and childhood), educa- 
tional, economic (the organisation of the productive 
forces of the country), social (giving legal recognition 
to class organisation, developing the arbitration sys- 
tem and encouraging legislation national and inter- 
national), religious (the freedom and independence 
of the Church). Internationally, he upheld the 
League of Nations, its corollaries of arbitration and 
disarmament, and the work of the International 
Labour Office. And all these definite proposals drew 
their raison d’ étre from the one Christian ideal of life, 
without ever confusing the Church with the social and 
political activities of Catholics. 

In five books Don Sturzo has outlined his political 
ideal. Dall ’/dea al Fatto, 1921; Riforma Statale e 
Indirizzi politici, 1923; Popolarismo e Fascismo, 
1924; Pensiero anti-Fascista, 1925; Italy and Fas- 
cismo, 1926 (Faber and Gwyer). They mark the 
phases of a great battle, a battle that seems lost, with 
the overthrow of all he fought for. Political liberties, 
representative government, democracy, morality in 
political life, municipal and regional self-government, 
agricultural reform, the Christian trade-union move- 
ment, the Popular Party—all have perished. 

But ideas out-live men, and his ideas have their 
place in the process of history. The Social struggle 
is a law of progress. ‘ In that struggle,’ he exclaimed 
in his last public speech in Italy, in the Turin Con- 
gress of April, 1923, ‘ men are defeated and fall, but 
ideas live and triumph.’ 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER, 
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ANGLICAN WITNESS TO ST. PETER 


[% The Dublin Review of July, 1893, Abbot Butler, 
O.S.B., writes: ‘ The first impression made upon 
our minds by the foregoing extract’ is that the argu- 
ments advanced in it are one and all quite familiar to 
us; they have been in common use for three centuries. 
Whence we gather that Bishop Lightfoot had really 
nothing to add to the case his predecessors had made 
out. This is, beyond doubt, a fact of no small 
importance. 

* But on second thoughts we realise that these argu- 
ments are here made to do a different duty from that 
assigned to them in their traditional use among Pro- 
testant controversialists. These latter denied that the 
Petrine texts had conferred any primacy on St. Peter; 
and in these circumstances the argument of equality 
drawn from the passages in St. Paul’s Epistles have 
had some weight. But unbelieving critics in Germany 
—men with no higher interests at stake than those of 
pure scholarship and accurate exegesis—have forced 
scholars of Bishop Lightfoot’s quality off the old 
Protestant ground. Now, therefore, that it is recog- 
nised our Lord did give St. Peter a primacy, these 
same arguments are put in evidence of the temporary 
character of that primacy. There has been a complete 
shifting of the ground’ (pp. 511-512). 

This brief comment of Abbot Butler will help the 
reader to see the following extracts in their true 
light :— 

g, 


BisHop LicHTFoot oF DurHAM made a name for 
profound ee by his edition of The Apostolic 
Fathers, especially St. Clement (1889-1890). He also 


? Bishop Lightfoot. Clem. Rom. ii, 489-490. 
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published Essays on the work entitled Supernatural 
Religion (1889) and Dissertations on the Apostolic 
Age (1892). ) 

He writes: ‘ Even a cursory glance at the history 
of the Apostles, so far as it appears in the Gospel 
records, reveals a certain primacy of St. Peter among 
the twelve. He holds the first place in all lists; he 
has a precedence of responsibility and temptation ; he 
sets the example of moral courage and of moral lapse. 
Above all, he receives special pastoral charges’ 
(Clem. Rom. ii, 481). 

In discussing the text of Matthew xvi, 18, ‘ Thou 
art Peter (Rock), and upon this Rock I will build my 
Church,’ he writes: ‘Our only guide is the logical 
connection of the passage. But there can be little 
doubt that the sense points not to Christ the speaker, 
but to Peter the person addressed, as the Rock’ 
(Clem. Rom. ii, 485-486). 

Again : ‘ Peter asserts his primacy in the foundation 
of the Christian Church .. . . he takes the initiative 
at all the great crises of its development.... The 
great conquest of all still awaited him. The Church 
must become a world-wide Church. . . . By virtue of 
his primacy Peter is chosen as the recipient of this 
revelation of revelations. ... Cornelius the heathen 
is baptised ; and at one stroke all the privileges of the 
Church are laid before the whole Christian world’ 


(Clem. Rom. ii, 489-490). 

Needless to add that, according to Bishop Light- 
foot, this divinely-given primacy ceased with the 
admission of the Gentiles into the Church. 


II. 


Fenton Joun Antony Hort, D.D. We will re- 
quote the words Dr. Hort writes on the alleged prim- 
acy of St. James at the Council of Jerusalem. ‘ There 
is nothing in St. Luke’s words which bears out what is 
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often said that St. James presided over the confer- 
ences at Jerusalem. If he had, it would be strange 
that his name should never be mentioned separately 
at the beginning. In the decisive speeches at the end, 
the lead is taken by St. Peter, the foremost of the 
twelve. Then, again, the words which begin his con- 
clusion, Wherefore my judgment is, cannot reason- 
ably be understood as an authoritative pronouncement 
by himself independently’ (7he Christian Ecclesia, 


1897, pp. 79-80). 
III. 


BisHop WeEsTCOTT, the fellow-worker and successor 
at Durham of Bishop Lightfoot, writes in his Gospel 
According to St. John, 1908: ‘ The notion that the 
author of the fourth Gospel wishes to present St. 
John as the victorious rival of St. Peter is based 
mainly on the incident at the Last Supper, when St. 
Peter beckoned on St. John to ask the question which 
he did not put himself (xiii, 24). . . . An examuina- 
tion of the narrative as a whole shows that it lends 
no support whatever to the theory of any thought of 
rivalry or comparison between St. Peter and St. John 
existing in the writer’s mind. St. John stands just as 
he stands in the Acts, silent, by the side of the Apostle 
to whom the office of founding the Church was 
assigned (cf. xxi, 21; Acts ili, 1). . . . Here, then, 
St. Peter takes the precedence; and elsewhere he 
occupies exactly the same place with regard to the 
Christian Society in the fourth Gospel as in the other 
three. He receives the promise of his significant sur- 
name (i, 42); he gives utterance to the critical confes- 
sion of Christ’s majesty (vi, 68); he is placed first (as 
it seems) at the foot-washing during the Last Supper 
(xiii, 6); he is conspicuous at the betrayal in defence 
of his Lord (xviii, 10); he stands patiently without the 
high priest’s door till he is able to obtain admission 
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(xviii, 16); the message of the Resurrection is brought 
to him, and to the other disciples only as second to 
him (xx, 2); he first sees the certain signs that Christ 
had risen (xx, 7); he directs the action of the group of 
apostles during their time of suspense (xxi, 3); he is 
the first to join the Lord upon the seashore, and the 
chief in carrying out His command (xxi, 7, 11); he 
receives at last the Great Commission (xxi, 15/f). 

*‘ The representative official precedence of St. Peter 
thus really underlies the whole narrative of the fourth 
Gospel’ (p. xxiii). 

The last scholarly conclusion of Bishop Westcott 
is of overwhelming importance. Not only did it unsay 
the polemics of three centuries; but it prepared the 
way for the sound scholars of England to see the 
de jure divino prerogatives of St. Peter in a scholarly 
non-polemical light.’ 


IV. 


Bishop HEADLAM OF GLOUCESTER writes in his 
recent work, /esus Christ in History and Faith: ‘ lf 
you will go into all the different expressions used in the 
famous passage addressed to St. Peter: The Gates of 
Hell; binding and loosing—the very phrase Simon Bar 
Jonah, they are all Jewish Aramaic expressions clearly 
belonging to a period before any Greek influence had 
come in. 

‘And the promise to Peter, which makes him what 
he is, described early in the New Testament as “‘ the 
First,’ harmonises exactly with the actual facts. 
Peter was the Leader of the Apostles in our Lord’s 
lifetime, and was the leader of the primitive Christian 
community. Is it not natural that he should owe his 
position to the appointment of his Master? Because 
this passage has had read into it things which are not 
contained in it, and has been used to support a form 
of Christian teaching which many of us do not believe, 
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there is no reason to suppose that it is not genuine’ 
(p. 221-222). ; 

This principle, enunciated so clearly by Bishop 
Headlam, should prove a peace-maker. If it is 
natural to think that the position actually claimed and 
obtained by St. Peter was due to his appointment by 
Jesus, is it not natural to suppose that the position 
actually claimed and obtained by the successors of St. 
Peter was due to their being the successors of St. 
Peter? It is surely not natural to suppose that the 
early Christians, who, at the cost of martyrdom, 
obeyed Jesus rather than the Empire, were so self- 
contradictory that they obeyed the Empire rather than 
Jesus in the supreme disciplinary matter of the visible 
Head of the Church. 


V. 


We have already called attention to Professor 
C. H. Turner’s remarkable articles on St. Peter in 
the New Testament, which appeared in Theology, 
1926 (August and October). As the writer of these 
articles is Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, 
and has a world-wide reputation for his scholarly 
books and editorship of the Journal of Theological 
Studies, the Petrine discussion may now be taken to 
have entered a new phase. 

The extracts we shall give will be but a handful 
from the generous scholarship of his two articles :— 

‘Let me say, to start with, that I think we of the 
Church of England and Protestant scholars in general 
since the Reformation have failed to give its due 
weight to the testimony supplied by the New Testa- 
ment, and in particular by the Gospels, to the unique 
position there ascribed to St. Peter. 

‘Protestants have been under an overwhelming 
temptation to minimise anything in the New Testa- 
ment which might seem to give even the beginnings 
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of the Roman theory of the Papacy; Anglicans have 
been so anxious to bring into strong relief the unique 

osition of the Apostles that they have tended to over- 
look any parallel indications of a unique position 
amongst the Apostles of St. Peter... . 

‘, . .. What impresses me more than anything else 
is the convergence of the testimony of these four docu- 
ments (the four Gospels) in the prerogative position 
allotted to St. Peter. The writers are not simply re- 
peating one another (p. 66); the more important say- 
ings are different, the indications to all appearance 
independent; but they cohere to a remarkable degree, 
and they must, I think, be taken to represent the 
common attitude of all parts and sections of the 
Christian society in its earliest stages (p. 67). 

aa It is significant that St. Mark’s Gospel 
is the only original source of all that the Gospels 
tell us in disparagement of St. Peter. Like the 
others, it marks out Peter as the leader and spokes- 
man of the disciples; but it at the same time records 
the presumption which after the Great Confession led 
him to rebuke his Master... . None of the other 
Gospels add anything to our knowledge of St. Peter, 
save in the direction of further confirmation of his 
— as leader among the disciples of Christ 
p. 68). 

In the circles from which the 
matter peculiar to the First Gospel was drawn, the pre- 
rogative position of St. Peter was amply recognized. 
But there remains, of course, still to consider the most 
striking testimony of all (Matthew xvi, 17-19)... . 
And I Myself say to thee that thou art ROCK, and 
on this ROCK I will built my Church, and the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it... . 

“No words could well be more startling than these. 
In the Palestinian surroundings, where the First 
Gospel was put into shape, no sort of doubt can have 
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existed as to the unique position conferred by Christ 
on His chief Apostle; and if for Palestinian we sub- 
stitute ‘‘ Syrian’’ or “‘ Antiochene,”? we must ascribe 
the belief to Gentile as well as to Jewish Christians. 
Even if the belief were not based on fact, it was quite 
definitely held within the first fifty years of the life 
of the Christian Society’ (p. 70). 

‘St. Luke: Like Matthew, though with more in- 
dependence of treatment, Luke takes over from Mark 
the greater number of his references to St. Peter; but, 
like Matthew, he adds a sufficient number on his own 
account to show that Peter’s name was as prominent 
in the recollections or traditions on which he drew as 
it was in other Christian circles; and, again like 
Matthew, he makes one special addition which puts 
into sharp relief the prerogative position of St. Peter 
among the Apostles. 

‘ Luke was a disciple of St. Paul, and the idea of 
parallelism between Paul and Peter is fundamental in 
the Acts; but neither in the Gospel nor in the Acts 
is there any sign of an attempt to belittle St. Peter 
in the process tp. 72). ... Much more important is 
the passage (Luke xxii, 24-32), which in the setting 
given to it in the Last Supper is unique. . . . Whether 
the ‘‘brethren’’ are Christians generally or, as the 
context suggests, the Apostles in particular, St. 
Luke’s Gospel comes in line with St. Matthew and 
St. John in thus assigning to our Lord a solemn (p. 72) 
commission of leadership—we might almost say ot 
authority—to His chief Apostle (p. 74).’ 

‘Acts: St. Luke leaves us in no doubt as to the 
significance which he attributes to the case of Cor- 
nelius. Like the conversion of St. Paul, but unlike 
any other story in the Acts, it is told in effect three 
times ; and it is finally summarised in the words ‘‘ then 
to the Gentiles, too, has God granted repentance unto 
life’’’ (xi, 18; cf. xiv, 27). 
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‘Here is the essential moment in the winning of 
Gentile liberty from the Jewish Law; here and not in 
the Council of Jerusalem are we to see the central 
point of the Book of the Acts. Peter has here secured 
the freedom of the Gospel which Paul is to preach’ 


. 78). 
°.2 John: The fourth Gospel, though it is the 
only Gospel which gives us no list of the twelve, is 
yet fuller than any other, even than St. Mark’s, of 
personal touches about the disciples... . What he 
has to tell us of Peter acquired, therefore, a special 
interest. And the sum of it is that Simon Peter, for 
that is the name habitually used in the fourth Gospel, 
has just the same place of prominence as in the other 
records; and that, just as with them, one new saying 
of most significant import is added to the Marcan 
stock ’ (p. 74). 

‘As the story draws to its close, St. Peter comes 
more and more to the front; and at the close itself the 
same note is intensified. Before Jesus leaves His dis- 
ciples He abolishes by a thrice-repeated appeal to 
Peter’s affection the triple denial, and charges the 
Apostle solemnly to feed His lambs and to rule and 
feed His little sheep’ (xxi, 15-17).? 

‘Thus Matthew, Luke and John are at one in re- 
cording some definite saying of our Lord which raises 
St. Peter to a unique position among and above the 
other Apostles. . . . The constant tradition of the 
Primitive Church, so far as we have it positively ex- 
ag asserted the unique prerogative of St. Peter’ 

. 75). 

. St. Paul: It is clear, then, I think, that the evi- 
dence of St. Paul is entirely in accord with the 
evidence of the Gospels as to the prerogative position 


? Professor Turner has amended even the Revised Version 
by substituting the accurate word rule for the inaccurate word 
tend. 
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assigned to St. Peter in relation to the rest of the 
Apostles’ (p. 194).” 

The above-mentioned chain of witness to the 
divinely-given Primacy of St. Peter makes a per- 
plexing commentary on the following emphatic words 
uttered by Bishop Gore during a sermon on ‘ Rome’s 
claim to supremacy.’ This sermon formed one of a 
course of sermons on ‘ Catholicism and Roman Catho- 
licism’; which, we believe, has since been published 
as abook. Bishop Gore says: ‘ If you read the New 
Testament as a whole, you see that the idea of any 
official authority being given to St. Peter over and 
above what was given to the rest of the Apostles has 
no support at,all.” Then he adds a statement which, 
we feel sure, he now regrets: ‘ Unscrupulousness of 
statement is an almost constant accompaniment of 
autocratic authority. The Roman Church seems to 
have shown itself in its assertion of its claims extra- 
ordinarily unscrupulous’ (Church Times, Dec. 15th, 
1922; p. 651). 

We leave our readers to choose in all charity and 
scholarship between Bishop Gore and his fellows. 


Vincent McNaszs, O.P. 


° We have quoted so largely from this scholarly study of 
Professor Turner that we feel we must remind our readers that 
Professor Turner disagrees with us on some points. Thus: 
‘But soon after this time, under the pontificate of Pope 
Damasus (A.D. 366-384), a long step forward was taken in 
formulating the claim of the Roman Church to be the exclusive 
inheritor of all, and more than all, that the New Testament 
tells us of the prerogative of St. Peter’ (p. 204). 





THOMISM IN ENGLISH THOUGHT 


fe a very recent volume, entitled Present-Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism,’ an 
American professor, Dr. Zybura, put together a very 
miscellaneous and highly informative collection of 
opinions of contemporary professors in America and 
Great Britain on the attitude of modern schools to- 
wards the Neo-Scholastic or Thomist movement, 
together with a number of statements by prominent 
Neo-Scholastics and Thomists in regard to their 
attitude to modern philosophy. The aim of the book 
was largely to call attention to the need, if not for a 
rapprochement at least for intercourse. It is intoler- 
able that the scholastic movement should keep itself 
in isolation from contemporary philosophy. Modern 
schools have much to learn pe acquaintance with 
Thomists. Dr. Zybura very rightly complains of this 
mutual ignorance. It is remarkable that this very 
book makes only a passing reference in a footnote to 
a series of lectures delivered in Oxford and London 
in 1916 under the auspices of so well-known a founda- 
tion as the Hibbert Trust, and published in 1920 and 
recently re-issued.” 

Dr. Wicksteed’s works on Dante are well-known. 
He approaches St. Thomas by way of Dante, and 
aims not at criticism, but at exposition. He is con- 
cerned here with the Summa contra Gentes, and with 
apologetic and, to some extent, with the Philosophy 


of Religion, rather than with philosophy proper or 
with theology. 


1(B. Herder, London; 12/- net.) 


? The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy illustrated 
from the Works of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A., D.Litt. (Constable, 1926; 10/6 net.) 
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Now the Summa contra Gentes is a difficult book ; 
it does not fall easily into the traditional scheme of 
the schools; it is akin to apologetic, but it is very 
unlike our modern books of apologetic. This is not 
said by way of unfavourable criticism, but merely to 
indicate what are perhaps the reasons why little or no 
recent work of exposition (as distinct from a critical 
edition of the text and a translation) has been done on 
it. Even the theological schools which make a valiant 
effort to use the Summa Theologica as a text-book of 
theology refer only to the Contra Gentes by way of 
parallels, and do not try to teach philosophy or 
apologetic out of it. ) 

Now it is true that it was written to meet a special 
need. That means, no doubt, that it does not directly 
deal with many of the questions which interest us 
to-day, whether in psychology or the philosophy of 
religion. But modern minds are accustomed to study 
philosophical systems historically. Scholastic philo- 
sophers are not always very well disposed towards 
historical and psychological analyses of systems; it 
seems to derogate from the dignity of metaphysics, 
the study of which is supposed to be the highest 
natural happiness attainable by man. Aristotle and 
other good pagans, if debarred from the Beatific 
Vision, are presumably spending eternity philosophis- 
ing on natural theology! 

Dr. Wicksteed’s large and well-documented volume 
contains an account of a great part of the work of 
Aquinas, written from the point of view of one who 
had strong undogmatic and anti-authoritarian pre- 
judices. It is all the more valuable on that account 
to those who aim at presenting to the English public 
the principles of philosophy and conduct which are 
the basis of Catholic philosophy. In spite of his 
liberal Christianity, however, he seems to have re- 
tained curious traces of what he believed to be ortho- 
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doxy, of old-fashioned Protestantism in fact. Now, 
there do exist Catholic books, written for controversial 
purposes, which would be more correctly described as 
anti-Protestant than as Catholic. Two negatives are 
not equivalent to a positive. Yet it is extraordinarily 
perverse to look either for lurking elements of Pro- 
testantism, or for a refutation of Protestantism in St. 
Thomas. This is particularly obvious in Dr. Wick- 
steed’s account of the authority of Scripture in its 
relation to the authority of the Church. Also he dis- 
likes dogma heartily, and particularly Transubstantia- 
tion and the Trinity. In discussing these dogmas, 
however, he does not succeed in putting his finger on 
the point where reason has to give way to revelation. 
In both dogmas reason can carry us a very long way; 
before you criticise you must know just why it cannot 
take us all the way. So far as the Eucharist is con- 
cerned, it is a waste of time to discuss it unless you 
are to bring its theology into relation with the theo- 
logy of the Incarnation. So far as the Trinity is 
concerned, why is it that we cannot reach it by reason 
by a combination of the data of Natural Theology and 
the analogy of the human soul with its two faculties 
of the intellect and the will? It is because we can 
know the nature of this analogy only by revelation. 
The brief account Dr. Wicksteed gives of analogy 
makes it clear that he did not realise the supreme 
importance of the doctrine of analogy. But who is 
to give us in readable English an account of the 
metaphysics of analogy? 

At least one hearer of these lectures thought that 
the most valuable sections were those in which Dr. 
Wicksteed talked about the Beatific Vision. The 
same impression is confirmed on reading the book, 
where most of the material has been brought together 
into an excursus. A certain type of mystical specu- 
lation on the Absolute makes an appeal in England. 
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It is very curious that Scholastic critics of Hegel—to 
judge by their lectures and the text-books they write 
—appear suddenly to have developed a sense of 
humour at this point, and refuse to take him seriously. 
Now, the Hegelian Absolute can easily be made the 
subject of jests, but that is really because the species 
philosopher has a comic aspect, and it makes no 
difference whether he professes in Jena or Berlin, or 
whether he wears a picturesque medieval religious 
habit. It is the professor who is ridiculous; he is the 
subject of one of the half-dozen standard jokes—and 
one of the most respectable—to, be heard in Athenian 
or Alexandrian music-halls in the third century B.c. or 
in twentieth century Montmartre. This kind of reply 
to the Hegelian Absolute is a two-edged weapon. 
And indeed any philosophy that makes disciples de- 
mands serious treatment. There is supposed to be 
a philosophical problem called the refutation of Ideal- 
ism. The really thorough-going idealist in England, 
and he is the only Idealist on whom anyone need spare 
time, is just the kind of person who has a mystical 
attraction or devotion to the Absolute, and, in 
general, is not a person whom one wants to refute at 
all, because he is already in the realm of Platonic 
dialectic, where discursive reasoning is irrelevant, but 
he is a person to whom one wants to describe and 
expound—lI do not say to prove—the higher nature 
of the ideal of the Beatific Vision and its transcend- 
ence of any union with or in an Absolute. Some of 
the greatest minds and some of the most deeply 
religious men have been pantheists. Is it worth while 
trying to make Pantheism look idiotic? Why not ex- 
pound the most adequate and supreme ideal; once 
that has been established, no one will remain a 
Pantheist. 

Several good accounts of contemporary English 
philosophy are on the market. Logos, a learned Ger- 
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man philosophical journal, published a few months 
ago a long account written by an Oxford scholar. No 
trace of any Thomist revival is to be found there nor 
in its bibliography. For practical purposes it has not 
reached England. The omission of any reference to 
such books as might be mentioned is not necessarily 
due to prejudice or ignorance; it represents accurately 
the state of affairs. No one could write an account 
of philosophy in France, Italy or Germany in the 
present year without mentioning Neo-Scholastic cur- 
rents. Indeed, in France independent and irrespon- 
sible admirers no less than critics have begun to cause 
a little embarrassment to the more traditionalist 
Thomists. One of the lightest of contemporary 
Parisian novelists introduces us to a bourgeois parent 
who discovers that his son now professes Thomism, 
and past experience leads him to wonder whether it 
is a new revolutionary doctrine emanating from a 
certain street on the Left-Bank, or whether perhaps 
it may have something to do with a new night club 
or a new vice! Decidedly, Thomism is known in 
Paris, partly because certain enthusiastic monarchists 
in the Action Frangaise think they can find in it sup- 
port for some of their theories and practices. 

Why do we hear little of it in England? Super- 
ficially it is easy to suggest causes. But most of the 
causes alleged in a book like Dr. Zybura’s are only 
partially applicable to England. Protestant preju- 
dice has little or no influence on the matter. Are 
any contemporary philosophers in the British Isles 
Protestants? One does not get that impression from 
lectures in a Scottish university or in Oxford. Nor 
is it true that the jargon of scholasticism is a serious 
obstacle. It is quite unnecessary, but people endure 
worse, If péople wanted to learn it, they could do so 
just as easily as they learned the highly-picturesque 
mythology of the psycho-analysts; and a student of 
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philosophy who talks glibly about the ‘ synthetic unity 
of apperception’ and calls his soul a ‘finite centre 
of experience originating in a pullulation of imme- 
diacy’ has no excuse for fighting shy of the intellec- 
tus agens or phrases like ‘ circumscriptive presence.’ 
No one who knows both can assert that thirteenth- 
century terminology is harder than Kantian or Hege- 
lian. English philosophers, after some grumbling, 
learned to talk the language of Hegel. If they chose, 
they could learn another just as easily. Students 
learn German to read Kant, or even Eucken; they 
learn Italian to read Croce and Gentile; language is 
not really an obstacle at all. 

English philosophy presents a number of peculiar 
features, which are of importance in this matter. It 
tends to be national, even insular. In general, trans- 
lations from the philosophy of another country make 
little impression in England until re-thought and ex- 
pressed by someone who is already in the English 
tradition. Mere adaptation is not enough. Conse- 
quently it is not at all surprising that translations and 
adaptations chiefly of French contributions to the 
Thomist revival have had little or no influence outside 
a very limited circle. Further, there is a general 
conviction that philosophy is something living, that 
the philosophy of one generation develops out of that 
of the preceding either by normal growth or antithetic- 
ally by a reaction. Where there is a real importation, 
as when Hegelianism conquered Spencer at Oxford, 
it was because Hegel really supplied a glaring de- 
ficiency. This eminently sensible idea somehow does 
not seem to commend itself to some Scholastics. Ifa 
principle is true, they think it does not matter what 
the previous generation thought about it. In fact, 
that makes all the difference in the world if the prob- 
lem before us is the convincing of an Englishman 
of the truth of that principle. Nor has a serious 
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attempt been made to state what the deficiency is in 
contemporary philosophy which scholastic principles 
are toremedy. There is an impression about, indeed, 
that the typical modern Scholastic wants to destroy 
all modern philosophy; Maritain can be quoted in 
some such sense—not to mention essayists like 
Papini. Such a proposal is, of course, insane and 
suicidal. Such Scholasticism as exists to-day, psy- 
chologically speaking, exists by being a criticism of 
modern philosophy. The tables have been turned 
completely. From the Renascence to the French 
Revolution, or thereabouts, modern philosophy was 
not yet really in possession; it lived by criticism of 
some sort of scholastic tradition, now there is a 
modern tradition in possession much less alien to 
scholastic principles than is often asserted, but super- 
ficially extraordinarily different. If there is to be an 
English Thomist movement, it will come from inside 
the English philosophical tradition. 

Another curious feature in English thought, due 
largely to its fortunate lack of logic, is that even 
admiration for the thirteenth century and the middle 
ages generally (an admiration which actually exists 
to-day, chiefly because of profound ignorance of the 
real conditions of life in medieval Europe) is com- 
bined with a total lack of interest in the intellectual 
basis of the medieval society. It is astonishing that 
Anglo-Catholicism which represents that mentality 
ecclesiastically, replacing by a curious kind of mil- 
lenarianism the equally illogical desire of some of the 
Tractarians to get back to a primitive church of the 
third century (about which many of them knew even 
less) is so far wholly devoid of a philosophy. It is 
fairly certain to find one by-and-by. It will be inter- 
esting—for outsiders—to see which it chooses. 

But there is a more important factor. Englishmen 
are fond of practical philosophy. They discuss moral 
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problems and their consciences in a way that is beyond 
the comprehension of the continental European, All 
genuine British philosophy, for example the work of 
Locke or of John Stuart Mill, is a product of national 
needs, political changes and new surroundings. Now, 
the English universities have an imperial outlook. 
Problems of law, of sovereignty, and of political 
theory rightly have a very important place. It may 
be a rash criticism, but it seems to be true that Neo- 
Scholastics have made little or no contribution to the 
question of the nature of political obligation. Ob- 
viously, Hegelianism had a definite answer to this 
question. The scholastics of the middle ages and of 
the Spanish counter-Reformation have made funda- 
mental contributions to the theory of the State. Has 
any modern Scholastic rethought them in terms of 
Soviets, the League of Nations, an Irish Republic, 
or the British Commonwealth of Nations? Work on 
such subjects is read. Why should it all be written 
by people alien to one of the main currents of Euro- 
pean political thought? 

This amounts to saying that an Englishman will 
read philosophy only if it is in his tradition, and 
if it has something to say in regard to a current need 
or interest. Practical problems of conduct and duty 
take a prominent place in English thought. Also he 
prefers, when possible, to have his philosophy written 
in good English. He is not so exacting perhaps as 
the French public, but certainly philosophy written in 
a readable style has a better chance. 

It is obvious that the number of books which come 
anywhere near this standard could be accommodated 
on a very small bookshelf. And it is quite impossible 
for anyone to attempt to read a classical text of Scho- 
lastic Phiosophy like the Contra Gentes of Aquinas 
without some considerable preparation obtained either 
from a teacher or from books. It is not merely the 
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unfamiliarity of the language. Indeed, the provision 
of an excellent translation is only a partial help. His- 
torical introduction is necessary. There is a persistent 
idea among some propagandists of Scholasticism that 
because philosophic principles are perennial (which 
is really the point in dispute in the modern world), 
therefore a text which might be a text-book in the 
fourteenth century suits the twentieth. We need not 
take this claim seriously. No more can methods which 
have had some success in France, Italy or Germany 
be employed in Great Britain. If any one feels in- 
clined to propaganda, and to get the ear of the 
universities, and then of the British public, he must 
learn the rules of the game. It is fairly safe to predict 
that if the principles and methods of Scholastic Philo- 
sophy, whether Neo-Scholastic or Thomist, do become 
known in England, it will be done by the same methods 
as were used by a small and determined group who 
dethroned Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill and 
intruded Fichte, Hegel and Lotze into the lecture 
rooms of a long-suffering university. 


WILLIAM JAMES ANDERSON. 
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WESTERN MYSTICISM* 


by this new edition of Abbot Butler’s book there is 
a twofold change. The text itself is the same as 
in the first edition, except that the Epilogue is placed 
at the end of the first part of the book instead of at the 
end of the second part. But for this minor change of 
distribution the text of this second edition is a reprint 
of the first. 

There is, however, a valuable addition to the book 
of some eighty pages, which is called ‘ Afterthoughts,’ 
and with this addition the book opens. These ‘ After- 
thoughts’ are due to further reading and reflection, 
and in some degree are due to criticisms of the first 


edition. 
I. Tue Text. 


In the March number of BLACKFRIARS, 1923, we 
reviewed the text of the book. We made certain 
criticisms which still hold good; in brief they are the 
following : 

(1) St. Augustine’s theory of the Divine Illumina- 
tion (text 49-55). The theory that God is the intellec- 
tus agens was most certainly not admitted by St. 
Thomas to be tenable and quite probable. This is a 
question of fact; in the Summa I, Q77, Art. 4, St. 
Thomas says: ‘It is impossible... .’ Wherever 
then St. Augustine speaks of ideas being perceived 
in the light of God, in order to have a right meaning, 
such passages must be explained according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. 

In the Summa I, Q79, Art. 4, St. Thomas says: 
‘According to the documents of our faith the intel- 
lectus agens separatus is God Himself. . . . whence 
from Him the human soul participates intellectual 


*New Edition, with 86 pages of new matter. By Dom. 
Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B. (Constable; 12/- net.) 
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light, and this is the intellectus agens.’ If, therefore, | 
St. Augustine means anything else than what St. | 
Thomas here says, it is most difficult to understand 
what he means, and, in spite of what the author says 
(p. 56), we fail to see how St. Augustine escapes Onto- 
logism. The intellectus agens, the gifts of wisdom, 
understanding, and knowledge; prophetic vision; 
light of faith and light of glory—are all participated 
lights. Wherefore the most important conclusion 
follows : since in purely natural intellectual cognition, | 
and in supernatural intellectual cognition (through the | 
help of the gifts, prophetic vision, etc.), the light in 
which truths or ‘intelligibilia’ are seen is a partici- | 
pated light of God, it follows that in neither kind of 
intellectual cognition can God Himself be seen, as ff 


He is, face to face. So that a vision of God’s essence [7 


by a mere process of mental abstraction was impos- 
sible to Plotinus or Philo, for instance, even though 
they possessed the gifts of the Holy Ghost in their 
fulness. This is clear from the Summa I, Q 12, Art. 
12 and 13. 

(2) St. Thomas’s acceptance of St. Augustine’s | 
doctrine concerning the possibility of a fleeting vision | 
of God’s essence in this life should not be called | 
hesitating (p. 84, note). St. Thomas’s thought is 
clear, definite and final, as is evidenced by Summa, 
2a, 2@, Q.175, Art. 3 and 4; Q. 180, Art. 5; De 
Veritate, Q.10, Art. 77: Q.13, Art. 2, 3, and 4; 
Comment. on II Cor., xii, 2-4. 

(3) For St. Thomas’s teaching on contemplation 
and the contemplative life, the author refers to the 
volume Ox Prayer and the Contemplative Life, by 
the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., and to an analysis of 
St. Thomas’s idea of Contemplation by Dom Chap. 
man, O.S.B. 

The summing-up of the doctrine by these two 
writers is unsatisfactory, since both omit an essential 
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element which a further reading of St. Thomas would 
have disclosed. Neither of them distinguishes be- 
tween philosophical and religious contemplation. 
There is no doubt at all that when St. Thomas dis- 
courses on Contemplation he is talking about veligions 
contemplation. St. Thomas says distinctly: ‘An 
operation of the cognitive faculty comes under the 
influence of the affective faculty in a twofold manner ; 
(1) in so far as such operation perfects the knower 
and this ‘‘ affection’’ proceeds from the love of the 
intellectual act of contemplating, and this kind of 
affection is found in the intellectual life of the philo- 
sophers ; (2) in so far as the operation of the cognitive 
faculty refers to an object as its end, and thus the 
‘‘ affection ’’ in contemplation proceeds from love of 
the object . . . . and this affection is found in the 
contemplative life of the saints of which we are now 
speaking.’ (III Sent., Dist. xxxv, Q. 1). ‘ The con- 
templative life of the saints presupposes love of the 
object contemplated from which the love proceeds 
....and this is God.’ (loc. cit., Art. 2, Solutio III.) 
St. Thomas, therefore, distinguishes sharply between 
intellectual and religious contemplation; and in his 
treatises, as is evidenced by the above citations, he is 
speaking of religious contemplation. The summaries 
of St. Thomas’s doctrine given by Dom Chapman 
and Fr. Pope are both inadequate and misleading, 
because they both miss this essential point. We think, 
therefore, that Abbot Butler should cite other authori- 
ties for the doctrine of St. Thomas. 


II. AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


In these pages Abbot Butler in his simple, straight- 
forward, clear-cut style, gives a résumé of the current 
controversies among theologians concerning contem- 
plation and mystical theology. 
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The movement of the past quarter of a century may | 


be characterised as a great return to the ideas of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages concerning con- 
templation and its place in the spiritual life. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the idea had 
come to be accepted as well established, that, apart 
from special and unusual calls, the normal mental 
prayer for all was systematic discursive meditation 
according to fixed method. Contemplation was 
looked upon as something extraordinary, and had 
come to be regarded as something wonderful, and 
even miraculous. The first to rise up against this 
view and to assert the principle that contemplation 
should be the normal issue of a spiritual life, and, 
therefore, open to all devout souls, was the Abbé 
Saudreau. Shortly afterwards, Pére Poulain, S.J., 
defended the same principle. The works of Saudreau 
and Poulain have been the principal means of popu- 
larising among Catholics the whole subject of mysti- 
cism and contemplation during the past quarter of a 
century, and of making familiar to devout souls the 
relatively easy possibilities of the spiritual life. 

Now, although these two writers are in accord on 
the main practical issue, they differ on a number of 
points, of theory indeed, but still affecting practice. 
Hence it is that an acute controversy has sprung up 
around their presentations of the fundamental posi- 
tions of mystical theology. Mgr. Farges has come 
forward as a whole-hearted supporter of Poulain and 
an uncompromising opponent of Saudreau. The 
Dominicans have intervened, seeking to bring in St. 
Thomas as arbiter in the debate; among these the 
foremost is Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, and after him 
Pére Joret, Pére Noel, and others. 

For Poulain there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween two categories of prayer, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary (or mystical). This setting up of two different 
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kinds of contemplation, one acquired and non-mystical 
(ordinary contemplation), and the other infused and 
mystical (extraordinary contemplation) is vehemently 
opposed by Saudreau and the Dominicans. For these 
latter the epithet ‘ extraordinary ’ belongs only to such 
phenomena as visions, raptures, ecstasies which are 
only accidental and not essential to contemplation ; 
such phenomena being of the nature of gratia gratis 
date are extraordinary gifts, and are never legitimate 
objects of desire or prayer. But contemplation itself, 
even in its highest degree, is the normal course of 
God’s providence and of the workings of the Holy 
Spirit through sanctifying grace and the seven gifts. 
Thus, though extraordinary iz fact, in that few reach 
the higher states of mystic union, such union is not 
extraordinary in itself, or in its mature, but is the 
normal growth of sanctifying grace. For the Domini- 
cans, then, there’ is no essential difference between 
what is called ordinary and extraordinary contempla- 
tion. Abbot Butler ranges himself with those who 
hold that there is a difference between them im kind. 
In Section 6 (p. xxxiii) Abbot Butler treats of the 
intellect and will in contemplation. For St. Thomas 
contemplation in its essence is a simple intuition of 
truth terminating in an affection of the will (Q, Qe, 
Q. 180, Art. 3). For another school or tradition, 
represented by St. Bonaventure, it lies primarily in 
the affective order, and is a matter of love, an act of 
the will, the operations of the intellect being super- 
seded and transcended. The Abbot remarks that St. 
John of the Cross seems to hold that contemplation 
lies rather in the will than in the intellect. On this 
head it is well to remark that in this life no thought 
unites the soul to God really, only love does this. 
No thought is purely speculative in character, since 
owing to the intellect’s intimate relation to the will, 
the latter faculty is always affected. To say that for 
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St. John contemplation seems to lie rather in the will 
than in the intellect is a misunderstanding of terms. 
If the initial stage of contemplation is in the words 
of St. John ‘a loving attention,’ then it is attention 
together with love, just as St. Thomas says, ‘a simple 
intuition of truth producing love in the will.’ More- 
over, to speak of contemplation and union (p. xxxix) 
as two separate things is misleading, since union is 
implied in contemplation; but in this life the union 
is not on the part of the intellect, but of the will. 

It would seem that the end of all prayer, the lowest 
and the highest, is in the cleaving of the will to God 
by love. In order to effect this, the economy of an 
intellectual being demands necessarily that thought 
precedes according to mil volitum quin precognitum. 
Hence in discursive prayer, as soon as the will is 
aroused to acts of love, thoughts may well cease and 
need only come into play again if perchance acts of 
love cease. This doubtless is why Pére Joret (cited 
p. xxxix) asserts that ‘ without this intuition, one may 
enjoy a certain mystic union, but one does not 
properly contemplate.’ 

In the highest form of prayer, at least some thought 
of God must precede the cleaving of the will to God, 
of which cleaving or union it is the moral cause. In so 
high a state, so easily does the will cleave to God that 
the instantaneous thought of something divine is suffi- 
cient to enrapt the will. But it is, nevertheless, true 
that such is ‘an intuition of the truth terminating in 
an affection of the will.’ If, however, St. John really 
distinguishes between contemplation and union, he is 
using contemplation in a less strict sense. 

It is far from our thought to assert that acts of the 
will are not concomitant with but only consequent 
upon thought. Although it is not only possible, but 
is actually a fact, that the will may cleave to God 
independently of thought, except as a pre-requisite, 
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t is true that intellect and will act concomitantly as 
s well evidenced by St. John’s ‘loving attention’ 
here ‘loving’ is of the will, and ‘attention’ of the 
mind. Without doubt this definition of St. John is 
precisely St. Thomas’s definition of —— 
when he says it is an intuition of truth with affection 
of the will. The essence, therefore, of contemplation 
s purely intellectual, but the fullness or completeness 
s intellectual and affective. In this life and in 
eaven the essence of contemplation is purely intel- 
lectual, but its fullness is also affective. But in this 
ife and the next there is the greatest difference as 
egards union. The intellectual side of contempla- 
tion in this life remains for ever in the logical order 
only, and can never effect a real union between the 
soul and God; it is through the affective side, by 
charity, that such union is effected whether this be 
purely theological or mystical. In the next life the 
purely intellectual side of contemplation is also 
unitive, apart from the affective. If by impossibility 
the blessed in heaven had no faculty of will, they 
would possess all that the essence of heaven can 
mean ; they would not only possess the vision of God; 
they would also be indissolubly united to Him. But 
the fullness of heaven means more than that; it im- 
plies perfect joy and happiness as a result of the 
union, such as can come about only through the con- 
sequent union of the will with God. 

In Section 13 (p. lxxiii) Abbot Butler treats of the 
Vision of God in this life. He is not concerned with 
the possibility of the idea put forward by St. Augus- 
tine and taken up by St. Thomas, but only with ascer- 
taining what their idea was (p. Ixxvi). It is, however, 
evident from the discussion he enters into afterwards 
that he is denying the possibility of such vision, as 
will appear from the following remarks. We are 
not considering now the so-called mystical experience 
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or of that direct (or indirect) knowledge of the presence 
of God in the soul such as certain very devout souls 
are alleged to experience. We verily believe that such 
phenomenon does happen, and we heartily endorse 
all that Abbot Butler says on the matter, and are, 
moreover, perfectly in accord with his rejection of 
Pére Maréchal’s ouiré view that the mystical expe- 
rience is an essential vision of God, The point under 
consideration is the alleged experience of Moses and 
St. Paul, who, it is claimed, had a fleeting vision of 
God’s essence in this life. Abbot Butler is, professed- 
ly, not against the possibility of such a phenomenon, 
but he endeavours to show that from an examination of 
the Hebrew text it cannot be argued that any such 
vision ever took place in the case of Moses, and, more- 
over, from St. Paul's own account of his experience, 
there is nothing to show that the vision was of God’s 
essence. 

The teaching of St. Augustine and after him St. 
Thomas on this point is built upon St. Augustine’s 
misinterpretation of a mistranslation of a biblical text. 
Thus the Abbot falls back upon the fact that St. 
Augustine used an old Latin version of the Bible, a 
literal translation of the Septuagint Greek. Now in 
the points critical for Augustine’s argument, the 
Hebrew text differs from the Greek and Old Latin, 
as a comparison of these texts with the Vulgate or the 
Authorised, or, better still, the Revised Version, 
shows. 

Now this valiant attempt to undermine a theological 
tradition leaves the point under discussion exactly 
where it was. In Numbers xii, 8, the Hebrew may 
not, as a matter of fact, be equivalent to essence; it 
may be translated im specie, or, as in the Greek, 
iv éi8a, OF palam as in the Vulgate, or manifestly as 
in the Revised Version; the Hebrew word may sig- 
nify some sort of real manifestation, a theophany— 
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but translate it how you will, the word alone is not 
sufficient to determine the real sense of the text. It 
is the context that makes it possible to determine the 
exact sense of the Hebrew word. 

Mary and Aaron murmur against Moses, and God 
speaks to them thus (verse 6): ‘ Hear my words: If 
there be among you a prophet of the Lord, I will 
appear unto him in a vision, or I will speak to him in 
a dream. But it is not so with my servant Moses, 
who is most faithful in all my house: For I speak 
to him mouth to mouth, and plainly, and not by 
figures and riddles doth he see the Lord.’ 

If this passage, taken as it stands, does not mean 
that Moses had an essential vision of God, then he 
had a vision of God by figures and riddles, which is 
expressly denied in the above text. But the obvious 
sense of the passage is that Moses saw God plainly, 
and not by riddles and figures. Now there is no 
middle between an essential and enigmatic vision of 
God. Confer St. Paul (I Cor. xiii, 12): ‘We now 
see through a glass in a dark manner; but then face 
to face.’ 

As a matter of fact, the crucial word in Abbot 
Butler’s estimation, & é«, plainly, etc., could be 
omitted entirely from the above passage, and still 
the sense would be obvious. Thus: ‘ For I speak to 
him mouth to mouth; and not by figures and riddles 
doth he see the Lord.’ Moses saw the Lord, but 
not through figures and riddles. Every kind of vision 
of God, except an essential vision, is enigmatic and 
figurative. 

It should be remarked that upholders of the essen- 
tial vision do not insist upon the text of Exodus 33, 
where it is recorded that Moses had a vision of God 
face to face, for this is said not only of Moses, but 
also of other prophets. Such vision, strictly speak- 
ing, is to be interpreted as meaning an eminent know- 
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ledge of God, together with a certain familia 
intimacy. 

The Biblical texts which are apparently adverse to 
the essential vision such as ‘ Man shall not see me 
and live’ are all easily explainable (Cf. Szmma, 
2-2@, Q. 175, Art. 4-6). The text ‘ No man hath seen 
God at any time’ (cited by Abbot Butler, p. Ixxviii) 
proves too much, since it excludes both Angels and 
the Blessed who were in Heaven when St. John wrote 
the words. ‘No man,’ in Latin zemo and in Greek 
évieis, excludes all men and angels if ‘hath seen’ 
refers to essential vision. Hence for this text to have 
any meaning at all, it must be understood of compre. 
hensive vision, and the sense is that no one, not even 
Moses, could see God comprehensively or as perfectly 
as the only-begotten Son of God, who is in the bosom 
of the Father. 

Again, the passage (quoted by the author) of St. 
Paul, who declares that God ‘ dwelleth in light un. 
approachable, whom no man hath seen, nor can see,’ 
also excludes the Blessed in heaven unless the vision 
he interpreted as comprehensive and not as essential. 

Alluding to St. Paul’s mystical experience 
(II Cor. xii), the Abbot remarks that St. Paul does 
not claim to have seen anything, but only to have 
heard unspeakable words, and there is nothing what- 
soever (he goes on to say) to suggest that he had any 
vision of God’s essence. To this it may be replied 
that St. Paul used the word heard for saw, because 
his experience related to an intimate act of his soul, 
in which hearing and seeing are identified, just as it 
is said in Numbers xii, 8: ‘ For I speak to him mouth 
to mouth.’ 


7ELRED Wuirtacre, O.P. 
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CYDER 


Py age is vile stuff. This is not demonstration, 
but abuse. So is bottled cider. So is cider. No 
matter which kind of cup it is drunk from; whether 
the blue and white decorated mug, with only one 
handle; or the other, with tall stem and shallow calix, 
used at weddings. Spelling its name with Y or Z 
does not enhance the beverage. Yet the drink exists. 

Philips and others have blown up the subject to 
the limit of elasticity; but all good evidence points 
to the truth that it is radically the drink of the thirsty 
labourer. 


Hark! where the sweeping scythe now rips along, 
Each sturdy Mower, emulous and strong, 
Whose writhing form meridian heat defies, 
Bends o’er his work, and every sinew tries; 
Prostrates the waving treasure at his feet, 

But spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 


Robert Bloomfield had reason to know what he 
was writing about; and is a credible witness that 
sturdy Mower will soon want a drink. If we assemble 
all the conditions, and have patience to adumbrate 
the sort of fluid called for, we shall approach the 
definition of cider. Not water; for the thirsty is not 
yet in pain and resisting despair. Like the seaman 
at the capstan or halliards, his cheerfulness is to be 
kept at due pitch. Enjoyment, such as it is, is already 
possessed ; and has not now to be sought. The state 
of those who hope to 


wade in the moonlight and snatching at a bough 


is outside the desires of the moment. A brewage with 
the two properties of allaying and discouraging thirst 
is indicated. 
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He who seems to be the source from which the 
cider flows has to maintain a character, and be 
prodigal of his gifts; and, also like nature, ask for no 
return. This lays on his ingenuity the burden of 
making a little go far, like a good householder. 
Adolphus Speed (Adam out of Eden, 1689) furnishes 
a useful testimony. God speed Adolphus for praising 
the turnip in general; he had, however, a particular 
interest in this root. He found that, when boiled and 
worked into a meal, it made good bread, at any rate 
useful to feed rabbits; and that the same root, with 
some small addition, would make good cider. Good 
cider implies better; and also descending qualities. 
Of whatever grade the draught might be, even when 
the daily ration reached two gallons, as it is said to 
have done in the West, no great harm would seem to 
have been done. (The writer is indebted to Mrs. 
Seebohm : Evolution of the English Farm). 

Making comparison with quite another drink, there 
are said to be three pips in the grape, symbolical of 
health, joy, and ubriachezza. When a man has 
secured one and avoided another, an opportunity still 
remains to be used. Under joy, alas, we are obliged 
to include the diminution, even slight, of sadness; 
and this points to the moral level at which cyder is 
drunk for choice. The country labourer does not like 
inoccupation ; time and the just aim have made sacred 
the economy of which he is an admirable part; his 
secular skill includes one mystery : the absolute con- 
trol of movement—in the wide sense. He carries into 
| his leisure that element of his accomplishment. He 
moistens his palate, when it is necessary to do so, 
with becoming rhythm and moderation; spacing the 
indispensable movements with the distribution of 


some st which he considers appropriate at the 


time. The mug can be replenished and the story can 
begin again. hile others return with sheep-like 
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docility to the enjoyment of an annual speech, he uses 
shorter intervals of time; and there are fewer objec- 
tions to his preference than some precipitately sup- 
pose. If, as might not be, the story of the Bean Soup 
were approved at the Ready Token or the Ring of 
Bells, a man who has never loaded a cart or stacked 
hurdles, nor ever will, might hear with indulgence a 
good many times: Yes, I daresay it has been soup; 
but what I want is soup that is soup now. Take, 
then, with thankfulness your drink of cider; and you 
shall not be bothered with what it is made of, nor with 
how the human organism eliminates acids; and listen 
not too attentively to the story, but slightly turned 
away from the teller. It begins with a vague action 
at law, for a motor car ran into a flock of sheep. 
Patient interjectional inquiry elicits interminable 
particulars; telescoped, they tend to the conclusion 
that the motor car carried lights, while it would have 
been better if the sheep had done so. The story, like 
the drink, comes from an inexhaustible press. If you 
do not catch the whole drift of the sheep and the 
Cowley car, you will have later opportunity; just as 
the merits of cyder may appear in the long run. 


Cider has given rise to good art; and literature, in 
the sense of George Allen and Unwin, Duckworth, 
Heinemann (who have published lately books we 
like). If we go back a bit from our astringent subject 
we reach the apple, if fortunate, and Speed is not on 
his rounds. Apples are found im loco. They may 
be teased off a tree, even otherwise interesting, 


(In a week the whole deep apple-wood 
We had sheared and pruned for fruit) 


by pre-Raphaelite girls, illogically mounted on lad- 
ders leaned against the mass of leaves and twigs; and 
fall into the paddock where the nephews may be nude, 
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and blobs of sunlight lie on them and on basket 
Mr. Shannon has treated this matter in lithograph 
and others will again. Or think of still-life. It seem 
as if the mind of man for some reason cannot stra 
from the apple far for long; why, there are probab) 
six hundred apples for every egg or onion in thi 
section of the catalogue. Man seems to think tha 
this fruit reflects light, stands in heaps, loads a baske 
more or better than other divisibles. The obsession 
once (1926) produced The Cyder Press, Owlpen. Mr. 
Alexander’s water-colour is smaller than BLACKFRIAR; 
lying open; and whether it be boetry or bainting « 
both others must determine. It tells the irreducibk 
truth it set out to declare; and gives much more, x 
art does: verbi gratia, the owl himself of Owlpen; 
a spider-web Miss Muffit would recognise; a golf. 
finch; an apple-tree apprehended in a minute it woult 
take five to describe; the whole ghostly, deconven 
tionalised ; 


While apple-branches, soft as sighs 
Wall in the world before your eyes. 


The apple in literature is an occasion for reopening 
the poem so justly praised of the young Virgilian, 
who, with handsome credentials, a wholly appropriate 
breathing and stride, and with reverence for tradition 
has treated magisterially man’s contact with the earth. 
The subject of a poem in general is the property of 
the artist through discovery ; his skill imposes it upon 
other men. It is due to poets alone that the visible 
creation is vivid. There were no stars or streams 
or plants before poetry ; though astronomy, hydraulics 
and botany exist independently. Make exception of 
human relations and suffering; for sedentary people 
add cultivation; and for islanders the sea. These 
four are subjects for tragedy, which is not only the 
highest expression of poetry, but poetry itself; since 
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it authorises with an imprint, however faint, every true 
poem. 

Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’ 

She dwelt among untrodden ways 

Fanatics have their dreams wherewith they weave 

A paradise. 

The snow lies sprinkled on the beach, 

I climbed a hill as light fell short, 
are all beginnings of true poems; in which perhaps 
the signature of true poetry appears sufficiently for 
the purpose of illustration. 

The Land is one poem (with breathing spaces in the 
manner of songs), from which many a lovely poem 
might be withdrawn with no detriment to itself; one 
of which is 7he Vagrant, as the margin names it. The 
rubric Orchards comprises all anyone need to know 
of the English apple; and one line leads dexterously 
into the derived subject : 

And cider claims the windfall on the sward; 


as instance of the penetrating veracity of this Georgic, 
which everywhere makes farmers say that they fear it 
is too technical for the ordinary reader of poetry; 
an indication developed in the lyrical Making Cider: 
apples heaped in skips, 
Fermenting, rotten, soft with bruise. 
And all the yard was strewn with pips. 
True perspective of the subject here shows us the 
men gathered from miscellaneous occupations, greatly 
pleased with the work of the press: 


The young men strained upon the crank 
To wring the last reluctant inch. 

They laughed together, fair and frank, 
And threw their loins across the winch. 


cider could not be the same 
As once when they were young; 
But still the young contemptuous men 
Laughed kindly at their old conceit, 
And strained upon the crank again. 
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The cider pressing appears as an odd job at the 
close of the agricultural year. The poet knows what 
cider is, and what it is not. She does not lose sight 
of a gesture intended on her own behalf: a canto on 
hops and oast : 


Yet I recall 
Another harvest, where the gods still rouse, 
And stretch, and waken with the evenfall. 


And so she is able to address to the Mantuan a grace- 
ful ave atque vale. 

Those who cherish their delusions about cider may 
read John Philips, ‘one of those poets whose muse 
and manners are equally amiable,’ in whose Cyder, 
as Miller assured Dr. Johnson, there is more truth 
than in many prose treatises on the same subject. 
Truth sometimes disillusions : 


But this I warn thee, and shall always warn, 
No hetereogeneous mixtures use, as some 
With watery turnips have debas’d their wines, 
Too frugal. 

Some, when the press, by utmost vigour screw’d, 
Has drain’d the pulpous mass, regale their swine 
With the dry refuse; thou, more wise, shalt steep 
Thy husks in water, and again employ 
The pondrous engine. Water will imbibe 
The small remains of spirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour; this the peasants blithe 
Will quaff, and whistle... . 


Twenty quarts of waur ’an water! 


Joun Gray. 





MARIA LAACH AND THE LITURGY 


4 bn Church has witnessed within the last three 
decades a great revival of interest in the liturgy 
and in things liturgical. The great Pope, Pius. X, 
whose motto it was ‘to restore all things in Christ,’ 
gave a powerful impetus to this movement. The 
eleven years in which he occupied the See of Peter 
were years full of achievement, and they have left a 
lasting impress on the Church. He drove. out 
Modernism and raised the standard of traditional 
studies. He set up the Biblical Commission and the 
Biblical Institute, and inaugurated the revision of the 
Vulgate. The codification of the Canon Law was 
taken in hand, to be finished under his successor. 
But greatest and most fruitful of all his efforts, as 
it appears in the issue, were those which he devoted 
to the liturgy. 

At the beginning of his pontificate he declared that 
‘active participation in the most holy mysteries, and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church, is the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit’ (Motu Proprio, Nov. 22nd, 1903). The liturgy 
(he said again) is ‘ the fountain head of Christian life.’ 
He regarded liturgical renewal as the direct road to 
his goal of restoring all things in Christ. And so we 
find him revising the breviary and the missal and the 
calendar, fighting vigorously for the restoration of the 
Gregorian Chant, and preaching early Communion 
for children and daily Communion for all. His object 
was to revive in the Catholic consciousness a practical 
belief in the mystical life of the Church, a genuine 
realisation of their fellowship with one another and 
with Christ. He wanted Catholics by the fullest par- 
ticipation in liturgical worship, and especially in the 
Mass, to realise to the full St. Paul’s words: ‘ Ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ 
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His efforts have achieved a notable success. Every- 
where throughout the Church there has been a con- 
spicuous revival of the Christian life, an immense 
increase in the use of the Blessed Eucharist, and a 
widespread improvement in liturgical worship. This 
revival has been accompanied by an increasing pro- 
duction of liturgical books and of books about the 
liturgy. In our own country our chief Catholic pub- 
lishing firm has deserved well of the Church, and 
merits the highest praise for its liturgical publications. 
In France, Belgium, and Germany—to mention no 
other countries—there is an ever-increasing output of 
liturgical literature, and some of the works produced 
—notably, popular editions of the Roman Missal— 
have had enormous sales. And now America has a 
monthly magazine devoted to the liturgical movement. 
These facts—and more might be adduced—will serve 
to show the extensive and influential character of the 
general liturgical impulse. 

In England this impulse may fairly be described 
as somewhat loose and indeterminate in its character. 
Although our ‘Catholic press reflects the general move- 
ment, yet we can hardly say that we have any specific 
effort or conscious campaign in favour of liturgical 
renewal. But elsewhere the case is rather different. 
The liturgical movement in Belgium from its incep- 
tion has been more or less closely associated with two 
Benedictine Abbeys, Mont César in Louvain and 
St. André, near Bruges. These Benedictines would 
not claim any special property in the movement; but 
the fact remains that they have done, and are doing, 
a great deal for it. And much the same is the case in 
Germany. That country is notable for the solid con- 
tributions which it has made to liturgical science, as 
in the writings of the distinguished Jesuit Fathers, 
Braun, Kramp and Jungmann. But here again there 
is a centre from which a great part of the liturgical 
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Maria Laach and the Liturgy 


mpulse has radiated, and that centre is the Abbey 
»f Maria Laach. 


Before attempting to describe Maria Laach and to 
sive some account of its liturgical activity, we may 
pause to address ourself to a question that may have 
occurred to the reader’s mind when we spoke of litur- 
sical revival or renewal. He may have asked himself, 
very naturally, why was there any need for the litur- 
vical renewal, and had there been any serious aban- 
donment by the Church of its traditional liturgy. To 

is we would answer, that, though the Church has 
never abandoned the liturgy, and although Catholics 
have of necessity remained to some extent liturgical 
in their prayer, yet there has been among the faithful 
an obvious shifting of interest away from the liturgy 
and towards other and more modern forms of worship. 
This movement has not been promoted by the Church, 
and yet it has certainly enjoyed toleration and some 
measure of approval. But it may fairly be argued 
that it has never been in accord with the deepest mind 
of the Church. For, in the forefront of her worship, 
now as always, and without intermission, stands the 
liturgical act par excellence, the supreme actio sacra, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Alone among all her 
acts of worship this act is imposed upon her children, 
and imposed as a frequent duty under the gravest 
obligation. The Church, we may fairly say, has not 
been wanting on her side, and has not left us in doubt 
with regard to her belief and her wishes. Therefore, 
when we speak of liturgical renewal and revival, we 
do not speak of any change in the policy or emphasis 
of the Church, but rather of a change and a revival 
in the practice of the faithful. 










For, as has been hinted already, there is no doubt 
that in the course of the centuries popular devotion 
has had its changes and its variations. The early 
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Church differs in the manner and quality of its devo- 
tion from the Middle Age, and the Middle Age from 
the Renascence, and the Renascence from the present 
day. The liturgy is substantially the creation of the 
early Church; for though subsequent centuries have 
developed and embellished it, they have not altered 
its substance. It was the spontaneous expression of 
the age which produced it, as well as the inspired 
expression of the Church’s worship. But the ages 
which followed have not always taken naturally to it, 
and in the post-Reformation period especially we 
observe the wide prevalence of forms and methods of 
devotion which by implication at least would dethrone 
the liturgy from its position of pre-eminence. They 
have not succeeded, because the Church and its 
ancient tradition have been too strong for them; but 
there is no doubt that in popular esteem there has been 
a shifting of the centre of gravity, and that the liturgy 
has not held that place in popular religious life which 
is its by right. The aim, therefore, of modern litur- 
gical movements is to restore the liturgy to its rightful 
in the popular esteem and in popular practice. 

t is to insist upon tradition, upon the implications of 
the liturgy itself, upon the manifest wish of the living 
Church. It is not in the least degree an antiquarian 
venture. It is no effort to revive the old, just because 
it is old, or to re-introduce obsolete ritual or effete 
ceremony. It aims at bringing out the implications of 
the actual present, at showing what is to our hand in 
the daily life and practice of the Church. The Mass 
is not an antique, although it be ancient. It belongs 
to the present, and is the constant duty of the 
Catholic. What the liturgical movement of the pre- 
sent day would wish to do, more than anything else, 
is to show that the Mass is not only a duty of Church 
life, but also the living centre of that life and of the 
lives of individual Christian men. 
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And it is perhaps worth saying also that the litur- 
gical movement is not an aesthetical any more than 
an antiquarian movement. Of course it would have 
the liturgy performed with all due solemnity and 
appropriate beauty ; of course it believes in the perfect 
rendering of the Church’s music, and believes also 
that only the best that art can do is really worthy of 
God’s worship. But it is not interested in vestments, 
or music, or ritual, or in any such things for their own 
sake. The movement may be characterised as doc- 
trinal and sacramental; only in a very minor degree 
may it be described as antiquarian or aesthetic. 

Coming now to.the special subject of this paper, 
the liturgical apostolate of the Abbey of Maria Laach, 
we must first say a word about the abbey itself. Maria 
Laach is a large Benedictine monastery—some sixty 
choir monks and about a hundred lay brothers—in the 
Rhineland, at no great distance from Andernach or 
Coblentz. It has a picturesque situation on high, 
well-wooded ground, and by the side of the large 
crater-lake, which is known as the Laacher See. The 
present Benedictine Community is not a very old one, 
having settled at Laach so recently as 1893. But 
this was not the first settlement of Benedictines at 
Laach. Exactly eight hundred years before, in the 
year 1093, Count Henry of Laach brought monks 
from Trier and founded the first monastery, and-from 
then until the year 1802, seven centuries, the Bene- 
dictines lived and worked at Laach. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries they built the noble Roman- 
esque church which is the pride of Laach and one of 
the glories of the Rhineland. It is a church which lends 
itself admirably to the celebration of the liturgy, and 
its character has not been without its influence in deter- 
mining the spirit of the community that worships in it. 

The first and fundamental contribution of Laach to 


the liturgical movement may be described as an in- 
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evitable one, for it is simply the performance of its 


normal duty as a Benedictine monastery. The Rule [ 
of St. Benedict makes most elaborate provision for 


the work which he calls the Opus Dei; and this work, 
the Divine Office, must remain in all circumstances 
the substantial duty of the monk’s life. That of itself 
gives a monastery a solid liturgical life. And along 
with the Office goes the sung Conventual Mass, the 
centre and pivot of the monastic day. At Maria Laach 
the monks strive in the first place to perform these 
normal duties with all perfection. The whole of the 
Divine Office is of course recited in choir—beo': 
ning at 4 a.m.—and certain parts are sung. To all is 
given a great dignity and solemnity. The same is 
true of the central liturgical act of the day, the Con- 
ventual Mass. In the admirable setting provided by 
the old Romanesque church and with the stately 
melodies of the chant accurately sung, this Mass at 
Maria Laach is an impressive liturgical service. And 
it is not a mere display or aesthetically perfect per- 
formance: there is nothing affected or self-conscious 
about it. It convinces by its reality. 

Moreover, the community of this abbey endeavour 
to conform in the whole of their life and activity to 
the spirit of the liturgy. The liturgical texts form the 
basis of their private as well as of their public prayer. 
The abbot and the subordinate superiors expound the 
liturgy in their conferences and sermons, and no effort 
is spared to procure that all down to the humblest lay 
brother should join in the liturgical worship with in- 
telligent appreciation. The result of this effort is not 
only that the liturgy is performed well, but also that 
the monks acquire a new and valuable sense of their 
community one with another and with the Church. 
‘And the multitude of the believers had but one heart 
and one soul’ (Acts iv, 32) is said of that first Chris- 
tian community, of which it is recorded also that they 
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were ‘ persevering with one mind in prayer’ (I, 14), 
that is in the first simple liturgy of the Christian 
Church. 

This community idea receives persuasive expres- 
sion and realisation in the Communion Mass for the 
junior monks and lay brothers, which is celebrated at 
about six o’clock in the crypt of the church. You go 
down under the sanctuary and find a simple pillared 
crypt, devoid of ornament. The floor is stone-flagged 
and there is no furniture; the only object that strikes 
the eye is a simple stone table set in the centre 
towards the eastern apse. Above this table on a 
slight crosspiece joining two pillars are crucifix and 
candles. On the altar itself there is a missal. The 
congregation assemble in the crypt and stand round 
facing the altar (circumstantes). The celebrant takes 
his position at the farther side of the stone table, so 
that he says Mass facing the congregation. All the 
responses are made by the whole body of those 
present, and they join with the priest also in the 
Gloria, Credo and Sanctus. The altar-breads for 
Communion are brought to the priest at the Offertory, 
and he offers them with his own. The congregation 
stand erect throughout, except at the introductory 
prayers, at the Consecration, and at the Confiteor be- 
fore their Communion, which they say in concert. 
When the priest turns round to give Communion and, 
elevating the Host, says Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui 
tollit peccata mundi, the Communicants all join in the 
triple Domine non sum dignus ut intres sub tectum 
meum, sed tantum dic verbo et sanabitur anima mea, 
and then go up in order to receive Communion. The 
whole Mass is a live thing, in which all are taking an 
active share, and realizes perfectly the spirit of the 
ancient liturgical prayers. 

There is no need to attempt to describe the High 
Mass, or any other liturgical function; the reader will 
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have gathered already the — of the liturgical life 
at Laach, But if this were all, Laach would not differ 
profoundly from very many other Benedictine monas- 
teries, and there would be no point in singling it out 
for special treatment. However, this is not all. The 
Benedictines of Maria Laach have conceived it to 
be their duty to spread the love and practice of 
the liturgy, and under the enlightened guidance of 
their learned abbot, Dr. Ildefonsus Herwegen, one 
of the outstanding figures of Catholic Germany, have 
undertaken what is known as the “liturgical : ed 
late.’ Besides the service of their monastery already 
described, which is itself an effective apostolate, they 
conduct religious exercises and give conferences, both 
at Laach and elsewhere, which are based on the 
liturgy. They are responsible also for a considerable 
number of publications, both of a learned and of a 
popular type. In one substantial volume, Die Be- 
tende Kirche, they have provided German Catholics 
with a rich commentary on the sacramental life of the 
Church. The series Ecclesia Orans provides excel- 
lent monographs on individual aspects of the liturgical 
life. Their Jahrbuch fir Liturgiewissenschaft sup- 
plies the needs of the learned, while their Liturgische 
V olksbichlein are adapted to the grasp of the simple. 
Nor does this summary exhaust their literary activity. 
Abbot Herwegen himself is responsible for several 
remarkable monographs, in particular the striking 
essay, Kirche und Seele, in which he endeavours to 
describe the spirit of the ancient Christian worship 
and the change which that spirit has undergone in the 
course of the centuries. And the names of Casel and 
Hammenstede are well known in Catholic Germany. 

There is no space to speak in detail of the substance 
of this literary apostolate, or to measure the influence 
exerted by Laach in the German liturgical movement. 
Still less is there space to discuss the reactions set up 
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by this movement, or to appraise the value of certain 
much-controverted elements in the theoretic teaching 
of some of the Laach writers. But we may record the 
fact, as set forth in the German Catholic press, that 
the monks of Laach have received the highest com- 
mendation for their work, from the Holy Father him- 
self. In a private audience granted to the Prior of 
Laach (Dom Albert Hammenstede), the Holy Father 
showed that he was well acquainted with the work of 
the abbey and versed in its publications. The Apos- 
tolic See, he said, was convinced that every effort to 
open the treasures of the Roman Liturgy to the faith- 
ful was in the highest degree opportune and desirable, 
and he therefore welcomed the liturgical apostolate 
with the most cordial approval. And later (April, 
1926), in response to a ‘ Memorial’ of their work sub- 
mitted by Abbot Herwegen, the Holy Father sent the 
following encouraging letter through the Cardinal 
Secretary of State: 
Ricut Rev. FatuHeEr, 

Your Memorial ‘ The Liturgical Apostolate,’ in Latin 
and German, recently sent to His Holiness, has been 
gladly received by him and read carefully. By the perusal 
of it the Holy Father has obtained an insight into your 
zealous and untiring efforts to make the liturgy generally 
known, and to make participation in liturgical worship the 
highest duty and joy of the faithful. His Holiness, there- 
fore, sends you his warmest thanks for the gift you have 
made him, and congratulates you emphatically on your 
work. As a token of his paternal goodwill and a pledge 


of divine grace, he sends you most cordially the apostolic 
blessing. 


I have the honour to inform you of this matter, and 
remain, with the assurance of my highest esteem, 
Devotedly yours, 
’ CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
With this approval from the highest authority in 
the Church, the work of Laach needs no further de- 


fence or commendation. 
Dom Justin McCann. 
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Tue Country oF Sweet Betts. By Wilfred Rowland Childe. 
Decorated by Albert Wainwright. (Leeds: At the Swan 
Press. London: Gay and Hancock, Ltd., W.C.2; 3/6 
net; paper boards.) 


The decorations are quite charming, and suggest that 
Crashaw and Quarles knew much about the printed page when 
they added their own drawings; much that it would be well to 
learn again. Mr. Childe is still under the influence of dream- 
architecture, and the city of perfect beauty, joy of all the 
earth, but he has gone far in both thought and expression since 
he first betrayed an inclination to dwell over long on sensuous 
impressions of that which never was on sea or land. It is a 
great delight to see a real poet grow in depth and grasp under 
one’s very eyes and in so short a time; to hear the strength 
and tenderness wax in the timid voice, as in Advent in the 
present volume. Abba, Father is in the authentic strain of St. 
John of the Cross, and gives one a thrill of expectation that 
the author will ere long be an important contributor to the 
already matchless body of English Catholic religious poetry. 
Laureate of Leeds is a position hitherto unsought, emolument 
being nil and duties in every way arduous, yet here is a bold 
bid for the sooty bays in Transfiguration. But only Leeds 
men need linger here, for on the next page is a dainty song 
of twelve lines, Psyche’s Quest, with a curious crystal quality 
which only a born poet can achieve. A minor but still rarer 
distinction of his is that he does not abuse the Sitwells, but 
dedicates distinguished lines to Edith of that ilk. This, in 
Leeds, adds peril to hardship. 

So much vileness has been spawned by insincere or turgid 
patriotism that to read The Fair Vestal is to go from a ‘ fog- 
folded marsh’ into Uranian clarity and salubrity. The praise 
of England is without offence when the right man does it in 
the rightest way—not only without offence, but with edifica- 
tion, for it suggests to any citizen how and why he may glory 
in his own. 

We must allow Mr. Childe his towers and his bells, nor 
too insistently call them the Things of a Childe, for he begins 
to make better use of them than formerly, or gets deeper 
purpose into them, as in the sonnet called The Beauty of 
Towerings, a finely resonant piece in which the poet questions 
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his favourite weakness, slily rolling his eyes from towers to 
sky-scrapers of Manhattan, and owning within himself some 
kinship with the spirit that flung them at the inoffensive skies. 

Why not, O Catholic Intelligentsia, buy these small books 
for Christmas? Why not give up the mere mechanical habit 
of paying four and elevenpence for a folding cardboard em- 
bossed in purest beaten burnished copper on lines of Chippen- 
dale or Flaxman, or even Pheidias, and lo! at the heart of the 
exclusive mystery the unveiled trinity of words: 


To Greet You. 


Why not send a more reverberant note along the drawn-out 
corridors of memory? Publishers of well-deserving poems 
ought to allure, entice, invite, persuade, the public to this 
effect from about November 9th to December 24th of every 
year. Poetry is the most concentrated form of mental nourish- 
ment, and all pre-digested ! J.orc. 


THE SACRAMENTARY (LIBER SACRAMENTORUM). Historical and 
Liturgical Notes on the Roman Missal. By Ildefonso 
Schuster. Translated from the Italian by Arthur Levelis- 
Marke, M.A. Volume III. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 1927; 15/- net.) 

As one who had handled and used the earlier volumes of 
this monumental work, the present reviewer approached this 
third volume in very favourable mood. He had learnt to like 
Abbot Schuster, and to know that he could trust him for sub- 
stantial and devout liturgical instruction, and for a satisfactory 
solution of liturgical problems. Approaching it, then, with 
such expectations, he has not been disappointed in the volume 
before him. In this third volume Abbot Schuster completes his 
exposition of the Temporale, and begins the Sanctorale, which 
is to be completed in the fourth and final volume. When the 
whole work is finished, we shall possess in English a substan- 
tial commentary on the texts of the Missal. 

Nor is this all. For, besides his detailed commentary on the 
liturgical texts, a commentary full of historical interest and 
genuine devotion, the Abbot gives us special chapters on 
particular points of liturgical history. In the volume before us 
we may mention especially a long chapter on the place of 
monasticism in the liturgical life of Rome and its influence on 
the development of the Sacramentary. This chapter alone 
implies very extensive and careful research, and we feel that 
the Benedictine author has traced the origins and development 
of Roman monasticism with an especial zeal and interest. 
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We should like to congratulate the translator on the excel- 
lence of his work, and to commend this book as an invaluable 
help to anyone who wishes to make a thoroughly intelligent and 
devout use of the Roman Missal. And we should like also to 
express our admiration for the enterprise and faith of the 
publishers who are giving these large volumes to our English 
public. The liturgical movement in this country already owes 
them a considerable debt, for their excellent editions of the 
liturgical books; the Sacramentary of Abbot Schuster is a 
worthy and appropriate addition to their liturgical library. 


J.M 
Reprieve. By Halbert J. Boyd. (Crosby Lockwood; 7/6 
net.) 


The reprieve of a lost soul that finds its way to the rectory 
of a high-church clergyman and is hampered by the love of the 
Rector’s married daughter is a difficult theme to embody in a 
novel, and requires no less than the dramatic talent the Rev. 
H. J. Boyd accords it. But the story would have been more 
convincing had this affectionate family, who, we are told, dis- 
cussed Maris at length, talked to each other with greater 
confidence about the phenomena that confronted them: true, 
such a plan would have destroyed the mystery in one sense, 
but it would have made it more complex in another, and the 
ensuing conflict would have been less vague. As it is, we are 
offered a new type of ‘ thriller’ wherein the mystery continues 
to the end—and beyond. Why, though, must ordinary folk 
in fiction speak in an artificial, set way? and why must an 
author speak so often of ‘ the latter,’ instead of using relative 
or personal pronouns? 

R.R. 
Tue Story or Rutu. An Idyll. By A. L. Mégroz. (Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot; paper boards, 3/6 net.) 


There is much to be said in favour of the poet who tells 
again a well-known story. For one thing, he is beyond com- 
parison with those who tell no story to speak of, but only air a 
style, for they are a plague and a blight on present-day 
letters. The author justifies himself of his effort in a foreword 
of instructive seemliness, telling his reason also for choosing 
the medium of blank verse. This he diversifies with a stately 
enough song by Naomi, based on hexameter verse, and a 
‘Song of Childhood on the Hills of Moab’ by Ruth herself 
in rhyme (two dimeters capped by one tetrameter, doubled 
to make 4 stanza), not so successful as Naomi’s unrhymed 
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verses. Pity ’tis that the diversity occurs too soon in the 
poem, or that it is not repeated later, for the blank verse, 
though strong enough to depart once or twice from scansion, 
does not change enough with the mood or scene to be quite a 
triumphant success. We should, however, expect Mr. Mégroz 
to settle down to a distinct mastery of his medium when he 
acquires the instinct of saying realistic things in more purely 
poetic form, or, to use a metaphor from music, of keeping to 
his key. An example taken at random will serve : 


Seeing no sign of men, but one small band 
Of Amorite horsemen, small white butterflies, 
Red-tipped, slow-dipping over a far ridge. 

‘Small white butterflies’ sings slightly out of tune to our 
fastidious ear. This same ear recognises an exceptionally fine 
Alexandrine. 

The story is movingly told, and the local colour, which is 
inserted, is the author’s observation on the spot, or nearly, 
though at times too extended to be in proportion. We do not 
know if he has read Victor Hugo’s Boos Endormi; if not, it 
would suggest a further charm to what is already a poem 
worth criticising. 

J.O’C. 


Tue ScaLe oF PerFecTion. By Walter Hilton. Modernised 
from the first printed edition (1494). With an Introduc- 
tion by Dom Maurice Noetinger, Monk of Solesmes. (The 
Orchard Books, No. XIII. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1927; 5/- net.) . 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is the best edition 
of Walter Hilton’s masterpiece. At first sight Miss Under- 
hill’s edition (1923), as being based on the manuscripts, would 
appear to have obvious advantages over an edition which has 
taken an incunable as its basis. But after an examination of 
the two texts we have not found that this advantage is con- 
siderable, and on the whole we believe that the text of this 
Orchard Book will be found to be practically better than Miss 
Underhill’s. We may regret the omission of the Latin texts 
which Hilton took care to give along with his rendering of 
them, for the Latin is charged with a beauty and power of 
its own, and evidently appealed to him. But, on the other 
hand, we recognise improvement, as in the greater apposite- 
ness of some of the chapter headings and in the generally 
easier syntax. The masterly Chapter 30 of Book II, contain- 
ing in itself reminiscences of two great sources of English 
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mysticism (Rolle and the Cloud of Unknowing) and a corrective 
to misunderstanding of either, is here properly and adequately 
entitled: ‘In what manner a man shall have knowing of his 
own soul; and how a man should set his love in Jesus, God 
and man, one Person,’ a very much more satisfactory title 
than the bare ‘ How thou shalt see thyself’ of the other text. 

But if this were all that we could urge in favour of this new 
edition, even though we could claim that the Scale has not 
before been edited in such excellently convenient form, it 
would not perhaps be very much. But there is more than 
this. The Scale was edited some years ago (1923) for a French 
series (Mystiques Anglais) by two monks of Solesmes, Dom 
Noetinger and Dom Bouvet, and to that edition Dom Noetinger 
prefixed a masterly essay, surveying the course of fourteenth 
century English mysticism and setting forth the central position 
and thoroughly Catholic doctrine of Hilton. We commended 
that essay when it appeared in the warmest terms, and we 
rejoice to see a translation of it used as the Introduction in 
this Orchard Book. For this alone, and if it had no other 
merits, we should regard the new edition as valuable and as 
definitely the best edition of the Scale. 

J.M. 


THe GEoGRAPHY OF WiTcHCRAFT. By Montague Summers. 
(Kegan Paul, 1927; pp. xi, 623; 21/- net.) 


In the present volume the author continues the work begun 
in his History of Witchcraft and Demonology, already noticed 
in Biackrriars (November, 1926). Here we find the subject 
treated geographically. Beginning with an account of Witch- 
craft in Ancient Greece and Rome, the author deals with the 
cult as it appeared in later times in England, Scotland, New 
England, France, Spain and Italy. 

The mass of documentary evidence brought together from a 
variety of sources is overwhelming, and shows how deeply- 
rooted and widespread was this cult and how evil were its 
fruits. The lengthy quotations from Papal Bulls further show 
that the Church considered Witchcraft a grievous heresy that 
had to be vigorously eradicated. It may seem that the 
hunting down and the trying of witches and the subsequent 
burnings and tortures—numerous and _ well-attested—were 
stupid and cruel; and, indeed, in countries where Witchcraft 
was looked upon as a social crime, it seems that it was not 
always zeal for the destruction of a pernicious practice that 
inspired the persecutors: sometimes political and personal 
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motives entered in and led to very grave injustice. The 
evidence, too, upon which suspected persons were condemned 
was not always sufficient or satisfactory. 

Yet when we read the records of the Papal Inquisitors and 
the medieval treatises on Demonology, we see that the belief 
in the demoniacal origin of Witchcraft was to a great extent 
based on a conception of the powers of spiritual beings, both 
good and bad, not only over the heavenly bodies, but also 
over nature generally. This belief may appear extravagant 
to us to-day, but in the past it was held to be very real. 

Moreover, Witchcraft usually involved the making of a pact 
of some kind with the devil, the denial of the Catholic faith, 
the repudiation of Baptism and the desecration of the Blessed 
Sacrament; and these facts, apart from its actual practices 
and evil fruits, were sufficient indication of its diabolical origin. 
Hence the Witch was formally proceeded against on a charge 
of heresy. 

When we examine the nature of Witchcraft, it appears as a 
medley of devilry and charlatanism, associated probably with 
certain psychic powers of clairvoyance, hypnotism and somna- 
bulism, to which incantations, magic formule, medicinal prac- 
tices were more or less accessory but not essential. 

Mr. Summers limits himself to accounts of the various prac- 
tices of the cult, of trials of Witches, and the ecclesiastical and 
political condemnations. He does not attempt to explain it. 
He accepts frankly the fact that the Catholic Church has 
always condemned it, just as nowadays she condemns spiritism. 

G.A.E. 


THE Marvettous History oF St. Bernarp. Adapted by 
Henri Ghéon from a manuscript of the Fifteenth Century. 
Translated by Barry V. Jackson, with a Preface by C, C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 2/6 net.) 


Cacitia, A Pray tn Four Acts. Based on the Roman Legend 
of St. Cecilia, the Patron of Music. By Cecilia Old- 
meadow. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 1/6 net.) 


There is now no longer any excuse for an English Catholic, 
who pleads ignorance of Henri Ghéon. This, the third volume 
in The Readers’ Theatre, issued by Messrs. Sheed and Ward, 
is also the third play of M. Ghéon’s to be translated into 
English. Thanks to the enterprise of Sir Barry Jackson, this 
play has already been staged in London with real success; 
not, it is true, with the success of a very long run, but with a 
success that was definite even in material terms. One of the 
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humours of the play’s production is related by Father Martin. 
dale in his preface to the published version: ‘ Quaint Paradox. 
Our country’s rules do not permit the Almighty Himself to be 
shown on a stage. Therefore, the figure of the Eternal Father 
had to be eliminated from this play, which, logical and Latin, 
set God visibly in opposition to his caricature, Satan. And 
Mary was substituted for Him. Hence the play, as seen in 
London, being thus protestantised, became more mariolatrous 
. » » » No matter. None who saw that Paradise opening and 
shutting above the world could be anything save enchanted.’ 
Those who, like the writer of this review, were unlucky enough 
to miss seeing the play, will welcome an opportunity of reading 
it in this admirable series of Messrs. Sheed and Ward. 

Cecilia, by Mrs. Oldmeadow, was performed at St. Jude’s 
Hali, London, and on other occasions, last November. It 
deserves to be more widely known. Mrs. Oldmeadow writes 
excellent dialogue; she has a sense of situation and of charac- 
ter. Very few people could, I suspect, write a tolerable play 
on their Patron Saint, and Cecilia demands more than ordinary 
care and devotion. But there need be no misgivings. The 
play is entirely worthy. Cecilia herself, Valerian and Tibur- 
tius, are made most attractive. It is sometimes difficult in the 
concrete medium of drama to make the ‘ good’ characters as 
interesting as the villains, and it is no small part of Mrs. 
Oldmeadow’s merit that she has achieved this. The introduc- 
tion of the figure of the Angel into the play, which in its idiom 
is naturalistic, is open to criticism on esthetic grounds. It 
would be necessary to see the play on the stage before judging 
whether that criticism could be sustained. 


G.I. 


CaponsaccHi. A Play in three acts, prologue and epilogue, 
based upon Robert Browning’s poem, ‘ The Ring and the 
Book.’ By Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer. Fore- 
word by William Lyon Phelps; Afterword by Clayton 
Hamilton. Produced at the Hampden Theatre, New York, 
1926. (D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1927.) 

The idea of dramatising Browning’s ‘The Ring and the 
Book ’ first occurred to Miss Rose Palmer, who submitted the 
idea to Mr. Walter Hampden, an American actor. The play 
was eventually written by Mr. Arthur Goodrich and success- 
fully produced in America. 

The ‘afterword’ to the book of the play says that the 
dramatisation ‘demanded a true collaboration between the 
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author of So this is London and the mighty man who, heaped 
with honours, has lain buried in the Poets’ Corner of West- 
minster Abbey since 1889.’ Those who witnessed the produc- 
tion in London of So this is London may not be so surprised at 
the result of Mr. Goodrich’s later work, as the mere title of his 
earlier piece might suggest. In spite of initial failures, Mr. 
Hamilton says: ‘. . . .the piece . . . . somehow or other 
managed to administer to my spinal column an unexpected 
kick, and I predicted, then and there, the probability of a 
successful play’; and this prediction has been realized in 
America. 

Mr. Goodrich has taken Browning’s story, and has told 
it in such manner that the Canon, Caponsacchi, is the central 
figure, and the dramatic theme is concerned with that cavalier- 
priest, the purest expression of the Christian Romantic whose 
very virtue brings him as near as possible to falling victim to 
Guido Franchschini. Browning was more interested with 
the devil in Guido than the saint in Caponsacchi, but Mr. 
Goodrich’s decision ‘to hand the play’ to Caponsacchi is 
undoubtedly the best method of dramatising the story con- 
tained in what Browning intended to be a poem and not a 
drama. 

In book form, in spite of the intensely dramatic theme 
which presents three murders in view of the audience, the 
characters lack the conviction of reality, a defect that is 
probably remedied by the actual presentation on the stage 
with its visible appeal. 

The play opens in a Court Room of the Vatican during the 
trial of Guido for the murder of his wife, Pompilia, and her 
parents. Guido pleads the justification of a wronged husband ; 
the crowd and the judges are inclined to his side. Capon- 
sacchi rises to deny Guido’s story, and to explain his con- 
nection with Pompilia, commencing with their first meeting : 


‘It was Carnival, 
In March, a short eleven months ago. 
Arezzo, lord and tradesman, priest and poor, 
Together joined in merry masquerade.’ 


The scene fades, and for three acts Caponsacchi’s story is 
presented on the stage. The epilogue brings us back to the 
Vatican Court, as Caponsacchi finishes speaking, to await the 
verdict of the judges. 

Of the two thousand odd lines, not more than one hundred 
are taken complete from Browning. On the whole, Mr. Good- 
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rich has performed with commendable skill a difficult and 
delicate task. 

The result is a romantic play, comparable to M. Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Caponsacchi’s answer to the question, 
‘ What duty has a priest?’ is answered as Cyrano would have 
answered, had he surrendered his sword to the Church. 


Race. By Mary Grace Ashton. (John Murray; 7/6 net.) 


We have been interested and amazed by this first novel 
of Miss Ashton—interested by the plot and the characters, 
and amazed at the skill and understanding displayed in it. 
The plot concerns the baffling relationship of Jew and Christian, 
the stifling of Christianity by Judaism and of Judaism by 
Christianity, the interplay of the differences produced by these 
faiths on the holders of them, and the complications that 
follow when love leads Christian or Jew into family entangle- 
ments of the other religion, the lack of unity resulting from it, 
the irritation, the distress. The characters of the Schenstein 
family are admirably drawn; they are vivid people, who each 
interest us and make us sympathise with each, a little sordid, 
as human life necessarily must be when love has gone awry. 
The Weinhers are not quite so clearly drawn, except the two 
of them that most matter, Mrs. Weinher and Sadie; Monty is 
the only figure which seems to us not quite true to life. He 
has no redeeming feature; if we must love all mankind, as 
good Christians should, we could only love him for his clothes. 
We think, however, the story is well planned and the events 
inevitable. We believe absolutely in the truth of Miss Ashton’s 
account, 

But we are amazed at her style! She has occasional lapses 
from grammar, more frequent lapses of punctuation, in one 
or more places words even seem to have slipped out. Verbs 
have been shed with the modern tendency to give an impres- 
sionist picture; real, good verbs have been jettisoned to make 
the picture staccato, clear. Yet the effect is at times extra- 
ordinarily beautiful. It will sound strange, but the style, with 
all its modernity, seems an echo of Henry James and Walter 
Pater, strange, considering how far apart in manner these 
two were. But Miss Ashton has the modern skill in writing 
which is so nearly like a woven pattern and so nearly like 
mosaic, the ‘ pattern poetry’ of Amy Lowell untwisted into 
prose. Open the book at page 250 and read the paragraphs 
that follow, and you will have some understanding of the 
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Anne and Ivan are well-chosen lovers, both full of dreams, 
forebodings and inspirations; we fancy readers will be divided 
between those whose hearts are drawn to one or other. Every 
one’s mind will choose Anne; but our heart prefers Ivan. We 
wonder which of them Miss Ashton loves the more. B.J. 


THE INVOCATION OF THE HoLy SpiriT IN THE PRAYER OF CoNn- 
SECRATION. By J. W. Hunkin, B.D. (Heffer and Son; 
paper, pp. 26, 1/- net.) 

This is one of the many personal statements of doctrine . 
called forth within the Established Church by its domestic 
effort after an alternative Rite. 

There are admissions in Mr. Hunkin’s book that may well 
be of interest to those English folk who still retain the primitive 
loyalty of England to the Holy See. Thus Cranmer’s Prayer 
Book of 1549 was found to be so patient of the accepted 
Western and Eastern doctrine of the Real Presence that it 
was changed (a.D. 1552) into the Form now found in the Book 
of Common Prayer :— 

Prayer Book, 1549. 

Heare us, O merciful Father we 

beseech Thee, 


And with Thy holy spirit and worde 
vouchsafe to bless and _ sanctify 
these Thy gifts and creatures of 
bread and wine, 


Existing Book of Common Prayer. 


Hear us, O merciful father 
we beseech thee, 


and grant that 


we receiving thy creatures of bread 


that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of Thy most dearly be- 
loved Son, Jesus Christ. 


and wine, according to thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institu- 
tion in remembrance of His death 





a eee: 


and passion may be partakers of 
His most blessed body and blood. 
What had happened to make Cranmer change this expres- 
sion of the Eucharistic doctrine of the Official Prayer Book? 
Mr. Hunkin shall tell us in his own naive way :— 

In Cranmer’s opinion the medieval doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was sufficiently guarded against by the 
words UNTO US. 

‘ But Bishop Gardiner had good ground for insisting 
that the language of the prayer was acceptable to those 
who still held the older view. ... . Cranmer’s contention 
therefore, on the one hand, and the influence of Cranmer’s 
own friends among the reformers from the Continent, on 
the other, led him to the drastic reconstruction which we 
find in the Prayer Book of 1552’ (pp. 16-17). 
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No wonder that Mr. Hunkin quotes with approval the opinion 
of that great liturgical and historical expert, Edmund Bishop: 
‘ Viewed historically, the teaching of the authorised and clas- 
sical Anglican Divines on the mysterious subject of the Pre- 
sence in the Eucharist is Calvinism’ (p. 18). 

No wonder that, when the Non-Jurors ‘ submitted their 
Liturgy to the Holy Synod of the Russian Church, negotiations 
broke down. For one thing the non-juring Bishops—true 
Calvinists at least in this respect—insisted on the permanence 
of the bread and wine; and this insistence was unacceptable 
to the Easterns’ (p. 21). 

This frank admission that the official doctrine of the Book 
of Common Prayer was unacceptable to the undivided Church 
of East and West, because the doctrine was, and therefore is, 
Calvinistic, must be of supreme importance in all sincere dis- 
cussion on Re-union. V.McN. 


MANUAL FOR INTERIOR Souts. By Pére Grou, S.J. (B.O.W.; 


5/- net.) 
A reprint of a most helpful book. Written with unction, 
it draws out with much fulness the reasonable basis of holy 
living. The sixty-three conferences are rich in stimulating 


thoughts for all who would live for God—not self. Self-seeking 
finds no encouragement in a manual which describes the spiri- 
tual life in language so clear and terse that no room is left for 
self-deception. L.H.K. 


PANDEMONIUM. By Christopher Rover. (Richards; 7/6 net.) 


It is rare to meet with such sympathy and wise discernment 
as inspire this book. Pandemonium is a suggestive title for a 
novel on Soviet Russia, but Christopher Rover (Mr. Leigh- 
Smith) offers us no mere thrills. He has written a story about 
the love and friendship of a Russian girl, an Englishman and 
an Italian: it is incidentally that we learn of the squalor of a 
precarious existence in Moscow, of the heroism of scions of a 
noble race, of the cruel stupidity of revolutionaries; but the 
carefully subdued background leaves on one’s mind an in- 
delible impression, a saner one, too, than most writers about 
the Communists make; we are left, moreover, with a re- 
awakened love for an unhappy country. Princess Bachourine 
is a magnificent character astonishingly well drawn: no less 
clever are the distinctive portraits of the other people in the 
book; they are intensely alive. R.R 
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[¢ has been the fate of a long line of patriotic young 
Irishmen since the days of the Act of Union to be 
cut short in the best promise of their youth; snatched 
away dramatically and suddenly in a crisis, they have 
left a memory which has, in all probability, been more 
cherished than if they had lived to a more mature age. 
Robert Emmet, Wolfe Tone, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, have through generations been the romantic 
figures of modern Irish history. It is impossible to 
think of them otherwise than as young men who had 
already done their work, in the service of the country 
to which they had devoted every fibre of their young 
strength. Thomas Davis, a generation later, is still 
remembered as the chief figure in the Young Ireland 
movement, while his abler colleague, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, is half forgotten. Anticlimax has over- 
taken all the older leaders of the Irish people with a 
depth of personal tragedy which is scarcely paralleled 
in other countries. In Ireland, so long as the struggle 
for self-government was carried on, there could be no 
easy retirement nor honours for old age. Daniel 
O’Connell, Isaac Butt, Parnell, John Redmond, each 
in his turn, was practically hounded out of public life. 
Only those who died young have left an untarnished 
memory. 

And no generation of young men in all Irish his- 
tory has been decimated to the same extent as that of 
Kevin O’Higgins. I was at school with him at Clon- 
gowes; and looking back now at the list of those who 
seemed most full of promise among his contempo- 
raries to within ten years or so, one stands aghast at 
the devastating record of their mortality. It is com- 
monly believed that Ireland did not lose as many 
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young men in the European War as England did. 
My own experience of comparison between the two 
countries suggests a contrary conclusion. Looking 
back at those who were most prominent in the debating 
societies of the National University, I recall the names 
of one after another who was killed in France in the 
Great War, so that those who were killed in Ireland 
during the troubled times—and the young men trained 
in the National University naturally bore the brunt 
of the national agitation—appear to me to have been 
fewer than those who died in the various theatres of 
the Great War. Between both, the proportion of able 
young men who have been carried off before they had 
time to do solid work is appallingly large. 

Kevin O’ Higgins himself was at the National Uni- 
versity at the same time as the others, but it is at once 
curious and significant that he never made the smallest 
impression there. I was actively connected with most 
of the students’ societies and activities at the time; 
and I cannot even remember having heard that he was 
at the University at all. I had lost sight of him after 
I left Clongowes, where also he was surprisingly in- 
conspicuous. As a schoolboy, I remember him as 
being a rather heavily-built country-bred boy, who was 
not even in any of those classes which contained the 
boys who might be expected to distinguish themselves 
in examinations. One of his elder brothers had first- 
rate bookish brains, and another distinguished him- 
self in the school debating society by deliberately in- 
sulting the chairman (one of the Jesuit Fathers) when 
asked to withdraw a statement which reflected on the 
patriotic tradition of the school. But none of his 
brothers has ever made anything like the same mark 
in the world as the shy, lonely, rather awkward boy 
whom I remember as Kevin Higgins—for it was not 
until long afterwards that he inserted O’ before his 
name, as a symbol of his sympathies with the Gaelic 
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movement. He went to a seminary afterwards, in- 
tending to become a priest, but was sent down for 
some small offence against discipline : I believe it was 
for smoking in forbidden precincts. After that he 
went to the National University in Dublin, in the first 
years of its foundation, where he took his degree in 
Arts. Having graduated, he returned to his own 
people in Queen’s County; in the first year or so of 
the war, when the Irish Volunteers—who had been 
formed as a counterblast to Sir Edward Carson’s 
Volunteers—were being trained with the backing 
(though few of us realised it at the time) of the secret 
societies which had their headquarters in America, and 
he became prominently identified with them locally. 

I doubt whether anyone outside the very restricted 
circle of the Irish Volunteers had ever heard of him 
even at the time of the Easter Week rising in 1916. 
He took no part in the insurrection himself ; but at the 
general elections which Mr. Lloyd George held im- 
mediately after the war he was returned, while still 
‘on the run,’ as M.P. for Queen’s County, though, 
of course, he never took his seat at Westminster. To 
be either a prisoner or a fugitive was at that time an 
almost indispensable qualification for election in the 
less important constituencies; and, as the British 
authorities had rounded up all sorts of young men 
on suspicion, there were surprising results when they 
were released. O’Higgins was at large during the 
first Dail, when Mr. de Valera was acknowledged 
popularly as President of the Irish Republic; and his 
capacity as an organiser soon led to his appointment 
as deputy Minister for Local Government, at the time 
when Sinn Fein had established its own courts and 
was making rapid headway towards creating a work- 
ing Government and administration of its own, func- 
tioning more successfully than the British Govern- 
ment itself. It was an extraordinary training in the 
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arts of government, when the leaders were constantly 
‘on the run’ and orders had to be issued by secret 
meetings, and Ministers were constantly being cap- 
tured in raids by the military and Black and Tans, 
and successors had to be found immediately to carry 
on their work under increasingly difficult conditions. 
O’Higgins soon developed very remarkable or- 
ganising gifts, besides getting to know the country 
thoroughly. He also had inherited qualities as a 
politician. Mr. Tim Healy, who had for some time 
thrown in his lot with Sinn Fein and was a tower of 
strength in giving advice and encouragement to the 
young leaders, was his uncle by marriage. Mrs. 
Healy and Kevin O’Higgins’ mother were sisters, 
both being daughters of the veteran T. D. Sullivan, 
Q.C. But it was not until after the truce had actually 
been signed that Kevin O’ Higgins became a national 
figure. He took no part even in the Treaty nego- 
tiations conducted by Arthur Griffith and Michael 
Collins. But the interval had liberated a number of 
these younger men, and Kevin O’ Higgins had already 
attracted the notice of Arthur Griffith and won his 
confidence. When the split came, and the case for 
the Treaty had to be fought up and down the country 
at public meetings, O’ Higgins very quickly became 
one of the most effective public speakers on the Free 
State side. His speeches had a quality and a force 
that came like a revelation to a country sick of talk, 
sick of wrangling, and sick of commotion and destruc- 
tion. He had inherited the passionate eloquence of 
the Sullivans; he had unbounded courage and a way 
of hard hitting that recalled Parnell. He developed 
a genius for irony; and Mr. de Valera and the other 
irreconcilables soon found that his ridicule of their 
own hair-splitting, over the subtle difference between 
the formula to which they had themselves agreed and 
the formula contained in the Treaty itself, was dis- 
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crediting them on a thousand platforms. He had 
made his mark at once as the most promising of the 
new men who had come into the public eye for the 
first time. Arthur Griffith called him into the Provi- 
sional Government and found at once that he had 
secured in him his ablest lieutenant in those intermin- 
able debates which resulted in the final ratification of 
the Free State by a bare majority in the Dail. 

From that time forward he grew in stature amaz- 
ingly. He was incomparably the ablest debater in 
the Dail, with a genius for political life, and an over- 
whelming interest in it, that no one had realised 
before. He had unlimited courage and a relentless- 
ness that had not been known in Irish politics since 
the death of Parnell. It is not too much to say that 
his combination of political brains with personal 
courage and character saved the Free State at a time 
when probably no one else could have saved it. 
Griffith was worn out with overwork, and within a few 
months had died suddenly from sheer fatigue and 
strain. Collins, who was a big, reckless sentimen- 
talist, utterly unsuited for steady constructive work, 
and impatient to rush into personal adventures instead 
of remaining at headquarters, had let himself be en- 
trapped in an ambush in the heart of the Republican 
stronghold in West Cork. He had thrown his life 
away simply out of love of danger and activity. Only 
two young men of really great ability remained in 
the Government, over which Mr. Cosgrave had un- 
dertaken to preside, without any of the gifts that make 
for popular success, although he possessed—to an 
extent that no one suspected at first, and that will 
probably never be recognised at its full value—the 
supreme gift of being able to keep a group of con- 
flicting personalities together. Richard Mulcahy, who 
succeeded Collins as Commander-in-Chief of the Free 
State forces, had the temperament of a dreamer, 
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which, to some extent, paralysed his otherwise most 
remarkable powers of organisation and of will. Pro- 
fessor Eoin McNeill, who had founded the Gaelic 
League and then the Irish Volunteers, had been too 
long associated with the whole national movement to 
tackle the problem with the grim singleness of purpose 
and freedom from personal ties that the situation re- 
quired. Only two young men in the Provisional 
Government came to it with their whole energy unim- 
paired and with a natural capacity for the ceaseless 
work and ruthless action that were needed if the Free 
State was to survive. One of them was Patrick 
Hogan, now Minister of Agriculture, who within the 
past few years has probably done more constructive 
work in Ireland than any other man living. At that 
time he was only recently released from internment, 
and an unknown quantity beyond the fact that he had 
a brilliant university career and had begun to make 
rapid headway as a country solicitor in County Galway 
before the Black and Tans had arrested him while 
searching for someone else. 

O’ Higgins alone showed that genius for sheer poli- 
tics that the others lacked. It is hard to think of him, 
as one recalls him in recent years, as anything but a 
politician. His whole being was wrapped up in 
politics. No other profession could have attracted 
him; and when he said jokingly once that he would 
jump at the offer of a county court judgeship, if he 
could find someone else to relieve him of his Office as 
Minister of Justice, the thought of his retiring from 
the heart of politics, or even of his contemplating so 
much as a month of leisure, seemed almost inconceiv- 
able. In the very first phase of the fight for the Treaty 
he made his mark and found his feet as a born poli- 
tical leader. He had outstanding gifts of oratory. 
He talked so little at all times that only a supreme 
occasion, such as he was born to, would have revealed 
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him as an orator. He belonged to that new genera- 
tion which loathes the gasbaggery and bombast that 
have been characteristic of public life in Ireland for 
a hundred years. But the crisis which brought Kevin 
O’ Higgins into public life was one in which the gift 
of speech might control the destinies of the country. 
He was a fearful adversary in debate. Naturally 
silent, reserved and sardonic, he had a way of emit- 
ting epigrams or lightning phrases that summed up a 
whole controversy or withered his opponents with 
scorn. And on public platforms he had the elec- 
tricity of the real orator, the gift of sincerity at white 
heat that could dominate and inspire vast crowds of 
men. This young man, so mature, so intense, so 
utterly in earnest, came as a revelation to the country 
which had been longing for a real leader, and revived 
the courage that had been almost extinguished after 
the deaths of Collins and Griffith within a few months 
of their apparent success. 

Had it not been for this power of arousing personal 
enthusiasm and restoring confidence, even the iron 
will of Kevin O’ Higgins could scarcely have availed 
to save the Free State. A bitter and widespread and 
organised civil war had broken out; and those who 
had supported the Treaty found themselves com- 
pelled either to shoot down their own former col- 
leagues, who had shared imprisonment or ceaseless 
danger with them only a few months before; or else 
to allow chaos and destruction to overtake the whole 
country. The two chief authors of the Free State 
were already dead, and Mr. Cosgrave was an unknown 
quantity to the mass of the people—a new man with- 
out education or position, and with a scurrilous man- 
ner of speech that might be forgiven in Mr. Healy or 
in Daniel O’Connell, but that lacked dignity in the 
President of a new State. Confidence in the new 
Government was utterly lacking. Mr. de Valera, who 
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had been the idol of the country for several years, 
had declared war on it. More than half the best known 
figures on both sides had died in one way or another 
before the civil war had been fought out. If the new 
Government were to succeed, there was no alterna- 
tive to utter ruthlessness. It was no time for those 
who hanker after popularity and applause. Whoever 
undertook the office of Minister of Justice must shoul- 
der all the blame and the odium of becoming the 
executioner of his own friends. There was little 
enough kudos to be gained for anyone; but even such 
prestige as could be won by the military success which 
in time rewarded the ability of General Mulcahy and 
the tactics of his military chiefs, was not to be looked 
for by the one Minister above all others who had to 
undertake the dirty work of ordering the execution 
of prisoners. Yet the very thanklessness of the posi- 
tion was the consideration that would have weighed 
most with Kevin O’ Higgins in inducing him to under- 
take it. From the beginning he took his life in his 
hands fearlessly; and he proceeded to do violence to 
every feeling of natural affection or of compassion 
that might in a weaker man have sapped the founda- 
tions of the State. 

Nothing could be more false than to represent him 
as being callous or indifferent to the shedding of 
blood. He knew from the beginning that he would 
be regarded even by most of his supporters who did 
not know him personally, as vindictive, merciless and 
cruel. Fortune spared him nothing. One friend after 
another who had sided with Mr. de Valera in a sincere 
belief that the nationalist cause had been betrayed 
had to be executed or hounded to submission. The 
supreme blow fron: which he never recovered—for he 
was haunted to the end by the tragedy in which he 
had played so large a part—came after the surrender 
of the Four Courts. Rory O’Connor, an impulsive, 
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attractive man who had returned to Ireland in 1914 
after spending some years as an engineer in Canada, 
had seized the Four Courts and held it against the 
Government until an armed conflict became inevit- 
able. He was retained as a prisoner after his garrison 
had been compelled to submit; and when the civil war 
reached its climax and assassinations could be put 
down in no other way than by sheer terrorism, the 
Government decided that an act of reprisal must be 
carried out, and that Rory O’Connor, with three other 
Republican leaders, must be executed in cold blood. 
It was a decision of the whole Cabinet, from responsi- 
bility for which none of them has ever shrunk. But it 
was Kevin O’Higgins who had to sign their death 
warrant; and the shock to public feeling in Ireland 
was all the more overwhelming when it was realised 
that Rory O’Connor was not only one of the few inti- 
mate friends of Kevin O’ Higgins, but had been best 
man at his wedding less than a year before. 

Whether such an act of reprisal in cold blood can 
ever be justified, or whether it can ever even serve a 
useful purpose, is a matter that will long be argued. 
The whole country was sickened by it, and O’ Higgins 
began to appear thenceforward as an inhuman monster 
of cruelty and revenge. But only those who knew him 
personally realised how fiercely he resented the neces- 
sity, as he saw it, of the decision; how gladly he would 
have volunteered—if the future of the country itself 
were not at stake—to take the place of the man whom 
he had himself condemned to death. It was years 
before the memory of that awful act was lived down; 
and Kevin O’Higgins himself felt it more bitterly 
than anyone else. Popularity in the ordinary sense 
meant nothing to him. Money meant nothing to him. 
Success—beyond the sense of performing something 
that was worth doing in itself—made no appeal to his 
austere nature. And with the restoration of stable 
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conditions he would have grown sick of everything, 
disillusioned and embittered beyond all human endur- 
ance, if his office had not provided him with a task 
that would have taken all the years of a less able 
man’s life, to accomplish. He found relief, and an 
occupation for all his energies, in the work that lay 
before him as Minister of Justice. The whole legal 
machinery of the country had to be overhauled. The 
police, formerly an armed force of ridiculously exces- 
sive strength, had to be replaced by a new and much 
smaller body of men, who had to restore order and 
respect for government without being armed, at a 
time when successive years of turmoil and civil war 
had brought all law and order to chaos, and when 
there was a general disposition to believe that the 
Government would not dare face the unpopularity of 
collecting taxes when payment was withheld. 

Within a few years Kevin O’ Higgins had not only 
created the Civic Guard, as a highly trained body of 
unarmed police, of not much more than a quarter the 
strength of the old Royal Irish Constabulary, but had 
established respect for the law up and down the 
country in a way which had never been known in 
Ireland within living memory. Illicit distilling, 
poaching, all the minor offences against the law which 
had been regarded under the British administration 
even in the least disorderly times, as being acts that 
anyone would condone, were for the first time ruth- 
lessly suppressed. Payment of taxes, evictions in de- 
fault of payment of rent, seizure of cattle in cases 
where rates were not paid—all these and other 
functions of government were within a marvel- 
lously short space enforced upon a_ bewildered 
country. There was fierce resentment at first in many 
places; and the Government, which had been com- 
pelled to impose frightful taxation to pay part at 
least of the claims for compensation arising out of the 
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recent turmoil, became bitterly unpopular as a grow- 
ing catalogue of grievances was piled against it. But 
before long the good sense of the country began to 
assert itself. The Government, there was no denying 
it, had performed miracles; and the chief miracle- 
worker was Kevin O’Higgins. Confidence was 
created by the mere mention of his name; and his 
personality gradually became more widely known, 
while his qualities developed rapidly with the respon- 
sibilities of office. 

Those who worked with him or came across him 
during those years of desperate work and strain will 
always bear testimony to the increasing generosity and 
the gentleness of his character. In the Dail debates 
he had become the ablest debater on the Govern- 
ment’s side. He was the most effective and authori- 
tative speaker on a great variety of subjects. He 
became less drastic with his critics, more patient of 
suggestions from other sides; and, while his deadly 
powers of irony and invective were always in reserve, 
he acquired broader and more statesmanlike methods 
in the exposition of his case. His ascendancy over 
the Dail grew with every month, until he had ceased 
to be the protagonist of an unpopular government and 
had become rather the most brilliant and gifted figure 
in a national assembly. The change in recent years 
had been very remarkable. 

A few years ago, it was no secret that relations be- 
tween him and the President of the Executive were 
very strained. It was no wonder; for the whole 
Cabinet had been living under police protection with 
their lives in their hands for several years, and every- 
one’s nerves were on edge to the last limits of endur- 
ance. O’Higgins and the younger members of the 
Government formed a group by themselves, and there 
were many points on which they differed from Mr. 
Cosgrave. But time healed many sores. And for the 
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avoidance of any split in his Cabinet through those 
years of desperate tension, when a group of men, all 
new to politics and new to one another, worked to- 
gether through the most trying times, more credit is 
due to Mr. Cosgrave than to anyone else. Indifferent 
(like most of them) to personal popularity, he had the 
virtue of humility, and did not care how little credit 
was given to himself or what rankling things might be 
said by ignorant critics about the alleged superiority 
of his lieutenants over himself. Time has brought 
about a great change in the estimate that was formed 
at first; and, in these less hectic days men have come 
to regard Mr. Cosgrave, with his utterly devoted 
public spirit, his shrewd judgment and his hatred of 
applause, as the most indispensable member of the 
Free State’s Government. 

It is no disparagement of Kevin O’ Higgins to say 
that he could scarcely have formed and held together 
a Government in the Free State even at the time of 
his death. A few years back, when his prestige stood 
highest because of his being identified with the resto- 
ration of law and order, such a thing would have been 
utterly impossible. His genius was too fiercely pro- 
vocative. Not only would the Government Party 
have split under his leadership, but the Cabinet itself 
could scarcely have held together for more than a 
few months. But he had grown less truculent and 
less difficult in temper in the last few years, and there 
was no longer any doubt as to his future if he had 
lived—and if he had continued in Irish politics. That 
was the real question. His work in restoring order 
was already done. There was less and less scope for 
his restless energy of work, day after day, far on into 
the night. He had turned his attentions more and 
more to other things. In constitutional debates, and, 
above all, in the Imperial Conferences and in the 
League of Nations, he had found a wider field for his 
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abilities, where he met and challenged the acknow- 
ledged statesmen of many nations on equal terms, and 
made an immense impression by his simplicity of 
character and the power and subtlety of his intellect, 
from his first appearance among them. 

Irish politics no longer called for the same qualities 
of decision, or gave scope for the same energy and 
adventure as at first. It is not too much to say that 
he had quite definitely begun to grow tired of them. 
He hated the petty wrangling of an electioneering 
campaign; and the result of the last election— 
although he felt that those who voted for Mr. de 
Valera did not seriously intend a breach with Eng- 
land, but were chiefly concerned to snub the Govern- 
ment—was a bitter disappointment to him. He had 
one consolation in having been made Minister for 
External Affairs in the new Government. That would 
henceforward have placed him personally in charge 
of the negotiations at Geneva and in London. He 
had been increasingly prominent in such negotiations 
already to an extent which was as embarrassing to him 
as to Mr. Fitzgerald, who held the portfolio of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. He had already cut so big a figure 
at the Imperial Conferences, and not less at Geneva, 
that he had discovered the possibilities of developing 
Dominion status in practice and of enlarging the con- 
sultations between the Free State and the other 
Dominions. He could look forward to interesting and 
vitally important work as a really commanding hea 
in Imperial, and even in world, politics. There was 
a prospect of a little leisure at last. 

But whether he could ever have settled down to 
such a life, while being harassed from day to day by 
the increasing reaction against a Government which 
sooner or later must in the nature of things give place 
to a new grouping in Irish politics—lonely at all 
times, and more conscious of his enemies than of his 
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friends in Ireland as he had become—is a question 
that fate has left unsolved. His work was done; and 
the revolution still continues to ‘ devour its children,’ 
as it has done in every country since the days of Mira- 
beau and Danton and Robespierre. He had passed 
like a meteor through Irish history, and his passing 
was the biggest event in Ireland in our time. New 
conditions, largely of his making, have taken shape 
in a country which shows every promise of returning 
to its old peaceful ways. And ina self-governing Ire- 
land, building up its agriculture and its export trade 
in the hope of reviving its population, which has 
dwindled yet further in the turmoil of late years, there 
is no room for a genius so Napoleonic, even though 
he have the austere, almost monastic, qualities that 
made up the character of Kevin O’ Higgins. 


Denis Gwynn. 


NATURE-MORTE 


L“ lévre creuse et sphéroide de l’air avide 
Suce nos Acres essences; desséche et vide 
De ses teintes virides la matiére exquise 

D’une feuille qui s’attenue et se brise. 

Bulbes de lumiére 4 queues tordues, 

L’imagier nous fait giser sur un plateau nu, 
Qu’agrée |’étoffe rayée qu’il a tendue dessous 
Pour faire plaisir 4 lui-méme, que sachons-nous? 
Qui nous a créés, crois-tu, sceur oignonne, 
Dont nos joues nacrées nous-mémes étonnent? 
C’est un chrétien des lointaines iles de la Gaule 
Qu’une fois voyait Gautier le plaid sur 1’épaule. 


Joun Gray. 
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EPHESUS AND ENGLAND* 


I‘ is seldom that so good a book is given so good 
an Introduction as the Rev. Spencer Jones gives 
to the book of the Rev. S. H .Scott. We have rarely 
read a statement which made a greater appeal to be 
quoted in full. But we can quote only the following : 


‘ After all, we shall find no sanction in Scripture for 
contradictory communions of Christians; nor at any time 
in its history does the Christian community appear without 
a prominent visible personage at the centre, in the Person 
of the Man Christ at the outset, of St. Peter, afterwards of 
the Pope; while it is into this community, not into the 
Church of England as such, that we are all baptised, and 
to which our profession expressly pledges us. 

‘Now, as the great Tractarian leaders came to see 
this, and to appreciate the significance of the Anglican 
appeal to antiquity and particularly to the four first Coun- 
cils, an appeal to which all parties alike are pledged and 
committed, they came to see also that the Catholic revival 
was resolving itself gradually and inevitably, not only into 
a counter-reformation movement, but also into a movement 
towards Rome; and that if ‘‘ Rome ’’ was not always meant 
by the mover, ‘‘ Rome ’”’ was certainly what the movement 
itself always meant’ (pp. 8, 9). 


The little book which has been served so well, 
though not unduly by its Introduction, is a paper 
recently read by its writer before the Society of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. This paper is a summary of 
a fuller work of the same writer which the University 
of Oxford accepted for a research doctorate degree. 


* General Councils and Anglican Claims, in the Light of the 
Council of Ephesus. By S. Herbert Scott, D.Ph., B.Litt. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Spencer Jones, M.A. (Sheed 
and Ward; paper, pp. 64; 1s. net.) 
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We can fitly entitle it a workmanlike effort towards 
ecclesiastical peace-making. How deftly wrought is 
the following : 


‘ Re-union is the thought, the object, which lies at the 
back of all this examination and exposition. 

‘ Rome, Constantinople, Canterbury are all pledged to 
this Council of Ephesus. 

‘The Church of England appeals to General Councils, 
Even the Statute Law of England has laid down that the 
conclusions of the first four General Councils are to be the 
test of true or false doctrine. The Act of I Elizabeth, i-36, 
is familiar to you’ (p. 54). 


Dr. Scott re-examines with careful scholarship the 
documentary evidence that the Council of Ephesus 
acknowledged an official Primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome in matters of doctrine. Fortunately, he is able 
to add a new argument to the old. Some twenty years 
ago there was found in the library of the Nestorian 
Patriarch at Kotchanes in Turkish Kurdistan a Syriac 
copy of Nestorius’s work written after his condemna- 


tion as a defence, and entitled The Book of Hera- 
clides. In this work Nestorius, the condemned of 
Ephesus, recognises the pre-eminence of Rome and 
its Bishop as being the See and successor of Peter. 

The conclusions of Dr. Scott’s book are thus sum- 
marised by Dr. Scott himself : 


It seems to me that if the Church of England accepts 
that Council (Ephesus) the Church of England is bound 
to accept not only what it says, enacts, inscribes, but also 
what it presupposes, implies, acknowledges : 

(1) The Primacy of the Bishop of Rome. 

(2) That the Bishop of Rome had that primacy because 
he was the successor of St. Peter. 

(3) That Christ had given the Headship of the Church 
to Peter—i.e., that it was ‘ of Divine Right.’ 

(4) That that Headship was passed on, and was in 
fact inherited by his successors in the bishopric of Rome, so 
that the Bishops of Rome hold their headship therefore de 
jure divino. 
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(5) The documents of the Council of Ephesus (to take 
no others) show that these Eastern Councils, by accepting 
and promulgating the judgment and sentence of Celestine 
on Nestorius, acknowledge the power and right of the 
Roman bishop to declare authoritatively to the Universal 
Church what the Catholic Faith was. 

Does or does not the acceptance of the Council on the 
part of the Church of England pledge the Church of Eng- 
land to this too? (p. 56). 


As both the writer of the book and the writer of the 
Introduction are members of the Church of England, 
holding office and preferment, the book is a very effi- 
cient effort towards ecclesiastical peace. 


This effort is all the more efficient because the 
writer is sincere to the point of saying some plain 
words of reproof to some of his own Anglican breth- 
ren, whose weight is against the plain meaning of 
Ephesus. Thus Dr. Scott writes: 


Dr. Gore says: ‘The East never acknowledged the 
Roman claims to a divinely-granted supremacy.’ He re- 
peats this in various forms in his various publications. 
While in his brochure, The Anglo-Catholic Movement of 
To-day, it reappears in this stronger and somewhat strange 
form: ‘ The kind of logic which passes from the idea of 
what ought to have been to the assertion of what was, is 
the negation of history and reason. So the dogma of 
Papal supremacy ... . It was never part of the Eastern 
tradition of the Church. And the faith which accepts such 
a claim has really to triumph over history.’ 

There was an instance of this facile assertion of Eastern 
ignorance of Roman prerogatives recently in a letter to 
The Times from the pen of the Bishop of Durham. 

‘A typical example is afforded in our leading Church 
newspaper, The Church Times. This kind of thing has 
been repeated so often that to-day it has degenerated into 
a mere reasonless empty parrot-cry that ‘‘ the East never 
recognised a Papacy ’’’ (pp. 14, 15). 


Again, at the end of a long careful study, showing 
that St. Cyril of Alexandria, President of the Council 
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of Ephesus, recognises the universal pastorate of the 
Bishop of Rome, Dr. Scott writes : 


How Bishop Gore can write ‘I believe indeed that 
none of the Greek Fathers of the first six centuries con- 
nects the position of the Bishop of Rome with the promise 
to St. Peter’ is to me, in the light of the above alone, 
inexplicable. What, e.g., did Cyril mean by calling Rome 
THE APOSTOLIC SEE? (p. 36). 


Dr. Scott has succeeded in giving his book a quiet 
serenity which is an essential quality of truth. May 
its undeniable truth further its aim of peace-making. 


VincenT McNass, O.P. 


FOR A GOLDEN JUBILEE OF PRIESTHOOD 


Now half a hundred golden years are gone; 
For golden were they in the sun-thrilled haze 
Of youth’s enchanted morning, till the day’s 

Young splendour paled and passed; and high noon 

shone, 

And golden now again before the wan 
Grey ashes of the twilight quench the blaze 
That gilds again more gloriously the ways 

Your feet have trod, as though God smiled thereon. 


Is it indeed life’s transient sunset light, 
A-shine with memories that shift and fade? 
Or is it He Whom on the western height 
The poet saw in ‘pomp of blood’ portrayed? 
From feet and hands and Wen the red rays smite 
The golden road His alchemy has made. 


-~_ ee eae fh Ue CO 


Sister Mary Benvenuta, O,P, 
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THE CASE FOR THE LITURGY 


OMETHING was said, in the last number of 

BLACKFRIARS, about the modern liturgical move- 
ment and about a German centre of that movement, 
the Abbey of Maria Laach. It was hinted also in 
that article that behind the movement, especially in 
Germany, there lay a definite theory, or body of 
theory, regarding Catholic worship and devotion. 
The movement in Germany is in fact especially char- 
acterised by its insistence on the doctrinal foundations 
as distinguished from antiquarian or aesthetical con- 
siderations. It is essentially theological in its nature, 
bases its —— upon doctrine, and asks for a full 
realisation of the implications of the official Christian 


liturgy. In the present article some attempt will be 
made to expound the criticism which this militant 
movement would pass upon our present practice, and 


to set forth the claims which it makes for the liturgy. 
We shall not attempt to set the matter out in full, 
but endeavour only to give a few of the main ideas 
which lie behind the liturgical attack. 

Abbot Herwegen is of the opinion that there has 
been nothing short of a revolution in our devotional 
attitude as compared with the devotional attitude of 
the early Church. On the one hand, he argues, we 
have an objective, sacramental and social worship; on 
the other, a highly subjective, personal and indivi- 
dualistic effort. He conceives it to be the main work 
of the ‘liturgical apostolate’ to reform this state of 
affairs and to infuse into our present-day religion some 
measure of the ancient spirit. And he believes that 
the instrument of such a reform lies ready to our 
hands, is in fact nothing else than our current and 
official liturgy. Professor Adam and many other 
writers express themselves in much the same sense. 
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The diagnosis may vary here or there in its emphasis 
on this or that point, but there is a very considerable 
measure of agreement. To all these writers it seems 
plain that the Catholic body is not in the best of spiri- 
tual health, is not functioning as it ought to do, and 
they conceive that this imperfect condition is due to 
the neglect of its chief source of vitality—namely, the 
liturgy. As a consequence of this neglect and of the 
adoption of other and less congenial sources of spiri- 
tual nourishment, they believe that the Catholic body 
is in a state of diminished vitality and has even 
acquired certain positive ailments. 

Let us then state this criticism in as clear a way as 
possible, and set forth, perhaps with some exaggera- 
tion, the points of this adverse diagnosis. What we 
say must be taken as rough generalisation, but it may 
serve to indicate the scope of the criticism and to bring 
out in sharp relief its gist and trend. It is said, then, 
that the religious attitude of the Catholic of the pre- 
sent day, in the practice of his faith and in his 
worship, leaves much to be desired. Contemporary 
Protestantism is obviously afflicted with subjectivism, 
pelagianism, individualism. Protestants themselves 
are beginning to realise this, and nothing is more re- 
markable in modern Germany than the movement, 
even in the most Lutheran circles, towards a Catholic 
conception of faith and worship. There is the German 
‘ High Church’ movement with its organ Una Sancta; 
but that is not all. In the ‘lowest’ churches, where 
dogma had been reduced to the minimum and worship 
meant nothing but a sermon and hymns, there is a 
movement towards objective faith and really social 
worship. However, these things do not concern us 
now, and we must return to the Catholic. Let us say, 
then, that he also is charged, in some measure, with 
subjectivism, pelagianism, and individualism: three 
closely-related things. 
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The Case for the Liturgy 


And first, subjectivism. It is said, with whatever 
truth, that the German temperament is naturally sub- 
jective, interested in itself and its own emotional life 
and experience, that it tends to measure all else by 
this standard. Not so long ago it appeared, that in 
default of a philosophy or any dogmatic belief, re- 
ligion in Protestant circles might come to rest on 
nothing better than religious experience. Das Erle- 
bnis was to be the only source of revelation, and Das 
Erlebte (the thing you experienced) the only certain 
religious fact. But now ‘ experience’ would seem to 
be discredited in Germany, and to be enjoying a post- 
humous vogue and a vigorous one—as generally 
happens—in English Nonconformity. But even so, 
the German has tended always to lay great stress on 
personal religion. He has not had so much use for 
the external, the objective, the sacred action. He 
worries very much about himself and his own con- 
science. He is, as mystical writers say, very intro- 
verted. Now, what is the effect of this tendency in 
his religious life? The temper of the early Church 
was far different. We meet little trace there of this 
subjectivism. The early Church in its life and wor- 
ship was concerned far more with God, and its service 
of God was not intermixed with elaborate self- 
examination and soul scrutiny. It expressed its 
religious life in pure worship, and it constructed the 
liturgy in that spirit. There is very little anthropo- 
logy and a vast deal of theology in the Mass. It is 
an objective, sacred action. It carries the worshipper, 
with and through Christ—per Christum Dominum 
nostrum is its constant refrain—to the Father. Now, 
what has the subjective temper done with the Mass? 
It has tended to miss Mass, not in the literal sense of 
not attending it, but in the practical sense of missing 
its meaning and ignoring its character. Instead of 
joining in the sacred action, and thus attuning his soul 
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to the highest objective worship, the Catholic has 
tended to practice other devotions during the Mass, 
to practice devotions which have a more personal and 
subjective appeal, to say the rosary or any devout 
prayers. The tendency has been also, while missing 
the essential, to grasp at the unessential, because the 
latter made a more personal appeal. The idea of the 
Mass is not adoration of Christ as present under the 
Eucharistic species. That adoration is proper, and it 
is naturally given; but it is emphatically not the Mass; 
it is accidental to it. But we find popular devotion 
setting an exaggerated importance on this element, 
giving the Elevation a position which does not belong 
to it, and then going on, by natural process, to give 
the service of Benediction a place in its esteem higher 
than the Mass itself. All this, then, and more like it, 
is to be ascribed to the subjective spirit. The people 
have in some degree lost the idea of an objective, 
sacred mystery, a holy action in which they should 
take their deliberate share. They look for that which 
makes the most direct impact upon their own emo- 
tional life, and they find it in the ways which we have 
described. 

Now, it is obvious what the liturgical apostolate 
would do for this case. In the forefront of its pro- 
gramme is the holy sacrifice of the Mass. It teaches 
constantly that there is one perfect way of attending 
Mass—v7z., co-operation and conjunction with the 
priest in the sacred mysteries. It is trying in every 
way that it can to emphasize the point that the con- 
gregation are offerers with the priest. The liturgy of 
the Roman Mass plainly implies so much. The 
people are not there to watch a sacred minister go 
through some ritual in which they have no share; they 
are there to join at every step with him and with our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the adoration of the Father. 
Such union and communion is utterly different from 
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the process of private devotion; it takes a man out of 
himself; it unites him with his fellow Christians and 
with the whole Church in the great act of the liturgy. 
It is objective worship. 

Subjectivism leads to various ailments. It pro- 
duces a stunted, warped, distorted piety; it suffers 
from scruples and fears; the glad tidings of the 
Gospel often become under its influence tidings of 
terror and anxiety. The objective worship of the 
liturgy, solid in its doctrinal basis, direct and simple 
in its aim, sane and wholesome in its temper: this 
objective worship builds up the perfect Christian, one 
formed in all things, as St. Paul desired, ‘ according 
to the measure of Christ.’ 

The second item in our diagnosis—viz., pelagian- 
ism—goes very naturally and almost inevitably with 
that which has just been described. The reader must 
not misunderstand the word, or label, which has been 
chosen. It is not implied that there is any adoption 
of the doctrine of Pelagius, not even in the modified 
form of semi-pelagianism. What is meant is that there 
is a distinct tendency to set greater store by human 
effort, and to undervalue the efficacy of God’s action. 
It is suggested by Abbot Herwegen, in one of his 
essays, that this tendency has its roots far back in the 
past, and dates from the conversion of the Germanic 
peoples to Christianity. These peoples had no pre- 
vious experience of sacramental or mystery worship, 
and they needed an intensive ethical training, so that 
from the very beginning their religion tended to have 
a strongly human character. However that may be, 
it is certain that post-Reformation devotion lays very 
great stress on the human contribution. The methodi- 
cal prayer which was then introduced, and very many 
similar practices, all tend in the same direction. The 
religious life becomes a systematic exercise or series 
of exercises, with carefully elaborated parts. Great 
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stress is laid upon the exact performance of the 
various spiritual movements, a continual stock-taking 
or appraisement of results is recommended, and the 
exercise of meditation is exalted to a predominant 
place in religious duty. The same spirit is evident 
also in many other aspects of devotional life. The 
multiplication of prayers, and of what are called 
‘ pious practices,’ this also indicates the tendency to 
set the chief store by personal effort. 

Now, the old Catholicism knew nothing of this 
systematic and methodical religious effort. It had 
more trust in grace and in the sacraments. Its out- 
look was sacral and sacramental. It was profoundly 
convinced of the divine power that came to it in the 
performance of the solemn acts of the liturgy, and 
did not seek to dig itself other private and shallow 
cisterns. It believed more in the opus operatum than 
in the opus operantis, in the power of God rather than 
in human effort. And so it was a freer and greater 
thing, not trammelled and cramped, not squeezed into 
the strait waistcoat of system, but free with the free- 
dom of the children of God. 

A very great deal of modern religious effort may be 
described as ethical rather than theological. It is 
devoted to the cultivation of the virtues, rather than to 
the worship of God. Now the virtues are very good 
and necessary, but they are not the first object of 
religious striving. It may even be said of them, as 
of other things : ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
to you.’ And this, and no less than this, is the teach- 
ing of the liturgy. The liturgy is permeated through 
and through with the sacramental idea. It presents 
itself to us as a divinely-inspired code of worship, 
with the grace-force of Christ our Lord active in it. 
To touch it and to enter into it is to conjoin your puny 
effort with his divine personality, to float your little 
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bark upon a mighty stream, going directly and irre- 
sistibly towards God. In that strong and certain cur- 
rent the individual soul is sustained and nourished. 
Its soul life is enriched. That which it might of its 
own effort attain but hardly and painfully, comes to it 
now naturally and easily. Its life expands and flowers 
in all Christian virtues, because of the rich life in 
which it is immersed. It imbibes sound faith, sure 
hope, living charity. 

One is told that in the practice of Indian medicine 
it is the old and traditional belief, that the patient’s 
body must be laid carefully north and south, so that 
the strong earth currents may pass along it, bringing 
strength in their flow. So is it with the liturgy. If 
we surrender our souls to its influence, if we do not 
lie athwart its stream, but along it and with it, then 
we Shall benefit fully by the grace-flow that courses 
constantly through it from him who is its centre and 
source—namely, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


In these last paragraphs we have put in rather 
personal language the gist of the liturgical reaction 
against the tendency to private and non-liturgical 
exercises. We have put the situation, perhaps, in 
sharper contrast and antithesis than is altogether fair 
to non-liturgical piety. But the reader will see the 
issues at stake, and perhaps appreciate them the more 
for some slight exaggeration. 


And now we come to the third quality of popular 
piety against which the liturgical apostolate directs its 
crusade. This quality we denominate individualism. 
It will perhaps seem strange that any such charge, in 
however small a degree, can be brought against Catho- 
lic piety. For it is generally supposed that the normal 
Catholic is the least individual of all creatures. He 
is commonly regarded as a member of a highly or- 
ganised Church which has succeeded in regimenting 
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its members to the last degree, and as one who can 
scarcely be said to have a mind or a will of his own. 
How, then, can we charge him with an improper 
individualism? And yet there is some substance in 
the charge. 

It is quite true, and Catholics are proud of it, and 
regard it as proof of the divine character of the 
Church, that the Catholic Church is one in faith and 
discipline and worship, that its unity is a palpable and 
manifest thing. Other bodies of Christians may claim 
comprehensiveness and pride themselves on the recon- 
ciliation of opposites in an external unity; but the 
Catholic Church is content with nothing short of unity 
and uniformity in the essentials of faith, discipline, 
and worship. To the outsider, in consequence, the 
Church appears as a great world-wide organisation, 
held together by a marvellous discipline. The reader 
will be familiar with such tributes as that of Macaulay 
in his essay on the historian Ranke. Now such an 
appreciation is true, so far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. The Church is a great and marvel- 
lously unified organisation; it does exert a great in- 
fluence in the world, even in non-religious spheres, 
in art and politics and social life; it does loom very 
large in history. But if we regard the Church in this 
way only, we are not seizing its essential quality. Let 
us go further and ask what this quality is. We might 
be tempted to suppose that the essential thing about 
the Church is her juridical character. For the law of 
the Church, an exact and comprehensive code, defin- 
ing its order and regulating its administration, this 
would seem to be at the root of its life. And yet law 
is not life, and we may say of it that while it is the 
guardian of the sanctuary, it is not the sanctuary 
itself. We might suggest further that the essential 
thing about the Church is her moral discipline. The 
Church is the champion of the moral law, and seeks 
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by every means in her power to get it observed. She. 
endeavours to bring up her children according. to the 
strictest moral ideals, and she has had a considerable 
measure of success in the course of her:history, And 
yet we cannot say that morality and the religious. life 
are the same thing. Morality is the natural and neces- 
sary expression of the religious life, but it, is not 
synonymous with it. So that we should not seek. the 
deepest essence of the Church in her moral discipline. 
Again, we might suppose that. the essential: quality 
of the Church is to be found in her evangelical preach- 
ing and dogmatic instruction. She is by. institution 
the teacher of men. Here, we might argue, is her true 
vocation, her great purpose, and therefore we may 
infer that we have in this discovered her. essential 
nature. Now there is some truth in this, as in the 
other views, and more than in the others. The faith- 
ful reception of the Gospel and of the Church’s doc- 
trinal message, this is a necessary and an indispen- 
sable preliminary. Faith is the basis of the super- 
natural life; but the soul does not, merely. through 
) preaching and instruction, obtain the divine life in its 
) fulness. What then? What is the source of this life? 
| It is the grace of Christ. And how do we obtain it? 
Through faith in him, through prayer, but, above all, 
» by a real communion, and a real union of our. lives 
| with his. And how do we obtain this union? In:and 
through the Church, by living in and with her sacra- 
mental life. For the Church is the mystical body of 
Christ, and the dispenser of the mysteries of, God. 
Here, finally, and in no other aspect of her life, is the 
deepest essence of the Church. 

) ow it is the criticism of those who are promoting 
| the liturgical movement, that this, the deepest aspect 
of the Church, has been allowed to fall into the back- 
ground, that the members of the Church have come to 
regard her in some external fashion, as a sort of 
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institution and establishment for the regulation of 
ecclesiastical life, or as a bureau to which one may 
apply for occasional assistance, but not as the medium 
and ground of the deepest life of the spirit. The 
reader will remember our Lord’s parable of the vine 
and its branches, and St. Paul’s vivid insistence on 
the image of the body of Christ. The Council of 
Trent, in speaking of justification, lays it down that 
‘Jesus Christ Himself, as the head to the members, 
as the vine to the branches, is continually pouring his 
power into the Church, which power of his precedes, 
accompanies and follows all the acts of His faithful.’ 
See what this teaching implies. It implies that the 
Church is a great spiritual organism, in no meta- 
phorical sense, of which Jesus Christ is the Head and 
we the members, and that pulsating through this or- 
ganism, its life-blood, is a constant flow of grace. 
This grace is ministered to the members of the body 
in various ways, but especially through the sacramen- 
tal system, and, above all, through the sacrament of 
the ‘Eucharist round which all else revolves. It is 
ministered to them also by all the prayers and rites 
of the Church which are so many sacramentals. The 
whole complex of prayers and rites is therefore the 
energising life of the mystical body, that is of the 
Church. 

The reader will now see the final aim of the litur- 
gical apostolate. It would withdraw the faithful from 
their isolation and individualism, wherein they may 
sip here and taste there of the sacramental life of the 
Church. It would attach them fundamentally to that 
life and immerse them in it. It would have them 
realise that they are members of Christ and of one 
another. And in this way it claims that they will 
attain the perfection of their own personal religious 


life, and develop in all things to the measure of 
Christ. 
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The Case for the Liturgy 


Enough has now been said about the matter, 
although much remains to be said. The reader will 
have gathered some idea of the solid basis of doctrine 
which lies behind the ‘liturgical apostolate’ of Ger- 
many. It is entirely characteristic of the German 
liturgical movement that it has laid great stress upon 
its intellectual and theological basis. It does not 
seek, that is, the externals of the liturgy, but the spirit 
of the liturgy. It would have the liturgy fully appre- 
ciated, in every aspect, but especially does it desire 
a firm grasp upon the fundamental Christian doctrines 
that are enshrined and perfectly expressed in the 
liturgy. It would lead the Catholic away from a too 
subjective and individualistic religion to an objective 
and social worship. It would discourage trivial and 
secondary devotions, and nourish the soul on the 
majestic simplicities of the liturgy. It would form the 
soul, not to importunate self-examination, or to the 
rather fussy formalities of a curiously human religio- 


sity, but to the direct worship of God. The solemn 
refrain of the Mass: Per Christum Dominum nostrum 
is its watchword. By means of the worship of the 
liturgy it would have us ‘in all things grow up in 
Him Who is the Head, even Christ.’ 


Justin McCann. 





JONES OF NAYLAND GOES ABROAD 


Of old, the name of Jones of Nayland was an 
honoured and familiar one, and the twelve 
volumes of his collected works found a place in the 
library of every self-respecting clergyman. To-day 
his is a quite forgotten personality, while as to his 
writings, the strain of false philosophy which runs 
through most of them would of itself be enough to 
warn off the ordinary reader. 

When Sir Isaac Newton first propounded the theory 
of gravitation, it appeared to many religious-minded 
persons to contain within itself the seeds of atheism. 
Their alarm was eventually voiced by John Hutchin- 
son (1674—1737), in his Moses’ Principia, in which 
was built up an opposing system of philosophy based 
on that inner significance which Hutchinson professed 
to discover in the sacred scriptures. Our modern 
books of reference decline altogether to make for us 
any analysis of Hutchinsonianism, and brush it aside 
as a worthless and exploded fallacy, utterly inconsis- 
tent with the received principles of physics. Yet, 
crude and wrong-headed as it may have been, in its 
day it exercised a powerful influence, and made many 
disciples. Of these the most conspicuous was Jones 
of Nayland. 

The Reverend William Jones (1726—1800)' was an 
Anglican divine of great learning, and (what was in 
the eighteenth century much more singular) one who 
never sought to make that learning the means of pro- 
curing a rich prebend or a comfortable benefice. 
There was certainly nothing of the place-hunter about 


*A Short Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
William Jones, M.A., F.R.S. By William Stevens, Esq. 
London: Rivington, 1810. 
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him. From first to last he was content with a very 
poor living, and his years were usefully and peace- 
ably spent in the obscurity of the perpetual curacy 
of Nayland, in Suffolk. In his day, everybody had 
heard of him and everybody read him; during his long 
life he wrote continually on holy scripture, philo- 
sophy, theology, Hebrew, politics, music, church 
organs, converted Jews, magnetism, medicine, botany, 
electricity, enclosure of commons, and even the moral 
character of monkeys. A vein of Hutchinsonianism 
pervaded it all, but that peculiarity could be dis- 
counted where there was so much that was valuable. 
Archbishop Secker and Bishop Horne of Norwich 
thought highly of his labours, and Bishop Horsley 
declared that ‘ Jones of Nayland, beyond all men I 
ever knew, had the talent of writing on the deepest 
subjects for the plainest understanding.’ 

Once in his life, and once only, this worthy man 
allowed himself a little holiday on the continent. He 
did not go very far, and he was only away for a single 
month, but he afterwards compiled a short account’ 
of his tour, slight and unpretentious in its form, 
written with an artless simplicity, and marked by a 
breadth of view and charity of spirit which contrast 
very favourably with the larger and better-known 
travel-books of the period. This little book (now 
seldom to be met with) is not included among his 
collected works, and does not bear his name on the 
title page, but tradition and internal evidence alike 
proclaim it the work of Jones of Nayland. He gave 
it to the world with much diffidence, feeling that his 
thoughts were those of one who had seen but little. 
But, after all, as he modestly claimed for it in his 
preface, its price was very small, and the time to be 


2 Observations in a Journey to Paris by way of Flanders in 
the Month of August, 1776. Two vols. Printed for G. Robin- 
son in Pater-noster Row, 1787. 
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spent in reading it not more than what is bestowed on 
‘a common newspaper,’ so that its publication could 
not be an error of any great magnitude. 

Jones appears to have gone abroad, as clergymen 
generally did in those days, as ‘bear-leader’ and 
tutor to a young pupil. He embarked at Dover early 
in August, 1776. The journey occupied an entire 
day, the packet being blown out of its course as far 
as the Goodwin Sands. The tide was lost, and two 
miles from Calais the passengers had to transfer to a 
French pilot-boat to get into the harbour before night- 
fall. They put up at the famous Hétel d’Angleterre 
of M. Dessein, immortalised by Laurence Sterne. 
Next morning Jones was up betimes, and, just as did 
Dr. Johnson before him on September 18th of the 
previous year, went to say his prayers at Notre Dame 
de Calais. This was evidently the first Catholic 
church he had ever visited, and he was greatly struck 
by the statues and paintings, the ex-votos suspended 
from the roof (they were mostly models of ships with 
their tackling), the splendour of the wax lights and the 
tinkling of the bells, and, above all, by the ‘ waving 
of incense by the embroidered priests.’ He was 
edified at seeing the officers and soldiers of the gar- 
rison dispersed about the building kneeling in silence 
at their devotions, but is afraid this sort of thing would 
never do in England, as ‘the dread of singularity 
and the scandal of being over-much righteous sits 
heavy on our nation.’ As soon as he returned to his 
inn, a begging Franciscan friar appeared, and handed 
him a printed paper, informing ‘ Milords and ladies 
from England that the Fathers Capuchins live on 
charity, etc.” Jones was at pains to correct this 
memorial for him for future use, as its English was 
atrocious in the extreme. A call was then paid to a 
Convent, where the abbess ‘ appeared at the grate, 
and was very civil, a goodly person of an easy genteel 
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address.’ To Jones she seemed like ‘a Being from 
the world of spirits, cloked all in white, and with 
appendages to her head-dress like wings.’ After an 
hour or two at the Theatre (the play was a comedy, the 
Tableau Parlant, or Speaking Portrait), the travellers 
proceeded on their journey. They refused to use 
the public Diligence, thinking its timbers to be alone 
a sufficient load for the small horses without the addi- 
tion of passengers, while the carriage-springs seemed 
too much like ‘the hammers of a fulling-mill.” So 
the obliging M. Dessein befriended them with a plain, 
rational English post-chaise instead. They were de- 
lighted with the open country towards St. Omer’s, 
the broad roads planted with willows and poplars, the 
wide-extended fields of corn, flax, beans, and tobacco, 
so different to England, where ‘the land is now 
minced and squared into enclosures till it looks like 
the face of a chequer-board.’ 

The churches and monasteries at St. Omer’s made 
a great impression with their silver shrines and gold- 
encrusted altar-pieces, their rich copes and ‘ vests of 
scarlet.” Jones passes lightly over the ‘ Romish 
services and ceremonies,’ as he frankly owns he can- 
not understand them at all, but he is full of praise 
for the sermons he heard. The extempore preaching 
was much to his taste, and he laments that at home 
this kind of oratory is left entirely to the Dissenters, 
‘the irregulars and volunteers of the Protestant 
name.’ His wanderings led him to a church where 
a Military Mass was in progress. The soldiers were 
fine fellows, well disciplined and well clothed (in 
white with blue facings), better in their manners and 
morals than the English soldiery and ‘ drunkenness 
quite unknown among them.’ The regimental band 
furnished the music—clarionets, French horns, and 
bassoons. The drummers knelt at the altar-rails, 
and at the Elevation the drums struck up with such a 
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flourish ‘that it went through my head.’ Possibly 
‘Mr. Jones’s pupil was even more seriously affected by 
this than himself, for when they left the church the 
‘tutor carried the boy incontinently to a doctor, who 
seemed a ‘sensible, learned man with the appearance 
of a gentleman, in a black suit and a bag-wig.’ 
Although he was the principal physician of the place, 
this dignified person got only a shilling for his pre- 
scription, but for this he made a very low bow, and 
seemed well satisfied. In the library of the English 
College,' Jones was astonished to find among the books 
of controversial divinity ‘ answers (unheard of by us) 
to books which we reckon unanswerable.’ 

Passing on towards Lille, he notes the frequent 
wind-mills (over a hundred of them), the wayside 
shrines, and the painted Calvaries, and also—on the 
boundaries of each estate—the feudal gallows and 
gibbets, perpetual reminders that in those days the 
lords of at least the greater manors possessed the 
power of life and death over their vassals and tenants. 

Lille is commended for its neatness, elegance, and 
cleanliness, and the chaises @ porteurs which there 
took the place of sedan-chairs were commented on. 
They were made of wood, painted blue, and had two 
light wheels and a pair of shafts, in which they were 
drawn by a harnessed porter. However, when in 
motion ‘they seem not much superior to a wheel- 
barrow.” Douai (full of black-gowned English 
students), Cambrai, and Senlis were other places 
visited on the way to Paris. Everywhere the inns 
were much the same, a mixture of ‘splendour and 
squalor; tapestry, paintings, and gilded mirrors, but 
dirty brick floors and filthy and verminous beds. At 
Senlis it‘was the Feast of the Assumption, and at 
five in the morning the bells of the convents and 
churches began to ‘ jingle all at once, as if the whole 
town’ had’been on’ fire.’ 
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Jones of Nayland has much that is novel to say of 
pre-Revolution Paris. He is struck by the summer- 
evening scenes of enjoyment on the boulevards, all 
classes taking ‘an airing’ there, watching shows of 
every kind, rope-dancing, wild beasts, and i panto- 
mime buffoonery,’ or sitting in coffee-houses, listening 
to vocal and instrumental music. He is worried by 
the absence of foot-pavements, and finds the posts of 
stone projecting from the walls at equal distances a 
poor security against carts and coaches. He has not 
much to say about Notre Dame, except that the colos- 
sal statue of St. Christopher at the entrance is ‘ rather 
a goblin,’ and reminds him of Gog and Magog in 
the London Guildhall. The French women are by 
no means as handsome as English ones, and ‘ what- 
ever be the cause, their young ladies have not a young 
look.’ And they are painted so red, they make him 
think of a Saracen’s Head on a sign-post. The men 
of the poorer sort all wear ear-rings, and the very 
footmen have bag-wigs and their hair dressed as 
gentlemen. He visits and converses with the Car- 
thusians, and is told a story of ‘a learned prelate of 
our church’ (now known to be the eccentric Frederick 
Hervey, Lord Bristol),* who once stayed in an Aus- 
trian Chartreuse from which there was a most delight- 
ful view of hill and plain and river. The Earl-Bishop 
remarking to one of the monks that he supposed his 
reverence’s eyes could never be weary of beholding 
such a sight, the Carthusian astonished him by 
replying : 

Sir, this may be very fine to you, but to me it is 
insipid, and I have no enjoyment in it. Out of society the 
mind stagnates, and becomes indifferent to everything, 
and: whatever the faculties may be, they lose their vigour 


* Life of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry, Earl of Bristol. 
Childe-Pemberton. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1925. Vol. I, 
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and grow useless. I wander on the mountain and gather 
curious plants, but having none to show them to, I| throw 
them away again. I have a turn for mechanics, but there 
being no one here of a like mind, I neglect what I have 
made. I love reading, but have no books but the polemical 
works of the Schoolmen, and those have long wearied 
out my attention. As to my diet, being three hundred 
miles from the sea, and our revenues small, you may guess 
what sort of fish we feed upon, such as you would not 
endure the smell of. 


The good-natured and sybaritic Bishop was so sorry 
for the Carthusian that, on the latter paying him a 
return visit, he took pains to prepare for him a hand- 
some dinner with a good bottle of wine. But though 
he begged the monk ‘to indulge him with the satis- 
faction of seeing him make one good meal,’ the latter 
started back at the sight, and would not enter the 
room, ‘ alleging that he dare not trust his own resolu- 
tion, and that such a gratification would make him sink 
the sooner under his way of life,’ and so departed with 
an empty stomach to his solitude on the mountain. 
Jones of Nayland was rather an admirer of Hervey’s, 
and mentions as a proof of his courage that when 
staying with the Archbishop of Rouen he openly 
appeared in the habit of a Protestant Bishop. But 
the singular garb the Irish prelate really did affect 
on the continent is thus elsewhere described by 
one who met him in Rome: ‘ He had a purple velvet 
night-cap with a tassel of gold, silk stockings and 
slippers of the same colour, a short round petticoat 
trimmed with gold, and a loose dressing-gown of silk 
over his shoulders’ ! * 

During his stay in the French capital, Jones of 
Nayland frequented the organ-lofts of the churches 
(he was a most accomplished organist), and haunted 
the libraries of the colleges and convents. He frater- 


“An Irish Peer on the Continent. Sadleir. London, 1920. 
P. 179. 
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nised a good deal with the clergy, and found them 
extremely friendly and large-minded. French cookery 
strongly appealed to him, and he approved of the 
moderation displayed in the use of wine—‘ French 
gentlemen never sit soaking after dinner like the 
English.’ He has many anecdotes of Voltaire. The 
sage of Ferney, he tells us, kept a priest constantly in 
his house within sound of his bell, so that when his 
end should come he might have some one at hand 
to ‘help him to throw off the blasphemies of his life, 
and patch him up for eternity.’ According to Jones, 
Voltaire would even sometimes attend church and 
frequent the sacraments, excusing himself afterwards 
to his infidel friends by saying he thus acted in a 
mere spirit of compliance to the established religion, 
and would equally have worshipped the moon in 
Africa or a long-tailed monkey in the East Indies. 
The pride of M. de Voltaire had (Jones says) lately 
received a severe blow from his patron, Frederick the 
Great, who had promised him as a gift a statue of his 
shrivelled and dried-up self. When the looked-for 
packing-case arrived, it contained a very small effigy 
of Voltaire done in porcelain. Jones quaintly remarks 
‘Voltaire’s vanity had been in labour, he expected to 
bring forth a marble statue as big as life, but miscar- 
ried at last of a little china doll.’ 

Jones’s shortness of sight sometimes caused him 
to make mistakes in the estimates he formed of his 
French hosts, but he always corrected his rash judg- 
ments when he could. He was one day horribly 
scandalised at a picture he caught sight of in a monk’s 
cell. It seemed to him better calculated for the dress- 
ing-room of a profligate. But on examining it more 
closely on a subsequent occasion, he found it to be a 
harmless scriptural print depicting the revellings and 
riotings of the Prodigal Son. There was indeed some 
excuse for a mistake, as the Prodigal was in the rich 
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dress of a French Marquis and attended by a valet in 
a pig-tail carrying his portmanteau ; while another pic- 
ture in the same collection exhibited a vision of heaven 
with the angels kneeling at their devotions on cushions 
embroidered with the royal arms of France. 

Back again at Calais all too soon, Jones of Nayland 
was there detained by contrary winds, and felt all ‘ the 
surfeit of a long delay.’ With yearning eyes, he gazed 
on the distant vision of his native land, its towering 
castle of Dover and its chalky cliffs. This inspired 
the poetical conceit with which he ends his little book : 


Thus on the Stygian bank, th’ impenitent ghost 
Spreads forth his arms to gain the Elysian coast. 
His efforts all in vain! he’d doomed to stay, 
While adverse winds and waves obstruct his way. 


RosertT Bracey, O.P. 
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THE. ALPS 


\HE great lines of the Alps, and their sweet per- 

fumes and haunting voices, reach the mind through 
the senses, and the mind in its impotence deals with 
them in a succession of images. Mont Blanc is a 
tidal wave that never falls, the crash for ever imm1- 
nent above the valley; you watch it and feel that the 
very next moment it will surge forward and curl over 
in a dreadful arc and drop down upon the villages 
beneath in a glory and confusion of snow-white foam 
shot with innumerable rainbows. The Dents de Midi 
rears his great heads against the sky, a diabolic 
Trinity with his three dreadful faces staring over into 
Savoy. But he is a giant who has his mood of re- 
pentance for whatever stony sins have so scarred his 
forehead. From the top of the Col de Chesérie in 
July, as you come up the final slope, there he is, 
quite suddenly, almost leaning over you,. iron-grey 
and terrible, his granite faces streaked with tears of 
melting snow. From down on the shore of the lake 
of Geneva the Spring climbs the slope with difficulty : 
first the cherry-blossom : then the sharp green of the 
lower beechwoods, and higher up browny-green beech- 
woods half in bud, and, above them, brown woods 
where the winter still holds its own. The blending 
bands of colour mount upwards to the old dark green 
of the pines, to the stony crags, to the snow. It 
looks.as if the light-foot Spring will never conquer 
up there. But in July to see the Dents de Midi weep- 
ing you feel that here at last is the late triumph of 
that upward April climb. Some of the mountains are 
like friends, kind and protecting to the villages and 
peasants, kind to the flocks and herds, kind to stray 
wanderers; the great curving lines of hill and valley 
come sweeping around and under you, gathering you 
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into a measureless embrace. At first their many voices 
speak only to each other, and they are not so much 
heard as overheard. ‘They ope their snowy mouths 
and talk to one another,’ says Shelley of the ava- 
lanches coming down with distant thunder in May and 
June. From Saanenmoser the Rubli looks as if he 
were leaning over to talk to the Gumfluh. The water- 
falls call to one another, now loud on the wind, now 
soft, peak calling to peak in a hundred rushing voices. 
The noise of falling water is so much a sound of the 
summer Alps that you take it for granted and can 
almost mistake it for silence. At night in spring and 
autumn the frost binds the smaller torrents into real 
silence—a curfew, or ‘ couvre-feu,’ which covers the 
waters instead and only makes sharper the distant 
blue fires of the stars. At nightfall in summer the 
noise of water grows louder, because of the thinning 
of the atmosphere. Another lovely sound is the music 
of the cowbells coming from the roadways in summer 
dawns as the herds are driven up to pasture, or mak- 
ing a continuous chorus through the sunlit afternoons 
on the green steep fields high up. In mist and bad 
weather the noise of the cowbells can be a guide to the 
climber coming down from the heights, and brings 
good news of human shelter and comfort coming 
nearer. Every Alpine noise has its echo, sometimes 
its many echoes, and a fugue written on the sounds of 
the mountains would be full of motifs answering them- 
selves, and notes calling again, running tiptoe after 
each other, every chord mated to its echo. Across a 
deep valley the central thunder of an avalanche is 
almost lost in the rush of echoes from every mountain 
wall. It sounds as if the mountains were applauding. 
The echo of a horn or of a cowherd calling can leap 
from precipice to precipice, fleeing down the valley 
like a winged thing in panic, now faint, now loud, 
now much louder, now fainter again. But it is not 
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only the valleys and precipices than answer. Sooner 
or later the voices of the Alps will wake an echo in 
the soul of the human hearer. It is then you lose the 
feeling of overhearing and begin, instead, to hear. 
They have taken you into their confidence, and with 
the sense of intrusion over, you can listen with im- 
punity. The noise of the waterfalls has reached the 
soul and will echo there for ever. Once the language 
of the mountains has been learnt, no matter how 
haltingly, it is then they begin their strange messages 
of healing. How many people have come broken to 
the mountains and have come away healed. It is a 
truth which is almost a truism; but to the sick heart 
the miracle of healing is not a platitude. The high 
mountains have some secret which touches the human 
heart with the balm which is at the heart of all the 
wildness of the earth: it is an acrid tenderness like 
the smell of wood smoke—a sharp gentleness which 
stings even as it soothes. Firstly, the mountains 
frighten you, even if only subconsciously, and fear is 
the most powerful of the emotions, and can generally 
succeed in driving out any other feeling. ‘ The bright 
eyes of danger’ can frighten even a deep-seated grief 
or rival fear right out of the consciousness. Secondly, 
the mountains distract and occupy. They force them- 
selves upon the attention. Walking along a path 
three feet wide with a thousand-foot drop on one side 
you are apt to look where you are going. They clear 
the mind of old dusty associations, and then start new 
life in the soul by stimulating beyond measure the 
sense of wonder. Once the locked doors of the heart 
have been forced there comes rushing in such a pro- 
cession of beauty—snow and sunrise, pinewoods and 
falling waters, height and depth—life at its loveliest, 
its bravest, its most alive. 

An architect looking at the Alps feels that they 
have been made by someone who had a passion for 
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building. Someone has heaped height: upon height 
with careful balance and thrown out great spurs and 
designed long straight stretches of wall and topped 
them with soaring peaks, all with the architect’s joy 
in measurement and construction and love of building 
for building’s own sake. There are mountains all 
round the lake of Annecy except on the western shore, 
so that at sunset the flood of gold and crimson light 
pours into the half-circle of mountains like wine pour- 
ing into a cup; it lights up the precipices of La Tour- 
nette, a mountain like a fairy castle with turrets and 
pinnacles and arched doorways like a picture in 
Grimm. You catch yourself looking up and watching 
for the fairy prince to come riding down from the 
clouds and blow his horn at one of the airy doors. 
The Cornette de Bise is the highest mountain above 
the Abondance Valley, a noble watchtower which de- 
fies the Bise, the bitter east wind which the skiers love 
because it brings the snow. But he is not always 
battling with the wind, and has his most magnificent 
moment at sunrise when his iron walls are washed with 
pale gold and his battlements are splashed with rose 
and his shadows glow a soft blue, so that the watcher 
far below thinks he sees a vision of the City of the 
Grail. Above Champéry there is an amphitheatre 
in the mountains—a flat green field, high above the 
valley, shut in by steep mountain slopes. Two streams 
wind across the field and meet and make their way out 
in a tumultous waterfall by the one narrow entrance. 
It is all incredibly orderly. But I have seen its tidi- 
ness invaded after an avalanche had come down in the 
Spring, a wall of rumpled snow sprawling for a hun- 
dred yards or so across the neat turf, hard lumpy snow 
seven and ten feet high, blinding white against the 
vivid green grass. It looked as if it had arrived there 
entirely by accident, and was at a complete loss as to 
what todo about it. The field is called the Champ 
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de Balmat, and is near the grim precipices of the 
Dents Blanches where Balmat met his doom. Balmat 
was the famous French guide, who with an English- 
man was the first to reach the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and was off searching for gold by himself on the expe- 
dition from which he never came back. His body was 
not found. There is still a legend of gold on the 
| steep slopes under the jaw of the Dents Blanches on 
the Savoy side, and there is a wonderful little inn 
called the Chalet des Mines d’Or, standing alone on 
the mountain-side, two hours above the valley. They 
had a gay party there on the night of the Swiss 
national festival, with dancing in the Chalet and a 
great bonfire outside. The peasants came from the 
scattered chalets round about. We all stood round 
the fire with the steep slope vanishing upward and 
| downward into the darkness on either side, Swiss and 
» French and English, and someone said ‘ We are like 
| the League of Nations.’ ‘Et nous sommes plus 
| d’accord que la-bas,’ said someone else wisely, nod- 
) ding his head down towards the dark gulf beyond 
> which lay Geneva and the League of Nations. 
| There are quaint things to be seen in the mountains. 
| Sometimes along the roads, when the sense of contour 
has been dizzily swung out of place in the mind, you 
» would swear that the bright noisy water in the runnels 
| is running ever so slightly uphill. Going over the 
» Col de Coux in July I came upon a pretty mountain 
conceit. It had snowed the night before, deep enough 
to cover the grass but not deep enough to cover the 
flowers, which came up through the snow, their heads 
> just showing, yellow and pink and purple, like flowers 
| embroidered on a white carpet. It seemed such a 
) pity to walk on it. Some days there are fancy-dress 
balls when the wind blows up waves on the Lake of 
) Geneva and the lake roars and pretends to be the 
) sea; or days when the ships with their great sails 
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pretend to be birds. Long cloud-streamers blow 
round the mountain-tops and the mountains pretend 
to be volcanoes. The woods climbing up the moun- 
tain-sides are like armies charging up to an assault, 
trooping upwards in battle array, a thousand spears 
massed together, threatening the battlements of 
granite. But in a quiet mood the image changes, and 
the shade of the woods is like the dim aisles of a vast 
cathedral wholly dedicated to prayer and holiness, 
where the light falls in shafts through green and 
golden windows, and high above soar the towers and 
spires of rock. But the mind cannot play for ever 
with a kaleidoscope of images. There are days when 
everything is just itself, and you come face to face 
with the naked mystery of the mountains; when to 
ponder on their being is to ponder on the being of all 
things made. It is the mystery of Creation. These > 
are the mountain-tops of thought after which the mind F 
can go no further, but must turn back and come down. | 
The mountains are works of Art, and their many- [ 
towered castles are built to no useful end, but solely 
to house a lordly Idea. This possibly explains why 
there is no adequate poetry about them, or music} 
either, because one who would sing them would bef 
celebrating in song a greater Song. Trying to grasp F 
their nature it is of little use to remember their scien- F 
tific explanation: volcanic upheavals before the > 
earth’s crust had cooled: some cosmic struggle inf 
which granite was divided from limestone, and the} 
great peaks were thrust upwards into the sky. Science} 
can explain the Alps being made, but cannot explain i 
their being created. We cannot see past them or 
behind them; they are themselves the scenery which 
hides the Behind-the-Scenes, and their very existence 
hides the secret of their existence. Somewhere just 
out of sight is the explanation of everything. Perhaps} 
it is this which makes any horizon or skyline so poig-) 
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nant, because surely the beckoning light on the far 
side of it is neither sunrise nor sunset, but the light 
in which we shall understand everything and know all 
things by their names. There is a wild promise in 
every upward slope, and to see a hill against the 
sky is synonymous with the desire to climb it, because 
over the skyline we shall find the Truth. But when 
we have climbed the hill, alas! we see only another 
valley, and beyond it other mountains. Valley after 
valley, and height upon height : but the Truth is hid- 
den from our eyes. “— 
ELIZABETH BELLOC. 


THE CONVERT FROM NATURE WORSHIP 


‘THE delicate, high and gentle yoke of Christ 
Be on my fierce blood and my wandering feet, 
The myrrh of His pure tears be far more sweet 
Than the world’s honey luxuriously spiced; 

I saw the dawn ascending like a queen 

Beyond the mountains and the desert sand, 

But, lo, she was but light shed from His hand, 
Born of that awful Effluence serene. 

The mice and coneys of the wilderness 

Were of His family, the spine-stemmed flowers 
Chaliced His glory within purple veils; 

The intolerable weight of loneliness 

Was peopled with His Whisper, the cold hours 
Of midnight chanted how His Love prevails. 


WILFRED CHILDE. 
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AN UNNOTICED CENTENARY 


[‘ the general hunt for centenaries, which is surely 
one of the fashions of the day, it may seem some- 
what trivial to claim to be the first in the field in 
announcing the discovery of a centenary that no one 
else, to my knowledge, has so far noticed, or at any 
rate taken the trouble to put on record. By a happy 
chance, when reading the Life of Pére Marie- 
Theodore Ratisbonne, I noticed that the Venerable 
Father had received the sacrament of baptism in the 
year 1827, on September the 12th, the Feast of the 
Holy Name of Mary. It was actually only ‘ the sup- 
plying of the ceremonies’ that took place on this 
day, because Theodore Ratisbonne had, by virtue of 
an unusual dispensation granted by the Bishop of | 
Strasbourg, been privately baptised in the previous 
April, on Holy Saturday, by Mademoiselle Humann, 
the wonderful woman whom others besides Ratisbonne 
could claim as the human instrument God had used 
to work their conversion. | 
Now the fact that the son of a wealthy Jew was 
baptised in Strasbourg in 1827 may seem at first sight 
scarcely a matter for comment a hundred years after- 
wards. Yet actually that one act, seen in its multi- 
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plied effects, must undoubtedly strike us as having 
been the beginning of a movement, certainly as exten- 
sive in its range and influence as that associated with 


the name of Newman. The baptism of 1827 was | 


followed fourteen years later by the still more remark- 
able and romantic conversion of Ratisbonne’s younger 
brother Alphonse. The sudden and complete conver- 
sion of this young man, who before had nothing but | 


sneers for his priest-brother, was an authentic miracle | 


comparable to the wonder of mercy that St. Paul 
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An Unnoticed Centenary 


experienced when he was struck down on the road to 
Damascus. As it were by a lightning stroke of grace, 
Alphonse Ratisbonne was brought to his knees before 
a vision of Our Lady in the Church of Sant’ Andrea 
delle Fratte in Rome after having reluctantly con- 
sented to wear a medal of Our Lady merely to humour 
a friend and having, under protest but to rid himself 
of the pious importunity of the same friend, consented 
to recite St. Bernard’s prayer Memorare. 

The two brothers, reconciled to the true faith and 
to the truth they now found in each other, joined 
hands in the common task of working for the conver- 
sion of the Jews. Their efforts resulted in the founda- 
tion of the religious congregation of Our Lady of 
Sion—a title which expresses the Society’s special 
aim, namely, the winning back of the lost sheep of 
Israel to the one true Fold. The conversions obtained 
more than justify the century of spiritual effort, and, 
moreover, have shattered the illusion about the obsti- 
nacy of the ‘unbelieving Jew.” The work of Our 
Lady of Sion has long been known in England, and 
its more recent offshoot, The Catholic Guild of Israel, 
is a specifically English development. 

If it were only possible to count up all the good 
that has flowed from the good act of Pére Ratis- 
bonne’s baptism in 1827, perhaps it could be proved 
beyond cavil that the centenary were worthy of very 
honourable mention. 
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[* chapel proud or lowly, 
High tapers burning dim, 

The fervent folk of morning 
‘Bow down and wait for Him. 


Faithful He comes nor tarries, 
Punctual at a phrase, 

Swift on the mystic summons 
That bids Him live, and slays. 


Without a stir His presence, 
No glory gilds the sky; 

Only the few perceiving 
That Jesus passes by. 


Silent is Priest and Victim, 
The Slayer and the Slain; 

Never a whispered greeting, 
He lives and dies again. 


* * * * 


May God Who dies at morning, 
Though bloodless now His doom, 
Find every heart a garden 
That keeps for Him a tomb. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue INVERT AND His Soctat ApjusTMENT. By Anomaly. In- 
troduction by Robert H. Thouless, M.A., Ph.D. (Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox, 7 and 8 Henrietta Street, London; 
pp. xxxii-160-; 5/- net.) 

The Invert and His Social Adjustment, by Anomaly, is em- 
phatically not a book for indiscriminate circulation; but it 
should be put into the hands of schoolmasters and others who 
have to deal with moral problems and every priest who has to 
hear confessions. The value of the book is all the greater for 
its having been written not by a psychologist, but by one who 
himself has the personal experience and first-hand knowledge 
which his pseudonym implies. He pleads for the man who is 
tempted differently from normal persons, and who, therefore, 
demands understanding and sympathy with that difference in 
view. The writer is a Catholic, and he appeals to Catholic 
principles and to traditional Catholic morality for his ethical 
standards. He treats this delicate subject with reticence and 
reverence. The book will bring help and consolation if it is 
judiciously placed in the right hands. 

After reading this book we feel that the writing of it is 
justified and its usefulness vindicated when we come across 
the following paragraph in an article by Raymond Mortimer 
in the current number of The Nation :— 

‘As a result probably of the weakening of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, Europeans in increasing numbers are relapsing into 
emotional habits that were widespread in Europe before the 
triumph of Christianity, and have remained widespread outside 
Christianity. But a taboo which has ceased to affect many 
individual consciences is still honoured by Western society as 
a whole.’ 

To admit this is to admit the necessity of Anomaly’s valu- 
able little book ; and it is indeed gratifying to find that a work 
so very sound in its centre has been written by a Catholic. 
It is in its core so sound and Catholic, and we find ourselves 
so much in agreement with it on the great points that matter 
most that we can afford to disagree on innumerable minor 
counts that perhaps matter less because they do not involve 
principles. For instance, is it not possible that Anomaly 
somewhat exaggerates the importance of the advice he gives 
about camouflage and protective colouring? Discretion 
prompted by a good motive might be a part of the virtue of 
prudence ; but protective colouring for its own sake should be 
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forced on no one, least of all upon the young. If every inno. 
cent outlet is to be denied, if every natural self-expression in 
speech, gesture, dress, and the rest must be checked, the 
results may be disastrous and the last state worse than the 
first. The effort would prove too much for most human beings, 
and prepare the way for possible explosions. 

Nevertheless, the book is good and Catholic. It is, so far 
as we know, the first book on the subject in English by a 
Catholic. We hope that all who read this book will be able 
to commend Anomaly—as we do—for his courage as a pioneer, 


LIFE AND TEACHING OF SAINT BERNARD. By Ailbe J. Luddy, 
O.Cist. (M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell 
Street, Dublin; pp. xv, 774; 21/- net.) 


Since the day he died, more than seven centuries ago, there 
have been Lives of St. Bernard in abundance, but not many in 
English, perhaps because he has never seized upon the English 
imagination. As in every other human preference, there is a 
fashion in the cult of Saints; and who shall say what it is in 
St. Francis that has won the heart of Protestant England, 
which remains comparatively indifferent to so human and lov- 
able a character as St. Bernard? An Irish Cistercian of Mount 
Melleray Abbey has now written a full biography which will 
make the story of the Saint once more accessible to English 
readers. It is an enthralling story—at once the history of the 
first half of the twelfth century as well as the record of a fasci- 
nating personality. St. Bernard was a monk who ruthlessly 
fled from the world and yet was always mixed up with the 
world’s affairs: he dedicated himself to silence, and yet he 
has left more of his reported speech than any of his contempo- 
raries: he was a man of action who can never have had a 
moment’s leisure—except when he was ill—yet he was a thinker 
and a man of prayer: he was a fighter who spoke his mind to 
popes, archbishops and kings, yet with invincible strength of 
character he combined a wondrous humility and serene gentle- 
ness; and he is remembered for his holiness, his compelling 
voice and winning look, and not for any stern, harsh or bitter 
strain in his character. Dante singles out charity as his dis- 
tinguishing mark—la vivace carita di colui. 

Father Luddy has performed his labour of love so well that 
we cannot help regretting certain little blemishes the removal 
cf which would have made the work even better. A certain 
slipshod use of English is sometimes evident. Thus we have 
such an expression as ‘re the right of investiture’; ‘ suppli- 
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cant ’ is used as a noun; we have the strange phrases ‘ Christ’s 
donated merits,’ ‘ prayer prevented by divine inspiration,’ and 
other illiteracies which spoil the even flow of the words and 
thoughts. We think that Father Luddy has been wise where 
he has followed the Abbé Vacandard—and he follows him very 
closely at times—and he has been the reverse of wise wherever 
he has run counter to the Abbé Vacandard’s conclusions—espe- 
cially is this evident in Father Luddy’s effort to prove that St. 
Bernard was an upholder of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

The greatest artists have vied with one another in choosing 
St. Bernard as their subject; hence there should have been no 
difficulty in finding worthy illustrations for such a book as this : 
but the illustrations given are not worthy, and they should have 
been omitted. 

Having said this, we can only hope that the book will arouse 
as much love for St. Bernard as inspired its making. 


Twiticht Soncs. By Katherine Tynan. (Blackwell, 1927; 


5/- net.) 

Gathered together from the scattered pages of papers and 
magazines, the natural history of these poems is easily guessed : 
after the day’s work, listening to the nightingale in the Sussex 
garden, a rhythm in the poet’s mind assembles and crystalises 
thoughts which have stood a moment and sunk, emotions which 
stirred and passed. These soon become a poem, hurriedly 
typed and posted forthwith. When collected, a quarantine of 
them are found not only to be the record of a year, but to 
illustrate a permanent trend of emotion, not difficult to identify. 

There is another mode (and our poet is not of the generation 
of Horace) of audible art, outside of time, locality and circum- 
stance: je vais révant du divin Platon . . . sous les becs de 
gaz. That is the business only of the creator of form, the dis- 
coverer of accords heard once and now indestructible. But the 
seven notes of music, much as they have already done, are still 
serviceable : there is something to be said, and the more clearly 
and swiftly the better. 

Something at the present time is continually reminding the 
poet of what is in one way past and elsewhere. Power of 
reminiscence or reconstruction evokes such scenes; and the 
particular gift is that these pierce and sting, like bird-trills, 
with which indeed the poet self-consciously compares her utter- 
ances : 

‘ My heart goes crying and soaring still.’ 
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Songs of Heimweh and affection, alluring to those who 
value such movements of the heart principally, are reflexes of 
a life enriched in the only way: through labour, self-sacrifice 
and acceptance ; determined not to rest from the increase of its 
riches. The keen vision of the child, the razor-edge of first 
experience, for others than the poet so yield to the blurr and 
dullness which supplant them, that they need a poor moment of 
inspiration almost for their recall: but when with a pang and 
a cry they can be reached they are not gone; but are here and 
always: 
‘ Who shall constrain free feet that know the way?’ 

It is notoriously not the first time that the singing nightin- 
gale has become a transcendent wing: The Exile finds in its 
music a vehicle of unfettered exploration. The child closes his 
eyes ‘to see the colours’; and what he does is the exercise of 
a power which, if the possessor be fortunate, may be of un- 
known range. The adventure is all but marvellously expressed 
in the poem, Is there anybody there. J.G. 


FounpaTions oF FaitH: Escuatotocicat. By Rev. W. E. 
Orchard, D.D. (George Allen and Unwin. Pp. 192, viii. 
5/--) 

If we have kept Dr. Orchard’s book some months before ven- 
turing upon the criticism demanded from us, it has not been 
through any lack of courtesy to Dr. Orchard. The pastor of 
King’s Weigh House Chapel is too undeniably amongst the 
most sincere religious forces of to-day that we should offer him 
a slight. 

But our very desire to offer him the only sincere criticism he 
would wish has made it almost impossible to venture upon 
criticism. If criticism must be truth, then, to tell the truth, 
we do not know from what point we should criticise Founda- 
tions of Faith. Shall we look on it as in the category of litera- 
ture—or of Life? If Foundations of Faith is viewed as Litera- 
ture, we can hardly praise it too much. The great ultimate 
truths of Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven, are given a literary 
setting which compliments the audience appreciative of sound 
thinking couched in sound English. Few men of our time 
are giving England such sterling currency of preaching. 

But we have a conviction that Dr. Orchard has meant his 
book to be a contribution, not to religious literature, but to 
religious life. If this conviction is well grounded, Dr. Or- 
chard will realise how a Roman Catholic cannot easily adjust 
the claims of criticism with the greater claims of charity. 
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Perhaps we are mistaken in thinking that Dr. Orchard’s 
book, especially towards the close, frankly admits Rome to be 
the Pillar and Ground of Truth. But this frank admission does 
not lead Dr. Orchard to submission ; even when members of his 
present communion urge him to go to Rome. 

Dr. Orchard seems therefore to be ploughing a lonely fur- 
row—to be a Pope, a Chusch unto himself! 

It is this final judgment we cannot adjust with our know- 
ledge of Dr. Orchard’s sincerity. But perhaps he may answer 
the question we asked implicitly in our criticism of a former 
book: ‘If Dr. Orchard is morally justified in being apart from 
the true Church merely because of its faults in discipline and 
government, how can any heretic or schismatic be morally 
wrong?’ V. McN. 


Fewness oF My Days. A LiFe in Two CENTURIES. By Lord 
Braye. (Sands; 18/- net). 

Lord Braye, in these reminiscences of a long and honourable 
life, follows no chronological order. He will not even consent 
to those useful divisions called chapters. Meandering for 
nearly four hundred pages, now reflecting, now relating some 
story of the long past, now describing some incident of his own 
times, Lord Braye will have the reader who would follow the 
trail meander too. 

The son of an Anglican clergyman, who resigned his living 
on conscientious grounds, Lord Braye passed swiftly through 
Tractarianism and was received into the Church while still an 
undergraduate at Oxford. The fervour of the convert has re- 
mained. The character that emerges from these pages is 
recognisably devout; the character of a man seeking the king- 
dom of God and His justice. A lover of the poor and the com- 
mon people; courageous; simple and direct in the statement of 
convictions, and entirely free from cant and self deception; an 
aristocrat ; yet it is ‘ only a Labour Government that can be of 
use ’—Lord Braye suggests—for ‘the rooting-out of sicken- 
ing penury and ignorance.’ A few more pages, and the author 
confesses himself a ‘ Labourite.’ A soldier, Lord Braye writes 
passionately against war: ‘ the referendum for going to war 
should be placed before the whole of a people’: ‘ the Holy 
See . . . should surely be the arbiter of Nations’: ‘ therefore 
let us hope that the Catholic vote against war, ere Two Thou- 
sand a.D. will prevail.’ 

In the bad days of the Black-and-Tan atrocities in Ireland 
Lord Braye spoke out bravely in the House of Lords against 
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the policy of the British Government. For years he protested 
against ‘ the abominable Accession Oath called euphemistically 
the ‘‘ Royal Declaration ’’,’ and his efforts to get rid of this 
‘ blot on the Statute Book’ (as the late Lord Salisbury called 
it) were finally successful. Less successful the efforts to get 
vespers or compline made the evening service in Catholic 
churches to the displacement of devotions assumed (wrongly 
we think) to be more popular. The last hundred and fifty pages 
of Lord Braye’s musings and recollections contain the author’s 
speeches in the House of Lords and occasional writings in 
prose and verse. The whole book challenges the dominion 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. j Bod 


Rosinson Crusogeus. Latine scripsit E. W. Goffaux. (Lon- 
don: Sands and Co., 3/6.) 

We presume we have not been alone in our ignorance of this 
Latin version of Robinson Crusoe. The translation was made 
more than a century ago from a German version of Defoe’s 
classic. It was originally published in Paris in 1807. The 
present edition (which we owe to Fr. F. W. Grafton, S.J. : we 
thank him) is a reprint of an English edition published in 1820. 
Crusoe in Latin is a joy. It makes easy reading and the 
memory of the original adds the interest which the Latin 
classics sometimes fail to arouse. Useful footnotes give much 
help and recourse to a dictionary will be rarely necessary. 

We should like to think Robinson Crusoéus as No. 1 of a new 
series. No. 2 will be Insula Thesauraria. Other volumes will 
be announced later. C.N.L. 


NEw PoeEMSs AND A PREFACE. By Herbert Moore Pim. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1927; 6/- net.) 

A writer of great fidelities and careless courage; but argu- 
mentative. Though he approves of the nightingale, and him- 
self sings sweetly—at night too, dear poet—he forces argu- 
ments upon us. 

The first requirement of a poet is that he be humble (like 
Shakespeare) ; so, at any rate, if we think New Poems, as some 
have thought them, very good, Herbert Moore Pim may dis- 
agree. The poet has also external signs; if he wears a flowing 
tie or his hair long he deserves reproof, and gets it. Although 
Browning survived both these tests, he was a prose writer. 

Job is the type of all great poets. There is a drift in this; 
for Job’s attitude to suffering was that of a poet; and H. M. 
Pim knows his subject, of discomfort and comforters; Bene- 
dicamus Domino. The octet of a sonnet so entitled stays in 
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the memory; and it is all good. The right accent is found in 
Hospital Lyrics. 

As the omission of any reference to W.W. in the Preface 
may be due to design, we leave it to readers to fill out the 
initials. We thought of him as we read the line: 


‘A duel is the only remedy.’ J.G. 


EucENIE SMET, Mére Marie de la Providence, Foundress of the 
‘ Helpers of the Holy Souls.’ Adapted from the French by 
Caroline C. Morewood. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Joseph Keating, S.J. (London: Sands and Co. ; 16/- net.) 

MotHer MaGpALen TayLor of the Sacred Heart (Fanny Mar- ° 
garet Taylor), Foundress of the Poor Servants of the 
Mother of God, 1832-1900. By Francis Charles Devas, 
S.J., D.S.O., O.B.E. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, and a Letter 
of Appreciation from His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet, 
O.S.B. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 15/- net.) 


The name of Mére Marie de la Providence is no empty title; 
for her life story should convince anyone of the truism that 
you cannot trust God too much. She planned the foundation 
of a religious Order whose prayers and work for the poor 
should all be offered for the souls in Purgatory ; ; and at the age 
of thirty, without any experience of religious life, had the 
sublime audacity (sublime because joined with real humility) 
to become, under depressingly difficult conditions, Superior of 
an incipient community formed of most disparate elements all 
hitherto unknown to her. Only the work of Providence could 
have prospered under such circumstances, and prosper it did. 
When the Foundress died in 1871, aged only forty-five, the 
Society had several houses in France, Belgium, and China; 
to-day there are nearly fifty. The account in the appendix of 
the first foundation in this country will be specially interesting 
to English Catholics. 

The first half of the book, where the impulsive, eager woman 
has not yet developed into the wise mother of souls, may almost 
be described as a divine farce, in which the chief comic part 
is played by the devout and lovable but very eccentric Vicom- 
tesse Jurien, a notable benefactor of the Society in its earliest 
days. The later chapters are less entertaining, but all inter- 
esting ; though some readers will still prefer the life of Mére 
Marie de la Providence by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

It is always much better to adapt than to translate such a 
book, and the work has been well done, save that here and 
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there some isolated or unexplained allusion suggests that omis- 
sions from the original have not been always carefully bridged 
over. 

It is chiefly as an interesting contrast that the life of Mother 
Magdalen Taylor is reviewed beside that of Eugénie Smet, 
though there are enough analogies to warrant the juxtaposi- 
tion. The two were contemporaries, though Mother Magdalen 
outlived Mére Marie by thirty years; and the Poor Servants 
were founded within fifteen years of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, and also undertook active work among the poor, their 
distinctive principle being self-support, whereby they work, 
as Father Devas says, not so much for as with the poor. The 
Rules of both Institutes are Ignatian. 


Mother Magdalen is as typical of her nation as Mére Marie 
is of the French, though her conversion, one of the many in- 
direct fruits of the Oxford Movement, left nothing of the 
Anglican about her. Each had a great heart and a great soul, 
a nature-strong but very womanly and very human, and in 
Mother Magdalen especially there was a certain childlike fresh- 
ness that lasted to her death. With her, reflection, investiga- 
tion, and a weighing of pros and cons took the place of Mére 
Marie’s original method of demanding a specified sign from 
Providence before taking any important step ; but though God’s 
interventions on behalf of the Poor Servants were generally 
less obviously striking than those asked and obtained by ‘ the 
spoilt child of Providence,’ they were none the less constant. 
To this witness is borne by the twenty-seven houses of the 
Congregation, especially the Providence Free Hospital at St. 
Helens, which sprang from a small house taken for a founda- 
tion by Mother Magdalen in 1882, and where patients of all 
creeds are admitted free. In the journal kept by Mére Marie 
de la Providence, we have long dialogues between herself and 
her spiritual directors, and descriptions of her ‘ states of soul.’ 
Typical entries in Mother Magdalen’s diary are such as: ‘ roth. 
I went to see the Bishop of Limerick—disappointed. 12th... . 
Bishop of Limerick—successful—gave leave for our foundation 
in Diocese There are some more spiritual and less 
laconic notes, however. One of the very few hints we have of 
Mother Magdalen’s inner life are some retreat resolutions which 
betray a conscious and sustained contact with the divine, re- 
markable in one whose life was so busy. The Crimea, where 
Fanny Taylor nursed under Florence Nightingale, journies to 
Poland, Ireland, and Rome, give a wider range of scenery than 
might be expected in the biography of a nun. 
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Father Devas writes with sympathy and insight, and the 
book is very well put together. 
Both these books are plentifully illustrated. M.B. 


Lire oF MgRE SAINT-JOSEPH CHANAY, Foundress of the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph at Belley, Gap and 
Bordeaux, 1795-1853. An abridgement from the work of 
VAbbé P. F. Lebeurier, Canon of Evreux and Archivist of 
the Eure. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
4/6 net.) 


It is a pity that the holy and fascinating personality of 
Mother St. Joseph should not have been more satisfactorily 
introduced to English readers. The translation is often so 
literal as to obscure the sense of the original; and much of the 
book is a record of facts and details which, though important 
in themselves, are worthless as features in a biography which, 
by its brevity, is but a sketch in which every line should, there- 
fore, contribute to give some idea of the subject. But though 
the book cannot be recommended on its own merits, it should 
at least serve as a recommendation to read the French life, 
and it is to be hoped that a better English biography—prefer- 
ably not a translation—will soon be written. .B. 


ITALY AND Fascismo. By Luigi Sturzo. Translated by Bar- 
bara Barclay Carter. With a Preface by Gilbert Murray. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 15/- net.) 


Admirable in temper—rightly Dr. Murray discerns ‘ the tone 
of a dispassionate and Christian philosopher ’—the narrative 
clear and straight forward, the analysis thorough and complete, 
this account of Don Sturzo of the rise of Fascism and the 
work of Mussolini is a book of the very first importance to all 
who are interested in the politics of Europe in general, and the 
position in Italy in particular. In especial it may be recom- 
mended to those happily impressed by the punctuality and 
cleanliness of the Italian train service since the establishment 
of the Fascist régime. 

Don Sturzo begins with a summary of the problems of the 
‘ Risorgimento,’ proceeds with an examination of the War and 
its consequences—political and economic—to Italy, and ex- 
plains ‘ the crisis in the political class’ and the conflict with 
the new anti-constitutional forces, after the War. Italy, in 
the face of the failure of the old political class to maintain par- 
liamentary government, must needs turn to Socialism—with 
its extreme left of Communists ; Popularism ; the Centre Party 
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of Christian democracy, largely the work of Don Sturzo him- 
self ; or to Fascism ‘ born at the time of the Bolshevik movement 
and animated by similar sentiments.’ For the Fascist Party 
of Mussolini’s programme of 1919-20 stood for republicanism, 
abolition of the senate, general disarmament, suppression of 
banks, grant of the land to associated peasants, and various 
other items of the revolutionary charter. ‘The whole cam- 
paign of 1919 and 1920 was in competition with the Socialists,’ 
Giolitti, the old man of Italian politics, distrusted by Don 
Sturzo’s Popolari, turned to the Fascisti for support. They, 
in their turn, threw him over when Mussolini entered the 
Chamber as deputy. Henceforth the story is the triumphant 
advance of Mussolini. Socialists and Liberals were disinte- 
grated, the Popolari distrusted and hated by the Capitalists 
—Mussolini, casting off his republicanism, and supported by his 
armed bands, marched on Rome. The King, warned against 
conflict between the Army and the Fascisti, accepted Mussolini 
as Prime Minister. The first steps to dictatorship are taken. 

Don Sturzo gives us a sketch of the character of the re- 
markable man who now rules Italy: 


‘ Of mediocre culture and meagre political experience, 
Mussolini has the brilliant qualities of the extemporiser 
and none of the scruples of those who, convinced of an 
idea, fear to be false to it . . . His mind, given to exces- 
sive simplification, is bound by no formula; he can pass 
from theory to theory, from position to position, even in- 
consistently, with neither remorse nor regret. . .. An- 
other quality which he possesses is his constant ability to 
seize the moment, to profit by circumstances, to hold in 
check the most experienced and shrewdest men, to come 
out of a tight corner with ease and elegance. The fact of 
his having for a long time been free, both as Socialist and 
Fascist, to wield with impunity every kind of threat and 
violence, has given him a profound contempt for the poli- 
ticians of the past, whether Socialists or Liberals, who 
tolerated or flattered him. . . His friends and companions 
he holds in esteem so long as they are useful to him; he 
fears them when he cannot do without them: he abandons 
them to their fate when they are in his way.’ 


Don Sturzo’s book concludes with a critical summary of the 
record of the Fascisti in power, and a survey of the European 
outlook. ‘ Italy and Fascismo’ is the work of a distinguished 
Catholic priest. It is excellent reading. It should be care- 
fully studied. J.C. 
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THEOLOGIAN is too conscientiously con- 

cerned with truth, even with physical truth, not 
to take a deep interest in the yearly meetings of the © 
British Association. Especially does he interest 
himself in the Presidential Address, which is given 
with such an accepted sense of finality that it is not 
open to the discussion of the subsequent meetings. 
Part of the theologian’s almost exaggerated respect 
for this Presidential Address is his reverence for 
human reason when it flies, as Dryden says, at ‘ its 
own quarry.’ ‘Every theologian guides his thoughts by 
the profoundly humble wisdom of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. ‘Since Scripture can be explained in a 
multiplicity of senses, one should adhere to a parti- 
cular explanation only in such measure as to be ready 
to abandon it if it be proved with certainty (certa 
ratione) to be false; lest Holy Scripture be exposed 
to the ridicule of unbelievers and an obstacle be 
placed to their believing’* The theologian’s failure 
to accept the assured findings of Science would be 
an infidelity not only to Science but also to Theology. 
Scientists who, as such, are not dealing with ethical 
categories can have no idea of the theologian’s con- 
cern to accept and assimilate every truth which comes 
to him with the ‘ certa ratio ’—the certainty of a unani- 
mous science. 

But our modern scientists will bear with us when 
we profess—or confess—that we do not know where 
to look, whether eastward or westward, north or south, 
for this unanimous verdict of Science. They will 
even bear with the present writer when he recalls the 
chill of disappointment he felt when in a discussion 


* Summa Theologica (Eng. trans.). 1a, Qu. 68, Art. 1. 
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with a scientist he was laughed at for paying any 
attention to the British Association, and especially to 
the Presidential Address! It reminded him of the 
pang he felt as a boy when he first heard unseemly 
words spoken of the reigning sovereign, Queen Vic- 
toria. He is not saying these things with his tongue 
in his cheek. Indeed, if he were quite honest with 
himself and his hearers, it might be true to confess 
that he is saying them with his heart in his mouth. 
The theologian’s chief duty is that of peace-making. 
But it can be no joy to him that, after three-score 
years, the chief obstacle to peace is not truth or false- 
hood, but misunderstanding. 

These naive confessions must be taken as facts by 
those who would not mistake what we shall say about 
the fact of this year’s Presidential Address of the 
British Association. Leeds was happy in having as 
its President Sir Arthur Keith, of whom the retiring 
President, the Prince of Wales, wrote: ‘ His name 
stands very high in the science of man’s origin and 
early biological history.’ 

Perhaps Leeds was not quite so happy in hearing 
their President refer to a former Leeds President, 
whom Sir Arthur Keith rightly calls ‘ the first anato- 
mist of his age.’ The reference, disconcerting for the 
scientists who looked on Science almost as an achieve- 
ment of human infallibility, is even more disconcert- 
ing for the theologian who finds the scientific experts 
not reaching finality but unsaying each other. Per- 
haps Sir Arthur Keith did not know how he was chil- 
ling the peace-efforts of the theologians by his 
realistic words: ‘I cannot help marvelling over the 
difference between our outlook to-day and that of the 
audience which Sir Richard Owen had to face in this 
city sixty-nine years ago. The assemblage which con- 
fronted him was convinced almost without a dissen- 
tient, that man had appeared on earth by a special act 
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of creation; whereas the audience which I now address, 
if not convinced Darwinists, are yet prepared to be- 
lieve, when full proofs are forthcoming, that man 
began his career as a humble primate animal, and has 
reached his present estate by the action and reaction 
of biological forces.? Where Sir Arthur Keith can- 
not help marvelling, the theologian cannot help griev- 
ing that Science, as gauged by British Associations 
and Presidential Addresses, can offer him no finality 
to be incorporated into his full synthesis of truth. The 
theologian’s loyalty to Sir Richard Owen would win 
in time the scorn of the men who listened to Sir 
Arthur Keith. In other words, the meetings and 
Presidential Addresses of the British Association have 
at least one great message to the theologian; and this 
message, a warning against giving fealty to the science 
of to-day lest it prove treason to the science of to- 
morrow. E pur si muove. 

‘Even the present certitudes of Sir Arthur Keith 
are naively unscientific; because naively self-contra- 
dictory. Thus to his audience, who were prepared to 
believe, as indeed we should all be prepared to 
believe, anything when full proofs are forthcoming, 
Sir Arthur said: ‘ Why do I say so confidently that 
Darwin’s position has become impregnable? It is 
because of what has happened since Darwin’s death 
in 1882.’". This brave ex cathedra statement of a 
President of the British Association would naturally 
be taken by a theologian, facere fidem, to prove the 
point. But unfortunately it is followed by a contrary 
statement which bewilders belief. Sir Arthur went 
on to say, with a scientific accuracy worthy of his 
position : ‘ Finality has not been reached.’ So rigid 

2It is a great relief to find on the admission of Sir Arthur 
Keith that the scientists and theologians who returned a verdict 
‘Not Proven’ on the Darwinism of Darwin’s days, were jus- 
tified in reason and equity. 
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a training in reasoning goes to make a theologian, that 
theologians worthy of their craft must be excused 
from believing impregnable a theory whose proofs 
after sixty years have reached no finality. 

Again, Sir Arthur told his audience : ‘ Darwin him. 
self approached this problem not as an anatomist, but 
as a psychologist.* And after many years of pains. 
taking and exact observation he succeeded in convine- 
ing himself that, immeasurable as are the differences 
between the mentality of man and ape, they are of de. 
gree, not of kind. Prolonged researches made by 
modern psychologists have but verified and extended 
Darwin’s conclusions.’ Sir Arthur Keith here gives 
us a fairly definite conclusion : Men and apes are not 
different species, but one species. 

For the moment we do not urge that in this conclu- 
sion Sir Arthur is contradicting many, perhaps most, 
other scientists. We would merely point out what he 
seems to have overlooked, that in this conclusion he 
was contradicting himself. Thus he had previously 
said : ‘As we go backwards in time we discover that 
mankind becomes broken up, not into separate races 
as in the world of to-day, but into numerous and 
separate species. 

‘When we go into a still more remote past they be- 
come so unlike that we have to regard them not as 
belonging to separate species but different genera.’ 

How the various classes of mankind were of one 
species with apes, but were of different species and, 
indeed, of different genera from each other is a ques- 
tion which can be answered only by denying, as the 
German idealists denied, the Principle of Contradic- 
tion. These things we have written, not out of any 
thirst for intellectual bloodshed, but in an honest de- 
sire for peace with the physical sciences. We are full 

° Sic’! 
‘Sic! 
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of profound respect for their painstaking research. 
Perhaps the time has come when the countless empiric 
facts accumulated by their research should be classi- 
fied and reasoned out by resolute thinkers. In that 
great work of unifying the assured facts of Science 
the leading principles must be (1) the Principle of 
Contradiction, and (2) the Principle of the Unity of 
Nature. In other words, no theory about a thing can 
be accepted as true if it is inconsistent, either with 
the thing itself or with any other thing in the 
Universe. 

In that work of Science we theologians wish them 
God-speed, in the hope that their final and assured 
findings will but serve to add a new song of worship to 
God. 


Vncent McNass, O.P. 





THE ABBE BERGEY 


T° be the parish priest of St. Emilion—that home 
of a great vintage whose name is more ruthlessly 
profaned than that of almost any other in the cheaper 
English restaurants—is in itself a picturesque and 
interesting title. But the Abbé Bergey, who is in fact 
the curé of that famous little town, is far more pic- 
turesque and interesting than his title. There has been 
nothing like his incursion into French politics within 
modern memory; and in France he is regarded more 
or less as the prototype of M. Clément Vautel’s best- 
seller, Mon Curé chez les riches. The resemblance 
is only superficial ; for the Abbé Bergey is a genius of 
extraordinary vigour and abilities; and M. Clément 
Vautel’s hero was a very retiring little country priest 
who came back’ from the trenches, talking army slang 
and scandalising the bourgeoisie by his preference for 
the society of common people. 

Allowing for differences of character, however, and 
still more for the absurd ideas of M. Clément Vautel 
as to how his ecclesiastical superiors would regard 
such a man, the Abbé Bergey’s career has been some- 
what similar. As a young priest he left his parish to 
serve in the trenches, and like all the French priests 
with the army he distinguished himself by his personal 
bravery and his moral example. It is since his return 
from the war that his story becomes really exciting. 
He did come back very much with the ideas of the 
plain blunt man who had learnt a good deal in the 
war, who felt that the comradeship of the trenches 
was the biggest thing he had ever encountered, and 
that those who had not experienced it belonged to a 
different world. He had left his parish at a time when 
the Church was the object of ridicule and hatred. He 
came back to it as the idol of the men who had fought 
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The Abbé Bergey 


through the war. He became their leader as an ex- 
service priest among ex-service men; and, like M. 
Clément Vautel’s curé, he soon found that his rela- 
tions with the old royalist families, who had formerly 
been the chief supporters of the Church in his part 
of France, became embarrassing and perplexing. 
Meanwhile, the general elections which followed upon 
the Treaty of Versailles brought remarkable changes 
in the Gironde. 

Of all parts of France, the Gironde is supposed to 
be one which is most hostile to being represented in 
politics by an outsider. And for just that reason, M. 
Clémenceau’s amazing secretary, the Jew, M. Man- 
del, decided to stand for the Gironde in his first 
attempt to enter the Chamber of Deputies. He had 
no friends there, no personal connection with the 
place. He gloried in the fact that he was an upstart. 
ven Clémenceau knew nothing, it is said, of this 
implacably determined young man who forced his 
way into being employed by him by sheer audacity. 
One story is that he studied the hours at which 
Clémenceau was most likely to be left alone in his 
office while his staff had gone out for their midday 
meal; and that he simply waited day after day in the 
ante-room until the distracted Clémenceau appeared 
at his door to find a messenger. Another story is that, 
on having, by one means or another, secured admis- 
sion to Clémenceau’s presence, he immediately 
offered to recite, first forwards and then backwards, 
the last of M. Clémenceau’s speeches, which he had 
only read through once. At any rate, he succeeded, 
became Clémenceau’s inseparable right-hand man all 
through the end of the war and the treaty-making; 
and at the general elections decided to capture the 
most difficult constituency in France, and—what was 
still more difficult—to become chairman of the County 
Council as well. 
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In both ambitions this incredible young politician 
succeeded. He not only headed the poll in the 
Gironde, but brought his whole list into the Chamber 
with him from the same constituency; and for a few 
months at least he even became the elected chairman 
of the County Council. He has long been described 
as the Disraeli of French politics; and he won his 
astonishing victories in the Gironde by the true Dis- 
raelian method—incomparable audacity, a genius for 
apt and immediate repartee, and an uncanny gift for 
manipulating other men. That he should have dis- 
appeared entirely from French public life at the next 
elections was a surprise that nobody would have fore- 
told. Still less would Paris have believed that his 
defeat should be at the hands of a humble parish 
priest, whose parish was known only for its particular 
vintage of red wine. 

Yet that is literally what took place. After the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the collapse of the franc, 
the Bloc National Parliament could only expect a 
landslide. Only the ablest of M. Clémenceau’s for- 
mer colleagues could hope to retain their seats; and 
even M. Mandel knew that he would have to fight 
hard in the Gironde. But the weakest candidates from 
the old Bloc National were undoubtedly the Catholic 
conservatives, who had been returned trium hantly 
after the Versailles Peace Treaty, on a wave m2 patrio- 
tic and nationalist emotion. Their leader in the 
Chamber had been General de Castelnau, ‘ the victor 
of the Grand Couronné,’ as he is still called in 
France, whose portrait figures in every historic group 
of the handful of French generals who finally won the 
war. But ever General de Castelnau was bundled 
ignominiously out of Parliament in the elections that 
brought M. Herriot back into office, announcing a 
programme of immediate punishment to the Church. 
The Action Frangaise group had fared worst of all; 
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and from one side of France to the other the Catho- 
lics lost their seats and the avowed enemies of the 
Church were elected. 

Yet in the midst of all this débacle of the Catholic 
leaders, one man suddenly emerged triumphant, in 
the very district where the French Disraeli had pre- 
viously carried all before him. M. Mandel’s defeat 
in the Gironde was one of the biggest sensations of 
the election. And the fact that an unknown parish 
priest had been elected where he had failed, and at a 
time when the Catholic leaders had almost all gone 
under, required a good deal of explanation. It was 
not until the Abbé Bergey had made his first speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies that Paris could realise 
what had really happened. A new force had come 
into French public life; and this country priest, with 
his rough accent and overwhelming earnestness, his 
irrepressible humour and spontaneous wit, his tremen- 
dous power of dominating crowds of men, captured 
the attention of the Chamber as quickly as he had 
captured the Gironde. Here was no Girondin orator, 
in the scholarly tradition of Vergniaud and the revo- 
lutionary rhetoricians who had sat with him till 
Danton ordered their execution in the Terror. It was 
a man much more of Danton’s own mould—rugged, 
passionate, fearless, a born leader of men. Interest 
centred around him immediately, and stories of his 
contest against M. Mandel began to be told to eager 
| listeners—of how Mandel, with his fierce, incisive 
speech and powers of repartee, had met his match in 
@ country priest who before the war could scarcely 
have found an audience outside the devout few who 
still frequented the parish church. 

But the Chamber was not to be the field of the 


| Abbé Bergey’s triumphant progress. M. Herriot had 
issued threats, and taken steps, that demanded a 
national agitation, and a whole plan of campaign, to 
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resist whatever measures might be adopted in the 
new Parliament to renew the old war against the 
Church. General de Castelnau, rejected even in his 
own family stronghold around Rodez, was no longer 
in the Chamber. The organisation of Catholic resist- 
ance had to develop and proceed in the constituencies 
themselves. The Catholic Federation came into ex- 
istence and began to hold monster meetings and to 
enrol members by tens of thousands, in every corner 
of France. There was a need for platform orators; 
and the Abbé Bergey had revealed gifts that scarcely 
anyone else possessed. Up and down the country, in 
industrial cities, in remote medieval towns, in the 
great centres of Catholic pilgrimage, meeting after 
meeting was held under the presidency of Cardinals 
and Bishops, with a handful of indefatigable orators 
—the veteran General de Castelnau, the Jesuit Pére 
Doncoeur, M. Guiraud, editor of the Croix, the Abbé 
Bergey, above all, travelling tirelessly from place to 
place, addressing vast multitudes in open squares and 
immense halls, with loud speakers arranged far down 
the streets, preaching the need for unity, for courage, 
for decisive action. 

St. Emilion can have seen little of its parish priest 
in these recent years of strenuous agitation; but he 
has performed miracles in arousing enthusiasm all 
over France and in building up a national organisa- 
tion to make it effective. Not only the National 
Catholic Federation owes much to him. He has been 
one of the chief organisers also of the famous 
D.R.A.C. (Défense des Réligieux Anciens Combat- 
tants); and he is President of the P.A.C. (or League 
of ex-Soldier Priests). In his dual capacity he pre- 
sided at the end of August over their Congress, held 
in his own parish at St. Emilion, and the proceedings 
there were a sufficient refutation of the travesty in 
M. Clément Vautel’s book. 
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The contrast is so remarkable that it is worth noting 
in more detail. M. Clément Vautel makes his curé 
a pathetic figure, who finds himself exploited by 
Catholic aristocrats, who use the Church for political 
purposes; and for his protests against what shocks 
his conscience he is severely reprimanded by his eccle- 
siastical superiors. Nothing could be more unlike 
what has happened in the Abbé Bergey’s case ; and 
his own story is indeed a dramatic contradiction of 
what M. Vautel suggests. At St. Emilion he is within 
the archdiocese of Bordeaux, where Cardinal Andrieu 
‘is archbishop; and among his principal parishioners 
were certain prominent supporters of the Action Fran- 
caise. When the Abbé Bergey contested the Gironde 
three years ago he did so with the Cardinal’s full 
approval ; and in so doing he incurred the fierce hos- 
tility of the royalists. 

So far, in fact, from being the victim of royalist 
influences upon the Church, the Abbé Bergey was in 
some measure the immediate cause of the Action 
Francaise condemnation. The royalists are notori- 
ously unscrupulous in their political methods, and 
they not only split the Catholic vote in the Gironde, 
but attacked the Abbé Bergey himself with a savage 
personal vendetta. Cardinal Andrieu, who is one 
of the outstanding survivors of the old régime in 
France, was naturally predisposed to regard the 
royalists with special sympathy; but their action dur- 
ing the Abbé Bergey’s election was unforgivable. 
And so when various influences, converging upon the 
Holy See in protest against the demoralising effect 
of the Action Francaise propaganda, had made the 
papal condemnation inevitable, it was Cardinal 
Andrieu who took the first step to precipitate the crisis 
by issuing a strong condemnation on his own autho- 
rity in Bordeaux. The result had immediate reper- 
cussion in St. Emilion, where various royalists at once 
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announced that they would discontinue their contribu. 
tions to the Catholic schools and to other Catholic 
causes; and the Abbé Bergey had to issue a public 
appeal, admirably moderate and generous in its 
terms, to counteract the bitter attacks that were being 
made on him personally. 

And so last month, when the ex-soldier priests held 
their annual Congress in St. Emilion, it was not only 
a national rally, at which General de Castelnau came 
to present to them their flag. Cardinal Andrieu also 
came in person to preside at the banquet held after 
the session of the Congress, and to preach himself in 
the parish church afterwards, paying an eloquent and 
well-deserved tribute both to the veteran General and 
to the Abbé Bergey himself, and giving his personal 
blessing to their work. In his capacity as chairman 
of the Congress, the Abbé Bergey was once more 
surrounded by his former comrades-in-arms, all wear- 
ing their military deorations and some of them ter- 
ribly maimed and mutilated, who acclaimed him as the 
champion of all ex-soldiers of the war. His own 
message to them was what he has proclaimed on hun- 
dreds of platforms in these arduous years: ‘ Men of 
every belief who have listened to us,’ he exclaimed, 
“have cried out ‘‘No, you do not deserve to be 
treated as pariahs. You are our comrades. What 
does your soutane matter? We are brothers, remem- 
ber that.’ ”’ 


Denis Gwynn. 





THE CHURCH’S DEBT TO SCIENCE* 


‘To the Greeks and to the barbarians, to the wise and 
to the unwise, I am a debtor.’—Rom. I, 14. 


N this declaration of St. Paul there seems no sign 

of humiliation, but something rather of pride. He 
does not mind at all that he should owe so much to 
the teaching of others: he seems rather to consider 
it an advantage to himself. He had indeed stood in 
the midst of the culture of his time, in the three great 
streams of it, and he had gained from it at every 
point. In his own Tarsus he had been in touch with 
the exquisite beauty of the balanced Greek theories of 
art and the ideal poise of the athlete and the prudent 
management of life. His Roman citizenship had 
given him a width of tolerance which no mere Greek 
could know. His Jewish faith had given him a power 
of insight, a delicacy of conscience, a passion for 
divine things, a wisdom, a flaming love of God that 
melted his Greek and Roman heritage into a living 
sense of rapture, entranced by the comeliness of 
Christ. 

Indeed, the sudden illumination that shone upon 
him on the Damascus road made him all the more 
grateful to the earlier knowledge which had led him 
to this more excellent knowledge and enabled him 
even better to appreciate it: Greek and Barbarian, 
wise and simple, all had been his schoolmasters to 
Christ. 

The Greek beauty, the Roman tolerance and quiet 
dignity, the Jew’s passionate adoration of God—all 
had been leading him into captivity to the Crucified. 


*The substance of a sermon preached at the Cathedral in 
Leeds during the meetings of the British Association. 
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When Paul saw Him in that vision on the road, he 
saw the fulfilment of all his schooling. Here was 
beauty, here imperial breadth of heart, here incarnate 
the very love of God. Henceforth for this lover of 
Christ all knowledge was recognised to be divine 
knowledge; from everything, wise, lovely, of good 
report he would find another motive for the love of 
God. 

Is not this the frame of mind of the real follower 
of Christ? Should he not find all knowledge to be 
knowledge of God? Should he not strive to use the 
world so as to be in debt to it for fuller knowledge of 
its Maker? Should he not welcome all truths as but 
broken fragments of Infinite Truth—all lights as 
radiances of the One Light of all the world? 

One venerable argument for the Catholic Church 
still remains valid for us: she has borrowed abun- 
dantly—more richly than any other religious body— 
from all the world about her, from Greek, from Bar- 
barian, from the learned and the simple, from East 
and West. We have almost outlived the period of 
protestant vulgarity which scoffed at incense, or holy 
water, or belief in angels as pagan; as though a 
natural origin were incompatible with supernatural 
purposes. Why should people be shocked at using 
for Christ’s service what had previously been devoted 
to the service of false gods? Does it matter what 
things formerly were? Does it not only matter to 
what use they are put now? 

The value of the Catholic tradition lies precisely in 
its capacity for absorbing whatever may teach us more 
fully about God. Indeed, we may assert it to be a 
principle of the Catholic tradition that we should use 
the knowledge acquired by each generation, the gar- 
nered and established truths of every age, until they 
filter through Catholic thought and reappear in the 
€reeds; for the Catholic Creeds are truths of revela- 
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The Church’s Debt to Science 


tion set in caskets fashioned from pure gold refined 
many times—the residue left in the crucibles of 
science after the fire of experiment has burnt away all 
false views. The Church has borrowed in each age 
from every art and science: she is borrowing to-day. 
She is to-day a debtor to science as she is a debtor to 
Greek philosophy and Roman Law, to the art of the 
Norman, to the scholarship of the Renaissance, to the 
political idealism of a century ago. 

What is false or true in science, science will itself 
ultimately proclaim. A new theory must be tested 
by many facts before it can be accepted as definitely 
true; yet even before its truth is established or its 
falsity proved, it may have served its purpose as a 
mere hypothesis. It will probably have had enough 
truth in it to have made it valuable and alive. 

The theory of evolution, for example, as the Presi- 
dent of the British Association has reminded us, has 
gone through many searching tests since it was first 
proclaimed, and the particular aspect of it that 
Darwin expounded has had to be considerably modi- 
fied by scientific research even though substantially 
(he thinks) it remains. Indeed, he asserted that there 
is much in it that is still open to debate; perhaps 
the years that follow may bring more. For science is 
a hard mistress to every searcher after nature’s way; 
she demands a full, unwearied investigation; and 
even after the fullest inquiry and the most minute re- 
search her conclusions are never final, never beyond 
challenge : nothing of hers is sacred or authoritative. 
She only gives the truth as she thinks it to be to-day. 
How long have Newton’s laws of motion been 
accepted as final and irrevocable by the popular 
scientist? “Yet they have been modified in our own 
time at last. 

_ That is science’s very glory : she demands patience 
in her devoted followers, and not merely patience, but 
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a detachment of spirit that can bear to watch un- 
troubled the reversal of all that was thought to be 
the long heritage of the past. She claims that temper 
of mind from her disciples, patience, quiet devotion, 
accuracy of statement, dread of generalisation, and 
a studied refusal to pretend that for any subject the 
last word has been said. A schoolboy, by his chance 
experiment, may destroy the whole life’s labour of 
some venerable scientist. Was ever such a self- 
sacrificing spirit demanded of men by any other 
school? Is it strange that science has attracted to her 
researches the youth of the world, strange that she 
has formed some of the world’s noblest minds and 
characters, strange that she has cleansed men by her 
fierce demands and her authority, even though she 
may seem to starve them of richer life? 

Darwin, patient and bewildered, lost his love of 
music and of literature in the hard quest for truth. 
He thought himself thereby stunted; but has not the 
same accusation of life’s choice resulting in a starved 
spirit been made of the saints? You must lose your 
life to find it. You must renounce many things to 
win any noble treasure. You must have sacrificed 
the home in the valley to be. able to walk in freedom 
and glory on the hills. 

We owe gratitude, then, to the noble figure of 
Darwin, who at such cost to himself brought to us a 
finer glimpse of the world; for it was he more than 
any other scientist who’ has taught us that finer vision 
of a world subject to law at every point and behind 
law a fitting purpose. He has destroyed, it may be 
for ever, any mechanical view of the world. He has 
shown us a world directed, governed, and ruled by 
intelligence. The world, as he saw it, demanded a 
mind to its making. Purpose implies a living mind. 

Through Newman, whose Development was pub- 
lished earlier than The Origin of Species, the idea 
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The Church’s Debt to Science 


of growth has passed over into theology : it is a point 
of view which is ancient in itself, but science has 
quickened it and made it more alive. We agree to 


| find progress in the world’s knowledge, in the spread 


of information, in comfort: we find progress in the 
growth of sensitiveness alike to pain and panic, to 
cruelty and to a dread of truth. But we agree that 
certain forces are untouched by it—namely, holiness 
and art. Primitive art, such as Homer’s, or that of 
Phidias, is still unchallenged; nor is holiness—which 
is the love of God—any more developed now than it 
was when Christ first built up souls. The lesser 
things grow, for they are temporal; the greater grow 
not, for they never die. 

Yet we welcome as Catholics the patient labours 
of these men who have, at such loss and with such 
little personal reward, helped to open for us a new 
casement, a magic casement which reveals a fuller 
view of the world of God. We are debtors to all 
of them for their researches. They have been school- 
masters to us in Christ. 

Science has been badly served sometimes by those 
amongst the scientists who have forgotten the limits 
of their craft, by those who would command dogma to 
come into line with science, for science claims to be 
always challengeable and never final. How untrue to 
his mission was the President of the British Associa- 
tion when he quoted with approval Professor ‘Elliot 
Smith’s statement that ‘the human brain reveals no 
formation of any sort that is not present in the brain 
of the gorilla or chimpanzee.’ Formation of any sort? 
He should have said, material formation. This is the 
type of statement, set in italics by Sir Arthur Keith, 
that is wholly unscientific and therefore mischievous, 
misleading and untrue. It is as foolish for scientists 
to stray into.theology as for theologians to stray into 
science, Each in his own line and in his own method 
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has a noble art to learn and teach, for wisdom is of the 
whole man at his uttermost: wisdom,implies a noble 
intelligence enlightened by faith. | We have lost 
sympathy with the fury of Wilberforce and the bois. 
terousness of Huxley. Time has proved both of them 
wrong. We can be sure—in spite of the philoso. 
pher’s natural impatience with science and of the 
scientist’s with philosophy—that what is true in 
science will reappear in the Catholic creed. 


Indeed, how should it not be so? We worship the 
God of truth. All truth, wherever found, is His 
truth, for all truth is ultimately truth about Him. All 
that we ever learn of what He has created must re- 
veal Him. Are we not then debtors to all the world 
for this knowledge? 


How foolish of those who love God’s handiwork 
to have any dread of science! Whatever is true in 
it will abide. It will be found to have helped us to 
know God more truly, and this must help to make us 
saints, for the more we know of Infinite Beauty, the 
easier it should be for us to love it. With eyes un- 
sealed by science we shall see His glory all about us. 
Darwin’s teaching has proclaimed Him, not denied 
Him. We see more clearly now than before Darwin’s 
coming the vision of the glory of the world. 


The angels keep their ancient places ; 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
Tis ye, "tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


Nay, we see in this new vision splendid a clearer out- 
line of God. The world grows to the eyes of wisdom 
more diaphonous yet; ‘veil upon veil shall lift, but 
there remain veil upon veil behind.’ It is no thing, 
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The Church’s Debt to Science 


however many-splendoured, that shows through them, 
but a Father and a Friend. It is His decree we see 
‘1 the death of the sparrow, His care in the splendour 
of the lily, His harvest in the white field of corn. 
Nay we see Him even nearer— 


‘And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames!’ 


Bebe Jarrett, O.P. 


IN SNOW 


LAS night to see the earth snow-kissed I thrust 

My frozen window fro; and from the Thames 
The sirens sounded; seeing that sparkling dust 
I knew that even God was fond of gems. 


Rupert Crort-CookeE. 








CHESTERTON AS POET 


4 bes book* is worth the money, there is such a lot 
of it, but the editing is defective, the misprints are 
the work of the devil, because they alter or obscure 
the sense, and the index is almost a joke. The second 
edition of this book, if done with better cunning, 
should be more valuable than the first, seeing that 
there are omissions to be made good and better proof- 
reading to be expected. On p. 10, 1. 5, ‘the news 
dragons’ is not a shy at Northbrook or Beavermere, 
but a misprint for zew dragons. On p. 21 ‘ Great Dos- 
toievsky’s dance’ should be ‘ Dostoiesky dance,’ 
dance being a verb in the subjunctive, a mood abhorred 
of casual or half-educated persons in every land. 
And on p. 115 ‘no hand hath eve let fall’ is obviously 
the error of an amanuensis which ought to have been 
put right in printing. Mr. Chesterton cannot be ex- 
pected to correct his own proofs, they are so many, 
but someone is expected to be careful for him. 

We miss a ballade or two, such as the threnody for 
Queen Anne, and that one beginning 


O you that dwell where city smoke and grime 
containing the memorable lines: 


Hearing below bridges o’er the giant slime 
Returning rivers to the ancient sea. 


A poem on the Christian Social Union meeting at 
Nottingham would have been worth including foras- 
much as it adds to the gaiety of this nation. How- 
ever, it requires a note by the author, since in this 
case he does not write in his own name nor in any 
known onomastic, but solely as an impartial, too im- 
partial, onlooker. We do not deny that a complete 


*The Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne; 10/6 net [of course].) 
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Chesterton as Poet 


edition of Chesterton’s verse is next door to the im- 
possible, since some of it is scattered in private col- 
lections, as, for instance, an ode to Heckmondwike 
and a ballade on the same subject; and some more 
is probably laid away in the crowded pigeon-holes 
of his own memory, as the libretti of operas on Chris- 
tian Science and kindred subjects. But the French, 
being dreadfully logical, do not proceed to the impos- 
sible until they have done the possible, and in this 
edition the possible has not been attacked with that 
determination which the subject appears to justify. 
It should also be noted that the chronological order 
runs backwards, so that only a devout and convinced 
Chestertonian may observe the growth of his thought 
and the mellowing of his temper; and lastly that the 
facetious and topical verses are scattered about the 
volume with a contempt not bred of familiarity. How- 
ever, as some of the topical and smiling verses sound 
a solemn note alternately with a rude remark, this 
last-mentioned lack of care will offend nothing but 
the wisdom of the overwise. Yet we cannot dismiss 
this part of our subject without remarking on p. 42, 
1. 13, ‘ This will never do.’ 


O the Swank of the Bank and the cheque you give it— 


It is quite obvious that this is not the printer’s fault, 
but the editor’s, and it is very glaring. The line 
should run: 
Oh the swank of the Bank and the cheque you gave it, 

blank ! 
O is not used except in apostrophe. Oh is an excla- 
mation. Dictated work suffers from the occasional 
owlishness of even the best amanuensis, and the 
editor’s business is to make good such lapses. Mr. 
Chesterton can be subtle, but where is he obscure? 
Only, in our experience, where the editor is in league 
with the ‘ devil.’ 
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It has been said that Schubert could set a washing- 
bill to music, and that it probably would be very 
good music. So withG.K.C. He takes unpromising 
subjects, and if they do not yield to his hands a lyric 
delight they at least throb with lyric impulse, from 
the song of the Good Rich Man to the incomparable 
political tameness of the British Public, Te Secret 
People, p. 157. One must pardon a certain rough- 
ness of treatment and a colloquialism not of the salon 
but of the market-place, since the diction is deliber- 
ately chosen along with the subject, and because he 
gives abundant proof of more sublimate qualities when 
chanting higher things, as, e.g., in the famous trans- 
lation of Du Bellay’s ‘ Heureux qui comme Ulysse’ 
and Dante’s Bernardo m’accennava e sorridea from 
the thirty-third canto of the Paradiso. He must have 
been smitten or (Yorkshire word) smittled with Kip- 
ling’s lilt and language in the days when taste was 
livelier than judgment, and he abides a good sample 
of what Kipling would have been if he had been 
more spiritual-minded. Compare his ‘ Song of Gifts 
to God’ with Kipling’s still more lyrical ballad of the 
sea protesting against the angel’s word that sea shall 
be no more. The Kipling poem is a splendid thing, 
but merely leaves one tingling, whereas the ‘Song 
of Gifts ’ leaves one thinking, which is all to the good, 
besides the fact that its cubic content of pure poetry 
is larger and its specific gravity immense. 

Under strong provocation he can hurl a very pon- 
derous projectile as in the blank verses entitled The 
Monster, or in the next order, p. 4, The Modern 
Manichee. This is powerful controversy, whereas 
The Monster is a weighty contribution to the most 
enormous of all subjects, God’s interference in the 
world of men. When he was very young and young 
love stirred him, he overweighted some of his lyrics 
with clash of cymbals and a kind of violence, but now 
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that he is old he has better use for his strength, 
though much of it is spent in Political Economy or 
Economist Politics, and ‘ sign’s on’ he gives us less of 
that in which he excels all poets that ever wrote, the 
poetic use of History. The Ballad of the White 
Horse shows what he can make with English History, 
and Lepanto with story of greater moment. 

Only the latter poem is an epic lyric, and the for- 
mer a lyrical epic in seven books, which ought to be 
a school-classic, and will be as soon as patriotism 
again takes the form of making one’s own country a 
better place to live in. Very few poets now writing 
English have so strong an ozstvos as our author. It 
is heard in such whelming lines as: 


He knows his God forgotten, and he seeks no 
more a sign, 
But Don John of Austria has burst the battle- 
line! 
Some critics condemn dramatic treatment as theatri- 
cal, but such theatricality as this would mean money 
to a dozen theatres at least. Cure the aversion with 
The Ballad of the White Horse, and read : 


Great wine like blood from Burgundy, 
Cloaks like the clouds from Tyre, 

And marble like solid moonlight, 
And gold like frozen fire. 


Scents that a man might swill in a cup, 
Stones that a man might eat, 
And the great smooth women like ivory 
That the Turks sell in the street. 
Note how the intensity grows with every phrase, and 
so does the frenzy of sensuality, and consider that 
where a poet can forget himself like this, and not 
forget his technique, he is the supreme lyrist and a 


cause of poetry in others. 
Joxun O’ Connor. 
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LONDON Liberal journal, commenting last 

May on a speech by Mussolini, remarked that 
‘Il Duce’ had evidently never heard of II Risorgi- 
mento, Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi. A very 
sweeping assertion, this, and typical of the irrespon- 
sibility of some of our journalistic mentors. So per- 
sistently have the names of Cavour and the rest been 
dinned into the ears of all Italians, that you would 
more easily find one who has never tasted maccaroni 
than one who has never heard of them. Benito Mus- 
solini is the least likely of all Italians to yield a sur- 
prise in either respect. The rise of Mussolini and 
Fascism is due precisely to the surfeit of Risorgi- 
mento, Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi which Italians 
have endured for fifty years, and which at the last 
brought Italy perilously near to ruin. 

The proverbial insularity of Englishmen is never 
so apparent as when Italy is in question. To the 
average Englishman the name of Italy suggests 
Italian opera, coils of spaghetti, organ grinders, and 
ice-cream sellers: that is all. But even so, it is an 
improvement on the prejudices of sixty years ago, of 
which Justin McCarthy writes: ‘It is much to be 
feared that the popular enthusiasm for the unity and 
independence of Italy which (then) flamed out in 
‘England was only enthusiasm against the Pope. 
Something, no doubt, was due to the brilliancy of 
Garibaldi’s exploits in 1860, and to the romantic halo 
which at that time, and for long after, surrounded 
Garibaldi himself; but no Englishman who thinks 
coolly over the subject will venture to deny that nine 
out of every ten enthusiasts for Italian liberty at that 
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time were in favour of Italy because Italy was sup- 
posed to be in rebellion against the Pope.”’ English 
Catholics cannot be accused of anti-papal bias; yet 
with this phase of Italian history, bound up though it 
is with the history of the modern Papacy, they are no 
better acquainted than the rest of their countrymen. 


The attitude of Catholic Ireland to modern Italian 
politics is both interesting and significant. A very 
distinguished Irish politician—the Right Honourable 
T. P. O’Connor—has boasted again and again that 
he alone of all Irishmen has always stood for the 
unity and independence of Italy. That boast almost 
amounts to a confession. It implies an indifference, 
very unusual in an Irishman, to the question of Papal 
independence. Mr. O’Connor is by no means the 
only Irishman with an enthusiasm for national unity 
and independence as a universal ideal. If the rest 
of his countrymen are less enthusiastic than he in the 
matter of Italian unity and independence, it is be- 
cause they are more, not less, loyal than he is to 
their ideal—which for most of them is at once both 
a political and a religious ideal. They see in modern 
Italian politics a contradiction from which, in his own 
political life, Mr. O’Connor has happily been saved. 
In his fight for the freedom of Ireland he has never 
sought the unity and independence of one sovereign 
power by aiming a direct blow at the unity and inde- 
pendence of another, a higher, and a universally 
recognised, Sovereign Power. But that has been the 
precise and deliberate policy of Cavour, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi and the rest. With all their faults—and, - 
to our mind, explaining and redeeming all their faults 
—the Irish have keener political, moral, and religious 
instincts than the Englishmen amongst whom politi- 
cians like Mr. O’Connor have won so much popu- 


1A History of Our Own Times, Vol. iii, p. 95. 
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larity. The least sympathetic of Englishmen must 
acknowledge that the extremest forms of Irish 
nationalism have at least had this saving grace: they 
-have never directly designed or desired the annihila- 
tion of English autonomy or any autonomy. They 
have concerned themselves with themselves alone. 
Hence the absence of Irish enthusiasm for United 
and Independent Italy. It is lack of enthusiasm, not 
for an ideal, but for practical politics that are at once 
a pretence and a contradiction of an ideal. Genuine 
enthusiasm for national unity and independence 
recognises that if this ideal is sacred in the case of 
one sovereign body, it is sacred in the case of every 
sovereign body. Catholic Ireland instinctively recog- 
nises that, with one exception, every sovereign body 
has a claim to unity and independence which is equal 
to its own and as sacred as its own. The exception 
is the Christian Body, with the Vicar of Christ as its 
Sovereign Head. The characteristic note of Irish 
nationalism has always been its insistence that the 
claim of the Christian Church to unity and indepen- 
dence is not only more sacred than its own, but of an 
altogether higher order than its own. If alone of all 
Irishmen Mr. O’Connor has always stood for the 
unity and independence of Italy, there can be only 
one explanation : alone of all Irishmen he must always 
have been insensitive either to the ideal of Papal 
Sovereignty, or to the actual plight of the Sovereign 
Papacy in modern Italian politics. 

In the July BLackrriaRs a reviewer stated that 
* Fascism has nothing to do with the ‘‘ Roman Ques- 
tion.’’’ If that statement were literally true it would 
be directly against the point the reviewer is urging 
when he makes it. It would follow that Fascism is 
not dealing with a peculiarly Italian question; and 
that it has nothing to do with the most pressing of 
Italian domestic questions. Fascism has no choice 
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but to face the ‘ Roman Question’ as the first of all 
its problems. Whoever is governing Italy, be he a 
Mussolini or a Lenin, he must of necessity tackle the 
‘Roman Question’ ; for, willy nilly, it must out. Over 
and over again Italian politicians have attempted to 
ignore it, but in vain. They have all ended by acknow- 
ledging it the curse of modern Italy, hampering her 
movements and undermining the vitality of the nation. 
The Triple Alliance, the Hague Peace Conference, 
the Pact of London are but a few of the disappoint- 
ments and humiliations in which, owing to the pres- 
sure of the ‘ Roman Question,’ Italian diplomacy has 
found itself involved. Fascism must not only face 
that question, it must solve it honourably to all con- 
cerned; otherwise, the Fascist Government must in- 
evitably go the way of all its predecessors. 

In the short space of sixty years the Niobe of 
Nations fell very far below the dignity of tears. Her 
politicians, taking their orders from International 
Freemasonry, and inspired by Liberal Anticlerical 
Europe, set themselves to pervert the soul of her 
noble Christian people; and very nearly succeeded. 
The old divisions and ignominies were replaced by 
far worse horrors. The God invoked at Legnano and 
Lepanto, the God of Aquinas, Dante and Raffael, 
was banished; in his place Satan and Lucifer became 
the theme of the poets of the new age, Giosué Car- 
ducci and Mario Rapisardi. In Parliament, in the 
schools, on public platforms, and in the press, scorn 
was poured upon the old religion of Italy, the reli- 
gion of Catherine of Siena and Francis of Assisi. The 
promises of a golden future were redeemed in the 
misery of hundreds of thousands whom oppressive 
taxation reduced to hunger, and drove out, penniless 
emigrants, into the slums of every foreign city, Euro- 
pean and American. Never, perhaps, has a failure 
been so complete as the failure of the so-called Third 
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Italy of Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. Present- 
day Italians are now speaking of it as ‘ the medieval 
régime of the liberal-democratic gang.’ 

If since the Great War Italy has not followed 
Russia, the credit is due less to her leaders than to 
her noble-hearted people. After so many years of 
political madness and sectarian slavery, leaders alone 
could not have preserved the faith and sanity of the 
nation. It was the nobility of the nation itself that 
saved it from Bolshevism. Their politicians had 
doped them until they were being persuaded to disown 
their glorious past, and to acknowledge themselves 
the decadent race that Ferrero and Sergi, champions 
of nordic German culture, assured them they were. 
Anticlerical passion did not spare the Royal Family; 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita were compelled 
to hand over their only son, the present King Victor 
Emmanuel, to be educated by General Ordera, anti- 
clerical and freemason. The General, it is true, made 
honourable amends by writing from his deathbed to 
implore pardon of his Royal pupil—but the incident 
reveals the depths of infamy to which Italian politi- 
cians sank in their endeavour to poison the soul of 
Italy. Cairoli, Crispi, and their confederates set 
themselves deliberately to blot out the memory of 
Italy’s glorious past. From all popular manuals of 
history whole periods were éxpunged, facts were sup- 
pressed, garbled, misconstrued. ‘ This is the kind 
of education,’ wrote, a few years ago, Egilberto Mar- 
tire, an Italian Deputy, ‘ this is the method by which 
they tried to form our national character. One day 
a symbol was wrenched from us, the next day a whole 
page of history was cancelled, the day after that a 
name was suppressed—a great name very often, and 
always the name of a man who had the misfortune 
to be a priest, a pope, or a saint. Through this de- 
liberate forgetting, these travesties, these suppres- 
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sions, we have lost our history, our traditions, our 
national conscience.’ 

Mazzini himself, demagogue and _priest-hater 
though he was, had warned the country that its old 
traditions could not be obliterated with impunity. 


‘Remember the national traditions. With the name of 
God on their lips, and carrying the sacred emblems of their 
faith into battle, our brothers of Lombardy in the twelfth 
century conquered the German invaders and regained their 
liberties. Remember how the republicans of the Tuscan 
cities assembled in the Temples of God to discuss State 
affairs. Remember the Florentine Guildsmen, who, led 
by Savonarola, the champion of the rights of God and the 
liberties of the people, elected Christ the head of their 
commonwealth; and the Genoese who, in 1746, in the 
name of Mary their patroness, expelled the German army 
then in possession of their city; and a long list of other 
deeds like to these in which the religious faith of the 
Italian people sustained and inflamed their patriotism.’ 


But Mazzini’s words and deeds accorded ill with 
one another. Oftentimes as a historian and philoso- 
pher he would rise above party tenets, and show a 
clear vision of the real needs and aspirations of his 
countrymen ; but more frequently he nullified his own 
warnings by wild outbursts of revolutionary policy. 
He could live in the dead past and be conservative ; 
he could not live in the living present without redeem- 
ing his pledges to anticlericalism and freemasonry. 
He can speak of ‘the great mission, now misunder- 
stood by those who know nothing of history, accom- 
plished by the gigantic intellect and powerful will 
of Gregory VII, and the fruitful victory which he 
gave to Italian culture over the Teutonic.’ But when 
Pius IX promulgated the Syl/abus he wrote an indig- 
nant letter calling the Pope and the Bishops ‘ worship- 
pers of brute force even when it violates the moral 
law.’ At the same time he was writing to Bismarck, 
professing admiration of his tenacity, and asking for 
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an Italo-German alliance—and, incidentally, a 
million lire. It was Mazzini, the incorruptible re- 
publican, who —— the legitimacy of the stiletto 
against tyrants. But the tyrant, according to his 
definition, is the brutally violent Pius IX; not the 
Iron Chancellor, or his admired meron Buchner, 
Moleschott and Marx, for all of whom right was 
professedly a pure fiction, and brute force the only 
reality. 

Giuseppe Mazzini was the great prophet of pre- 
Mussolini Italy. Its lesser luminaries are perfectly 
described, mutatis mutandis, in De Bonald’s admir- 
able analysis of the politicians and men of letters who 
paved the way for the Reign of Terror in France. In 
Italy to be a man of letters was easy; it was easier 
still to be a politician. No need to write on history, 
drama, law, literature, or even grammar; enough to 
know what others had written, quote at second-hand 
an anecdote or an epigram, and now and then send a 
paragraph of someone else’s philosophy to a news- 
paper. Men of letters were a caste apart; the pretext 
of their reunions was the advancement of learning, 
their real object the propagation of anticlericalism and 
atheism. Not so highly intellectual, but more 
strenuous and hectic, was the work of a politician. 
In season and out of season he must yell ‘ Down with 
the Pope! Death to the priests!’ If elected a deputy 
and from Montecitorio, his speeches were blasphe- 
mies, their echo a round of applause from all the 
Masonic Lodges. The vulgarity of his insults 
against monks and nuns was the measure of his 
patriotism. But the really great patriot was he who 
died philosophically and stoically, refusing all reli- 

ious aid : his instant ascent to heaven was announced 
in all the newspapers, from the Corriere della Sera to 
the Asino of Podrecca. Behind his hearse marched 
all the Lodges, the Anarchist Clubs and the Anti- 
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clerical Associations, their green banner flaunting the 
efigy of His Satanic Majesty, complete with horns, 
hoofs, and wagging tail. ube ass 3 

And the people? Over half a century of irreligious 
education had nearly done its work. Indifference was 
followed by contempt of authority ; sometimes by real 
hatred of all law, human and divine. Even in places 
where religion still survived, the people were bewil- 
dered. Were not the /itterati the wise men of the 
nation? How could the deputy be the atheist he was 
reputed? Is he not always with Monsignore? He 
always kisses the hand of the Parish Priest. When 
the Canon died was he not at the Dirge singing De 
Profundis more lustily than the entire Chapter? This 
unfortunately is not melodrama. It is truth for which 
the writer can vouch. 

‘Italy must either change or disappear.” This was 
written during the war by Rastignac, the famous 
leader-writer of the liberal T7ibuma. Commenting on 
the words, another liberal, Senatore Rolandi Ricci, 
courageously acknowledged liberalism to be one of 
the chief causes of the national ruin. Liberalism had 
indeed undone the nation and itself. It preached ir- 
reverence towards the authority of the Church, and 
marked out her priests, high and low, as the worst 
enemies of the people. Their authority gone, the 
Monarchy soon lost its authority also. Thereafter all 
authority rapidly declined. Liberalism, and even 
extreme socialism, found their formulae regarded as 
empty words; and one dreadful day Italy awoke to 
find herself on the very verge of Bolshevism. 

The Manchester Guardian deplores the disappear- 
ance of the great liberal organ of Milan, the Corriere 
della Sera. But the Corriere must share the blame 
with La Stampa, Perseveranza, Giornale d’ Italia, Tri- 
buna, and the rest for having helped to hustle Italy 
along the path to ruin. Parliamentarism, there as in 
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all Latin countries, has been a dismal failure. It 
reduced politics to a scramble for power on one side, 
and on the other to a nervous edging away from the 
brink of bankruptcy. The Manchester Guardian 
contends (July 1st, 1927) that ‘of the men of action 
produced by the Risorgimento, Cavour was the only 
one who was really at home in the modern Parliamen- 
tary State.” That is no more than a corroboration 
of Massimo d’Azeglio, who said that Cavour died at 
exactly the right moment for his reputation. The Italy 
of Cavour was an edifice hastily constructed (as 
Mazzini complained) on tottering ruins, and buttressed 
with foreign help bought at a humiliating price. After 
a rickety life, it collapsed at the Armistice. 

In less than half a century Italy has exhausted her 
own inspiration. According to Signor Nitti she is ‘4 
State too young to possess traditions.’ He must mean 
surely that in her second childhood she has lost all 
memory of her first. To all but Italian politicians 
Italy is a country rich above all others in the spoils 
of time. The Italy of the politicians has never ex- 
isted. Cavour failed to build his fictitious State 
because he could not wait to make Italians before 
making Italy. Disraeli once said that states are like 
individuals—they must bide their time. Cavour was 
too intent on the hegemony of Piedmont to have any 
genuine zeal for a real Italy. His proclamation of 
the Kingdom coincided with the cession to France 
of two Italian Provinces, Nizza and Savoia. 

This is the ramshackle structure that Fascismo is 
trying to consolidate. The magnitude of the under- 
taking deserves our sympathy and our serious atten- 
tion. Mussolini may or may not be the saviour of 
Italy. His influence before and during the war was 
far from helpful to the country. He advocated the 
so-called Ferrer School, which taught children to dis- 
pense with God, and to hate the very name of Father 
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and Fatherland. In his paper // Popolo d’/talia 
he admitted blasphemies against Christ when the 
Germans bombarded Paris on Good Friday, and when 
Jerusalem was occupied. These are things of the 
past; but poison once administered is not easily neu- 
tralised. Still, Benito Mussolini has courage: one 
feels he will not shirk his responsibilities. He has 
taken upon himself the tremendous task of undoing 
the evils accumulated under seventy years of mis- 
government. Will he succeed? Time alone can tell. 
Meanwhile, we might do worse than make our own the 
generous sentiment of Elizabeth Barrett Browning : 


‘Whatever man (last peasant or first Pope 
Seeking to free his country) shall appear, 
Teach, lead, strike fire into the masses, fill 
These empty bladders with fine air, isphere 
These wills into a unity of will, 

And make of Italy a nation—dear 
And blessed be that man.’ 


Henry Bucgyja, O.P. 





COMMUNITY SINGING 


A FEW months ago ninety thousand sporting men, 
before settling down to the serious business of 
football at the London Stadium, sang the well-known 
hymn ‘Abide with me,’ or ‘Mane nobiscum quoniam 
advesperascit.’ A Catholic who had heard it told me 
it was ‘Great.’ He meant that he had no other means 
of describing the powerful effect of the hymn thus 
sung by this huge, haphazard choir. I asked about 
the general demeanour during this act of Christian 
devotion. My friend informed me that the hymn was 
sung with apparent reverence, with conviction, and 
with unmistakable satisfaction by every man in that 
vast assembly. 

The episode is significant. The world has dis 
covered a fact which the Church has known from her 
cradle: that where two or three units, hundreds or 
thousands are gathered together, they want to sing. 
Hitherto almost the only outlet for this urgent instinct 
has been congregational singing in the churches; but 
as men have, in the main, given up church-going alto- 
gether, the instinct runs to waste. The thought oc- 
curred to somebody that it might be organised to suit 
a useful social purpose. The result is community 
singing. But, although the catalogues have all been 
ransacked over and over again (for community songs 
must be old songs), the organisers find a difficulty in 
providing acceptable fare. The crowds are hard to 
"sage they will not swallow every bait. At a pinch, 
or want of better, traditional Southerners will sing 
the federal John Brown’s Body, invoke again for the 
thousandth time the ghost of Axnie Laurie, and grow 
happier while ‘ Poor Mary is a-weeping’ ; but the kind 
of song that forces men to sing, and women too, even 
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though its words are only vaguely comprehensible, is 
Shenandoah; for the successful community song must 
have its special characteristics. It must, in general, 
be syllabic; pitched in the baritone range; in its muve- 
ment somewhat grave; more than less removed from 
the commonplace of daily life; its theme must sail 
upon the common thought; and the deeper the theme 
goes into the dual nature of the singer the more nearly 
universal is the appeal of the song. This, too, is sig- 
nificant; for these are among the marks of the much- 
maligned Gregorian Chant. Whence comes the very 
beautiful song Shenandoah? It is called a ‘ shantie’ 
or a ‘chant-ie.’ I do not say its origin is Gregorian. 
It may or may not be all that remains of a melody 
caught by English sailors as it floated over the waters 
while their Spanish foes were singing Mass; but it 
bears a strong resemblance to the last Agnus Dei of 
the Chant Mass for Lent and Advent. ‘Cross the 
wide Missouri is suspiciously like Dona nobis pacem. 
This Lenten Mass is not one of the purple patches of 
our great Gregorian epic. What would the commu- 
nity singer say to our syllabic Regina caeli? Further- 
more, while the secular favourite must be syllabic, 
the religious community canticle is sometimes florid 
or melismatic. The world has not yet heard ten 
thousand men at the Albert Hall singing the Domini- 
can Regina Caeli. Neither have we; but we hope to; 
and when we do, we shall have heard the last of the 
‘strange, dull, uncouth sort of stuff’ John Hullah 
called the Gregorian Chant. Herein lies a message 
of hope; for the growing popularity of community 
singing of what closely resembles the chant is bound 
to hearten the apostle of the Plimsoll line in sacred 
music which Pope Pius X in 1903 urged we should 
restore. 

In the catacombs the Christian laity, men and 
women, sang in a body the ancient psalmody, in alter- 
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nation with the clergy; and all the music at Mass— 
the Alleluia or refrain attached to the responsory 
psalm (the second of two graduals sung by the deacon 
solus), and the 7visagion (Sanctus and Benedictus) 
was congregational. In the fourth century the psalms 
and hymns of the Proper of Mass and of the newly- 
organised Offices were also sung by all the people, 
although the antiphons were appropriated, then as 
now, for obvious reasons, to the choir of the Schola 
Cantorum. St. Gregory added the Ayrie to the 
people’s share, and Sergius II the Agnus Dei. The 
Credo and Gloria began to be sung in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries by all who assisted at the Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice. This happy system of community sing- 
ing continued in this country down to 1549, when 
the astute apostate Cranmer burned the books. At 
all liturgical functions, since that time, almost every 
Catholic congregation has been as silent as the grave. 
Their singing has been done by proxy, and because 
the result has failed to justify the continued usurpa- 
tion of the people’s canonical right, the latest edict 
orders ‘ with all the force of a canonical law’ a return 
to the ancient custom of community singing. As there 
is nothing else the aristocracy of music would cross 
the road to look at, it follows as a matter of course 
that the song should be the one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic chant. 

That the singing ought to be general is recognised 
in the case of the evening service. In 1918 I counted 
one hundred and fifty-six churches where Vespers 
was sung, and sixty-five Compline; all the rest, over 
seventeen hundred, had ‘evening devotions’ with 
congregational singing. The rule in the evening is 
the exception in the morning. This is unfortunate; 
for in music also it is the Mass that matters. Hun- 
dreds of us meet together every Sunday morning when 
the Church provides for us a feast of community song 
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in the shape of the Vatican Chant. It is seldom sung, 
and hardly ever in the community manner. We have 
not yet shaken off from the morning, as from the 
evening, service the tradition, which dates from Cran- 
mer, that, no matter how small the church may be, no 
music must be sung except by a small group of people 
called the choir. After a long period of starvation 
we have been fed on the wrong food and now suffer 
so much from malnutrition that we dare not look at 
the Chant. Mr. G. K. Chesterton very aptly says: 
‘Look at a thing nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
and you are safe; but look at it once more, and you 
are in danger of seeing it for the first time.” The 
style of song that was meant for everybody cannot be 
judged until it is sung by everybody; and the style 
of Aznie Laurie, which is patently less acceptable to 
men than the chant-like Shenandoah, may be also less 
acceptable to God. 

Already the number of missions that have carried 
out the Motu proprio to the full, by singing a chant 
Mass in the community manner, is, I believe, rapidly 
approaching a hundred. Another hundred, it is said, 
have gone three-quarters of the way by dismissing the 
women singers and singing a Chant Mass through the 
medium of a male choir. An equal number have gone 
half the way by doing the same with a choir of men 
and women. In these two latter cases the injunction 
has been misunderstood. The business of a choir is 
to sing the Proper, and this, curiously enough, they 
seldom do; the Kyriale belongs to the parish. This 
mistake, however, can be remedied in a fortnight. 
Three hundred more (I am, of course, giving only my 
own unofficial estimate) have honoured the edict by 
refusing the aid of women. Of these, about twenty 
professional choirs, in cases where there happens to 
be a little money to spend, and about eighty voluntary 
choirs, particularly in churches served by Religious 
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Orders, sing in an adequate manner Roman poly- 
phony or other good and approved harmony ; another 
eighty the more modest music of Kaim and Schweit- 
zer; the rest confining themselves to the Viennese 
school and its disciples. Of the remainng fourteen 
hundred mixed choirs, perhaps one hundred and fifty 
go some way along the road by means of a pleasing 
rendering of the Cecilian masses of Haller and Sin- 
genberger; all the rest display more or less profi- 
ciency in Gounod, Farmer, Turner and Lennard in E 
flat; that is to say, they have made no forward move- 
ment at all. In respect of these last it is to be noted 
that there are twelve hundred missions that have no 
more than one resident priest and, in consequence, no 
more than two Sunday Masses. The children must 
perforce attend the sung Mass along with their elders. 
The possible effect upon these children of a long 
course of Lennard in E flat is one of the motives that 
impel the clergy and laity to seek out some effective 
remedy. If there must be a Missa Cantata (Cardinal 
Manning said this was the great mistake), the only 
remedy is community singing. But how can the 
ancient custom be restored? In many cases it cannot 
be restored at all until thein resources are increased; 
but where the ordinary means are present, it is the 
easiest thing in the world. In a short article, how- 
ever, one can do no more than give the bare outlines 
of the mode of procedure. 

There are four Chant Masses which can be bought 
for twopence each. They are de Angelis, BV.M. 
cum jubilo, Dumont, and No. XV (Buckfast). A 
month is occupied in teaching one of these to the 
choir, who transmit it in two months more to a paro- 
chial schola. The schola is a body composed (after 
the choir, which is its nucleus) of the sanctuary, the 
teachers, the eldest children, the officers of the guilds, 
societies and clubs, and the enthusiasts of the parish. 
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All these are invited to meet at the church, in the 
school or elsewhere for one hour a week during part 
of one winter season. The schola, having learned 
the Mass from the choir, become in their turn the 
nucleus of the parochial singing body. Copies of the 
Mass are purchased for all the parishioners, who, in 
the course of twelve months, more or less, absorb the 
music from the schola. Another Mass, without a new 
Credo, may then be taught, if desired, in the same 
manner; but four Masses should be the limit for one 
generation. Employing the same methods, Compline 
may be taught in three months and Vespers in six, 
and made the permanent property not of the choir 
alone, but of the parish. The parochial schola is, 
therefore, a kind of amateur operatic or oratorio 
society, the essential feature of which is the musical 
director. In numerous instances the priest has filled 
this office, which is the exclusive right of the clergy. 
Wherever Vespers or the Proper is sung to the chant, 
a Gregorian Mass must lie within the powers of the 
choirmaster. There are other Gregorian teachers 
waiting to be attracted. Further, without going so far 
as to learn the Vatican language, almost every or- 
ganist can teach the Missa de Angelis; for an infal- 
lible preceptor in the shape of a Parlophone record 
can be got for half-a-crown; besides which it is pro- 
bable that half at least of our twelve hundred paro- 
chial schools have already carried out the Bishops’ 
injunction to make this Mass a part of their daily 
work. Yet the weak point is that instructors are too 
few; and it will be years before the supply can be 
made adequate unless the quasi-diocesan scholae of 
Liverpool and London can be rapidly multiplied by 
the agency of a National Liturgical Music Associa- 
tion like that of St. Gregory in the United States and 
on the Continent. There are not wanting signs that 
such an Association is on the way, but it can be 
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hastened only by the earnest work of practical 
people. 

The man who lives within a twopenny ride of 
Haverstock Hill, Farm Street, Ealing, the Oratory 
and the Metropolitan Cathedral may be trusted to 
enjoy a well-written article upon the Pythagorean 
Third or the influence of environment upon Rossini’s 
music, but his multitudinous fellow, outside the 
radius, is more likely to jib at it. What he wants is 
something practical that is not, at the same time, 
fanatical. To advocate the immediate ostracism of 
Byrd, Cherubini and Palestrina for the purpose of 
reducing every church in the Empire to the dead level 
of pre-Reformation community chant is to be more 
Catholic than the Pope and fanatical mad. My pro- 
posal is a modest one. I take it for granted that all 
the clergy and most of the laity would be eminently 
gratified if, after a three months’ campaign, every 
congregation of three thousand as at St. Mary Ab- 
bott’s, Liverpool, of three hundred, as at Templeton 
Magna and of thirty as at Stoke Poges, were allowed 
and encouraged to sing one Chant Mass once a 
month, while the choir sang the Proper in one of the 
seven media. There would thus be no parochial earth- 
quake and no disturbance of the choir. The commu- 
nity singing would supply a present want, and for at 
least a quarter of the year we should almost realise 
the ideal of Pope Pius the Tenth. 


Epwarp A. Macintvy. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWO NATURES 
IN CHRIST 


WE may begin by speaking of two books recently 
published.* The first consists of essays on 
various doctrinal subjects by fourteen members of the 
Anglican Church. One or two of the essays—for in- 
stance, Professor A: E. Taylor’s on ‘ The Vindica- 
tion of Religion’—reach a high level. Others have 
little claim to be called either Catholic or critical. 
The only essay, however, that concerns us here is 
one entitled ‘The Incarnation,’ by the Rev. J. K. 
Mozley. The second of the two books is a plain, 
useful exposition of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
by Dr. J. P. Arendzen. 

Mr. Mozley’s essay contains statements which a 
Catholic could hardly accept, but as an attempt at 
showing the reasonableness of the definition of Chal- 
cedon concerning the two natures in Christ it seems 
to us to deserve praise. As Mr. Mozley and Dr. 
Arendzen both remind us, that definition is nowadays 
held in contempt by many who would call themselves 
Christian theologians. The former describes the state 
of things mildly when he says (p. 190): ‘ In the doc- 
trine of Christ’s Person the disparagement of the 
formula of the Two Natures has become in some 
circles almost a convention.’ This attitude, of course, 
is not new. Just twenty years ago Holtzmann could 
finish a well-known book of his om Jesus Christ with 


* Essays Catholic and Critical, by Members of the Anglican 
aa Edited by E. G. Selwyn. (London: S.P.C.K., 
tos. 6d. 

Whom do you, Say .. .? A Study in the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation. By J. P. Arendzen, D.D. (London: Sands and 
Co., 6s.) 
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the assertion that ‘no Protestant theologian of note 
any longer professes the doctrine of the Creeds on the 
two natures.’ And in his—in some respects, valuable 
—work, Christologies Amcient and Modern, pub- 
lished in 1910, Dr. Sanday remarked that ‘ modern 
writers, especially in Germany, have not many good 
words to say for the whole doctrine of the Two 
Natures’ (p. 54). He adds: ‘ To me, I confess, the 
language that is often used in condemnation of the 
doctrine seems too severe,’ but it is plain all the same 
that he, too, by no means accepts the doctrine fully. 
Some of those who have rejected it have done so, 
we are convinced, simply through lack of a little clear 
thinking. They have neither understood the mean- 
ing of the definition nor grasped the implications of 
what they already hold regarding Jesus Christ. 
The decree, made by the CEcumenical Council of 
Chalcedon the 22nd of October, 451, will be found 
translated in full in Dr. Arendzen’s book. Here, to 
save space, we will give it in Dr. Sanday’s summary 


(p. 52): 


‘Christ is at once perfect God and perfect Man, of one 
substance with the Father in respect of His Godhead and 
of one substance with us in respect of His manhood, mani- 
fested in two natures without confusion, without conver- 
sion, without division, without separation, the distinction 
of the two natures being nowhere destroyed by reason of 
the union, but rather the separate properties of each nature 
being preserved and yet running up into a single person 
and a single hypostasis.’ 


The first remark St. Thomas makes in discussing 
this doctrine is the remark that should be made first. 
The thirty-ninth chapter of the fourth book of his 
Summa contra Gentiles is entitled : ‘ What the Catho- 
lic Faith holds concerning Christ’s Incarnation,’ and 
it opens with a short summary of the Doctrine of the 
Two Natures: ‘In accordance with the tradition of 
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the Catholic Faith,* we must say that in Christ there 
is one complete divine nature, and one complete 
human nature, composed, that is, of a rational soul 
and human flesh, and that these two natures are united 
in Christ . . . . in a single hypostasis and a single 
suppositum.’ And then the Saint immediately adds : 
‘For only in this way is it possible to safeguard what 
we are given (ea guae traduntur) in Scripture concern- 
ing the Incarnation.’ The doctrine, then, is not otiose 
theorising; it is the only judgement about the being 
of Jesus Christ that keeps the facts intact and does 
not whittle them away. Mr. Mozley says something 
similar: ‘If the elements are allowed to be there, 
in the life, then, whether we do or do not use the 
phrase Two Natures, we recognise what the formula 
recognises and puts on record’ (p. 190). 

This is clear—if only the facts or elements are 
held clearly before the mind. In an earlier chapter 
of his Summa contra Gentiles: ‘On the Incarnation 
of the Word according to the tradition of Scripture’ 
(Bk. iv, ch. 27), St. Thomas had given in a few words 
what is really an excellent and orderly summary of 
these facts. He makes three groups of them: 

(i) ‘We believe in this wonderful incarnation of God 
on the teaching of an authority that is divine. For it is 
written John i, 14: The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us. And the Apostle, speaking of the Son of God, 
Phil. ii, 6, says: Being in the form of God He thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 


men. 

_ Leaving out of account for the moment the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament and treating the diverse 
documents from which it was put together like any 
other documents of the first century—arguing, that is, 

* By the phrase ‘ the tradition of the Catholic Faith ’ he here 


means the things affirmed of Christ in Scripture, and thus 
handed down in the Faith. 
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merely from reason—we might label this part of the 
‘traditio’: ‘What Christ’s contemporaries thought 
of Him.’ The two texts quoted by St. Thomas—and 
they are, of course, only two among many—show 
clearly what John and Paul thought of Him: He was 
God and Man. And reason prescribes that we should 
at least hear what they and their fellows have to say 
of Him. Many critics, in forming their estimate of 
Christ, restrict themselves to what we have of Christ’s 
own sayings about Himself, and, moreover, to those 
of His sayings about Himself which have survived 
in what they take to be the oldest strata of the Synop- 
tic Gospels. Now it is certain that no estimate of 
Christ can be true which goes beyond, or is inconsis- 
tent with, Christ’s estimate of Himself. But how are 
we to know what that estimate was? ‘If we had been 
in possession of an autograph document by our Lord 
Himself, setting down in plain terms His own account 
of His relation to the Father, that, of course, would 
have been final, and we should have needed nothing 
else.”* But we have not this, and it would be foolish 
to pretend that a few passages from the Synoptic 
Gospels can fill its place. Those who wrote these 
Gospels had no idea of making a compilation of Jesus’ 
direct statements about Himself. Why should they 
have? The point was, not that He had claimed to 
be divine—anyone could make the claim—but that He 
had been accepted as divine. Writing after St. Paul 
they certainly believed our Lord to be the Son of God 
in the sense of St. Paul’s epistles, which was the sense 
of the Church. And what had produced this belief 
was, naturally, what they took care to relate: our 
Lord’s life as a whole. That was the best declaration 
and proof of what He was. 

* Sanday, op. cit. p. 119. We are not saying that such a 


document is desirable. St. Thomas (Summa Theol., P. III, 
Q. xlii, A. 4) holds that it is not. 
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Jesus of Nazareth had been acknowledged by His 
disciples to be the Son of God in a sense which im- 
plied His Godhead. And the disciples were Jews. 
Now the first dogma of the Jewish religion, a dogma 
indeed so dominant as to be almost its only dogma, 
was the dogma of the One God, and nothing was 
known of any distinction within that Unity. More- 
over, the thought of God in a human form was a 
thought utterly alien to the Jewish mind. But—and 
the point needs insisting on—if there was one thing 
that Jesus had no need to prove to His disciples, and 
certainly one thing that He took no care to hide from 
them, it was that He was a man: His human nature 
was palpably—we might even say that sometimes (as 
at Gethsemani and Calvary) it was painfully—evi- 
dent. Equally evident was this man Jesus’ utter de- 
pendence on, and utter reverence for, God. If, then, 
the disciples came to attribute to Him something be- 
yond His human nature; if, while held, by the witness 
of their senses, to the plain truth that He was a man, 
and a man conscious of his dependence on God, they 
yet acknowledged the mysterious truth that He was 
Himself God, it could have been for an overwhelm- 
ing reason only: by His character and His works He 
had convinced His disciples that His word was not 
only true, but had the authority of God behind it, and 
then gradually, in word and deed, He had, in no 
uncertain way, declared Himself to be God. 


(ii) ‘The Lord Jesus Christ’s own words (St. Thomas 
continues) clearly show the same thing. For sometimes 
He says lowly and human things about Himself, such as : 
The Father is greater than I (John xiv, 28), and: My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death (Matth. xxvi, 38), which are 
predicable of Him in respect of the humanity He had 
assumed ; at other times lofty and divine things, such as : 
I and the Father are one (John x, 30), and: All things 
whatsoever the Father hath are mine (xvi, 15), which can 
only be true of Him in respect of His divine nature.’ 
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His disciples’ estimate of Him, then, did not go 
beyond’ His own. He never, it is true, says: ‘I am 
God’; but, forced by the Jews to justify Himself, 
He speaks delicately of His unity with the Father 
and uses expressions which imply that He is as divine 
as He. ‘ The Jews sought the more to kill Him, be- 
cause He not only broke the Sabbath, but even said 
God was His own Father, making Himself equal to 
God’ (John v, 18). 

So that we are given the choice : either Christ was 
God or He was a monomaniac. Of course, the mind 
may shirk the task of choosing, fearful—not unnatur- 
ally—of a decision. But the man who has the courage 
to look at the facts patiently and then to go on to his 
proper function of deciding, must settle on one or 
other of those alternatives. If a judgement is made 
at all, no other than one or other of those two is pos- 
sible. And it is not a decision that can be held off 
by the question of the truth or meaning of this or that 
particular passage. Even if we reduce His life within 
the limits of the natural and reject the supernatural, 
it still remains certain that Jesus claimed to be super- 
human and that He died for maintaining the claim. 
And the claim was either true or not true. ‘ No atheist 
or blasphemer believes that the author of the Parable [ 
of the Prodigal Son was a monster with one mad idea ff 
like a cyclops with one eye. Upon any possible his- f 
torical criticism he must be put higher in the scale of F 
human beings than that. Yet by all analogy we have [ 
Ks to put him there or else in the highest place of [ 
all.’* i 

But at the same time He was not the kind of god | 
who tries to cover up as much as possible of his | 
humanity, nervous lest he should be found wanting in | 


“G. K. Chesterton, The Everlasting Man, p. 236 (Popular 


Edition). 
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divinity. He showed His tears and made known His 
fear. ‘ My soul is sorrowful even unto death.’ 


(iii) ‘ The deeds of Our Lord recorded in Scripture like- 
wise show the same thing. For His being afraid, sad, 
hungry, His death, all this is to be ascribed to His human 
nature. But His healing of the sick by His own power, 
His raising of the dead, the obedience of the elements to 
His word of command, His casting out of devils, His for- 
giving of sins, His rising from the dead when He willed, 
finally His ascension into Heaven, are all proofs of the 
divine power that was in Him.’ 


Saints have worked miracles, and the mere work- 
ing of miracles does not prove Jesus to have been 
divine. What does prove it is His manner of work- 
ing them. When the saints work miracles it is appar- 
ent that they do it through a power not their own; not 
through a power which resides in them as a property 
of any part of their being, but through a power which 
comes on them, transiently, from above, and of which 
one might say rather that it uses them than that they 
use it. Jesus, on the other hand, as St. Thomas 
says here and, more fully, in his Summa Theologica, 
P. III, Q. XLIII, A. 4, gives the impression of 
working miracles through His own power; His man- 
ner suggests that He is making use of a power of 
which His own being is the source, and His own will 
disposes. He heals the sick, raises the dead, casts 
out devils, calms the storm, multiplies bread, always 
without hesitation and without effort. He does not 
have recourse to God in prayer in order to ask for 
aid. He tells His disciples that a certain devil can 
be cast out only by prayer, but He Himself has simply 
to command: ‘I command thee, come out of him’ 
(Mark ix, 25-29). 

It is 4 ea that Jesus possessed a power coequal 
with the Father’s : ‘ For whatsoever things the Father 
does, these the Son also does in like manner ’ (John v, 
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19). But, seeing that this Son of God felt sorrow, 
fear, hunger, could suffer and die, it is equally appar- 
ent that He is as truly man as we. _ 
Such, then, is ‘ what is given us in Sacred Scrip- 
ture concerning the Incarnation.’ Both in Christ’s 
words and in His actions a twofold series was distin- 
guishable: in one series He appeared clearly as a 
man, and from the other it could be gathered that He 
was God. It is not the humanity that is likely to 
be denied nowadays, any more than it was in His 
lifetime. But neither ought the divinity to be rejected 
if the Scriptural data are accepted as true and duly 
weighed, and the mind has the energy to go on toa 
decision. Even some who doubt many of those data, 
nevertheless believe that Jesus was God. Thus Dr. 
Sanday who ended by explaining away most, if not 
all, of the miracles recorded of our Lord, could still 
write : 
‘The Deity which rules the universe is in the last 
resort the same Deity which took human flesh. So much 
I believe ; and that belief seems to me enough to connect 
the faith of the patristic age with our own.... We know 
(that our Lord was more than human) by the marks which 
have been appealed to all down the centuries in proof that 
in Him Deity and humanity were combined. All those 
little incidental sayings which have so long been noted 
in the Gospels, although comparatively slight singly in 
themselves, nevertheless in their accumulated force convey 
a distinct impression ; and to that impression justice is only 
done when we proclaim Him God as well as man.’* 


So far so good. But here a strange inhibition shows 
itself : some who willingly go as far as to assert that 
Jesus Christ is God as well as man, boggle at the 
definition of Chalcedon concerning the Two Natures. 
Even Dr. Sanday does not really accept it, though, 
of course, he remains courteous and judges the lan- 


° Op. cit., pp. 173, 174. 
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age that is often used in condemnation of the 
doctrine to be too severe. He asks benevolently : ‘Is 
it to be expected that the philosophical and theolo- 
gical armoury of the fifth to the eighth centuries A.D. 
should supply weapons that are proof against attack 
for all time?’ And he tells us that to be fair to men 
of that day, we must not judge them from our vantage 

ound, but must ‘ put ourselves in their place and 
ask what else, or what better, they could have done.”* 
This tenderness, however, is misplaced. Judged from 
the vantage ground even of this or any age, they 
could have done nothing else and nothing better; for 
nothing better can be done. In St. Thomas’s words, 
‘only in this way can we safeguard what is given us 
in Scripture concerning the Incarnation.’ The defini- 
tion is as valid now as it was then. Dr. Sanday’s 
military metaphor is an excellent example of the 
metaphor that completely begs the question. There 
is no denying that weapons become obsolete, and to 
refuse to replace them by weapons more up-to-date 
is to refuse to live. But the Fathers at Chalcedon 
were not drawing on their stock of arms, but on their 
stock of ideas. And the ideas they made use of were 
the perennially valid notions of common sense. 

And they used these notions in such a way that, 
if we believe that Christ is really God as well as man, 
we must accept what they then said about Him. They 
did not attempt to clear up the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. That Jesus of Nazareth, clearly a man, was 
also God, is a truth beyond our comprehension. 
But accepting the mysterious truth that He was, the 
Council made about His being judgements which are 
true as far as they go, and must be true if what they 
accepted was true. They are judgements indispen-: 
sable for the keeping of that truth. Deny them, and 
you have no longer any right to believe in that truth. 


*Op. cit., Pp. 54, 55- 
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This is evident if the meaning of the terms used be 
remembered. 

The nature or essence of a thing is that by reason 
of which it is that particular kind of thing. It is’ that 
in it which accounts for its differentiation from other 
kinds of things. Now, if we are not to be pantheists, 
we must admit that God differs essentially from man, 
and that the nature of God (or divinity or Godhead) 
is not the same thing as the nature of man (or 
humanity or manhood). If, then, Christ is truly God 
and truly man, it cannot be that He is the one in 
virtue of being the other. That in Him which accounts 
for His being man cannot account for His being God. 
If He is truly God and truly man, it must be because 
(to use a Chalcedonian phrase) He is ‘ complete in 
Godhead, complete also in manhood.’ Which is 
another way x saying that He has two natures, a 
human and a divine. Mr. Mozley’s conclusion is in- 
evitable : ‘ When we say, as believers in the Incarna- 
tion are bound to say, that Christ is truly God and 
truly man, while at the same time we do not and 
cannot allow that He is one in virtue of being the 
other, we affirm what the traditional statement affirms 
and mean the same thing.’ ’ 

But at the same time our Lord is one Person. It 
is not any affirmation of unity in Him that is likely to 
be objected to nowadays; on the contrary, the unity 
that is evident in Him is insisted on and urged as 
itself a sufficient refutation of what is thought— 
wrongly, as we shall see—to be the traditional con- 
ception of the Two Natures and of their working. 

It is the fact that Jesus of Nazareth comes before 
us in the Gospels as really one; though not explicitly 
—for the simple reason that the opposite never en- 
tered their heads—yet at least implicitly His disciples 
thought of Him as one being, and first of all, if you 

"Op. cit., p. 191, 192. 
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like, as one human being. Whatever was disclosed 
in Him later, left that fundamental unity untouched : 
He remains He and does not become They. He says 
human things about Himself and He says divine 
things about Himself, and it really is about Himself 
that He says both: that is, we hear throughout the 
variety one and the same Person speaking about one 
and the same self. Like any other man, He is hun- 
gry, afraid, weighed down with sorrow, and dies; He 
also performs by His own power works that only God 
can do. And it is the same He throughout; all these 
different happenings and acts, different as are the 
natures they imply, are affirmed by the Evangelists of 
the same subject. 

What else, then, could the Council of Chalcedon 
say, what else can any Christian say, except that in 
Christ there was a complete divine nature as well as 
a complete human nature, and these two natures were 
united in one person? The Council did not attempt 
to solve the mystery of Jesus Christ, God and Man, 
but to give, as it were, an analysis of the being which 
the mystery implied in Him and without which it 
would not be true. And it is certain that ‘ while the 
Chalcedonian doctrine neither answers nor professes 
to answer all the inquiries which naturally arise out 
of the faith in Christ as one who is both God and 
man, it remains the bulwark of that faith, and does 
not, as is the danger with some modern restatements 
and speculations, render the faith itself precarious.’ * 
St. Thomas, certainly, would be the last to deny the 
difficulties of the doctrine, but he does not let them 
obscure in the least the certain fact that ‘ only in this 
way do we respect what is given in Scripture concern- 
ing the Incarnation.’ And then, in a passage which 
deserves to be quoted in full as an admirable summary 
of the question, he explains why the fact is certain : 


*Mozley, op. cit., p. 194. 
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‘For since Holy Scripture does not distinguish but 
attributes to that man (Jesus) things that belong to God, 
and to God things that belong to that man, we must have 
here one single subject of whom both classes of things are 
equally true. But things that are contrary to one another 
cannot be true of the same subject in virtue of what is 
the same in it ; since, then, the divine and the human things 
which are predicated of Christ are contrary to one another 
—as, for instance, that He suffered and could not suffer, 
died and could not die, and the like—they must be predi- 
cated of Him in virtue of different things in Him. There- 
fore, as regards that of which both classes of things are 
predicated we find unity, without any reason for distin- 
guishing ; but as regards that in virtue of which they are 
predicated of Him there is need to distinguish. 

‘Now, it is its nature in virtue of which natural pro- 
perties belong to any subject: thus a stone falls to the 
earth because it is heavy by reason of its nature. Since, 
then, that in virtue of which the divine things are true of 
Christ cannot be the same as that in virtue of which the 
human things are true of Him, we must say that in Christ 
there are two natures which remain distinct, and are not 
mixed one with the other. 

‘ Again, that of which natural properties are predicated, 
if it is in virtue of a nature in the genus of substance, is 
the hypostasis and subject of that nature. Since, then, 
in the case of Christ that of which the human and the 
divine things are predicated is undivided and one, we 
must say that Christ is one hypostasis and one subject of 
the human nature and of the divine. For in that way the 
divine things will be really true of that man, in virtue of 
the fact that that man is the subject of a divine as well as 
of a human nature; and, on the other hand, the human 
things will be true of the Word of God, inasmuch as He 
is the subject of a human nature.’ 


How anyone can assent to the mysterious truth that 
Jesus Christ is truly God and truly man—and that it 
is mysterious no one will deny who apprehends the 
meaning of the terms—and yet reject a formula which, 
at bottom, only says the same thing in other words, is 
not easy to understand. Some, however, seem to have 


* Contra Gentiles, Bk. iv, ch. 39. 
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been brought to the inconsistency through having mis- 
understood the traditional doctrine concerning the 
working of the Two Natures and then judging it in- 
compatible, on this point at least, with the plain mean- 
ing of the Gospels. What this misunderstanding is 
will be clear from a passage in Dr. Sanday’s book 
(pp. 90, 91): ‘A good deal of dissatisfaction was felt 
with the old metaphysics in the forms of which Chris- 
tological doctrine had clothed itself. The doctrine of 
the Two Natures in particular, as embodied in the 
writings of St. Leo and partly sanctioned at Chalce- 
don, was sharply criticised. . . . It must not be 
thought that dissatisfaction was confined to the Ger- 
mans or to quarters hostile to orthodoxy. Dr. West- 
cott writes decidedly enough in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 66) : ‘‘ It is unscriptural 
(though the practice is supported by strong patristic 
authority) to regard the Lord during His historic life, 
as acting now by His human and now by His divine 
nature only.’’’ And a few lines later Sanday speaks 
of ‘this tendency to regard the divine and human 
natures in our Lord as simply placed side by side, and 
to speak of Him as acting now in the one and now 
in the other,’ as if it were approved by St. Leo. 


Even to-day St. Leo is still frequently interpreted 
in this way. But as Pére Lagrange pointed out in a 
review of Dr. Sanday’s book when it appeared,” it 
is really a very strange misinterpretation : neither St. 
Leo nor tradition teaches this curious notion of Jesus 
Christ acting now with His human nature and now 
with His divine nature only.” 


1 Revue Biblique, 1910, p. 582. 


11 In what follows we are not denying that His human nature 
alone is the principium quo in purely human actions. Our point 
is that His divine nature is never the only principium quo of any 
historical action attributable to Jesus. 
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It is, of course, Catholic doctrine that in Christ 
‘the human nature has its proper operation distinct 
from the divine operation, and conversely.’* Thus, 
after St. Leo, we have in A.D. 678 the sixth CEcume- 
nical Council defining at Constantinople that in Jesus 
Christ there were two distinct operations, a divine and 
a human. But this does not mean that the former 
occurred without the latter, that He performed a 
divine operation at one time and a human operation 
at another. What it does mean we will briefly indicate 
with the help of the article of the Summa Theologica 
just cited. 

Of no purely divine action, that is, of no action of 
which the divine nature alone is the principle, do we 
say, without further explanation, that Jesus did it. 
All such actions are common to the whole Lene and 
in no way proper to the Second Person, whether 
before or after the Incarnation. If we say, for in- 
stance, that the Child who was lying in Mary’s arms 
was sustaining the universe in existence, the assertion 
is, fundamentally, an assertion of the Child’s divinity, 
for we make it knowing that God as One is the cause 
of the universe, and we acknowledge that the Child 
shared in the one divine nature along with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost. 

Any action that is to be predicated of Jesus in the 
way actions are predicated of other persons in history, 
must be in some way human. It cannot, be an action 
in which the divine nature alone comes into play. If 
an action in which the divine nature comes into play 
is predicated of our Lord, it is just because the divine 
nature does not act alone but the human nature comes 
into play as well. We read of our Lord that He raised 
Lazarus from the dead. That work was the work of 
the divine nature, but we should never have read that 


8 Summa Theol., P. III, Q. xix, A. 1, 
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Jesus did it unless it had been in some way the work of 
His human nature, the work of His human mind, and 
will, and words. As St. Thomas notes (ad. 1 um), 
in the divine operation the Father and the Holy Ghost 
share ; the human operation alone is proper to Jesus. 

‘ Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius communione 
quod proprium est.’ In criticising St. Leo, Sanday for- 
got these important words in Leo’s letter to Flavian. 
In Christ each nature does what is proper to it, but 
cum alterius communione, in union with the other. 
Or as St. Thomas puts it, ‘ The divine nature makes 
use of the operation of the human nature, as of the 
operation of its instrument; and in the same way the 
human nature shares in the operation of the divine 
nature as an instrument shares in the operation of the 
principal agent.’ 

All the actions that the Gospels record of our Lord 
are, then, truly human—though not purely human. 
We affirm with Westcott that it is unscriptural to 
regard the Lord during His historic life as acting at 
any time by His divine nature only, but we add that 
neither is it traditional. ‘He wrought divine things 
humanly, as when He healed the leper with a touch. 
.... The proper work of the divine operation is 
different from the proper work of the human opera- 
tion. Thus to heal a leper is a proper work of the 
divine operation, but to touch him is a proper work of 
the human operation. But both these operations con- 
cur in one work, according as one nature acts in union 
with the other (cum communione alterius).’ (Summa 
Theologica, loc. cit., ad. 1 um., et. ad. 5 um). 


Luxe Wa tker, O.P. 
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Anneé Marie, A FRIEND OF THE Map. By Sophie Maude. 
(London : Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6 net.) 


Anne Marie runs away from Domremy to follow St. Joan. 
After manifold adventures and perilous escapes, the little 
French peasant becomes an English viscountess, and finally a 
nun at Shaftesbury Abbey, where, as Abbess, in obedience to 
her ghostly father, she writes this chronicle of her youth. If 
it is pardonable to use a simile linking the incongruous, | 
would liken this book to a cinema film of pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures described by a disciple of William Morris. The slightly 
archaic wording and general medieval flavour, easy to produce 
for a page or two, but difficult to maintain, is unfalteringly 
sustained, and the pictures as delicately drawn and as jewel- 
like in colour from the first page to the last. 

There is enough incident in these hundred and fifty pages to 
fill a novel of Sir Walter Scott’s. Much of it is unnecessary 
to the story, and this superabundance makes us feel as though 
the film had here and there been turned on too fast by mistake. 
Statements are twice contradicted, and there is a notable 
anachronism on page 40, where a convent is said to belong to 
the Ursulines, an Order not founded till a century after St. 
Joan’s time. But the few faults of the tale are easily forgiven 
for the exquisite charm of the telling. 

The dedication, ‘ written for Anne on Anne’s seventh birth- 
day,’ is misleading, for Anne Marie is not a child’s story, 
though it should certainly have a place among the books for 
the elder children in school libraries. 


M.B. 


THe THEOLOGY OF Saint Paut. By Fernand Prat, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the French by John L. Stoddard. Vol. II. 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne; 15/- net.) 


The first volume of this work, noticed here some months 
ago, studied the Apostle’s theology as it presents itself in 
his epistles taken one after another in their chronological 
order. This second volume endeavours to set it forth as an 
organic whole—to discover the dominating idea and to group 
the parts in order under it. Of Pére Prat’s own work it is 
superfluous to speak; it is certainly the best of its kind. The 
English translation is correct and easy to read. 


L.W. 
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Saint TeRESA OF Lisieux. A Spiritual Renascence. By Henry 
Petitot, O.P. Translated by the Benedictines of Stan- 
brook. (London: Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
6/--) 

In spite, perhaps even because of, her extraordinary popu- 
larity the real character both of St. Teresa and her little 
way’ has been frequently misunderstood by admirers as well 
as others. Pére Petitot has set himself the task of examining 
minutely both the Saint’s sanctity and her teaching. It is 
indeed, one might say, a searching analysis into, not only, the 
Saint’s character, but that of her family, her upbringing 
and surroundings, everything, in fact, which naturally as well 
as supernaturally made her what she was. 

The writer shows first in what ways her spirituality differs 
radically from that of most other saints; at the same time he 
describes her ‘ way,’ and proves that, though seemingly the 
antithesis of theirs, it led at least as surely, and perhaps more 
rapidly, to the very highest possible perfection. Secondly, he 
describes the most marked features of her own personal 
sanctity. 

Thus, Part I is devoted to her ‘ Four Negative Characteris- 
tics,’ Part II to the ‘ Three Positive Paradoxes of her Sanctity.’ 
Pére Petitot insists that, above all, ‘little’ St. Teresa is her- 
self alone responsible for the discovery of her way, and no 
mere docile instrument in the hands of others—as some would 
say—fashioned according to their ideas and theories—a sort 
of mannequin of religious perfection. Instead, ‘the saint, by 
a life of seeking, of trial, of reading, and of personal study, 
created a wonderful and, we should add, a new pattern of 
heroic sanctity,’ a sanctity which ‘is not sensational, it does 
not obtrude itself upon the senses by any startling acts. It 
reveals itself to the eyes of the mind, and those who consider 
it carefully are amazed at it.’ 

In this book we are told much of the community life at 
Lisieux, details hitherto unpublished. The story of the depth 
and extent of her sufferings will perhaps impress us the most. 
ie many who read her life do not discern the meaning of her 
smile. 

This English version of the book is improved, we think, by 
having fewer sub-divisions of chapters than the original. The 
translation is excellent, save for about half-a-dozen curiously 
worded sentences, which must have been overlooked, and which 
give a ludicrous turn to otherwise perfectly serious remarks— 
for instance, ‘the Holy Ghost blows where He lists ’—and 
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why refer to a hardened criminal’s misdeeds by the very mild 
word ‘pranks,’ or make St. Teresa say ‘quaffing’ when 
‘drinking’ is the obvious translation? These and other like 
phrases are regrettable in a work otherwise so — {ry 


PRINCIPLES AND Precepts. By Hastings Rashdall, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Litt., F.B.A. Selected and edited by H. D. A. 
Major, D.D., and F. L. Cross, M.A., B.Sc. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell ; 6/- net.) 


The late Dean Rashdall’s learning was very great, as the 
letters after his name testify. But his ignorance was over- 
whelming : many passages in this selection made from his 
sermons and addresses prove it. We wil! give one. In a 
sermon preached before the University of Oxford on ‘The 
Pride of Intellect’ he could say: ‘It is not knowledge which 
makes men believe in their own infallibility. It was the most 
ignorant of modern Popes, a man who, it is said, was only 
just let through a not very exacting examination for holy 
orders as a charity, on account of his piety, who made Papal 
Infallibility a dogma of the Roman Church—an impressive 
warning to too indulgent Examining Chaplains.’ He had 
never caught even a passing glimpse of what Infallibility really 
meant, or the Church, or the Incarnation. Though he knew 
many things, his ignorance had, in a true sense, overwhelmed 
everything. The universe he lived in was a universe made 
up of the things he had been able to get into his own head. 
On the things thus saved from the flood he is always worth 
reading, for he wrote well—and earnestly. Particularly ear- 
nestly, for, the creator of his own universe, he always seems 
oppressed by the responsibility for its existence, and afraid 
lest, if he relaxed into a smile, his neat world might go to 


pieces. And, naturally, he was always getting annoyed with 


people who lived in the bigger and safer universe that came 
from the hands of God. L.W. 


TRAVELLERS’ TaLes. By Enid Dinnis. (Sands and Co., Lon- 
don; 3/6 net.) 

The fourteen stories in this volume are unequal, but they are 
all delightful because they are all of that happy blending of 
the spirituel and the spiritual which is the author’s particular 
gift. Outside the pages of the Fioretti Holy Poverty has rarely 
been more charmingly preached than in the story entitled 
“Master Anker’s Drinking Cup.’ It is worthy of the writer 
of The Anchorhold. M.D. 
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—s Catholic bishops of Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Russia not long ago issued a peremptory order 
strictly forbidding priests in their dioceses to edit 
newspapers, even Catholic newspapers, or to become 
permanent writers for the Press. We have not been 
able to discover the reasons that have dictated this 
episcopal discouragement of clerical journalism; but 
it may, without rashness, be guessed that the prohibi- 
tion had something to do with the complicated politi- 
cal situation in Slovakia. The bishops are doubtless 
only giving expression to the wise desire to withhold 
their clergy from entering an unseemly welter of poli- 
tical passion and racial fury: there is no evidence to 
show that they have banned clerical journalism on the 
general principle that priests, by reason of their 
priestly office, are unsuitable persons to hold pens in 
their hands or to sit in editorial chairs. Indeed, the 
fact that St. Francis of Sales has been officially de- 
clared the Patron of Journalists would seem to make 
so sweeping a proscription impossible. 

Yet a writer in The Fortnightly Review (St. Louis, 
Missouri, U.S.A.) quotes this action of the Slovakian 
bishops .as an argument against all priest-editors and 
clerical journalism in general. ‘A similar prohibition 
might be salutary and profitable,’ he says, ‘if ex- 
tended to other countries.’ A priest who becomes an 
editor, he goes on to say, ‘ deserts his calling, neglects 
his training, and gives himself to a service that a lay- 
man can do as well.’ Again, ‘ priests as a rule make 
rather unsatisfactory editors, not only because they 
are not trained for that sort of work, but because their 
hearts cannot be in it, since they have given up all 
for the priesthood, which is their great treasure, and 
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where their heart is.” Moreover, ‘ where priests be- 
come newspaper editors, laymen must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.’ In short, let the priest 
stick to his own job, which only the priest can do. 
The harvest is great and the labourers few; therefore, 
says the layman, let the priest concentrate all his 
energies upon the peculiar work for which he is spe- 
cially equipped and set apart, and let him at least 
leave in lay hands the editing of his newspapers and 
magazines. 

This criticism is perhaps worthy of notice from 
BLACKFRIARS, which, since its first appearance nearly 
eight years ago, has been edited by priests. The first 
rather extravagant assertion about the priest who be- 
comes an editor being one who ‘ deserts his calling’ 
need not concern us very much except to agua how 
interesting it would be as a mere exercise if we were 


to reckon up the number of Cardinals, Bishops and 
Priests who must, in the view of this writer, have been 
guilty of a black desertion of the highest calling of 
all 


As to the priest’s lacking the training required in 
a journalist or editor, we may ask, What is this train- 
ing? and where does the successful lay editor acquire 
it? The training desirable in a writer implies a cer- 
tain discipline that provides a man with a stock of 
ideas and the power of putting those ideas, more or 
less agreeably, into words; and would our layman 
assert that the education that goes to the making of a 
priest leaves him destitute of ideas or with his powers 
of self-expression undeveloped or diminished ? 

“Well, let the priest anyhow busy himself with his 
own noble work -¢ saving and sanctifying souls : there 
is plenty of scope for both without his wasting time 
on editing and writing for the papers.’ This objec- 
tion is based on the most grotesque notion of what 
apostolic work means and what journalism means. A 
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priest’s essential work, as a priest, is to offer the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, to administer the sacraments, 
and to preach the word of God. Whatever is incom- 
patible with those stupendous duties is to be ruled out 
of his life. He may not become a stockbroker, or 
engage in commerce, or become a soldier ; but there 
is no prohibition against his becoming a writer. After 
he has said his Mass and fulfilled his essential duties 
as a minister of Christ, there will still be time for him 
to engage in study, and, if he has the inclination, to 
put his thoughts into writing, and even into print. 
The busiest missionaries have found time for writing 
amid their ceaseless labours—from the voluminous 
St. Alphonsus to Father, Gavan-Duffy of the present 
day. It would have been more than a pity if St. 
Thomas Aquinas had been checked from writing 
through any qualms or scruples about its being in- 
consistent with his priesthood. It would be very 
lamentable if Fr. Ronald Knox was silenced or if 
Fr, Martindale’s excellent journalism—in the best 
sense of that much tortured word—had to cease ap- 
pearing each week in The Catholic Times. 

One of the most industrious and zealous parish 
priests that we know founded, a few years ago, a 
journal called The Sower, dedicated specially to the 
cause of Catholic education. Its editor has combined 
this splendid journalistic work with the exacting 
duties of a heavy parish. The latest number of The 
Sower, whose editorship Father Drinkwater has now 
handed over to Monsignor Gonne, is in itself a very 
eloquent refutation of those who would assail clerical 
journalism. The contributors to the October issue of 
this superb little magazine include a Cardinal, an 
Archbishop, a Bishop, a Monsignor, and two priests 
—a too brilliant company surely to deserve the shame 
of being deserters, repudiators of their own training, 
and usurpers of the functions of laymen. 
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There is no dearth of writers of the first rank among 
the Catholic laity of England, and if they do not 
always undertake the editing of journals which the 
clergy would gladly hand over to them, it is because 
they are making a wider appeal and influencing those 
who are not members of the Church. We are not 
urging any rivalry between clerical and lay editors and 
journalists. We are fortunate in this country in that 
all our newspapers and several of our reviews and 
magazines are under lay editorship. But our protest 
is against the prohibiting of priests from fulfilling 
what is part of their apostolic function. No one would 
wish to advocate setting up an ecclesiastical North- 
cliffe; but a wise editor or newspaper proprietor— 
even one who was worldly-wise in the Northcliffan 
sense—might find it prudent or diplomatic to consult 
occasionally a priestly adviser in order to prevent 
him from perpetrating the blunders about things 
Catholic that constantly crop up in the daily press— 
or it might be really ‘ news’ if he asked some priest 
who knew how to hold a pen to explain exactly what 
transubstantiation means and what it means when used 
by the two prelates of the English Church who have 
been exchanging Open Letters. 

There is, we maintain, a place for the priest in 
journalism. 

Epitor. 
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PARLIAMENT AT THE CROSSWAYS 


(THE CRISIS OF THE PRAYER BOOK) 


i igre autumn session of Parliament, when the 
Alternative Prayer Book of the Established 
Church is to be brought before the House of Com- 
mons, will provide a real crisis in the history of the 
Church of England: and in that crisis even the 
Roman Catholics must be not spectators only, but 
actors. When the Deposited Prayer Book comes be- 
fore the Legislature of the nation, everyone who has 
a parliamentary vote has a moral duty, which he can- 
not shirk through sloth or fear. 

At first sight it would seem that Roman Catholic 
voters and members of Parliament, inasmuch as they 
have no part or lot with the Church of England may 
easily satisfy their conscience by what is called ‘ ab- 
stention.’ Indeed, on all sides we have members of 
the Church of England urging the incongruity of 
Methodists, Wesleyans, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Quakers, Buddhists, Brahmins, Moslems, Atheists 
using their constitutional powers to vote on a domestic 
religious issue of a religious body claiming to be an 
integral part of the Christian Church. Yet something 
more than incongruity might be created by abstention. 
Just as nothing is more dogmatic than denial, so, too, 
nothing can be more effective than abstention. Every 
abstention is at least one decisive vote for the 
majority! To abstain from voting may merely salve 
and deceive the conscience of men who feel their 
conscience cannot allow them the positive act of 
voting. 

In speaking of conscience-salving we have touched 
the heart of what we feel should be put not only 
before the readers of BLACKFRIARS, but even before 
the electorate of England. This delicate political 
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conscientiousness is too rare and healing a quality not 
to be husbanded and fostered for the common weal; 
the absence of it in the past has been the cause of 
our present evils; the existence of it at present may 
mean an end to the greatest of those evils. 

To explain. Parliament—that is the Crown acting 
constitutionally—finds itself not only with secular 
powers which are normal to all civil governments, 
but with ecclesiastical powers which make the Mother 
Parliament of the world perhaps unique amongst civil 
governments. The possession of these ecclesiastical 
powers is fully but uneasily recognised by their pos- 
sessor, because their possession is now forcing upon 
Parliament one of two uneasy alternatives. In the 
first alternative, Parliament may use these supreme 
ecclesiastical powers with as much authority and effect 
over the Church of England as the Pope may use 
his supreme ecclesiastical powers over the Church 
of Rome. But it is to the credit of the men and 
women in Parliament that they are too conscious of 
their purely secular delegation to play the Pope. 


This saving sense of humour or humility leaves for- 


the moment only one other alternative. Parliament, 
whilst explicitly asserting itself to be the ultimate 
ecclesiastical authority of the Established Church, 
may implicitly forgo its authority. But this kind of 
legal fiction has little to recommend it, except that it 
enables Parliament not to acknowledge to-day faults 
committed three centuries ago, and committed not by 
itself, but by its Tudor Mistress, Queen Elizabeth. 
Almost against its will the Parliament that will 
vote, by division or abstention, on the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England, will recall the series of 
events which gave it supreme ecclesiastical authority 
against its will, The legal basis of this Parliamen- 
tary authority goes back, in substance, to the first 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the Religious 
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Parliament at the Crossways 


Settlement which gave the Established Church its 
national status was passed by Commons and Peers. 

But it is the manner of this Religious Settlement 
that now concerns Commoners and Peers. In the 
first year of Elizabeth it was neither a representative 
nor a free Legislature that passed religious legisla- 
tion. At that moment the two Houses were so filled 
with packed representatives and so cowed by block 
and gallows that Parliament was only an institution 
for registering the will of the Tudor Sovereign. 

To this packed and cowed Legislature was pre- 
sented a settlement of the Church of England which 
had been drawn up, not by the Church of England, 
but by the Crown. The age-long struggle between 
the Church of England and the Crown of England 
was ending unmistakably in the defeat of the Church. 
Even as the free voice of Parliamentary electors and 
elected was stifled, so was the free voice of the 
Church of England stifled and ignored. No meeting 
of Convocation authorised the legislation that Par- 
liament, under duress, passed into law. The only 
existing organ of the Church of England was the 
Bishops of England. With one exception, all the 
Bishops protested against the transfer of supreme 
ecclesiastical power to the Crown. 

_ To sum up. The present Parliament finds itself 
in legal possession of supreme ecclesiastical powers, 
not through any concerted free action of its own, but 
through the action of a Tudor Sovereign (1) who 
ignored the voice of the existing Church of England ;’ 

‘It is now urged on all sides that it would be disastrous if 
Parliament threw out the Deposited Book, which so decidedly 
represents the views of the English Episcopate. We thank 
God for this way of seeing the issue; because those who see 
how disastrous it would be if a secular Parliament over-rode 
the united Episcopate of 1927, will go on to see that the 
disaster began when Queen Elizabeth forced Parliament to 
ignore and fetter the Episcopate of 1559. 
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and (2) who used duress to force her will upon the 
House of Parliament. 

It will therefore be with a sense of relief that the 
Parliament of A.D. 1927 will find that its ecclesiastical 
powers, which it can neither use nor mask with a clear 
conscience, were given it against its will. Yet the 
possession of what does not belong to it lays obliga- 
tions. Res clamat domino. If Parliament has done 
no wrong in the having, it may do wrong in the keep- 
ing. Tudor absolutism gave Parliament these powers, 
but only Parliamentary absolutism can keep and 
claim these powers. 

To many of the most far-seeing patriots of our 
time Parliamentary rule in this land—so prized of 
freeman—is at the point of death. But if death ensues, 
the loss will be felt not only in these island-homes of 
freemen, but in every land that has kindled torches 
of freedom from the Mother Parliament of the World. 
We are amongst those who say ‘ Trelawny shall not 
die.’ Parliament must rise from death; it must live 
again. And we are of this hope that if the Mother 
Parliament set the world the example of renouncing 
powers which it did not own and could not wield, not 
only will it rise from death, but it will move once more 
to its place of leadership amongst the free institutions 
of man. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE MONKS OF UNITY 


{eee problem of the Unity of Christendom, and 
in particular of the reconciliation of the East, has 
occupied the minds of the Popes, sometimes more 
sometimes less urgently, since the consummation of 
the schism under Michael Cerularius in the eleventh 
century. But hitherto all their efforts have been in 
vain. The Councils of Lyons and Florence were 
abortive. The personal efforts of individual Popes 
have not met with any greater success. In the last 
century Popes Pius IX and Leo XIII both tried to 
reopen official relations with the East, but their over- 
tures were rejected. Yet, nothing daunted, the Holy 
See is now embarked upon another effort after Chris- 
tian Unity. 

It would appear that in this new effort the Holy 
See is approaching the matter, not with any less 
courage or confidence, not in any spirit of compro- 
mise or dissimulation of the truth, but with a special 
emphasis on what may be called the psychological 
conditions of the problem. It would have the apostles 
of unity set forth the Catholic doctrine in its fullness ; 
but it would have them also approach their enterprise 
in the spirt of charity and sympathy. It would have 
them endeavour, before all else, to remove prejudice 
and misunderstanding, to abstain from acute contro- 
versy, to create an atmosphere of peace and mutual 
sympathy. 

For what is the main obstacle to Christian Unity? 
There are, of course, dogmatic obstacles, reducible 
finally, at least in the case of the Eastern Churches, 
to the one point of the Primacy of the Apostolic See. 
But it appears to the Holy Father that dogma is not 
the whole difficulty, nor the most immediate difficulty. 
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He is convinced that before the dogmatic points can 
be profitably discussed there is a mass of misunder- 
standing to be dissipated, and a new atmosphere of 
mutual sympathy and understanding to be created. 
He is convinced that it is this misunderstanding, this 
lack of sympathy, which is at present the great ob- 
stacle. And it must be conceded that there has been 
in the past, on both sides, a failure of sympathy. The 
West has misjudged and despised the East; the East 
has mistaken and feared the West. The West has 
sometimes made it appear as though it wished to con- 
quer and absorb the East; the East has defiantly 
asserted its unalterable attachment to its ancient litur- 
gies and ancient traditions. And so, in such an atmo- 
sphere of misunderstanding and hostility, no real 
progress towards Christian Unity has been in any way 
possible. 

But now, it would seem, a new spirit is abroad. 
For a long time past successive Popes have made it 
clear that they had no wish to interfere with the 
ancient church life of the East, and that their desire 
was to secure and confirm to Eastern Christians their 
most complete autonomy within the Unity of the 
Church. That policy is, in fact, in the fullest way 
the settled policy of the Holy See, and it may be 
found implied in the Canon Law. 

Moreover, with the pontificate of Pope Pius XI, we 
may say that the question of Christian Unity has 
entered upon a new phase; for this Pontiff has de- 
clared that he wishes the reconciliation of all Chris- 
tians to the See of Rome, and the restoration of 
Christian Unity, to be the chief work of his pontifi- 
cate. In an allocution of March 24th, 1924, he said: 


‘There is a vast number of souls who, desiring truth 
and charity, and thirsting for peace and unity, are turning 
from heresy and schism and looking up to Us and to this 
Apostolic See. Like scattered and wandering sheep, they 
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The Monks of Unity 


yearn for the Lord’s fold. We need not say how earnestly 
we desire to welcome them. We repeat to them the sum- 
mons of the supreme and only Pastor: ‘‘ Come ye all to 
Me.” If they hearken to us and come, we shall receive 
them with the father’s words, ‘‘ All that is mine is thine.’’ 

‘Wherefore we shall be most grateful to all Catholics 
who under the impulse of grace do anything to help their 
separated brethren to return to the true faith, by removing 
prejudices, by setting forth the full Catholic doctrine, and 
especially by displaying that charity which is the mark of 
the disciples of Christ.’ 


So Pope Pius XI definitely wishes to be the Pope 
of Church Unity, and his pontificate is inspired by 
that purpose. As has been suggested already, the 
main effort of that work is directed towards the East. 
It is unnecessary to point out that: since the war and 
the advent of the Bolshevik régime the question of the 
greatest of the Eastern Churches, the Russian, has 
taken an entirely new complexion. Christians of the 
West have naturally been concerned by the disasters 
which have fallen upon that Church, and have desired 
to hold out a helping hand. Not from any desire to 
profit by these misfortunes, but from a sense of duty, 
in the conviction of the truth, and in the belief that 
true unity would be the strongest support of the Rus- 
sian Church in its present trials, the Holy See is re- 
doubling its efforts to bring about the restoration of 
Unity. That effort, as has been said already, is one 
of a pacific nature. The chief weapons in its armoury 
are prayer and sympathetic propaganda. It relies 
largely upon an intensive study of the East, its litur- 
gies, traditions and customs; for it is humble enough 
to think that the West has to learn to understand the 
East. For this purpose is the Oriental Institute in 
Rome. It is not aggressive in its manner, nor provo- 
cative in its substance, but strives to reassure the 
East, to convince them that Rome has no desire to 
interfere with their traditional life and worship, but 
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desires only their return to the Unity of the Church 
under the See of Peter. Granted such communion, 
the East would enjoy the fullest local autonomy and 
be governed by its own law and custom. Such, in 
brief outline, is the policy which the Holy See is pur- 
suing, a policy of tactful and pacific reconciliation; 
not a controversial campaign, but a sympathetic rap- 
prochement. 

Now it is for this programme and in its spirit that 
the Monks of Unity have been founded. Monachism 
is an institution well known and understood in the 
East, and very sympathetically regarded. The East, 
indeed, is its land of origin, and St. Benedict built on 
Eastern foundations. The Russian people in parti- 
cular have a special regard for monks, and it is from 
monasteries that the ranks of their higher clergy have 
been chiefly recruited. Monks also are obliged to 
prayer and study, and that again makes them specially 
suitable for the new apostolate. And so the Holy 
Father, in pursuance of his conception of a unity fos- 
tered by sympathy and mutual understanding, has 
invited the Benedictines to take a share in the work. 
Here is the letter in which the Holy Father issued this 
invitation. It is addressed to the Abbot Primate, who 
is the Abbot of the Benedictine College of St. Anselm 
in Rome. 


To our Dear Son, FIpELis Von SToTZzINGEN, ABBOT 
PRIMATE OF THE BENEDICTINE CONFEDERATION, 
Pius XI, Pope. 


My dear Son, Health and the Apostolic Blessing,— 
Considering our Saviour’s prayer for his disciples when 
He was about to die, that they might all be one, we desire 
that all nations, putting away their dissensions, should 
return to the Unity of the Catholic Church and that they 
should form but one fold with one Shepherd. And our 
heart is especially moved towards the teeming popula- 
tions of Russia, whom their unspeakable calamities would 
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The Monks of Unity 


seem to be summoning to return to the bosom of Mother 
Church. For the fulfilment, then, of this our desire, whom 
could we more fitly choose as apostles than the zealous 
monks of the West, who have always deserved so well 
of the Christian Church and state? Estabiished in the 
West by St. Benedict (whom the Eastern Churches have 
ever venerated as the Patriarch of the Western monks), 
the monastic Order took its rise in the East, and was 
already greatly flourishing long before the sad separation 
of the Churches in the eleventh century ; and even to this 
day it retains faithfully the teachings of the Fathers, zeal 
for the sacred liturgy, and the fundamental elements of 
primitive monachism ; all of which circumstances give to 
the Benedictines a special aptitude for the apostolate of 
reconciliation to our separated brethren. Wherefore, be- 
loved son, we enjoin that you call upon every one of the 
abbots of this Order and their monks by letter, not only to 
pray for the aforesaid Unity, but also to set to work ex- 
pressly to realise it. It is desirable, moreover, that the 
abbots, having come to an understanding in this matter, 
should choose one abbey in each Congregation or nation, 
which, with the help of the rest, should foster a special 
zeal and cultivate the means for accomplishing this most 
noble enterprise. In these abbeys let there be a certain 
number of carefully-selected men, who by means of special 
studies of the language, history, customs, and mentality of 
those peoples (and particularly of their theology and 
liturgy) shall render themselves more apt for this work of 
reunion. This special formation will be the more easily 
realised if you send as many as possible of your more 
gifted monks to Rome, there to follow the courses of the 
Oriental Institute, and if, furthermore, you endeavour by 
word and writing to create in the West a greater zeal for 
Unity and a better knowledge of the points on which the 
Easterns differ from us. Finally, we greatly desire, beloved 
son, that the monks of these monasteries should show all 
kindness and attention to the Russians who are in exile 
among us. If they show any wish to be instructed in 
Catholic doctrine, or if, being already reconciled, they 
desire to be grounded in the principles of monastic disci- 
pline, receive them with that hospitality which has always 
been the mark of your Order, and instruct them with all 
care, so that they may become true sons of Holy Church, 
and, if God wills, good monks also. 
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Wherefore, beloved son, do not delay to set about this 
new project, which is the augury of better times to come. 
Who knows but that, God helping us, there may one day be 
seen a monastic Congregation of the Slavonic Rite, whose 
mother-house, to be founded in due course of time, should 
in this City, the capital of the Catholic world, unite in one 
family both Western and Eastern monks, and thus become 
the nucleus of new monasteries to be erected on Russian 
soil as occasion may warrant. 

In the meantime, beloved son, while rejoicing in these 
hopes, we pray God to give you all needful help, as a 
presage of which we with special good will impart to you, 
and to all members of the Order, the Apostolic Blessing. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, on the 21st day of March, 
the feast of St. Benedict, in the year 1924, the third of our 


pontificate. Pius, Pope. 


This document may be described as the charter of 
the Monks of Unity. It is in accord with it and in 
answer to the Pope’s appeal that they have been 
founded. So far it has not been found possible to 
fulfil the Holy Father’s desire that each country or 
group of Benedictine abbeys should devote a special 
foundation to this object, and it is in Belgium, which 
has already been the scene of great aspirations and 
efforts for Christian Unity, that the work has been 
inaugurated. Belgian monks have the honour of being 
the first to set their hands to the work. Several 
Belgian abbeys have combined, and, under the 
auspices of the Sacred Congregation for Eastern 
Affairs, and with the approval of the General Chapter 
of all Benedictine Abbots (Rome, October, 1925), 
have laid the foundations of the enterprise at the 
Priory of Amay in Eastern Belgium, at no great dis- 
tance from the town of Liége. There is a smaller 
foundation at Schootenhof, near Antwerp, and there 
is a convent of nuns, whose chief work is to pray for 
the Union of Christendom. At the present moment, 


the Monks of Unity are some thirty in number, count- [ 
ing both professed monks and novices, and they are of | 
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The Monks of Unity 


various nationalities. At Amay every European lan- 
guage is spoken, with the single exception of Turkish. 
The General Superior and Prior of Amay is Dom 
Lambert Beauduin, a man of apostolic spirit, already 
well known for his work in the promotion of the litur- 
gical movement. 

At Amay the monks practise the ordinary round of 
monastic duty, a regular course of prayer and study. 
They rise at five and sing the Office of Lauds. Then 
follow the priests’ masses, and on regular days they 
have, instead of the Latin Mass, the Byzantine 
Liturgy, in which the other priests concelebrate. 
Breakfast is at seven, and is followed by manual 
work, all the work of the house being done by the 
monks themselves, since they have decided to have 
no lay brothers. After this follows reading of the 
ancient Fathers and general study. The novices have 
two hours of lectures on ascetical subjects and Church 
history, including instruction in the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict. The Hour of Sext is recited at 12.15, and is 
followed by dinner. After that there is recreation 
until two o’clock. Then there is manual labour in the 
garden or house, followed by None at half-past three. 
From then until Sung Vespers at seven the time is 
devoted to sacred study, the novices receiving instruc- 
tion in Greek and Russian and in the Eastern chants. 
Supper is at 7.30, the Night Office at 8.15, and nine 
o'clock is bed-time. On Saturdays the monks have 
Slavonic Compline after Supper and begin Vigils at 
midnight. That is a summary outline. 

The framework of the institute is Benedictine and 
Roman, but it is being developed also under the in- 
spiration of Eastern monachism, and the Byzantine 
Liturgy alternates with the Roman Mass. The monks 
receive a special training in Eastern history and tradi- 
tion, in language and liturgy, and the Eastern Fathers 
are their special study. Nothing is being left undone 
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to give them a thorough insight into the custom of the 
East and to cultivate in them a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Eastern mentality. 

Besides their substantive effort in prayer for Unity 
and in the study of all that will help towards it, the 
monks of Amay have undertaken an external aposto- 
late by means of literary work and lectures. It is part 
of their duty, as prescribed by the Holy Father, ‘ to 
create in the West a greater zeal for Unity and a better 
knowledge of the points in which the Easterns differ 
from us.’ A recent number of their magazine reports 
lectures delivered at various towns in Belgium and 
Holland, and it may be mentioned, as an instance of 
their activity, that the editor of their magazine, Dom 
André de Lilienfeld, has assigned to him as his sphere 
the students of the Universities of Brussels, Louvain, 
etc. The magazine mentioned above, /rénikon, has 
now reached its second year, and is the literary organ 
of their apostolate. It appears nine times a year, and 
in the first quarter of the year, when /7énikon is not 
published, the monks produce supplementary studies 
on special points. /7énikon contains articles on the 
Orthodox Church, its liturgy, traditions, and men- 
tality, on the Schism and its history, and on various 
aspects of the effort for Christian Unity. It gives also 
a chronicle of the movement generally, and a sum- 
mary of the literature concerning it. 

Such, then, is a brief account of the institute and 
its activity. For the present the work is only in its 
initial stages. We do not know what the future will 
bring, but it is hoped that the institute will develop 
into. a numerous Order of monks, using the Slavonic 
Liturgy and following Eastern custom, yet loyally 
united with the centre of Church Unity. It is hoped 
that this monastic Congregation will have its mother 
house in Rome, and daughter monasteries—so many 
colonies of Unity—in every part of the Christian 
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The Monks of Unity 


East, but especially in Russia. For some time to 
come it will have to be content to advance slowly, and 
it is not yet ready to make a foundation in the Near 
East. But though such development is not yet pos- 
sible, the Monks of Unity will be fulfilling their pur- 
pose if they pray assiduously for Unity, and pursue 
as well, by their writings, lectures, example and sym- 
pathetic intercourse, that pacific propaganda which is 
the central idea of their institute. By these means 
old, inveterate prejudices and misunderstandings will 
be removed, and the way made clear for the discus- 
sion of dogmatic Unity. But with that discussion they 
do not profess to have anything todo. Their business 
is different: they are precursors, they are preparing 
the ground, they are seeking to achieve a unity of 
mutual sympathy and understanding, a unity of 
hearts, the securest foundation for an ultimate unity 
of the mind and will, a Unity of Faith. 

Some critics of their institute, not understanding 
its nature and accustomed to consider the problem of 
unity under the single category of summary and indi- 
vidual conversions, are inclined to be impatient with 
their policy and to dismiss it as utopian and delusive. 
To these they might make two answers: first, that they 
are doing the work that has been given them by the 
Holy Father ; secondly, that no other policy offers any 
hope of the reunion of Christendom. We may, quote 
here from a careful justification of their method which 
is given in a recent number of /rénikon (April, 1927). 
They are arguing against the brusque and summary 
method, the method of the traditional controversialist, 
and its illusory hope of a quick victory. This is part 
of what they say: 


‘The Psychological process that operates between two 
divergent minds which desire to come to an agreement, 
to understand each other and finally to unite in sharing the 
same belief, is very slow and very complex. This remark 
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is especially true of religious beliefs, which are attached 
to all the powers of the soul by intimate and profound 
bonds. 

‘In order to get into contact with men who are assur- 
edly as honest and sincere as we are, but who are habi- 
tuated by centuries of custom to regard Christianity from 
a different angle and in quite different forms, there must 
be on the part of the Catholic a long labour of reflection 
in light and in love. A dogmatic truth which is completely 
incomprehensible and unacceptable to our separated breth- 
ren, will cease to shock them and will finally awaken their 
sympathetic interest, if it is set in its historical and _tradi- 
tional context, disentangled from the contemporary quarrels 
which disfigure it in the eyes of our brethren, harmonised 
and proportioned to the totality of doctrine, readjusted to 
new exigencies. Now such a labour of adaptation is not 
the work of a day or of a generation. It is, therefore, to 
deceive oneself strangely, and to rest content with an 
appearance of loyalty and frankness, if one throws into 
the debate great undigested and one-sided masses of 
dogma, and this in the spirit of an ultimatum. 

‘ And let it be well understood, this is not a matter of 
cleverness or policy: the less we have of things of this 
sort the better it will be for the union which we desire. 
We must not be disloyal to the truth, but we must present 
it with all its supernatural power and not oppose its in- 
fluence by incomplete and summary statements. 

‘ And a correlative labour, as loyal and as sustained, is 
required of him who is disposed to examine the same truth. 
For him also the way to full understanding will be long 
and arduous: he will have to strive patiently in order to 
overcome his prejudices and to seize the point of view of 
his friend. 

‘In short, there have been on both sides causes of 
mutual misunderstanding. We have not been able to set 
forth our doctrines as they should have been set forth; 
our brethren have not been able to understand them. There 
are at present things incomprehensible and things uncom- 
prehended. The moment has not yet come to pass to the 
conclusion, nor even to lay down the premises. For a long 
time yet we shall have to busy ourselves with establishing 
the state of the question, the status quaestionis, and with 
fixing the meaning of terms. Far from thinking of reaping 
or of gathering in the harvest, let us be content on both 
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The Monks of Unity 


sides with working the ground patiently, so that others in 
better days may sow the seed.’ 


The reader will be able, from this quotation, to 
form an accurate idea of the spirit in which the monks 
of Amay are approaching their work. He will see that 
they are not impatient or in any sort of hurry, but 
taking the longest of long views. They have formed 
a just estimate of the work that lies before them, and 
they have set themselves to lay wide foundations. For 
other times and other hands the superstructure, theirs 
the humble but necessary task of clearing the ground. 

And it is really rather important to understand their 
spirit if we would not misjudge them. It may be said 
—though it seems an odd thing to say—that this spirit 
is a somewhat novel one in religious circles, when the 
matter is the differences between Christians. We have 
been more accustomed, in fact, to that other attitude, 
the trenchant, abrupt and decisive, which is out to 
score over the opponent, to win a decisive and strik- 
ing victory, but which has so often issued in failure 
and bitterness. We are perhaps so used to this that 
we find it hard to be content with anything else; and 
it may be that some of the critics of the monks have 
been their critics because they have suffered from a 
certain malaise and puzzlement in the presence of this 
new phenomenon. 

Yet, though we say this much in their defence, and 
though we feel that an adverse estimate of them and 
their work is not justified by the facts, yet we should 
be disingenuous if we did not admit that they have 
given cause here in England for some anxiety and for 
some well-founded disapproval. The Father of His- 
tory said that his chronicle ‘ affected digressions’ ; 
it might be said of the monks of Amay, with some jus- 
tification, that their work affects imprudences. These 
bold gestures of a divinely reckless sympathy may be 
Wholly defensible in the abstract; but when they touch 
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upon your neighbour’s intimate interests, and when, 
moreover, they seem to display an_ insufficient 
acquaintance with the actual situation : then they may 
be harmful and wholly deplorable. We should be 
inclined, therefore, if it may be allowed us, to recom- 
mend our brethren of Amay to be careful how they 
deal with English matters. It is hardly possible for 
them to understand our special problems; nor, if they 
understood them perfectly, should they be too ready 
to intervene. There is, in fact, among our people 
a very old dislike of such foreign interference, how- 
ever well-instructed; and it surely becomes the most 
zealous apostle to take account of this natural feeling. 
We commend their work and wish them well; it is 
just because we wish them well that we would not 
have them jeopardise their succss by any false move. 

And so, with this criticism expressed, let us wel- 
come the Monks of Amay and their spirit. They 
mark perhaps a new age in the history of religious 
controversy. Perhaps we have already entered upon 
a period wherein the old bitterness and _ hostility 
are to give place to sympathy, considerateness, 
charity. Modestia vestra nota sit omnibus hominibus : 
your gentleness, reasonableness, considerateness. Let 
us not be too angry with these monks if they seem to 
be offering us at once a criticism of our past and an 
example for our future, providing us with an explana- 
tion of our failures and suggesting a possible road 
to success. For ourself we prefer to think thus of 
them and their work. They are approaching the prob- 
lems of Christian disunion: with an entirely new tech- 
nique. If we have already solved these problems, we 
could afford to reject and disparage their efforts; if 
we have not solved them—and it does not appear that 
we have—why, we should be only too glad to let 
others try and in other ways. 

Dom Justin McCann. 
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RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS 


AN English translation of Renan’s Vie de /ésus 
has just been published in ‘ Everyman’s Lib- 
rary,’ and Dr. Gore has written a short introduction 
to it.2 Both of these facts are, of course, regrettable 
in themselves. But since, as far as we know, the 
publishers do not profess the Catholic Faith, and in 
view of the present state of religious belief in Eng- 
land, we should hardly be justified in protesting 
against the publication; and as regards the introduc- 
tion it would be unfair to Dr. Gore to judge him as 
if he were really a Catholic. ‘If,’ writes Dr. Gore 
(p. x), ‘I have been chosen by the publishers of this 
translation to write a very brief Introduction to a 
work which has been more than sixty years in circula- 
tion, it is certainly not because I could be expected to 
write a panegyric, nor because I was wanted to write 
a denunciation, but because what was desired was a 
critical estimate, from a present-day point of view— 
a very different day from Renan’s own.’ We cannot 
pretend to Dr. Gore’s extensive acquaintance with 
present-day criticism of the New Testament. In the 
few lines that follow we can only offer an estimate 


‘The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. With an introduc- 
tion by Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons; 2s. net.) Renan, born in 1823, entered Saint 
Sulpice with the intention of becoming a priest, but after re- 
ceiving Minor Orders left the seminary—and the Church—in 
October, 1845, a few days before Newman was received into 
the Church at Littlemore. He wrote his Vie de Jésus during a 
visit to the East in 1860—1861, and it was published in 1863. 
It had an enormous circulation, and has several times been 
translated into English, but we are given no indication whether 
the present edition is a reprint or a new translation, 
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of the book (and of the introduction) formed in the 
light of the ordinary principles of common sense— 
which, however, have this advantage that they were 
valid long before Renan’s day and will be long after 
Dr. Gore’s. 

Dr. Gore enumerates some defects of Renan’s 
work, general and particular, but as he is more sen- 
sitive to the dictates of to-day’s critics than to those 
of perennial common sense, he naturally misses the 
most fundamental criticism of all. To-day’s reading 
of the barometer tells him two things about the critical 
atmosphere : first that there is at present a tendency 
to rate highly the historical value of the Gospel docu- 
ments, and secondly that there is much less antagon- 
ism on the side of physical science to the idea of the 
miraculous. 

For the first he cites the German, Eduard Meyer, 
whom he is inclined to regard, and no doubt rightly, 
as ‘ the greatest living historian of antiquity.” Though 
Meyer is not a Christian and altogether rejects any- 
thing miraculous or supernatural, he is prepared to 
accept the second Gospel as the work of John Mark 
who will have drawn mainly from what he remem- 
bered of Peter’s teaching about the sayings and doings 
of Jesus. Meyer is still more favourable to the third 
Gospel and Acts, which he attributes to Luke, the 
beloved physician and companion of Paul, and de- 
clares to be ‘one of the most important historical 
works which remain to us from antiquity.” Dr. Gore 
is thus enabled to record on his chart: ‘It is quite 
unscientific, Meyer says, to suggest that in the Gos- 
pels we have only the account of Jesus as it was 
given after a considerable period of development by 
the second generation of Christians or later: we are 
taken back to the original apostolic circle of those 
who had known Him intimately and to their delibe- 
rate account of their own experiences’ (p. xi). 
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Renan’s Life of Jesus 


For the present-day—we ought rather to say the 
present moment—attitude of the professors of physi- 
cal science towards the miraculous, Dr. Gore cites 
the Cambridge mathematician, Professor E. W. 
Hobson, who ‘ in his admirable Survey of the Domain 
of Natural Science, has gone so far as to declare that 
‘if the impossibility [of the occurrence of miracles | 
has been sometimes asserted by the exponents of 
Natural Science, the assertion is merely a piece of 
a priori dogmatism, quite incapable of substantiation 
on scientific grounds.’’’ The delicate reader, there- 
fore, should take courage; the atmosphere is not 
quite as chilly as, perhaps, he feared. Dr. Gore 
again records : ‘ Science, in fact, is much more open- 
minded than is commonly supposed. The number 
of scientific men of first-rate eminence who are also 
devout believers is more considerable than popular 
estimates reckon it to be’ (p. xiv). 

What, then, are dutiful citizens of the intellectual 
world of our day to say of Renan on these two points? 
On the first point he must be put among the prophets. 
‘All this means that Renan was largely right in his 
estimate of the historical value of the documents. 
He treats them, when his assumptions allow him to 
do so, as giving us trustworthy history’ (p. xii). It 
is the fact that, unlike those Germans whom, never- 
theless, he did not hesitate to claim as his masters, 
Kenan chose to treat the Gospels as being, to a great 
extent, reliable sources for the Life of Jesus; and, 
what was still less in the fashion of the day, he con- 
sidered it ‘demonstrated in a manner which leaves 
us nothing to be desired’ that the Fourth Gospel ‘ re- 
presents to us a version of the life of the Master, 
worthy of high esteem, and often to be preferred’ 
(p. 12). He rejected, of course, the authenticity of 
the discourses in this Gospel, but even so he takes 
care to add that ‘ this by no means implies that there 
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are not in the discourses of John some admirable 
gleams, some traits which truly come from Jesus’ 

. 15). 
’ ae second point presents more difficulties. Here 
the critics fail to point out the way we should go, or 
rather they point out two ways at once. Though there 
are, as Dr. Gore notes, ‘ first-rate historians who are 
also believers, because their philosophy of history or 
their sense of what is probable or possible is different 
from that of their dogmatically incredulous brethren,’ 
still those dogmatically incredulous brethren do exist 
and in rather large numbers, and they count among 
them Eduard Meyer, ‘ the greatest living historian of 
antiquity,’ and him whom Dr. Gore calls ‘ the other 
celebrated German, Adolf Harnack.’ Again, though 
‘the number of scientific men of first-rate eminence 
who are also devout believers is more considerable 
than popular estimates reckon it to be,’ the number of 
those who are not devout believers is, nevertheless, 
too big to leave the atmosphere uninfected and our 
breathing comfortable. If the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound who shall prepare himself to the battle? 
What judgment does Dr. Gore’s present-day point of 
view enable us to pass on Renan who has said: ‘In 
the name of universal experience we banish miracle 
from history . . . . Until a new order of things 
prevails, we shall maintain this principle of historical 
criticism—that a supernatural account cannot be ad- 
mitted as such, that it always implies credulity or 
imposture, that the duty of the historian is to explain 
it, and seek to ascertain what share of truth, or of 
error, it may conceal. Such are the rules which have 
been followed in the composition of this work ’ (p. 27). 

Dr. Gore does not, of course, fail to note that those 
who, like Renan, Meyer and Harnack, refuse to con- 
template the authenticity of the miraculous elements 
in the life of Jesus, ‘are obliged to deal with the 
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Renan’s Life of Jesus 


documents’. . . . in a highly arbitrary fashion’ ; that 
they can only regard the Gospels, ‘however early 
they may be, or however authentically embodying the 
testimony of eye-witnesses, as substantially false— 
records of facts no doubt, but facts perverted by an 
enthusiasm which thought it saw or heard what in 
fact it only imagined ’ (p. xiii). And after reminding 
the reader that ‘science is much more open-minded 
than is commonly supposed,’ he proceeds : 


‘We would say then to the would-be student of the 
Gospels—Approach them as you would approach other re- 
cords which come from trustworthy witnesses or witnesses 
who had every opportunity of being trustworthy. Approach 
them with open minds: minds, that is, not closed to the 
belief in a God who can reveal Himself to men... . Then 
if you... . go on to compare the records of miracle- 
workers all the world over with the record of Jesus, you 
will find the latter singularly distinctive in its evidential 
basis and its moral and intellectual appeal. Jesus is almost 
as unlike as possible to the normat workers of signs from 
Heaven .. . . You will not find yourself easily able to 
get away from this figure of Jesus, or to turn your back 
upon it, or to treat Him as only one fallible prophet among 
many. Perhaps you will go on to discover that the only 
legitimate interpretation of this Person and His mission 
is that which you find im St. Paul and.St. John. At any 
rate, you will find it hard to deny that the evidence of the 
documents supports this interpretation, and that it is those 
who refuse rather than those who affirm it who do violence 
to the evidence’ (pp. xiv-xv). 


We have given the best of what Dr. Gore says, 
and from the point of view of mere ordinary common 
sense it would be hard to find a piece of criticism 
more feebly conceived or more feebly expressed. 

He is so occupied with finding out what the present- 


*Here Dr, Gore, feeling the eyes of his masters upon him, 
apologises for his boldness, and inserts a parenthesis: ‘as it 
seems ta those of us who do not share their dogmatic assump- 
tions.’ 
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day point of view will allow him to say about Renan’s 
attitude to miracles that he forgets to make the most 
obvious, fundamental and permanent criticism of all. 
The point is, not that Renan refused to look at a 
miraculous and supernatural Christ, but that from 
the very beginning he refused to iook at the non- 
miraculous and human Christ. In other words, there 
are parts of the story which have nothing to do with 
miracles, which we cannot say were invented unless 
we are determined to credit the disciples with the 
genius we deny to the Master, which any one with an 
ordinary sense for the real recognises as central—and 
yet Renan ignores them! In his introductory chap- 
ter, ‘The Sources of this History,’ he has this 
passage : 


‘To the perusal of documentary evidences I have been 
able to add an important source of information—the sight 
of the places where the events occurred . . . . I have 
traversed, in all directions, the country of the Gospels; 
I have visited Jerusalem, Hebron, and Samaria; scarcely 
any important locality of the history of Jesus has escaped 
me. All this history, which at a distance seems to float in 
the clouds of an unreal world, thus took a form, a solidity, 
which astonished me. The striking agreement of the 
texts with the places, the marvellous harmony of the Gos- 
pel ideal with the country which served it as a frame- 
work, were like a revelation to me. I had before my eyes 
a fifth Gospel, torn, but still legible, and henceforward, 
through the recitals of Matthew and Mark, in place of an 
abstract being, whose existence might have been doubted, 
I saw living and moving an admirable human figure’ 
(p. 28). 


That passage is mere nonsense, and we think Renan 
knew it to be nonsense. We should be the last to 
deny that a sight of the country is of use for adding 
details to the picture. But first things first, and to 
say that the sight of Palestine alone made the story 
real for one is simply to disqualify oneself for ever 
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Renan’s Life of Jesus 


writing another word on the subject. It is true that, 
altogether apart from the miraculous portions of the 
story, the figure of Jesus is at first sight bewildering 
enough, but it is bewildering, not because it lives and 
moves so little, but because it lives and moves so 
much. 

To that fatuous phrase ‘ the marvellous harmony of 
the Gospel ideal with the country which served it as 
a framework,’ the patient reader will allow us to add 
two others: ‘Our modern ideas have been offended 
more than once in this legend, conceived by another 
race, under another sky, and in the midst of other 
social wants’ (p. 239). And again: ‘ To show that 
the religion founded by Jesus was the natural con- 
sequence of that which had gone before does not 
diminish its excellence, but only proves that it had 
a reason for its existence, that it was legitimate—that 
is to say, conformable to the instinct and wants of the 
heart in a given age’ (p. 241). 

Had Renan even read the Gospels? Listen to a 
few sentences from one who has: 


‘ The freethinker frequently says that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a man of his time, even if he was in advance of his 
time; and that we cannot accept his ethics as final for 
humanity. The freethinker then goes on to criticise his 
ethics, saying plausibly enough that men cannot turn the 
other cheek, or that they must take thought for the morrow, 
or that the self-denial is too ascetic or the monogamy too 
severe. But the Zealots and the Legionaries did not turn 
the other cheek any more than we do, if so much. The 
Jewish traders and Roman tax-gatherers took thought for 
to-morrow as much as we, if not more. We cannot pre- 
tend to be abandoning the morality of the past for one 
more suited to the present. It is certainly not the morality 
of another age, but it might be of another world... . 
Take, for instance, the case of marriage and the relations 
of the sexes. It might very well have been true that a 
Galilean teacher taught things natural to a Galilean en- 
vironment; but it is not. It might rationally be expected 
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that a man in the time of Tiberius would have advanced 
a view conditioned by the time of Tiberius ; but he did not. 
What he advanced was something quite different; some- 
thing very difficult; but something no more difficult now 
than it was then. . . . We may not believe in sacraments, 
as we may not believe in spirits, but it is quite clear that 
Christ believed in this sacrament in his own way and not 
in any current or contemporary way. He certainly did not 
get his argument against divorce from the Mosaic law or 
the Roman law or the habits of the Palestinian people. 
It would appear to his critics then exactly what it appears 
to his critics now; an arbitrary and transcendental dogma 
coming from nowhere save in the sense that it came from 
him. I am not at all concerned here to defend that dogma; 
the point here is that it is just as easy to defend it now as 
it was to defend it then. It is an ideal altogether outside 
time ; difficult at any period; impossible at no period. In 
other words, if any one says it is what might be expected 
of a man walking about in that place at that period, we 
can quite fairly answer that it is much more like what might 
be the mysterious utterance of a being beyond man, if he 
walked alive among men.’* 


We repeat that we are here concerned with parts of 
the Gospel which no theory about miracles will compel 
us to reject, and which cannot have been invented un- 
less we are to put the disciples above the Master. 
And that they give essential traits of a living Person 
no one will deny who can recognise reality. 

‘The religion of Jesus,’ says Renan, ‘ was legiti- 
mate—that is to say, conformable to the instinct and 
wants of the heart in a given age.’ Just how conform- 
able His death shows. And here we come to the 
point which is decisive—if only we intend to decide. 
If we accept any of the Gospel history at all, if we 
accept even far less than Renan, we must admit that 
Jesus claimed to be divine and died for maintaining 
the claim. And we must take Him at His word or 
class Him as a maniac. But Renan did neither. 


*G. K. Chesterton : The Everlasting Man; pp. 223-227 (Popu- 
lar Edition). 
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Renan’s Life of Jesus 


The New Testament has nothing for the dilettante 
or the sentimentalist, and we think that Renan really 
knew that it had nothing for him. But needing a 
subject for his book, and not caring to face the too 
living Christ of the Gospels, he took the parts that 
suited him. That, we think, is the reason why, con- 
trary to the fashion of his day, he often preferred 
the Fourth Gospel to the other three. It suited his 
purpose better. Hence the patronage and condescen- 
sion he showed his hero; he felt he had created him. 


Luke WALKER, O.P. 


FALLING LEAVES 


Ne willingly, 
For men to trample low, 
Each autumn tree 


Sheds frail leaves to and fro. 


Saffron and brown, 

And golden-tinted leaves: 

She sprinkles down 

Her gathered wealth, and grieves. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 














OCTOBER 


OU have set off before eleven from Ballindalloch 

Station. The sky is high and overcast; delicate 
as an answer to prayer. The air is still and cool. 
These conditions are well met; bright sun is no more 
favourable to perspective than to walking comfort; 
wind is seldom acceptable. You must provide a merry 
heart to breast the matter ahead in snow time; it is a 
stormy region. 

In the precincts of the Railway Goods Yard (the 
good thing implied is whisky) a commercial name 
suggests a subject for reminiscence, to pass the time. 

There was a man named Gilbey, a breeder of shire 
horses, slight and wonderfully tailored, with a small, 
grey, cadaverous head; the two elements becomingly 
united by abundance of white stock. 

“The Prince once said. to me (but that was, of 
course, before my title): ‘‘ I am going to have a few 
serious words with Mrs. Gilbey.”’ 

‘I must have looked astonished, for the Prince 
said: ‘‘I do not think that she takes proper care of 
you ’’; adding something about a man of value and 


importance. 

“I must have looked more astonished, for the 
Prince said: ‘‘I do not think you are sufficiently 
clad.”’ 


***Oh, Sir,”’ I said; ‘‘ I may mention that I am 
wearing at the present moment four pairs of socks, 
two pairs of drawers, three undershirts, two waist- 
coats, five coats, two pairs of trousers, some other 
garments and two pairs of boots.’’ 

‘But the Prince did not seem at all satisfied.’ 

Cross the traffic road, and continue by the direction 
‘Kilnamachlie.” The scene soon gets to work. It 
is a natural road, dating from the farms of which 
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October 


we shall soon see plenty; uncommonly lonely in spite 
ef the steadings but for which it would soon be ob- 
literated by the raspberry which grows in abundance 
at its fringes; there is a lot of broom, but whin is 
absent from the countryside. The trees are birch; 
and bracken covers the sloping ground. The other 
golden tree is a small-leafed poplar, only rare; and 
exceedingly rare is the most glorious of all trees in 
this land at this season, the horse chestnut. One 
tree stands as much apart from all others, as it 1s 
solitary in the woodland: the gheen, as it is called 
here (probably for guigne). If it is well exposed, it 
is unbelievably red; cherry-coloured is perhaps the 
best descriptive term to be found. So long as the 
path winds through the wood it is a tunnel of yellow 
light, pouring from all directions; for bracken and 
birch are in key. 

The sensus communis naturae is evident; all the 
species which count for the effect, birch, rowan, pop- 
lar, bracken, light up lantern-fashion from within; the 
diminishing green is pushed out to the contour by 
radial yellow. The artistry of creation, which so 
often pleases the attentive mind, when all the season’s 
fruits are at length diSpersed, while the chemical 
processes go secretly forward, turns the visible foliage 
to due account, and does wonders. In the rational 
order it would be innocent recreation, brilliant after- 
thought, to use up spare pigment just for delight. 

Where the lines of the hills come into view, they are 
specimens of what are probably the best as such in 
Scotland. Hazardous predilection. There are 
monuments like the descending line of Ben Doiran, 
which is worth the railway fare from London to see; 
there are favourite hills in bewildering number from 
Ross to Dumfriesshire ; there are the dales which lead 
the wanderer to Eskdalemuir and panoramic vision ; 
but the forms of the Cabroch have a breadth and aus- 
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terity to compose the mind as nothing can. The 
colouring is sombre and monotonous, compared with 
hillsides far and wide; absence of gashes and screes, 
or piebald vegetation, relieves the attention from all 
but one abstraction, convex form. The dull sky; 
the golden foreground, with that solitary mediate 
uplift. 

A sudden coalescence of all elements where the 
hills break. The lines of near hills flow together in 
the vista presented, with trees against their crests and 
upon their faces, in splendour; one jewel-like gheen 
conspicuous. 

The road has wandered zigzag in shorter tacks as 
the farms grow smaller and more struggling; until 
upon a scarcely discernable path cultivation ends. 
The last gate lets us loose upon moor. It is, as 
always, a revelation: of that for which the lonely 
heart seems to have yearned since consciousness. Its 
dangerous solitude offers the bait of infinite freedom; 
the topmost line seems above all, and most strangely, 
desirable. 

said Columbus, never 
Trust a Genoese again; 
Staring at the blue for ever; 
Ever for the furthest fain. 


We have been aware from time to time, apart from 
the original intention and the testimony of Bartholo- 
mew, of the presence somewhere on the near left of 
the genius loci, the river we set out from Ballindal- 
loch, at its confluence with the Spey, to explore. 
Sometimes it is silent and deep; the screen of birches 
varies in density ; but the sound has more than once 
reassured when the direction was uncertain. 

A furlong of march upon the rustle of the water, 
evidently taking a stony bend, some hundreds of 
feet down and a mile distant, keeping well down from 
the rough, displays the very great view: the glen, 
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October 


head on, to infinity. Right of the stream, the long- 
familiar flattened dome of hill, ice-polished and com- 
pactly clothed with turf, heather and ling; on our own 
right vast moor rises in billows which would unfold 
before him who ascended diagonally, perhaps, as it 
seems, for days and nights; the inclosed hollow dense 
with yellowing birch; and, in its utmost deep, wind- 
ing leisurely, the treacherous river seems to lie; the 
sinuosity of its bed cutting off all but a lake-like 
stretch. The distance, as it recedes, piles heights 
more and more pointed and of ever tenderer grey. 
They say upon Avonside : 


The river A’on that runs so clear 
Will cheat a man a hundred year. 


The couplet reveals the true pronunciation of the 
name. § Say Ah-von if you will; but by no means or 
ever is it named like the Bath Avon. Ah’on is the 
affectionate form; and even so the dialect does not 
quite please the ears of those who use it; it sounds 
to these as though it had been ‘in the mouths of 
the gentry.” The sense of the couplet is that owing 
to the clearness of the water no man can ever Know 
the river, scilicet, as to its depth; and conveys a 
useful warning to men who cross rivers wherever con- 
venient by their own agility. 

Plunge now into the golden cloud of foliage, and 
forget as easily what has so lately rapt the vision. 
Before long it is cultivation again; grain and roots, 
pasture for the tough Angus cattle, and the road which 
attends upon these products of agriculture. With all 
the disadvantage of river level the scene is of high 
quality, thank the perfected outline of ancient hills 
through three-quarters of the horizon, in their variety 
of height, bulge, colour and texture. 

A merely useful bridge gives access to the traffic 
toad following the other bank of the stream. Such 
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a road yields a soberer pleasure, chiefly through the 
added circumstance of knowing where each step leads. 
If it is hilly and full of difficulties in the way of 
engineering as this is, and the stream grows younger 
by the way and more capricious; then, with the advan- 
tage we have in a moving point of view, we need not 
sigh too deeply for some dramatic station upon a 
commanding. height. 

But, good or middling, the made road involves the 
sacrifice of precious solitude. The routine occupants 
are pleasant people enough, workmen, stone-crackers, 
drovers; the trouble with the motor vehicles is mov- 
ing to solution. The lover of the country scene is often 
conscious of a companion, invisible, unwelcome; to 
whom he certainly owes much, to whom he will never 
be reconciled; doggedly haunting both sides of 
the road at once, jealous and discontented, the 
‘proprietor.’ 

It is an odd thing, though Goya said that colour 
is not a thing (and spoke the truth) odd or even, that 
the colour in my brain should have another and a 
legal owner. Thought like this must have stung the 
young poetaster whose votive tablet I transcribe: 


There was a tree so yellow 
Against a sky so blue 

You could not call a fellow 
To match those two. 


Another was so coral 

In such an emerald mass 
That almost any examiner 
Would have to let it pass. 


But when Sir Sanquhar Buller 
(Or any name you please) 

The trees of every colour 

Sank reverently upon their knees. 
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Abreast of Kirkmichael Church, admire on the op- 
posite bank the zsthetic quality of a grey group of 
farm buildings; it is Inverlochy. There is an his- 
torical explanation of its solid charm. The Duke, 
it is said, provided this and many in which to settle 
his general and other officers after the Peninsula War. 
You read Gordon on many a good headstone round 
about. 

Push on; there is a meal at Tomintoul (for its 
celebrity see the guide-books); half a dozen motor- 
cars for hire; and a Christian to drive us to any place 
we like better. 


Joun Gray. 











OSCAR WILDE 


For the sake of those—perhaps the bulk of our readers—to 
whom the name of Wilde is only a faint memory, we may 
venture to say, with the help of D.N.B., that Oscar O’Flahertie 
Wills Wilde, wit and dramatist, born in Dublin on Octo- 
ber 15th, 1856, was the younger son of Sir William Robert 
Wills Wilde, who married, in 1851, Jane Francisca Elgee, a 
granddaughter of Archdeacon Elgee of Wexford. This lady, 
who wrote under the signature of ‘ Speranza,’ had a literary 
salon in Dublin, where much clever talk was listened to by 
the children. 

From a school in Enniskillen Oscar Wilde went, in 1873, 


to Trinity College, Dublin, where he won a gold medal with ~ 


an essay on the Greek comic poets. He entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1874, where he obtained with ease a First 
Class both in classical moderations and in liter@ humaniores. 
A vacation ramble, during which he visited Ravenna and 
Greece, in company with Professor Mahaffy, was followed by 
his winning the Newdigate Prize with a poem on ‘ Ravenna.’ 
At Oxford he heard Ruskin lecture, and took part in Ruskin’s 
road-making schemes: he eschewed games and sport of all 
kinds, except riding, and became the apostle of the esthetic 
movement which took ‘ Art for Art’s Sake’ as its watchword. 

On leaving Oxford, Wilde was already well-known : he won 
the fame of frequent notice in Punch, and was caricatured in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera Patience. He published 
Poems ; founded the esthetic cult, the symbols of which were 
peacocks’ feathers, sunflowers, dados, and blue china, long 
hair, and velveteen breeches; and his smart sayings were 
passed from mouth to mouth as those of one of the professed 
wits of the age. His name and fame crossed the Atlantic, 
and in 1882 he made a tour through the United States, lectur- 
ing in the big cities upon ‘ Aésthetic Philosophy ’ and meeting 
with great, though not unvaried success. 

In 1884 he married Constance, daughter of Horace Lloyd, 
Q.C., and in 1888 he commenced a period of literary activity, 
which was progressive until the collapse of his career in 1895, 
when, after an unsuccessful action for criminal libel which he 
brought against the Marquis of Queensbury, he was himself 
arrested and charged with offences under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and, being found guilty, was sentenced to 
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two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. In prison he wrote 
a kind of apologia, which was published posthumously as De 
Profundis. After writing his Ballad of Reading Gaol in 1898, 
he wrote no more. He adopted the name Sebastian Melmoth ; 
and he died in Paris in 1900, fortified with the rites of Holy 
Church. 

The contributor of the following reminiscences is one who 
knew Oscar Wilde very well. He writes under a pseudonym, 
and he gives fictitious names to many of the real persons 
who gracefully flit in and out and give a fantastic charm to his 
picture. 

EpITor. 


IRGO Lauretana ora pro nobis. Egeria Steven- 

son’ (not yet Lady Keats) always reminded me 
of Madame Merle in The Portrait of a Lady. ‘ Did 
you intend Egeria Stevenson?’ I asked Henry James 
with the impertinence of my twenty years. ‘ Was it 
Egeria Stevenson who tried to be your Muse?’ I 
wrote to Oscar Wilde with the curiosity of my twenty 
years. ‘Dear Sandy,’ he answered, ‘a woman’s 
name should be like the secret name of Rome, never 
mentioned.” Much as I grew to dislike him, I can- 
not remember his ever giving me bad advice. It is 
to his credit that he never did me any harm, and per- 
haps also to mine that for years I detested him and 
his presence, and the traces of his influence. 

Is it worth while trying to recall my memories of 
him before they are obliterated in a mist of time and 
vague compassion? Amy Renan wrote to him about 
me : that was before the American journey. I lunched 


*Egeria Stevenson will doubtless be one of those heroines 
of literature so fascinating to the writers of magazine articles. 
Her place is assured. Edward Burne Jones charmed me once 
when he confided to my youthful admiration for him and his 
work and his entourage that those delightful ladies who speak 
so fluently about art might be graded accordingly to the work 
of art adapted to each—a chromo lithograph for Egeria Steven- 
son was his adjudication. I knew her because kind Professor 
Keats who took an interest in me ever since I was seventeen had 
wished to introduce me to some real women. 
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with him; he bullied the waiter and then took me to 
call on Speranza, his tall mother in her darkened 
rooms in Park Street. I can still evoke the artificial 
light, the gaunt Irishwoman, and a pleasant Forbes- 
Robertson. I never came across her again, and she 
became to me chiefly the heroine of an anecdote: at 
some dinner-party during a lull in the clatter (a clat- 
ter of eighteen was George Meredith’s definition of a 
London dinner), Lady Wilde was heard to say with 
inimitable but often imitated intensity: ‘Give me 
passion ! ’ 

‘Dine with me,’ I said to Oscar, ‘and let us see 
a play together.’ ‘ Yes, a French play,’ he promptly 
answered. We dined at the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde 
Park Corner, where I feared he would quarrel with 
the waiter: perhaps he did. What play did we see? 
I don’t know. I only recollect the American S— 
pointing out Oscar after the first act, and saying to 
me : ‘ That is a man you must not know.” ‘I met your 
wife at Mrs. Wynne Finch’s this afternoon,’ I said, 
perhaps to change the topic of conversation. I re- 
ported this dialogue to Oscar, who reproved me for 
telling any man I had met his wife. ‘ Never, my dear 
Sandy, tell a man where you have met his wife.’ Was 
it to punish me for repeating S—’s warning against 
him as an undesirable companion for a youth? He 
certainly was an unattractive one at that time, before 
his greater fame and his greatest notoriety. 

e has been described too often for me to try my 
unpractised hand. He went to America. I heard 
his lecture without any sympathy, and rejoiced when 
a barrel organ interrupted his praise of unexpected 


* Burne Jones used to compare S— to a prize-fighter, and 
assured me that the presence of such a face in any country put 
back the progress of art. Perhaps, after all, he playfully ex- 
aggerated the deficiencies of Egeria Stevenson’s art pre- 
tensions, 
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music. He married; he became a father; I have no 
inkling of how we were brought together; perhaps 
by Whistler. 

‘You could give me a new thrill,’ he once said to 
me; ‘you have the right measure of romance and 
cynicism.’ But that must have been towards the close 
of our friendship. He recited The Sphinx to me. 
I showed him eight lines, which he compared to 
‘Herrick after the French Revolution.’ These are 
the lines :— 


Red lilies when thou lovest me, 

White lilies for all men to see, 

And purple, purple clematis 
Aflame against the sky. 


Heartsease when men see us apart, 

Sad hyacinth upon thy heart— 

But poppies, poppies should we kiss, 
And poppies when we die. 


He heard me say I wished to go to a Sunday even- 
ing at a certain musical club, and offered to be my 
guide: ‘My dear Sandy, come with me, and I will 
look after you there, and see you do not get intro- 
duced to any dangerous characters: the place is full 
of them.” And he kept his word; we sat demurely all 
the evening at a table with one of the Coleridges, and 
not a syllable had I with anyone else. I was bored. 
His note of invitation: ‘ Dear Sandy, come for me on 
Sunday at nine o’clock. Constance will be away.— 
Oscar.’ I later, years later, gave to Professor Nacke, 
the German criminologist, after tearing off the first 
two words. His attitude at.that club was characteris- 
tic of Oscar at that period. Whatever his temptations 
or his eagernesses, he wished to be prudent, ultra- 
prudent. ‘ You know, you and I, Sandy,’ he would 
say, “we must be most careful of the people we are 
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seen with. I am so conspicuous, and you are not /e 
premier venu. We can’t be too careful.’ 

‘ But those wonderful people with legends whom 
I see at parties, what of them?’ I would ask, seeking 
knowledge from his inexhaustible source. 

‘They? At first they enjoy the romance of being 
conspicuous and disapproved of, but after a time 
they would give much to be as unnoted as they were 
before they had a bad reputation.’ 

All this was excellent advice. As to his example or 
influence, I am doubtful. He once talked to me for 
several hours about the more dangerous affections. 
He had just finished reading Monsieur Venus by 
Rachilde, and his excitement was visible. He related 
the story to me with so much eloquence that I never 
thought of reading Monsieur V enus, but was content 
to tell the plot at second-hand. Rachilde (this by the 
way) never cared for Oscar, and his admiration for 
this early novel annoyed her: it was not the admira- 
tion of the artist, but of the hungry amateur. It must 
have been soon after that his wife Constance, who 
had always befriended me, estranged us. She said to 
me : ‘ Oscar says he likes you so much—that you have 
such nice improper talks together.’ 

Was it a kindly warning, or just a mechanical 
repetition of his words? I was furious. I had 
imagined myself a privileged person, safe from his 
double-edged praise. I had often heard him declare: 
“So and so has done such a thing, but I don’t mind!’ 
I was innocent of what I called improper talks. I 
had listened eagerly to his wit and wisdom and ex- 
perience, to his store of unusual stories—about the 
undergraduates who wrote their best friend’s name in 
pencil in the margins of the three-volume novels, 
and who, in due course, married their best friend’s 
sister; of Mrs. X—, that literary Phedra, who had 
sent her son to Australia; of who knows now what 
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monstres anglais; but I had added nothing but what 
he called my blend of romance and cynicism, my 
boyish queries,, my interest in all the Paolos and the 
Francescas. Looking back now his conversation must 
at times have resembled Dante’s Purgatorio, Canto 
XXVi. 

I was furious: never again did I speak with him 
without witnesses. Appearances must have been kept 
up for some months. Segments of incidents mate- 
rialise: eight of us must have gone to a suburban 
theatre to see Primavera Fyshe die as Froufrou. She 
knocked her head and complained of the bruise when 
we all saw her in her dressing room. Oscar had some 
aversion to her, and in the cab he boasted to us: ‘I 
never told her I was sorry. I was not sorry.’ I can 
hear him saying to a charming hostess: ‘I don’t like 
family dinners.’ She had evidently treated him as 
one of the family. 1 can hear myself saying to him: 
‘But surely, Oscar, you don’t want Cyril to grow up 
like one of those men?’ ‘ Dear Sandy,’ he replied, 
“you appeal to the Father, not to the Thinker.’ The 
last time I went toa party in Tite Street I was dragged 
by a friend on a visit to me. He had been flattered 
by Oscar’s exclamation : ‘-You who have always lived 
with profiles and duchesses.’ He could not be com- 
plimented on his looks, as he was bald and stout 
with prominent eyes—just like one of my Florentine 
princes, said a beautiful gold-haired Florentine 
Jewish great lady. ‘ We must go,’ my friend pleaded, 
‘if we don’t go this evening, Sandy, what horrid 
things he will say about us!’ 

Oscar and I after this only met unwillingly and by 
accident. We still talked after dinner at Walter 
Pater’s—about Shakespeare, and the canon pointed 
at self-slaughter, about Mr. W.H.; but not at all at 
D. T. Fabula’s dinner in Piccadilly. D. T. Fabuia 
had a young pet bear; not content with that risk, he 
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had collected one evening a zoolike company, not a 
happy family. The five male guests escorted five 
women with whom they were not on pleasant speaking 
terms. Primavera Fyshe was there; and when Lady 
Hampson—cherries in her fair hair and at her breast 
—fell amply sitting on the floor between Oscar and 
me, she whispered to me as averted from him he 
helped her to rise: ‘ He did it on purpose.’ Oscar, 
foreseeing all this ennui, had whispered to his host: 
‘If it were not for you and dear Mrs. X— I would 
go away.’ And when he and I sat opposite each other 
at the table of his dear Mrs. X—, the very day when 
my sonnet against the green carnation had appeared 
in some weekly rag, we did not even see each other. 
I remember buying a bunch of green carnations at 
Goodyear’s in the Royal Arcade and giving them toa 
sick friend only a few days before they became the 
badge of the Wilde coterie. It was for me quite an 
important step, this public rejection of the whole set. 
I have been trying to remember if we did each 
other any ill turns. I can only recapture his having 
tried to prevent the New Helen from dining with me 
and his having failed. She came in her white satin 
with the pearl girdle from Mexico, and met (I only 
mention the dead) Leslie Stephen and his beautiful 
wife, Sir Francis Jeune, Violet Fane, to whom Mal- 
lock dedicated The New Republic, and, I think, Sir 
George Lewis and Whistler. I think that Oscar must 
have called me, after that dinner, ‘ the man who sent 
the New Helen into dinner with Cardinal Vaughan.’ 
Of course, everything he did or said annoyed me. 
He could do nothing right in my eyes. When I say 
he could do nothing right in my eyes, must this apply 
to the past as to the present? to his way, for instance, 
of always selecting the youngest in any company and 
talking to him endlessly, turning his head (as I said) 
for the mere pleasure of doing so, even though they 
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were never to meet again. Is it my annoyance with 
him that makes me recall how Fr. Sebastian Bowden 
of the Oratory told me that the day he was to have 
received Oscar there came, instead of a determined 
catechumen, a box containing some lilies. 

‘You cannot be Oscar’s friend and mine,’ marked 
acertain stage in my friendships. I had not patience 
enough to sit out the whole of The /mportance of 
Being Earnest on the first night. I did not wish him 
any harm, but I was gratified when anyone else had 
a distaste for him—as Mallock once at a lunch given 
by Mr. and Mrs, Frank Harris to Sir Charles and 
Lady Dilke. I will not dwell on the third and fourth 
acts of Oscar’s tragedy—the trial and verdict and the 
prison. But I must confess my approval of the ver- 
dict. I could almost have said what Alphonse Daudet 
said to Sherard : ‘ I admire a country where justice is 
administered as it is here, as is shown by to-day’s 
verdict and sentence.’ 

Was it malevolence or sheer curiosity that sent me 
walking with one of the Palmers from Grosvenor 
Square to the Law Courts? He had a ticket: we 
parted in the crowd: I wished to find my way to see 
this unheard-of spectacle of a twofold poetical justice, 
allured not only by the onslaught on Wilde, but by 
the flouting of Mrs. Grundy. Les sociétés ont les 
criminels qu’elles méritent: I had always bowed to 
that axiom of Lacassagne. A handsome youthful 
policeman stopped me: ‘It is no place for you, Sir; 
don’t go in.’ ‘ Thank you; you are right,’ I mur- 
mured, and went away. This policeman, fair, almost 
luminous, like the Archangel Raphael, deserves from 
me this tribute. I did not question his advice. I must 
have been older than he was. Long may the young 
abash their elders. 

I was in Brussels: I tore open in the lift the tele- 
gram from a London hairdresser, announcing the 
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verdict. Why a London hairdresser? Because when- 
ever Oscar and IJ met in a certain hair-dressing estab- 
lishment in Bond Street he never occupied his usual 
seat when next to mine: so that I became in that shop 
somebody—the customer who makes Mr. Wilde un- 
comfortable. 

In the early weeks of 1896 I became a Catholic. 
I went on a pilgrimage to Loreto, and arranged for 
masses to be Pid in the Santa Casa for the conversion 
of Oscar Wilde, Alfred Douglas, and others whose 
names I wish I could recover. Virgo Lauretana, ora 
pro nobis. 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 
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THE LETTERS OF SAINT CATHERINE OF 
SIENA 


N° one has ever told the story of Saint Catherine 
of Siena as truthfully as her own Letters tell it. 
She is more realistic in those pages of her own com- 
position than within the compass of all the varied 
‘Lives,’ from Di Capua’s to the most recent and 
beautiful one by Johannes Joergensen. It is said that 
the Sienese artists were never so truly inspired as when 
they painted her, but it is in the art as in the literature 
around her name: a succession of glimpses. Andrea 
di Vanni, her contemporary and a pupil in her school 
of mysticism, has left us one genuine likeness of her in 
his famous portrait : pallid oval face, long nose, mouth 
and chin which give some hint of her sheer courage and 
resolution, dark eyes with the abstracted expression of 


one who is solely concerned with the internal reality 


behind ‘the terrible doubt of appearances.’ So, 
remote and unresponsive, she probably looked when 
people crowded round her to kiss her hand; a fashion 
for which she was severely criticized, and which she 
defended by saying (somewhat wearily, perhaps) that 
she simply didn’t see how persons greeted her, she 
was so interested in them. Passing on to Bazzi’s 
really exquisite ‘ Svenimento,’ this, too, probably re- 
presents her as she was in that moment of mystery of 
the Stigmatization : but through the whole gallery of 


_ frescoes and pictures, down to those of the sixteenth 


century, which depict her with the simper of a debut- 


» ante, the real Catherine is not seized anywhere. Of 
» necessity. the artists have failed more signally than 
| the hagiographers and essayists. A simple and in- 
| teresting test of how immeasurably art falls short of 
| her Letters in expression can be made by reading 
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Catherine’s own description of the execution of Nic- 
colo di Toldo, and then examining Bazzi’s repre- 
sentation of that scene. 

It is only through her letters we can find her com- 
pletely and know her intimately: the contemplative 
and the literary genius, the mystic and the clever 
politician, the friend who was ‘sempre gioconda’ 
and the saint of hard sayings, the imperious leader 
and the humble nun. Reading her three hundred 


and eighty-nine letters extant is like looking through * 


a kaleidoscope of human life: the variety of her cor- 
respondents is bewildering, ranging through all 
society from Popes, Cardinals, Kings, Queens, 
Lords, Bishops, monks, nuns, simple artisans, noto- 


rious criminals, down to solitaries and children. . 


Whole lives pass in review before us as we read, and 
the stories leap out of the pages, the terrible alter- 
nating with the humorous, the serious with the trivial. 


Many of the letters are dramas and comedies in them- - 


selves, according to the circumstances which provoked 
them: to a widow, grief-stricken, because her only 
son has been beheaded for abducting a girl, and now 
her last remaining child is dead (xxxv); to a lady, 
consoling her for her husband’s absence on a perilous 
enterprise . . . . but the letter goes on to indicate 
that the wife is likely to console herself too effectively 
(ccclii); to a woman who was both deserted by her 
husband and maid, and injured by them (cccliv); to 
a certain monk, who wanted badly to go to St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory in Ireland, ;and who was sorely 
afflicted because permission was refused him (cci); a 
letter of scorching denunciation to the three Italian 
cardinals who forsook Urban, in which she harries 
them with her implacable logic, and concludes: 
‘What madmen you are! ’ (cccx); a letter to Stephen 
about a book lent to a certain Countess, who did not 


return it: ‘ If you see her, tell her to return it at once: F 
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The Letters of St.- Catherine of Siena 


or send the message by someone, and don’t fail’ 
(ccelxv); a letter of mild defence to a holy nun who 
was much scandalised by the saint’s fasting (xcit); 
then, imperiously, to the Archbishop of Pisa: *‘ You 
say that that privilege is not valid, but I tell you it is 
valid’ (ccxliii). So the colours and forms turn end- 
lessly through six compact volumes. The tone and 
reasoning of each letter change completely to conform 
with the mentality of the different correspondents ; 
the irreproachable propriety of diction is nothing less 
than a miracle in this girl, who would have so wholly 
disdained to study it as an art. As an historical 
figure, Catherine flashes heroically across our vision 
like a meteor, distant and strange; in her letters, one 
is drawn close to her, discovering the illimitable 
nature of her sympathies, and her extraordinary 
ascendancy over souls. 

Against those volumes of letters written by St. 
Catherine and preserved to us, only four of those 
addressed to her are extant, though she must have 
received many hundreds during her lifetime. These 
four, however, are illuminating. The first is from 
Father Thomas Caffarini (subsequently her bio- 
grapher and an ardent promoter of her cult). The 
letter is a careful commentary on Psalm No. 130. 
Apparently, Catherine had asked him whether it 
should read, ‘ Sicut ablactatus est super matre sua’ 
or “Sicut adlactatus est super matre sua,’ and Caffa- 
rini cannot have been too satisfied with his reply, 
because he says he thought it over again, read the 
Psalm when he got home and St. Augustine’s 
commentary thereon, and then wrote at length to 
Catherine his revised opinion. It is all about the 
letter ‘b’ in fact, but we like this witness to their 
love of accuracy. The second letter preserved is 
from Elizabeth of Bavaria (daughter of Duke Freder- 
ick). Although written in pompous Latin, it is very 
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simple, and breathes the true spirit of Catholicity, 
Elizabeth calls Catherine ‘ Amica specialissima,’ says 
she was much disappointed at the postponement of 
Catherine’s visit, and asks her urgently to pray for 
her husband’s soul and for her little daughter’s frail 
body. The third is a chatty little letter from the 
Prior of Gorgona, which throws an interesting side. 
light on Pope Urban VI: ‘.... Andrew... . came 
back to Pisa last Sunday, and, according to what 
he says, this Holy Father of ours is an awful man, 
and terrifies everyone by what he says and does.... 
he’s not afraid of anyone in the world ....’ The 
fourth letter is from the Abbot of Mont Oliveto, 
couched in very respectful terms, agreeing to receive 
two novices sent him by Catherine. These letters 
tell their own story of the saint’s position among her 
contemporaries. 

Yet, in a, sense, she must have been the most dis- 
appointing of friends. Probably no one ever had so 
many, but she did not make a cult of friendship 
for its own empty name’s sake, and therefore her 
bright spirit was never clouded by the least shade of 
emotional sentimentality. Apparently the burden of 
most of the letters she received was grief for her 
absence and supplications to return, and she is comic- 
ally unresponsive. So, to Neri, she replies lacon- 
ically : ‘ Don’t be so concerned about your own health 
and get used to my absence’; to Raymond: ‘ Divest 
yourself of every creature, of whom let me be the 


first’; to another: ‘I know that my presence is a [ 


great consolation to you . . . . we will come back 
as soon as it pleases the Divine Goodness.’ But no 
lovers that the world has even known waited for 
letters as the saint’s friends waited for hers. 

The great driving force of Catherine’s life was 
her sense of the swift flight of time. She was pursued 
by the passage of the years, as though she knew, and 
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never forgot for an instant, that she was to die at 
thirty-three. There is scarcely a letter in which she 
does not refer to the need for haste: ‘ Don’t wait for 
time, because time won’t wait for you’; ‘ Let us run, 
run, because time is brief’; ‘ For the love of God, 
don’t wait for more time, because time is taken from 
us before we know! ’; ‘ It is passing like the wind’ ; 
‘Don’t wait for time that you are not sure of having. 
He is a great fool and madman who loses what he has 
for what he has not got’; ‘ Wake up, and run man- 
fully for this little point of time that remains to us.’ 
With Catherine, it was something more urgent than 
Dante’s: ‘ Questa tanto piccola vigilia Dei nostri 
sensi.’ Unlike St. Augustine, for her eternity hung 
on every moment. Each new day was invested 
with this significance ; she turned on it the same poig- 
nant look as the condemned man ‘ In Reading Gaol 
by Reading Town.’ She saw the human race as pil- 
grims running to death. The light never died slowly 
out of the west for her; it was always sunset wheeling 
after sunrise with relentless swiftness. The stars 
never shone placidly; they were spheres racing in 
their course to an inevitable end. She saw time per- 
sonified in every fast movement of nature: the river 
in flood, the wind that silvered the ilexes and passed. 
She expressed this idea even in her own rapid gait, 
and nervous, fluent eloquence. She introduced the 
rush of hurry even into the work of Redemption; 
always, ‘ the meek lamb 7am to the opprobrious death 
of the Cross.’ So effectively does she communicate 
this tension that some of her letters shake the soul 
like breezes from eternity. She telescopes life and 
reduces everything to terms of time: ‘How much 
time have we? It is no greater than the point 
of a needle. Then it is very true that your grief 
is small; because trouble that is past, you have no 
longer, since the time is past; whatever trouble is 
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coming, you have not yet, because you are not sure 
of having the time, since you must die, and you do 
not know when. You have therefore only this point 
of present time, and no more. Trouble in this life 
lasts as long as time, and no longer. And therefore 
every great grief is small, because of the brevity 
of time.’ 

The letter to which we have already referred, de- 
scribing the execution of Niccolo di Toldo, is one 
of Catherine’s immortal ones. Everyone knows the 
episode in the saint’s life: how a young Perugian 
nobleman, a fashionable gallant, had been condemned 
to death merely for speaking lightly of the Sienese 
Government. Resins powerlessly at his sentence, he 
blasphemed in his prison and refused to prepare for 
the end. Catherine went to see him, converted and 
strengthened him, and afterwards stood by the scaf- 
fold and received his severed head in her hands. The 
letter has been the subject of innumerable odes and 
dramas; Swinburne and Alice Meynell wrote poems 
on it; D’Annunzio used it to effect in his romance. 
Catherine tells the story to Father Raymond di 
Capua: ‘... . I went to visit him of whom you 
know: whereby he was so comforted and consoled 
that he confessed, and prepared himself very well. 
And he made me promise, for the love of God, that I 
would be with him when the time of execution came. 
And so I promised, and did. Then I went to him 
in the morning before the bell tolled; and he was 
greatly consoled. I took him to hear Mass; and he 
received Holy Communion, which he was never to 
receive again. His will was attuned and subjected to 
the will of God: and there alone remained a fear of 
not being brave at the last moment. But the bound- 
less and flaming goodness of God surpassed his ex- 
pectation, giving him such loving desire for God, 
that he could not live without Him, and said to me: 
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‘Stay by me, and do not leave me. And so I can- 
not be other than happy, and I will die content.’ 
And he laid his head upon my breast. . . . And the 
desire of my soul increasing, and feeling his fear, I 
said: ‘‘ Take heart, my sweet brother, for soon we 
shall come to the nuptials. You shall go there, bathed 
in the blood of the Son of God, remembering the sweet 
name of Jesus, which I never want to leave your 
memory. And I will wait for you at the place of 
execution.’’ Now, think, Father, his heart then lost 
all dread, and his face was transformed from sadness 
to joy; and he rejoiced, exulted, and said : ‘‘ Whence 
comes so much grace to me, that the sweetness of my 
soul will wait for me at the holy place of justice? ”’ 
You see what light he had received when he called 
the place of execution holy! And he said: “‘ I, will 
go all joyful and strong; and it will seem a thousand 
years to me before I reach it, when I think that you 
are waiting for me there.’’ And he said so many 
beautiful things about the goodness of God that my 
heart was breaking. I waited for him, therefore, at 
the place of justice; in continual prayer, and in the 
presence of Mary, and of the virgin and martyr, 
Catherine . . . . I implored and constrained Mary 
for this grace, that in the last moment he may be 
given light and peace of heart, and that I may see 
him go to God. My soul was then so filled, because 
of the sweet promise made to me, that though there 
was a multitude of people there, I did not see a 
human creature. 

“Then he came, like a meek lamb: and, seeing 
me, he began to smile; and he asked me to make the 
sign of the cross for him. I did so, and, said: ‘‘ Up, 
to the nuptials, my sweet brother! And in a moment 
you shall be in everlasting life.’”’ He knelt down with 
great meekness; and I stretched out his neck, and 
bent down over him and reminded him of the blood 
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of the Lamb. His lips said nought, but, Jesus, 
Catherine. And, so saying, I received his head in 
my hands, closing my eyes in the Divine Goodness, 
and saying: ‘‘I will.’’ Then I saw God-and-Man, 
as one sees the clarity of the sun. . . . receiving 
him in the fire of His divine charity . . . . Oh, how 
ineffably sweet it was to see the goodness of God! 
With what tenderness and love He waited for that 

But Niccolo did a 
gracious action that would draw a thousand hearts. 
And I do not wonder at it; because he already tasted 
the divine sweetness. He turned back like a spouse 
who has reached the threshold of her new home, and 
looks round and bows to those who accompanied her, 
showing her, gratitude by that sign. 

‘ Having had my answer, my soul reposed in peace 
and quietness in such fragrance of blood, that I 
could not bear to have removed his blood that had 
fallen on my garments . . . . I remained on the earth 
with the greatest envy ’ (cclxxiii). 

The final letters in the series show a tremendous 
crescendo of effort, the saint’s last great rally to the 
cause of unity. She sends out epistles, like burning 
arrows, to the four corners of the world, imploring 
help for the Church. These documents show up 
starkly the great spiritual tragedy of her life, and 
make one marvel why such a story of frustration was 
ever called success. Amid the intrigues of the Papal 
court, the plots and counter-plots, Urban’s arrogance, 
which was a more insuperable barrier to peace than 
even Clement’s debonair malice, Catherine thought 
desperately of the simple, light-hearted members of 
the spiritual fellowship in Siena. If the Pope would 
but take counsel from minds like those, the tide might 
even yet be rolled back. She summoned the best 
of them to Rome, and they nearly all disappointed 
her: some had family cares (it was the old story) 
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others thought they could pray better in their leafy 
solitudes (‘ Great fools!’ retorts the Saint, ‘to think 
that God is an acceptor of places, and can be found 
only in the wood! There’s a wood in Rome, too! ’) 
But she saw that she stood alone, and she felt that 
her strength was failing. Mentally, of course, this 
was where she had always stood: on the sublime 
height of the perfection of Christianity, where one is 
glad to be deprived of consolations. 


Note.—The enumeration given above is that of the latest 
edition of the Letters, ‘a cura di Piero Misciatelli, Libreria 
Editrice Giuntini and Bentivoglio, Siena, 1921.’ Dr. R. Fawtier 
has impugned the authenticity of the famous letter about the 
execution of Niccolo di Toldo (Sainte Catherine de Sienne, 
Sources Hagiographiques, De Boccard, Paris, 1921, p. 1609). 
We cannot here examine Dr. Fawtier’s arguments, of course, 
but it seems impossible to agree with his conclusion, because 
he ignores: (a) the strong internal evidence of the letter, and 
(b) Caffarini’s reputation for probity, which make it impossible 
for us to accept the theory of forgery. 


ALicE CURTAYNE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tinker’s Leave. By Maurice Baring. (Heinemann; 7/6 net.) 


* What has it turned out to be? What is it? A novel? A 
book of travel? An argument? A picture of manners?’ Mr. 
Baring solves these questions, which he asks himself in his 
Dedication, by hazarding that it is ‘ perhaps a record of im- 
pressions received in Russia and Manchuria in war-time and 
transposed into a phantasy.’ There is, of course, a story in 
Tinker’s Leave, and an argument. It is a book about Russia 
and the Russian mind. Miles Consterdine, the hero, is a very 
pleasant Childe Harold, but he seems to realise that his unex- 
pected adventures, and not himself, are the chief interest of the 
book. Miles was the son of a wine-merchant in Madeira, and, 
left in the charge of a dutiful aunt, he duly drifted into the 
family business. At the age of twenty-seven he took his holiday 
alone in Paris for the first time, which may have surprised Aunt 
Fanny, but did not disturb her. However, when, a month 
later, she heard from Miles that he had met some Russians 
in Paris, and was going to be the photographic correspondent 
of a New York magazine in the Far East, she set out for Paris 
to expostulate. Fortunately, she came too late. The rest of the 
book is taken up with Miles in Russia and Manchuria. 

Mr. Baring is never guilty of a purple patch: yet nobody 
can give an intense moment fuller life. Tinker’s Leave is not so 
human as some of his books. Miles’s love for Elena is almost 
symbolic in quality. But the book is alive in a way that few 
books are. This (says the reader) is Russia, the real Russia. 
Miles writes to Aunt Fanny : ‘ The country, as much as I have 
seen of it, is monotonous. We pass village after village; it is 
all brown and flat ; one village looks just like another ; log-built 
huts thatched with straw, and churches with blue cupolas and 
small white towers, and sometimes a windmill.’ Alyosha, 
Miles’s Russian friend, has a good comment on this: ‘ It is 
what you call an “‘infectious’’ country. You can’t say that, 
in English, I suppose. Some countries are like that. They 
tell me Ireland is the same. You will be infected. Once the 
microbe gets into one’s blood—the Russian microbe, I mean— 
the disease never dies; it is fatal like a love philtre, and to the 
end of your life you will say ‘‘ Russia, what is there between 
you and me?” That is what Gogol, one of our writers—you 
don’t know him in translation?—explains. Russia is a country 
without any attractions and ornaments. There are no show 
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sights : no Niagara, no Vesuvius, no Killarney; and, on the 
other hand, no Parthenon, no Heidelberg Castle. Russia has no 
elegant make-up, no frills ; and yet any one of these villages has 
more charm for me than all these things put together.’ 

It is, perhaps, the highest compliment to Mr, Baring to say 
that it is not only Miles Consterdine who catches the dangerous 
microbe from his Tinker’s Leave. G.L 


ARCHITECTURE AND Scutpture. A lecture by Eric Gill. (Man- 
chester : Falkner and Sons.) 


This interesting paper is not so clear as most of Mr. Gill’s 
writings, and it should be read in the light of his previous 
works in order that misinterpretation may be avoided. His 
definition of ‘ sculpture’ leads to ambiguity owing to the asso- 
ciations of the word—‘ stone-carving ’ would express his mean- 
ing more clearly. His main thesis is that whereas primitively 
the architect was a co-ordinator of stone-carvers concerned 
with making pillars, arches, statues—all the parts of the build- 
ing—he has become now the only artist concerned in the 
building, and he is the ruler of men, who act as he instructs. 
St. Thomas tells us (De regimine Principum, Lib. 1, Cap. ix) 
that : 

‘In omnibus artibus et potentiis laudabiliores sunt qui 


alios bene regunt, quam qui secundum alienam directionem 

bene se habent . . . . In artificiis etiam majus estimatur 
. . architector qui aedificium disponit, quam artifex qui 

secundum dispositionem ejus manualiter operatur.’ 


This bears out Mr. Gill’s main contention clearly enough. 
His definition of architecture as ‘ the ordering of parts to the 
whole,’ when ‘ the parts are each a work of sculpture’ is illu- 
minating, and he defends it both a priori and historically. 

Mr. Gill seems to be right when he says that there is no 
hope yet for a return to normal relations between architecture 
and sculpture. Certainly it is true to say that modern archi- 
tecture is become sculpture—Liverpool Cathedral is one great 
artistic design—a painting in stone, whose composition is in 
‘ light and shadow, and whose effect is gained by a buttress here 
and a chapel there, and a tower somewhere else, instead of by 
compositions of figures and colours painted in oils. The build- 
ings of to-morrow will be monoliths, shaped beautifully in 
concrete. But if God is good to us, there will always be re- 
actionaries, until the day comes when we shall see the old 
heaven and the old earth again, for which Mr. Gill yearns. 

F.S. 
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Tue Enemy. Vol. I, No. 2. Edited by Wyndham Lewis, 
3/6 net. 


‘Love? What ho!’ And so on, round the edges, until you 
assimilate the new idea revealed on and within the black, 
white, red, and yellow cover of Mr. Wyndam Lewis’s review, 
The Enemy. When this is accomplished it is clearly useless 
to sit down and begin with, ‘this new review ... . the 
editorial makes pleasant reading.’ It is likewise rash to de- 
cide at once whether or not you approve. However, there 
being clearly a fight on, it is more interesting to take sides. 

Mr. Wyndam Lewis has disposed of ‘ Mother India,’ and 
fights hard for France. Who knows Montparnasse reads gladly 
‘I shall attack the stronghold of the stammering ogress Trudy 
Stein, and the fairy pashas of that France that is not France.’ 
Wisdom also in the advice that the new thing is not the in- 
evitable or uniquely possible step of ‘ progress.’ Not ‘ mak- 
toub ’ but choice. Better still, we read that the White Demon, 
the daimon of Socrates, can yet save the Paleface, even from 
the Black Demon dear to Lawrence and Sherwood Anderson. 

Henry John is endeavouring to relate ‘The Art of Being 
Ruled ’ to Catholic Doctrine. His method suggests that the 
lines he quotes from Rimbaud might apply to him, ‘ et de sa 
drague en feu (il) laisse filer les astres.’ Blake, Lawrence, 
Joyce, St. Thomas, and numberless others enter the arena. 
Out of the conflict emerges what serves ‘Towards Reinte- 
gration.’ 

Yet, of course, from cover to cover many will ‘ smell 
strangeness.’ G, 


THE SECRET OF FATHER Brown. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cas- 
sell and Co.; 7/6 net.) 


Mr. Chesterton’s genius appears to be inexhaustible. He 
not only performs well in several very diverse kinds of litera- 
ture; but in one and the same kind he can repeat successful 
experiments indefinitely without ever repeating himself—and 
yet remain characteristically himself all the time. These eight 
short detective stories—the third instalment of the exploits 
of chubby Father Brown—could never be taken for anything 
but the work of one man, and the result of one inspiration; 
they are, nevertheless, as different from one another as dif- 
ference can be. For many the principal interest of the book 
will be found to lie in the Prologue and Epilogue. The secret 
of Father Brown is the Innocence of Father Brown. It is a 
very Christian innocence: he is tempted in all things like as 
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his criminals are, yet without their sin. Father Brown and 
Flambeau personify innocence and repentance respectively— 
or (in Mr. Chesterton’s neat definition) remorse before and 
after sin respectively. The book is dedicated to Father John 
O’Connor: another hint at the writer’s cunning delight in in- 
tensifying comparisons and contrasts by a single stroke. It 
may relieve some readers of these pages to be assured that 
Father O’Connor is not chubby ; neither has his niece ever had | 
any intention of marrying a murderer. - 


Pitcrim’s Guipe To Franciscan Itaty. By Peter F. Anson. 
(Sands and Co. ; 6/- net.) 

This book must prove invaluable to the pilgrim: its simple 
plan outlines and times his visits, informs him of routes and 
means of transport, and tells him where he may find keys to 
locked buildings and where chemists and dealers in photo- 
graphic requisites are to be found. The book is a compendium 
of useful information: but it is much more than that: it is a 
Franciscan Guide. There is, even, something essentially 
Franciscan in the very adequate maps and pictures that the 
author has drawn. The history of each place visited is sum- 
marised, and then frequently illuminated by excerpts from 
Franciscan literature: Mr. Anson modestly and delightfully 
calls upon such authorities as Father Cuthbert when he feels 
constrained to extoll some particularly lovely scene. 

Past visitors wili find The Pilgrim’s Guide a delightful 
memory book, and those who must stay at home will discover 
in it no slight compensation. 

R.R. 


NuMBER Five Joy Street. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 6/- net.) 


Our neighbours, in moving from Number Four to Number 
Five, Joy Street, have grown younger, simpler: they have 
lost none of their charm, but it is different. Perhaps we have 
grown a little avaricious, we elder children, in looking for 
Peter Pan’s secret, and have asked for the best of both worlds 
—Childhood’s and the other one—so that the littlest folks have 
been a trifle mystified, not always interested, as they are at a 
pantomime. Perhaps the tenants of Number Four thought so 
too; and perhaps they held a Conference and said so; and then 
perhaps Mr. Algernon Blackwood said: ‘ Mysterious I’ll be, 
but not at all frightening,’ and Mr. Compton Mackenzie said 
“1 will tell a jolly tale I know inside me, all for kiddies,’ and 
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Miss Fyleman and Miss Marlowe said ‘ We will do that, too,’ 
Then, maybe, Miss Nightingale looked at Mr. de la Mare, and 
sighed a little, and said: ‘It’s rather difficult, isn’t it? But 
I will make a song for them—and the teeniest shall love it; 
and Mr. de la Mare nodded and said: ‘ My magic shall be in 
the clearest colours, in the minutest phials.’ And I believe 
Miss Eleanor Farjeon whispered: ‘I’m going to take the 
older ones back,’ and Mr. MacNair asked leave to give them 
a thought or two as well. Then, I dare say, the picture. 
makers declared that they would make fine mirrors for the 
stories; and other pipers thought of tame dragons and magic 
geese, and queer old men and jolly inn signs and history people 
—all the nicest and most easily digested ingredients one could 
have in the Christmas fireside pie. And then, surely, a voice 
boomed out and said: ‘ Children must take their medicine!’ 
and everyone said: ‘Oh, Mr. Belloc!’ and a chuckle came 
into the voice as it continued: ‘ But I’ll give them a very 
palatable pill!’ So they all did those things, and those of 
us who love Little Ones even better than ourselves will be 
glad of it: so will the Little Ones. 

R.R. 


Tue Fotity oF THE Cross. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated 
by Irene Hernaman. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd.; 5/- net.) 


This book, as the author admits, is a ‘ bird’s-eye view ’ of 
a vast subject. Pére Plus gives a brief outline of devotion to 
the Passion from the time of St. Bernard to our own day. 

He distinguishes three periods in the history of the devo- 
tion, ‘ characterized respectively in each of these periods by 
special insistence on these aspects : compassion, compensation, 
completion ’ (Introduction, xiii). 

Part III, Completion, is the best and most useful part of the 
book, for it explains in a practical way St. Paul’s words: 
I fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ in my flesh for His body, which is the Church. ‘Christ 
vouchsafes to be insufficient so as to make use of us. It is 
for us to bring him the assistance of our humble self-sacrifice, 
the complement of our collaboration ’ (p. 103). 

Pére Plus is well versed in hagiography, but his memory 
is sometimes at fault. St. Catherine de Ricci was a professed 
religious of the Dominican Third Order Regular, not a ‘ simple 
tertiary ’ (p. 27). The translation is, on the whole, well done. 

M.S. 
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ON READING 


READING may be a disease or a delight; in either 
case, there are attendant evils and delicious re- 
wards. From a very early age it has been my greatest 
pleasure, and I remember one or two occasions when, 
having been sent to the corn-chandler for pigeons’ 
food, I was coerced into a display of precocity by 
being made to read aloud some entirely unintelligible 
section of a newspaper for the edification of another 
customer. The merchant took a strange pleasure in 
my accomplishment; I used to think him amiably 
eccentric in consequence, especially as he gave me 
a penny for my pains. 

There is much pleasure in reading aloud: I dis- 
covered it while I was at a kindergarten school, and 
exasperated my family by declaiming what was in 
my own book while they wished to peruse theirs in 
silence. It was vanity, I suppose, but I didn’t think 
of that until a man told me frankly, a few years ago, 
that his chief satisfaction in reading aloud was to 
hear the sound of his own voice. I was shocked. 
Honesty is so shocking. 

Latterly I have rediscovered the joy of reading 
aloud : I have been mercifully provided with nephews 
and nieces who like me to do it, so I have the addi- 
tional pleasure of renewing very old book-acquaint- 
ances in appropriate circumstances. 

The worst evil that has befallen me, however, is 
that I have grown to be a miser. I loathe my books 
to be long away: ill-treatment of them makes me 
murderous : and I have suffered severe discipline on 
both counts; I lent a number of books to a lady who 
was ill, and for three months afterwards 1 saw them 
almost daily about her room, and she even spoke of 
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them, yet she would neither return them nor afford 
me an opportunity to take them away! And I have 
been a schoolmaster : I conceived it to be my duty to 
lend my treasures in order to inculcate a love of 
them among my pupils; perhaps I succeeded—but 
at what a cost! 

Of course one is charmed to discover a devotee as 
enthusiastic and reverent as oneself. One takes him 
in, conducts him on a tour of admiration, makes him 
snug in a chair and literally showers one’s riches into 
his lap—though only on loan, be it understood—and 
he goes away leaving one almost crediting the ‘ mar- 
riage of true minds’ idea. But what experience is 
more devastating than to admit someone to one’s book 
shelves and to see her—for it is nearly always a 
woman who so offends; a man either despises books 
or reveres them, and, therefore, either leaves them 
alone or accords them due protection—to see her, I 
say, idly light upon a book because of its pretty bind- 
ing or suggestive title, and seize upon its covers with 
both hands, and bend them until the back cracks and 
the pages lie limply where they are laid! Only the 
severest self-restraint has deterred me from breaking 
Many a spine as a reprisal. 

The worst form of the disease of reading is to de- 
vour books in the manner of cigarette chain-smoking. 
People thus affected do not ‘tear the heart out of 
a book,’ like Doctor Johnson; they suck out of it as 
many drops of narcotic as they can find, and imme- 
diately forget the source and author of the drug. 

Not that I revile them for requiring the book to 
allay their incipient nerve-storms. It is the callous- 
ness of making a habit of the process that I deplore, 
and the ignominy they lay upon a monument of en- 
deavour by the scant attention they pay it. Indeed, 
the purposes of reading are all intrinsically good. It 
is far preferable to drug the mind than to let it loose 
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in temporary madness. And why despise those who 
seek in books ‘ to escape from life’ a little? If they 
didn’tithey would probably succumb to it—a dreadful 
fate—and when they yield to the allurement they do 
live to fight another day. But the most unintelligent 
reader cannot fail to enjoy some of the benefits that 
reading confers on the elect, for reading must enlarge 
one’s vision and acquaint one a little better with the 
world of men and women; if a novel is ‘trashy and 
unreal,’ at least one can better value the genuine 
folk one meets every day. 

Perhaps the most enchanting and insidious vice 
about reading is to read in bed. Anyhow, I am told 
it is a vicious habit; but I won’t give it up. Besides, 
I am not convinced of its evil: I am only writing this 
—in bed—because I have finished my book. 


RoNnALD RICHINGS. 


HELICHRYSUM 


[ts whiteness speaks of edelweiss— 
the white above another white— 
and dusty millers’ downy eyes 

which hold and feed upon the light; 


as if to iridescent flous 

a pearl were pestled in a shell; 

its petals—the mysterious flower— 
are scales and pearls and light as well; 


or petals of an English rose 

were mirrored in a silver dish. 

The pearly flower grows and grows 
and tells for years the giver’s wish. 


Joun Gray, 
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SIR MARK SYKES AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


FOR those Catholics who have always been fasci- 
nated by the part played by the late Sir Mark 
Sykes, and other of his colleagues who were very 
definitely Catholic in their outlook upon foreign 
affairs, in connection with British policy in the Middle 
East during the war, the two volumes of Miss Ger- 
trude Bell’s Letters’ will have aroused hopes of en- 
lightenment upon several problems and paradoxes. 
It must be said at once that in this respect the two 
large volumes are a profound disappointment. But 
that does not imply any disparagement of the most 
remarkable qualities and the very varied interest of 
her correspondence. Her letters have already been 
one of the most successful publications of the year. 
And as a record of the adventures and the indefatig- 
able energy and industry of a patriotic Englishwoman 
who devoted her boundless enthusiasm, her oriental 
scholarship, her wide experience of the Eastern 
peoples, and her brilliant and attractive personality 
to the service of the Government during and after the 
war, they deserve all the publicity that they have 
received. 

Nor do the letters themselves give any suggestion, 
such as is apparent in the writings of Colonel Law- 
rence, that their author has assisted in creating the 
legend that has grown round her name. Gertrude 
Bell is described on the wrapper of the book, and 
has been referred to in innumerable reviews of these 
two volumes as the ‘ Uncrowned Queen of Arabia.’ 
But nothing could be more modest and frank than 
her own account of her work among the Arabs. She 


* The Letters of Gertrude Bell. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. ; 2 vols. ; 
42/- net.) 
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herself made no claim of the kind, and there is 
nothing in her letters to suggest that she regarded 
herself as being anything more than an exceptionally 
gifted and tactful assistant to the administrators and 
diplomatists under whom she served. Her position 
was really that of a sort of intelligence officer to Sir 
Percy Cox and his successor as High Commissioner 
for Mesopotamia; and she writes with charming sin- 
cerity to her father in September, 1920, from Bagdad : 
‘You have been the only person to whom [ have re- 
lated fully the ups and downs of these extremely 
dificult months, and as far as anyone can relate 
without prejudice circumstances in which they have 
played a part, I have done so to you. You will, 
therefore, believe me when I tell you that it is only 
quite recently that I have realised how prominent a 
place I have occupied in the public mind here as the 
pro-Arab member of the administration. Over and 
over again lately I have heard from the frequenters 
of the coffee-shops, my own servants, and casual 
people up and down the bazaars, that I am always 
quoted in the coffee-shop talk’ as the upholder of the 
rights of the Arabs. I have invariably replied that 
the talk is incorrect: it is H.M.G. which upholds 
the rights of the Arabs, and we are all of us the 
servants of H.M.G.’ 

Gertrude Bell’s personal part in the matter con- 
sisted mainly in her duties as a sort of liaison officer 
between Sir Percy Cox or his successor and the 
various Arab chieftains and tribes. His time was 
so much occupied that he found it impossible to main- 
tain with each of them the intimate personal relations 
which the situation required ; and Gertrude Bell, with 
her knowledge of Arab customs and personalities, 
was appointed as his assistant to deal with them per- 
sonally and to sift out whatever matters required his 
personal attention. Her influence in such a position 
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was obviously very great; and it is no wonder that so 
much importance was attached to her good offices. 
In this long series of letters she gives a most vivid 
picture of life among the Arabs, and the problems 
which had to be settled during the ten years in which 
she held her official position until her death last year. 
The fact that she was a woman added a very excep- 
tional interest and piquancy to all the record of her 
work; and her Letters will long be remembered as 
one of the most interesting and exciting books that 
have been produced about the war. 

Nevertheless, to the student of Eastern problems 
at the time the volumes are a real disappointment. 
Mr. St. John Philby, who had better opportunities 
than almost anyone else for knowing what was actu- 
ally taking place, has lamented publicly, in reviewing 
her Letters, that such drastic and ruthless censorship 
should have been applied. The result in general is 
to leave very little except picturesque descriptive 
writing, and to eliminate everything she may have 
written which could throw light upon matters that 
were controversial in any degree. It is only in occa- 
sional brief allusions here and there that one can 
try to read between the lines. Yet she was in the 
centre of most remarkable people. The war made 
it necessary to utilise everyone who had expert know- 
ledge, however amateurish, of the affairs and the lan- 
guages of the Middle East, and Gertrude Bell was 
only one of a number of enterprising travellers and 
scholars who were called in to help the professional 
diplomatists. It was the making of many reputations. 
‘At Cairo,’ writes Sir Percy Cox in the chapter which 
he contributes to the second volume, ‘ under the hos- 
pitable roof and wise direction of the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Reginald Wingate, I found a gathering 
of distinguished officers immediately concerned with 
the Arab problems of the moment: David Hogarth, 
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once ‘A Wandering Scholar in the Levant,’ now, 
as I write, President of the Royal rags te 
Society, at that time (as Commander Hogarth, 
R.N.V.R.) Director of the Arab Bureau; Ronald 
Storrs, Oriental Secretary at the Residency, the 
‘Perfect Storrs’ of King Hussein’s dispatches, since 
knighted, and now Governor of Cyprus; Gilbert 
Clayton, Director of Intelligence at Cairo, now Sir 
Gilbert Clayton and (1927) on an important mission 
to King Ibn Saud; George Lloyd, now Lord Lloyd, 
our High Commissioner in Egypt; and, last but not 
least, T. E. Lawrence, soon to win lasting fame for 
his exploits with the Arab contingent, and later for 
his wonderful story of The Revolt in the Desert. A 
truly brilliant constellation.’ 

The list is by no means complete, for it excludes 
the most brilliant traveller and politician of them all, 
the late Sir Mark Sykes. He was in London for the 
a directing all the operations that concerned 
the Middle East, as Assistant Secretary to the War 
Cabinet, with Mr. Amery, who has since become 
Minister for the Colonies and the Dominions. The 
extraordinary advancement of all those who were con- 
cerned in this Middle Eastern policy at the time (in- 
cluding Mr. Ormsby Gore, now Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies, who replaced Sir Mark Sykes in part 
of his work in Whitehall) suggests melancholy reflec- 
tions concerning the loss to Catholic public life of 
the most brilliantly gifted Catholic in the House of 
Commons during the war. Sir Mark Sykes had been 
a devoted traveller in the years before the war, and 
his wide knowledge and touch of genius led to his 
being very soon commandeered by Lord Kitchener 
to take charge of Middle Eastern affairs. 

By a remarkable coincidence another Catholic, 
General MacDonogh, as Director of Military Intelli- 
gence at the War Office, was chiefly associated with 
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him in the decisions affecting the Middle East. 
General MacDonogh was one of the group of soldiers 
in high positions in Whitehall who, with Sir William 
Robertson, Sir Frederick Maurice, and others, was 
to be superseded by Mr. Lloyd George in the closing 
years of the war. The consequence of his removal 
from the extremely difficult position which he had 
held may be gathered from the letter which Sir Mark 
Sykes wrote to the Prime Minister in September, 
1920: ‘Our Arab, Syrian, and Palestinian policy,’ 
he wrote, ‘ has not landed us in any great difficulties, 
and has, on the other hand, given us a considerable 
return in prestige, booty, and enemy casualties. We 
have friendly populations, native allies, and good 
material and moral assets for a peace conference, 
should one occur at any time. Now, if any good has 
been done at all in this matter, I venture to say that 
it can be attributed to the guidance of Sir George 
MacDonogh. We have Arab officers in training at 
Grantham, Zionist agents scattered all over the world, 
Arab chiefs at each other’s throats, French military 
and civil officials to contend with, Italian representa- 
tives to pacify, Syrian colonies to keep in touch with, 
officers and agents to move hither and thither. You 
will forgive me if I ask you to imagine what one can 
hope to do when the man who understood all these 
things is gone.’ 

Now the point which is of most interest to Catholics 
in the whole matter, and upon which the unexpur- 
gated correspondence of Gertrude Bell ought to throw 
considerable light (since she was in the centre of all 
the discussions and the manipulation of policy in the 
Middle East) is this ardent advocacy of Zionism by 
two such earnest Catholics as Sir Mark Sykes and 
General MacDonogh. But these two big volumes 
may be searched in vain for any illumination on the 
matter. There are few references even to Sir Mark 
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Sykes—apart from such tantalising statements as 
‘this week Mark Sykes passed through (Cairo), and 
| have seen a good deal of him’; there are no refer- 
ences whatever to General MacDonogh; and the 
Zionist question is scarcely even mentioned. Yet the 
book does throw much light indirectly on one of the 
most curious paradoxes of the war by showing how 
Gertrude Bell had herself come to the same sort of 
general attitude as Mark Sykes, as a result of long 
travels and study of Eastern questions; so that she 
was led, by the same inspiration as he had been, to 
think in terms of race and from an oriental instead 
of a European point of view. 

The results of that attitude were so far-reaching 
in the case of Sir Mark Sykes that it is well to recall 
some of his pronouncements on Zionism in the later 
phases of the war. The Zionist leaders themselves 
have always acclaimed him as one of the chief authors 
of the fulfilment of their own dream. ‘ For more than 
two wonderful years,’ writes their leader, Mr. Soko- 
lov, in his History of the Zionist movement, ‘ we were 
in daily intercourse with him.’ Sykes had prepared 
everything for Sokolov’s visit to the Pope in April, 
1917, though he himself had been called off to the 
East. And at the great Zionist meetings in England 
held after the Balfour Declaration he expressed in 
memorable language the hopes and ideals that had 
inspired his own devotion to the cause. ‘ It might be 
the destiny of the Jewish race,’ he said in a speech 
in London in the following December, ‘to be the 
bridge between Asia and Europe, to bring the spirit- 
uality of Asia to Europe, and the vitality of Europe 
to Asia. . . . You will always look back with joy 
to the fact that when the promise was held out to you 
of mine you thought of your fellows in adversity, 
the Armenians and the Arabs.” And at Manchester 
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will be less British because he can look at the cradle 
of his race with pride. You know the Semite sleeps, 
but never dies. . . . To-day the Arabs were seven 
or eight millions. There was a combination of man- 
power, virgin soil, petroleum and brains. What was 
that going to produce in 1950? The Mesopotamian 
canal system would be reconstructed. Syria must 
become the granary of Europe. Bagdad, Damascus, 
and Aleppo would each be as big as Manchester. 
Therefore he warned the Jews to look through Arab 
glasses.’ 

‘He inspired both the Arab and Jewish policies, 
and was chiefly responsible for securing their adop- 
tion by Ministers at home,’ wrote Mr. Ormsby Gore, 
as quoted in the Biography by Mr. Shane Leslie. 
But Mr. Leslie himself suggests more or less defi- 
nitely that Sir Mark Sykes had recanted his Zionist 
views by the end of those hectic years during which 
the war was to place so much real power in his hands. 
‘From being the evangelist of Zionism during the 
war,’ writes Mr. Leslie, ‘he had returned to Paris 
with feelings shocked by the intense bitterness which 
had been provoked in the Holy Land. Matters had 
reached a stage beyond his conception of what Zion- 
ism would be. His last journey to Palestine had 
raised many doubts which were not set at rest by a 
visit to Rome. To Cardinal Gasquet he admitted the 
change of his views on Zionism, and that he was 
determined to qualify, guide, and if possible save the 
dangerous situation which was rapidly arising. If 
death had not been upon him it would not have been 
too late.’ 

Did Mark Sykes really recant his belief in Zionism? 
What exactly does Mr. Leslie mean when he speaks 
of his having ‘changed his views’? It would be 
interesting to have fuller information on the matter; 
for among those who were most closely associated 
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with him in his Eastern work in London the sugges- 
tion that he repudiated the general policy of Zionism 
in any way is strongly denied. Was it only that he 
realised more fully all the practical complications 
that the Zionist policy involved? Or was it that he 
had not before taken full account of the Catholic 
interests involved in the Holy Land? Yet he had 
seen the Pope on the matter long before, and Mr. 
Sokolov also, the Zionist leader, had, on his introduc- 
tion, talked with the Pope, and apparently met with 
a genuinely sympathetic reception. It may surely be 
taken for granted that so devout and enthusiastic a 
Catholic as Mark Sykes, who had visited the Holy 
Places no less than nine times, would not have over- 
looked the Catholic aspects of the matter. What was 
more remarkable still was the association of General 
MacDonogh also in the same policy—which was ful- 
filled very largely as a result of their combined efforts 


for a general plan of reconstruction in the Middle 


East on nationalist lines. 

Whether the policy was right or wrong, it has at 
any rate been adopted, and there would seem to be 
no prospect now of any reconsideration of it. Not 
only the British Government but the League of 
Nations is committed to it; and the experiment, which 
owed so much to its Catholic sponsors in London, 
is in process of being worked out. Catholics can 
scarcely contemplate it without apprehensions; but it 
is curious to recall a recent article by Bishop Godric 
Kean, who is auxiliary bishop to the Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, which appeared some months ago in 
The Catholic Times. Writing from Jerusalem itself 
last July, his Lordship gave a remarkable contradic- 
tion to much that has been written elsewhere concern- 
ing the alleged failure of the experiment that had 
excited such passionate enthusiasm in Mark Sykes. 
“Under the aegis of Christian nations,’ writes 
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Bishop Kean, ‘ the oceans of the world have become 
so many highways for the bringing back to Palestine 
of the scattered children of Israel. They have come 
in their thousands : not cheerless and despondent, and 
many certainly not religious—but all buoyed up with 
the hope of the establishment in this country of a 
National Home.’ 

‘Money and men have poured into the country,’ 
his Lordship continues. ‘. .. . Not the aged nor 
the decrepit have come, but the robust and vigorous. 
They marry early, and domesticity is with them a 
cherished virtue. Already the Jews possess a greater 
percentage of the population of Palestine than they 
do of any other country of the world. . . . Immigra- 
tion of Jews has been as follows for the last few 
years: 1923, 7,420; 1924, 12,856; 1925, 33,801; 
1926, 13,956. In the same year (1926) there were 
7,340 departures, yet leaving a net immigration gain 
of 5,716. Since the famous Declaration regarding 
the National Home some 72,000 Jews have come into 
Palestine. They are settling here,’ Bishop Kean 
asserts most definitely. ‘The aspect of the country 
is changing. . . . The return of the Jews to Palestine 
seems not a mere passing phase. They are settling 
down amidst the scenes of the religious glories of their 
forefathers.’ 

How are Catholics to regard this result of what one 
of their own most gifted and most distinguished 
leaders in England did so much to bring to pass? 
Bishop Kean is far from adopting an attitude of 
lamentation. ‘ Opportunity is ripe,’ he declares, ‘ for 
Catholic missionary action, if God gives the men and 
the spirit. The Jew is met here at every step by the 
Church. He knew her in his own country before 
leaving—and here he finds her strongly entrenched 
in the Royal City of his ancient people. She has a 
message of salvation and deliverance for him. She 
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can teach him a grander Zionism than that which 
guided hither his steps from a distant shore. . . . The 
true missioner must regard the Jew as a brother. A 
spirit of sympathy and kindness must be cultivated in 
his regard.’ Will the upshot of it be, indeed (as some 
of the Catholic promoters of Zionism at the beginning 
used to hope and say) that just as the Imperial system 
of the old Roman Empire provided the channels by 
which Christianity spread from Palestine to every 
corner of the civilised world; so, in our time, the 
similar Imperial system of a later Empire shall carry 
Christianity back to Palestine ‘under the aegis of 
Christian nations’? The Catholic origin of the 
Zionist experiment during the war is one of the most 
singular paradoxes of modern history; and one which 
has received surprisingly little attention among 
Catholics. 
Denis Gwynn. 
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UST off Leicester Square, in inconspicuous St. 

Martin Street, a hoarding may to-day be seen en- 
closing a desolate plot of land heaped up with rub- 
bish. There, until a short while ago, stood an 
ancient house, with lofty recessed windows and 
broad oaken staircase, carved chimney-pieces and 
painted ceilings, panelled walls and old-fashioned 
powdering-closet. Thither in the eighteenth century 
came time and again Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
Garrick, Edmund Burke, and many another Immor- 
tal; there night after night the greatest singers and 
violinists of the age filled the modest music-room 
with melody; and there Samuel Johnson delighted 
to read and talk and drink tea, and to show a side 
of his character unsuspected by Boswell—for in St. 
Martin Street at least there was nothing left of the 
Bear but his skin, and to those who dwelt there the 
Sage was mild as summer, full of social good 
humour, gay as a boy, sweet-tempered, anxious to 
please. That old house was the home of the Burneys, 
the happy talented family of which the great Lexico- 
grapher was wont to say, ‘I love all that breed, and 
love them because they love each other’; while the 
head and father of the household was Dr. Charles 
Burney, and of him Johnson wrote admiringly, ‘1 
much question if there is in the whole world such 
another man as Dr. Burney.’ . 

When in 1776 Charles Burney, Doctor of Music 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, received from his 
bookseller the first volume of his gigantic General 

* Dr. Charles Burney’s Continental Travels, 1770-2. Com- 


piled from his Journals and other sources. By Cedric Howard 
Glover. London, 1927. (Blackie and Son; 10/6 net.) 
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History of Music, he was in the enjoyment of an 
almost European reputation. Regarded as a sort 
of oracle, the world of harmony was at his feet, and 
his judgment in matters musical was esteemed a pro- 
nouncement from which there was no appeal. How 
amazed he would have been had he known that his 
prodigious book was destined never once to be re- 
printed, and that in less than a century he himself 
would be remembered (if at all) merely as a very 
minor light in the great Johnsonian circle; how abso- 
lutely astounded, could he have foreseen that the 
timid little daughter, who sat mouselike in the 
shadows and recesses of his salon, was to eclipse him 
in every way, and to be hailed by posterity as a genius 
of the first order, one of the greatest novelists and 
incomparably the greatest diarist in all English 
literature ! 

Yet in this present year of grace, Dr. Burney has 
to some extent come into his own again. The journals 
of the memorable and extensive tours that he under- 
took in Western Europe in order to collect material 
for his History have been republished with compres- 
sions, additions, and annotations by a most judicious, 
competent, and discriminating editor, and thus one 
of the most remarkable travel-books of the eighteenth 
century has been rescued from oblivion, and interest 
in its author revived and increased. Charles Burney 
will once more be valued for his own sake, and not 
simply as the friend of Dr. Johnson or the father 
of Madame d’Arblay—and, if we mistake not, he 
will henceforth be placed side by side with Arthur 
Young in the very front rank of those travellers who 
have depicted Europe in the years which preceded the 
Revolution. 

Dr. Burney’s two tours on the continent had a very 
definite object. He desired (as he says) to make his 
projected History novel and original, to allay his 
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thirst for musical knowledge at the very source, to 
hear and to see nothing but music, to hear with his 
own ears and to see with his own eyes. He would 
talk with living musicians who could explain what 
living music was. In France, Germany, and Italy 
he would collect manuscripts and rare books, he 
would listen to the greatest singers, and become the 
friend and intimate of the greatest composers. Inci- 
dentally (and here lies the modern interest of his 
journals) his lively curiosity was destined to repro- 
duce the foreign social life of his time as in a mirror, 


Charles Burney’s first tour began in June, 1770. 
When he arrived at Calais he took chaise for Paris, 
passing through St. Omer, Douai, and Cambrai. The 
usual experiences of travellers were his—bad inns and 
damp and verminous beds, and his first supper on 
French soil was not luxurious—‘ stale mackerel, a 
salad with rancid oil, and an omelette made of addled 
eggs.’ At Cambrai he fell in with the Irish Brigade 
in the service of France, in red and blue uniforms, 
contrasting with the native troops in their unrelieved 
white or blue and silver. Only the officers were really 
Irish, the rank and file mostly German, but the words 
of command were in English. Arrived at Paris, he 
was struck by the joyous open-air life of the Boule- 
vards, with their well-dressed crowds and splendid 
equipages, their coffee-houses and conjurors, but the 
French Vauxhall Gardens were not equal to the | 
English ones, and the bands and the singing were 


beneath the level even of Sadler’s Wells and Pen- | 


tonville. But Dr. Burney wasted little time over these | 
things ; he began at once interviewing musicians, ran- | 
sacking musical libraries, attending operas and con- | 
certs, searching everywhere for material for his great | 
book. On Corpus Christi, however, he attended 
High Mass at Notre Dame, and watched the various 
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processions, being careful to give no offence by any 
display of Protestantism, falling on his knees in the 
middle of the streets, whether dirty or clean, at least 
twenty times in the day. After Mass he went to a 
concert of religious music—three motets, oboe and 
violin concerto, and a solo ‘ screamed out with all the 
power of lungs Mademoiselle could muster.’ He 
played on several church organs and a harpsichord 
or two, and finally left Paris in the weekly diligence 
for Lyons, reading, sleeping, playing cards, and 
telling stories, the ten passengers squeezed and 
packed together, ‘ very fatiguing and disagreeable.’ 

From Lyons Dr. Burney passed to Geneva, whence 
he paid the inevitable visit to Voltaire at Ferney. He 
found him building pretty farm-houses on his large 
estate in a charming country covered with corn and 
vines. On one side of his chateau Voltaire had erected 
‘a neat chapel’ with the inscription Deo erexit Vol- 
taire 1761, on the other a quadrangular gallows to 
show that he was lord of the manor with the rights 
of life and death. Close by was a theatre for the 
performance of his own tragedies, and in his well- 
filled library there was not only a bust of himself, 
but also his full-length recumbent statue in marble. 
The sage was in the best of humours, all skin and 
bone in body, extremely decrepit, but eyes and coun- 
tenance still full of fire. 

Then Dr. Burney set out for Italy, making first 
for Turin, calling on the composers, tearing the heart 
out of the musical books, visiting the great scientist 
Padre Beccaria ‘up six pair of stairs,’ and talking 
electricity with him, frequenting the opera, and re- 
ceiving great attention from all the learned of the 
place. He was impressed by the piety and constant 
attendance at Mass of the King of Sardinia and his 
court, and pleased and amazed at the itinerant fiddlers 
and ballad-singers who filled the streets and played 
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before the houses and hotels. The whole city seemed 
given up to music of one sort or other. At Milan 
Dr. Burney had similar experiences, and there he met 
the Jesuit mathematician and astronomer Boscovich, 
who ten years before had made such friends with Dr, 
Johnson in London, and had marvelled at the dignity 
and eloquence with which the latter had in faultless 
Latin set forth the theories of Newton. Dr. Burney 
was an ardent amateur astronomer and conversed for 
hours with Boscovich on comets and aquatic prisms, 
and examined with much delight his instruments and 
reflectors. 

Bergamo, Brescia, and Verona were next visited. 
At Vicenza the streets were filled with troops of choir 
boys, each band with a priest at its head. They sang 
psalms, with a good deal of melody, although walk- 
ing very fast, and acted ‘as a kind of religious press- 
gang,’ seizing all the children they met and carrying 
them to the church for catechism. After a sojourn 
at Padua, Burney proceeded to Venice, where he 
enjoyed a perfect banquet of music of all sorts, along 
the streets, on the canals, and in the churches. He 
was affected to tears at the State Mass attended by the 
Doge at S. Giovanni e Paolo. At Bologna he was 
made free of the Franciscan Padre Martini’s rare 
library of seventeen thousand volumes, and saw much 
of Farinelli, the greatest singer of the century. He 
fell in with Mozart, then a boy of fourteen, but hardly 
suspected his genius. As his editor observes, he 
dismisses this interview in thirteen lines, while de- 
voting thirty-eight pages to a forgotten court flute- 
instructor. 

A crowded fortnight was spent in Florence, and 
Dr. Burney has much to say of the Laudisti, or com- 
panies of psalm-singers, made up of tradesmen and 
artisans, who sang in procession through the streets, 
proceeding from church to church. At the neighbour- 
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ing town of Figlini he attended the patronal festival, 
first High Mass in the parish church, the heat like 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, but the music 
very pretty and full of taste and fancy; then in the 
square outside, the story of David and Goliath acted 
in costume by fifteen hundred peasants, with the aid 
of horses and chariots and ancient musical instru- 
ments. In the afternoon an Oratorio, and at night 
very ingenious fireworks—‘ twenty thousand people, 
and not one drunken person.’ 

At last Rome was reached. Dr. Burney had excel- 
lent introductions, and was warmly received, and 
numerous concerts were arranged for him. He 
arrived just in time to witness the splendid fétes which 
announced the resumption of the long-suspended 
diplomatic relations between the Holy See and 
Portugal. St. Peter’s was illuminated, and at the 
church of the S. Apostoli our traveller heard Pope 
Clement XIV (Ganganelli) intone the Te Deum of 
thanksgiving. The crowds, the bands of music, the 
revellings throughout the night were overpowering. 
In Rome Dr. Burney was, as usual, indefatigable in 
his researches, his interviews, and his note-taking. 
He found the Vatican Choir at a low ebb; at every 
festival it had to be reinforced by singers from the 
Opera, while the Vatican Library was then without a 
catalogue and ‘in a pitiful state of confusion.’ 

When he had had his fill of concerts, met all the 
musicians and vocalists he could, and collected a use- 
ful mass of manuscripts and books, Burney left Rome 
for Naples. There he was much interested in the 
numerous street musicians, in the well-endowed ‘ Con- 
servatorios’ or schools for boys who aspired to be 
singers or composers, and in the production of a new 
work by his friend Jomelli at the San Carlo Opera 
House. This last afforded a brilliant spectacle, the 
King and royal family assisting. Burney occupied a 
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box with the British Minister and his wife, Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton (not Nelson’s Emma, 
but her predecessor). He was also present, together 
with several Bishops, at the public baptism of two 
Turkish slaves. Then he started on his journey 
homewards, tarrying, however, for ten additional 
days in Rome, witnessing the clothing of an Ursuline 
nun, inspecting the Sistine Chapel (then in a 
thoroughly dilapidated condition), playing on the 
old organ at St. John Lateran, and assisting at 
Vespers at St. Peter’s, when the last of the Stuarts, 
the Cardinal Duke of York, officiated. His passage 
across the Alps on a mule, the hardships he endured, 
the cut-throat companions of his travels, the pig- 
styes which did duty for inns, and the ‘ stinking eggs’ 
which were his only food, the ‘horrid’ mountains, 
and the roaring sea—all are graphically portrayed by 
the Doctor in his journal. At last he arrived in Paris, 
there interviewed Diderot and Rousseau, hurried on 
to Calais, and so eventually reached home, the richer 
by four hundred volumes of scarce music, and having 
(his editor tells us) established in every city he had 
visited a correspondent pledged to keep him in touch 
with all the latest musical news. The journal of his 
first tour was immediately published, and proved a 
great success. 


‘Thus’ (wrote Madame d’Arblay sixty years after- 
wards, in that terrible exaggeration of Johnson’s very 
worst style, which she so strangely adopted in her 
extreme old age) ‘did Dr. Burney come back, with 
all the soaring feelings of the first sunbeams of hope 
that irradiate from a bright though distant glimpse of 
renown; untamed by difficulties, superior to fatigue, 
and springing over the hydra-headed monsters of 
impediment that everywhere jutted forth their thwart- 
ing obstacles to his progress! ”’ 
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Dr. Burney Redivivus 


Dr. Burney entered upon his second musical tour 
in July, 1772. Landing, as before, at Calais, he saw 
at St. Omer the mounting of the guard, and heard 
their band, consisting of bassoons, oboes, and horns, 
with a ‘serpent.’ In French Flanders (he remarks) 
all the common people go to church daily as soon 
as it is light, and two or three times on Sundays, 
so that the popular music is ‘ strongly tinctured with 
the plain-chant’ in consequence. At Courtrai he 
heard the carillon for the first time, while at Ghent 
he listened to another military band, a ‘ brilliant affair’ 
—four trumpets, three fifes, two oboes, two clario- 
nets, two tambourines, two French horns, cymbals, 
three side-drums, and one big kettle-drum. Antwerp, 
long desolated by the successful tactics of the Dutch, 
who commanded the Scheldt and blocked up the har- 
bour, was a melancholy ruin, grass growing in the 
streets, and scarce a fishing-boat in the port. Music- 
ally, too, it was at a low ebb—not an organ in tune, 
the violinists were ‘mere scrapers,’ and as to the 
‘serpent’ (that favourite instrument of the eighteenth 
century) it was detestably ‘overblown, and exactly 
resembling in tone that of a great angry Essex calf.’ 

After visits of some duration to Brussels and Lou- 
vain (its Library in great disorder), Charles Burney 
proceeded to Germany. There did not seem much 
interest in music in the Electorate of Cologne or in 
the Free City of Frankfurt, so he pushed on in 
wretched post-chaises over still more wretched roads 
and surrounded by troops of beggars (the Empire 
was then slowly recovering from the Seven Years 
War, and was ground down by taxation and the sup- 
port of innumerable small courts and sovereigns), 
until he reached the Palatinate. Of all the German 
princes, the Elector Palatine was the most interested 
in the concert-room and the theatre. His suite of 
fifteen hundred persons was mainly made up of musi- 
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cians, his opera-house seated an audience of five 
thousand, he spent immense sums on his musical 
parties, the whole country was in full course of ruin 
through its sovereign’s passion for music. Surfeited 
with harmony of all sorts, Dr. Burney next found 
himself in Munich. The court of the Elector of 
Bavaria was then in residence at Nymphenburg, and 
our traveller was duly presented to the gifted electoral 
family. The Elector condescendingly conversed on 
musical matters with the Doctor, and when he went 
to supper sent out to the English visitor and his 
friends two dishes of game from his own table. ‘ How 
characteristic,’ says Dr. Burney’s editor, ‘ of the cen- 
tury’s attitude towards musicians!’ But Dr. Burney 
himself, true son of his age, was only ‘ abundantly 
flattered and satisfied.’ 

From Munich to Vienna Dr. Burney journeyed 
down the Isar and the Danube on a vast raft made of 
trees lashed together and moving at the rate of 
seventy or eighty miles a day. This singular mode of 
locomotion involved the greatest hardships—the 
weather was atrocious, food could not be procured, 
Dr. Burney’s trials and sufferings were extreme. But 
there were compensations—the wild scenery, the 
towns and castles and abbeys along the route, the 
part-singing of the peasants on the river banks. The 
sixteen days’ stay in Vienna was crowded with inci- 
dent, Burney revelled in the churches and libraries 
and theatres, foregathered with Gliick and Metas- 
tasio and many another, and heaped together much 
material for his History. He several times saw the 
Emperor Joseph II at the opera or walking in some 
great religious procession. The sports of the com- 
mon people seemed to him even more ferocious than 
they then were in England. On one occasion the 
(Vienna populace was gratified by the hunting in the 
amphitheatre of a wild ox with fire under his tail and 
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crackers fastened to his ears and horns, followed 
closely by the chase of a wolf and a fierce boar by 
dogs defended by armour, and by a fight between a 
hungry bear and a wild bull. 

Dr. Burney traversed the whole kingdom of 
Bohemia and much of the Saxon Electorate, and then 
visited Prussia. He spent ten days in Berlin, where 
musically he was somewhat disappointed. For 
Frederick the Great ruled over concerts and operas 
with the same iron discipline as he did his army: he 
detested every form of church music; his own limited 
tastes were alone consulted, and actors, singers, and 
musicians were all alike cowed and terrorised. Burney 
was not presented to the King, but was admitted to 
a private court concert, and heard him play on the 
flute. It was a relief to quit Prussia for Hamburg, 
and the friendship and companionship of Bach. 
Three days at Amsterdam terminated his memorable 
tour, which for a while broke down Dr. Burney’s 
health, and indeed left its trace on him for life. He 
had travelled some thousands of miles, and had 
earned an almost world-wide celebrity. The Journals 
of his Tours are something unparalleled in literature, 
books of great social and historical importance, well 
worthy of their new lease of life. But the man him- 
self—so honest and simple, so tolerant and broad- 
minded, so free from every sort of bitterness, so kind 
and affectionate in his nature—was something far 
greater; and as we read him, we grasp the reason 
of the devotion of his friends. ‘ My heart,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘ goes out to meet Burney.’ 


Rospert Bracey, O.P. 





ERITIS SICUT DE 


‘ E M. FORSTER warms the teapot well enough,’ 

e said Katherine Mansfield (she had just finished 
reading Howard’s End), ‘but he does not put in the 
tea.” How aptly this sentence defines and relegates 
our clever (in the worst sense of the word) too clever 
women novelists, so sensitive to the charms of nature 
and of art, of human relationships and of animal 
favourites, so obtuse, so stupid in the vicinity of sin! 
The demoralised, de-Christianised novel—when the 
writer has listened deferentially to her inspirer’s E7itis 
sicut Dee@—bears witness to the absurdities of living 
without God, or rather in defiance of Him and His 
known laws. 

“Religion is like adenoids. We have read Freud 
and Havelock Ellis. We say ‘‘ syncopated,’’ not 
“‘ ragtime ’’ like our elders nor “‘ jazz’’ like the herd. 
There is no harm except pain.’ We see and touch in 
Helen and Felicia (by E. B. C. Jones; Chatto and 
Windus, 1927) the blight of the author’s immoral 
theories destroying the vitality of the characters skil- 
fully evoked. Remove chastity from the virtues, 
exalt conceit, and then write Helen and Felicia. In 
her /nigo Sandys Miss Jones had attacked, in the 
most ladylike way, a redoubtable situation; but her 
Inigo had not been able to give Charles what he 
wanted : her rashness has grown with the impurity of 
the modern novel, and her Helen serenely offers her 
husband to her younger sister, not out of Pandarus 
perversity, but because she is so fond of both. £ritis 
sicut De@, surely, surely. Rosamond Lehmann at 
least had left her Judith pondering on Dusty Answers. 
E. B. C. Jones with less charm, less atmosphere, 
more experience, has not dared to look beyond the 
triumph of the three adversaries of the soul. 
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Margaret Kennedy* has more wit, more accom- 
plishment, more sense, more fantasy; her creatures 
move and creak to a more recognisable tune. Some- 
times she is irresistible and almost lovable, not only 
because one loves the twins, William and Emily; but 
because she is less resolutely alien : 

‘At the end of the mews a church bell tolled, in a 

erfunctory monotone, a dirge over her hopes, and 

the footsteps of the late worshippers went pattering 
through the rain. If it had been a Catholic Church 
she would have run out and prayed; a little religion 
would have done her a lot of good. But she knew 
better than to seek consolation at a Protestant Even- 
song.’ 

re quotation will explain why Margaret Ken- 
nedy belongs to this group: 

‘Are you happy?’ asked Emily, suddenly, after a 
pause. ‘No,’ he said, and looked away from her. 
‘She knew that he (her twin brother) was not, he 
could not be happy. And yet his answer gave her 
courage. Something strange, new and irrevocable 
was happening to her. She seemed to be living more 
vividly, more actually than she had ever lived before. 
She was conscious of his life, and his suffering, going 
on so near to her, and yet apart. . . . It was so be- 
cause in each life there is prisoned something which 
is larger than self, which transcends the boundaries 
of sensual perception, which clamours to be free and 
universal. By passion and suffering it is revealed 
because all passion springs from it. In her grief she 
had escaped the margins of identity; the self from 
which she had fled no longer bound, she was not 
Emily, not a woman, not a sister; she was impersonal 
and comprehensive. And that other self beside her 
had vanished too. He was all humanity; he was 
everybody in the world, for in the beginning they had 

1 Red Sky at Dawn. 
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all been one, and to that wholeness they would al! 
one day return.’ 

Eritis sicut dea. Enitis sicutde@.... 

And Rachel Annand Taylor,’ has she also listened 
to the insidious sibilation? Indeed she has; and her 
five or six hundred pages are sprinkled, not with holy 
water, but with water from the ‘ clear fount Herma- 
phrodite.’ At every step the reader’s face is sprayed; 
there are hundreds of delicate booby-traps ; in the end 
one shakes one’s head, drenched. So much English 
minor poetry, also, has been and is inspired by the 
‘clear fount Hermaphrodite’ that Rachel Annand 
Taylor must not be too bluntly told that if Walter 
Pater in his youth laid one hundred eggs she has 
elaborated a thousand-egged omelet—omelette andro- 
gyne : ‘ But most of the first Florentine drawings form 
a procession of youth—boys and girls, with the equi- 
vocal intercrossing grace of those who have not yet 
recoiled and been cleft asunder by the sudden dagger 
of sex. Giovanota and Giovanoto, whose young 
sex is yet within their soul, they are trembling slightly 
at the cross roads, lilies themselves, among the plot 
of betraying, unfolding lilies with pollen in their pas- 
sionate hearts. The young men are distinctly of the 
hyacinthine and fantastic kind. .. .’ 

‘Fra Angelico’s Madonnas bow down with a rare 
astonishment, his music-making angels are glad en- 
thusiasts, all the rose-pale faces are flushed like wild 
roses. There is a quivering beatitude in those ethereal 
Annunciations on the white walls; there is a joy in 
the rings of Paradise; the figures in the Crucifixion 
mourn actually detached against the red unfinished 
sky. Even to the cloister went the vine-wreathed 
spirit of the time; and the angels danced to a new 
measure in the rose-gardens of Heaven. . . . His 
glad saints are alive within, their stoles coloured like 

* Leonardo the Florentine (Richards, 1927). 
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jonquil and iris, though marked by fast and prayer. 
He has seen his bright trumpets and fine pages on 
earth before he caught them to heaven. He draws his 
arcades and his vistas of blue sky and dark ilex with 
care for true linear perspective, and his roses and 
carnations, marguerites and wild orchids have pat- 
terned the meadows of Fiesole before they are im- 
paradised.” Rachel Annand Taylor does not dash 
any of her ambiguous incense at Fra Angelico, and 
we thank her. Listen, however, and she will tell you 
about Salaino’s hair: 

‘I think Leonardo used the curls of this ornamental 
youth merely as a soft interwoven spell to enter the 
rock-bound dreamland, where, as a swan, he found 
the spirit of the waters, like a young moon, white and 
androgyne. 

‘The young cavaliers were as lovely as the ladies 
for whom they look fit acolytes with their splendid 
extravagant raiment, their rippled hair, their beautiful 
hands. Even the young Duca, Gian Galeazzo, till 
his maladies tarnished him too much, looked like a 
girl, delicate and perverse, his long fair hair clasped 

with a ring of gems, though he loved little but his 
| slim hounds, his great horses, and his uncle. They 
are most attractive, these courtly adolescents, with 
the curled lips of pleasure, and their long agate eyes, 
burning deeply, yet coolly, like the limpid eyes of 
Persian cats, and their locks waving under their 
| birettas. Others look more moody in their hoods of 
hair; or wear it turned in long curls, or, more bizarre, 
frizzled in a golden bush like a chrysanthemum. As 
they pose dreamily in fine attitudes, with brief bright 
mantles flaring into godets of fur, or go slim in silken 
) doublets and fine lawn vests, they seem very flowery 

—springs of jasmine set about their rare palace-world. 
With drowsily enthusiastic faces, with their long 
tresses, their jewels, their slender limbs, are they 
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girls or boys? When Leonardo draws their casqued 
fair heads for his masquerades, they do indeed con. 
found and multiply the beauty of the sexes. The 
young Florentines who posed for the Davids, though 
delicate and svelte, were true sword-lilies, shepherds 
of Olympos or even of Ida, quick to spring to their 
light broidered armour. These are the crimson and 
purple anemones that woke from the shed blood of 
the Knight of Venus, they are brethren of the ado- 
niasts ms ancient Milan. But their overwrought and 
morbid grace had something, of the French medieval 
intensity, and with their lutes and love-songs they are 
not so remote from Aucassin and Amis and Phara- 
mond, and Parthenopex of Blois, as the youth of 
more Hellenized cities. 

‘ Boltraffio, a gifted though limited disciple of Leo- 
nardo’s, himself a beautiful young noble, paints these 
palace children of luxury as lovely youths whose smile 
is the effluence of their beauty. As Sebastian, as 
Dionysos, as Narcissus, frankly as Casio his friend 
. ... he paints them . . . . creatures whose duty 
seems to be that of genii or angels, to alternate with 
the great vases of the swung decorative garlands of 
Milan .. . . There is nothing corrupt in Boltraffio.’ 

How refreshing to turn from these visions and ob- 
sessions, from the phallic rocks of androgynous 
mysteries to the Giant’s Ring, Belfast.*° I can com- 
mend as a study in contrasts St. John Ervine’s youth- 
ful hero discovering the beauty of his naked feet : ‘On 
dew-wet grass you felt free. You trod onit. The 
shining drops of dew flicked your feet and legs as 
if they were trying to cool them. To stand still and 
draw the sole of one of your feet up and down a 
strip of glistening grass was unimaginably pleasant. 
He had not noticed before how fine-looking his feet 
were. His toes were thin and long, and he could 

* The Wayward Man (Collins, 1927), 
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almost grip the ground with them, they were so 
flexible. The soles of his feet were red now, red- 
dened by the dew, and they had an extraordinarily 
clean look. Feet, hitherto, had seemed ugly to him. 
He had always averted his eyes when people stripped 
off their socks or stockings in his presence, lest he 
should see their ungainly feet . . . . the unaired feet, 
unpleasantly pale, the colour of lard... . But 
his own feet, on this lovely dewy morning, were 
pink and shapely.’ 

Is it not pleasant to get away from these goddesses 
and to linger with St. John Ervine’s leisurely and 
virile account of Robert’s childhood : 

‘He was astonished to find himself enthralled by 
the cluster of candles at the Virgin’s feet and the 
flickering red light burning before the altar—once, 
when he saw the High Altar itself richly lit up, he 
went right into, the chapel and, lest he should be dis- 
covered to be a Protestant prowling about in a Catholic 
church, he dipped his fingers in the holy water stoup, 
and made the sign of the Cross and genuflected as he 
had seen a woman do. He slipped into a seat, and 
became frightened when he found that he was kneel- 
ing near a confessional in which a priest was sitting. 
Supposing the priest were to force him to confess his 
sins ! He hurried out of the chapel again, 
not daring to look behind him, but even in the street, 
surrounded by good Protestants, he could not forget 
the fascination of the lit candles at the Virgin’s feet 
or the lovely light they made in the dusky chapel. 

“He knew the names of all the priests at St. 
Matthew’s and could have told the name of the 
Catholic Bishop of the diocese when he did not know 
the name of the Episcopal Bishop. Nevertheless, 
despite the fascination of Catholicism for him, he had 
the queerest thoughts about Catholics. He believed 
them to be an inferior people. Unskilled labourers 
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and servant girls and publicans were Catholics; rich 
and respectable people were nearly always Protes- 
tants. That, surely, was sufficient proof for anyone 
who had judgment. So certain was he of the general 
disreputability of Catholics that one day he charged 
Paddy Kane, for whom he had affection, with the 
pew a of Christ. 

***We didn’t,’’ Paddy passionately protested. 

*** Ah, but you did,”’ Robert replied, “‘ the Bible 
says He was condemned and crucified by the Romans, 
You’re a Roman.... !” 

‘Paddy, who was slow in his thoughts, had no 
answer ready for that, nor did he know how to retort 
when Robert discovered in the Catholic use of cruci- 
fixes a piece of shameless boasting, as if a Papist 
carried a Cross solely that he might be able to say 
‘£ Yes, we did that! ”* 

*** It’s not true, I tell you,’’ Paddy cried. ‘‘ We 
don’t.”’ 

*** Then why do you have crucifixes? ’’ Robert de- 
manded. 

*** It’s, it’s in memory of Him—to mind us about 
Him! ”’ 

***We don’t have crucifixes, but we mind Him 
well enough! ”’ 

“Then because Paddy began to cry, Robert ceased 
to taunt him. 

*** Even if you are a Cathlik,’’ he said, ‘‘I like 
you better’n anybody else! ”’ 

*** All the same, it wasn’t us that done it,’’ Paddy 
insisted. 


*** Well, if you are sorry for it, that’s all right,” 
said Robert. 


* Brenda, listening in raptures to his argument with 
Paddy, sidled up to him and held his hand. ‘‘ You’re 
an awfully good arguer,’’ she murmured. 

*** Am I?” he said, drawing his hand away. 
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‘« Paddy can’t argue at all.”’ 

*** Vou lave Paddy alone,”* he shouted at her, so 
that she blushed with vexation. He turned to 
Paddy : 

‘** Come on,”’ he said; ‘‘ come on home with me, 
an’ mebbe my ma’ll give us our tay together.”’ 

‘ Brenda hesitated for a second. Then she said: 
‘‘Let me come, too, Darkie.’’ 

‘**No,” he replied. ‘‘ I don’t want you. Standin’ 
there, makin’ little of Paddy.”’ 

*** Vou made little of him yourself.”’ 

‘**T didn’t. I just toul’ him what I thought of 
the Cathliks. I wouldn’t make little of him, would 
I, Paddy? ”’ 

***No,”’ said Paddy. ‘‘ But you shouldn’t make 
little of my religion.”’ 

‘** Well, I won’t, any more. Come on.’’ 

‘Nevertheless, his thoughts about Catholics con- 
tinued to be odd, and it did not appear to him in- 


credible or wrong that they should be used by soldiers 
for bayonet practice, though he cried terribly when he 
reflected that Paddy might some day be destroyed by 
a militiaman.’ 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 





GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA AND THE 
CATHOLIC THEATRE 


On disait 1° édification, 2° art (ou métier), 3° divertissement, 
sacrifiant trop souvent au premier terme les deux autres. Nous 
disons, nous: 1° divertissement : le théAtre n’est pas la chaire, 
la comédie n’est pas le préche . . . ne confondons jamais les 
genres . . . 2° art (ou métier) : les régles du sermon sont une 
chose et les régles du drame une autre : Dieu veut de l’ouvrage 
bien fait . . . 3° édification qui est le résultat supréme. C’est 
par le moyen d’un art sfr, par le plaisir qu’il donnera, que nous 
parviendrons a porter les 4mes sur le plan de Dieu oi nous vov- 
lons les aider 4 revivre, A se retrouver, 4 se reconnaitre, 4 
fonder, a agir. 

Henri Ghéon, 


Wat aatin the past twelve months three plays by 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra have been produced 
in London: last winter Cancién de cuna and El Ena- 
morado, and, now running at the Strand Theatre, £/ 


reino de Dios. Of these the first and last may be said 
to belong to the ¢héétre chrétien (and Catholic) of 
modern Europe, considered in its wider sense.’ It is 
not proposed here to discuss Martinez Sierra as play- 


2The courage and vision of Mr. Amner Hall in presenting 
plays such as these to an English public is beyond praise ; for 
it is obvious that under present conditions a public for works of 
this class is not ready made. There is therefore every reason 
why men and women of goodwill should support the enterprise, 
so as to help as far as may be in making possible a permanent 
Catholic theatre in this country; for such I believe to be the 
ambition of Mr. Hall and of his able producer, Mr. A. E. Filmer, 
who has a genius for work of this particular kind. No one 
who saw his production of Henri Ghéon’s ‘ St. Bernard ’ a year 
or two ago or of ‘ The Cradle Song’ last winter, will be sur- 
prised at the beauty and accuracy of the setting of ‘ The King- 
dom of God’ at the Strand Theatre. The good which such 
plays could do, if sympathetically and reverently staged, and, 
as here, well acted, is simply incalculable. It were a pity if for 
lack of public support the scheme had to be abandoned, 
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wright, novelist, propagandist, publisher (*'E] Rena- 
cimiento’), manager of a theatre (‘ Eslava’), pro- 
ducer of plays—his activity is enormous—but to con- 
sider briefly those of his plays whose setting or action 
has a definitely religious colouring, and in particular 
El reino de Dios, Cancton de cuna, Lirio entre 
espinas, Los pastores, for interesting though they are, 
we may leave out of present account his free adapta- 
tions of old plays, such as La adziltera penitente by 
Agustin Moreto and others (on St. Theodora of Alex- 
andria) or the Lucero de nuestra salvacidn of Inocen- 
cio de Salcedo (Our Lady’s leave-taking of her Son 
when He started on His last journey to Jerusalem). In 
these he has, so to speak, revivified old bones, the 
ideas are ready made. It is to his own plays that one 
must turn to get his mind and to judge his art—or 
rather his art combined with that of Difia Maria Leja- 
traga, his wife and collaborator; for who shall justly 
apportion praise between them, or determine where 
one yields the pen to the other? This at least is cer- 
tain that he has (they have) perfectly realised the 
truths set out in the quotation at the head of this 
article. 

Two passions inspire Martinez Sierra’s work, or 
much of it : the one, a burning sympathy for the poor, 
the outcast, the exploited ; the other an intense venera- 
tion of motherhood. Yet even in such a play as 
Esperanza nuestra, in which anger at the miseries 
of the ‘ under-dog’ carries him to great lengths, he 
does not forget that his first duty is to entertain, by 
as perfect an art as he is capable of, leaving his mes- 
sage to reach our hearts in its own indirect way. His 
exquisite miracle play ‘Navidad’ is simply an exposi- 
tion of the text ‘ Venite ad me.’ In Cancidn de cuna 
the poor little waif, left by her wretched mother at the 
door of a Dominican convent, inspires one of the 
loveliest of variations on the theme of motherhood. 
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In Los pastores the poet’s whole sympathy, and there. 
fore ours, goes out to the old country rector who‘is 
forced into retirement to give place to a younger, 
more up-to-date man. In El reino de Dios both pas- 
sions are in evidence, for the whole action takes place 
within the walls of homes for the destitute, one of 
them a maternity home for fallen women. How easy 
to forget that the play’s the thing and to turn the stage 
into a pulpit! But Martinez Sierra never does that; 
his pill of edification is well coated. It is after see- 
ing or reading his plays that one finds that a message 
has somehow cunningly been delivered. 

In Martinez Sierra there is seldom an exciting plot; 
his theatre is one rather of ideas than of action, but 
so wholly felt is his characterisation, so warm yet 
restrained hig style, so rich in suggestion his thought, 
that all the excitement of an intense action is pre- 
sent. He is exacting in his demands in the matter of 
interpretation, for his minor characters, however sub- 
ordinate, are never unimportant; however lightly 
drawn they are real, living people. They are never 
abstractions. It is not, for instance, of any old and 

erhaps ‘rusty’ priest that one thinks of in Los fas- 
lores; it is very definitely the Don Antonio, who, as he 
leaves his home of thirty years, picks up to take with 
him a loved image of Our Lady and says to her 
‘‘Vamonos, sefiora, vamonos’ (it is seldom that Mar- 
tinez Sierra lets us escape without a lump in the throat 
when his final curtain is rung down). Even when he 
gives a character an abstract name as, for instance, 
El] Enamorado, it is not any lover, but that particular 
lover, the man of humble birth who loved a lady of 
high degree and was content to spend his life in dis- 
tant adoration, watching over her, hoping some day 
to do her service, it is he who is our friend for ever, 
of whom we think. Instances could be multiplied. 
There is so much of the abstract in modern work, of the 
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‘ any wife to any husband,’ that it is refreshing to make 
‘the acquaintance in these plays of so large a crowd of 
human beings, tangible and distinct, individuals rather 
.than types, whom we remember by name with their 
-several qualities and idiosyncracies, connecting them 

not so much with what they do as with what they are. 

In the construction of his plays he is often uncon- 
ventional, and he has his own way of preserving the 
unities. There are, for instance, seven acts in Don 

Juan de Espana; the scene is laid in as many places 

and in several countries; yet there is no sense of dis- 

continuity. His technique is well illustrated in two 
at any rate of the plays here considered; and it may 
be well to sketch their plots, slender though they be. 

In Los pastores the problem is simple. The scene in 

both acts is the garden of the presbytery in a small 
country town. We see Don Antonio, the old rector, 
‘busy with parish matters. He knows and loves his 
.parishioners and is beloved by them. Has he not 
tended them for well nigh a generation? But he is 

worried. There is a new broom in the shape of a new * 
bishop; an order has gone forth that all the clergy 

of the diocese are to be examined as to their intellec- 

tual fitness. He has had his interview—his viva; his 
theology is perhaps rusty. What is going to happen? 
.When he gets a moment to himself he has little talks 
to Our Lady and puts the case to her. News comes 
‘that he has been ‘ ploughed ’—‘ Suspenso! . . . Ea, 
todo sea por Dios!’ He is to be removed in favour 
of a younger man whose learning is sounder. He 
may spend his last years as chaplain to a convent of 
nuns. His successor arrives and takes over, and is 
féted by the mayor and his satellites. The old priest 
sadly takes the road—Vamanos, sefiora, vamanos. 

That is all. 

In the remarkable Lirio entre espinas we are in the 
drawing-room of a house of doubtful fame of the more 
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expensive type. Dancing, singing, love-making, 
drinking, are going on. Outside in the street there 
is rioting; the ‘ under-dogs’ have risen. One of the 
women and a guest go out to see the doings of the 
night. The sounds of rioting increase; shots are 
heard; the shutters are barred. There is a knock at 
the door; the mistress of the house calls out, too late, 
not to open. There appears a nun, Sor Teresa. The 
mob has broken into the convent, and the nuns have 
had to flee. They sought sanctuary in houses they 
had imagined well disposed to their Order; entry had 
been denied them for fear of the mob. In the con- 
fusion Sor Teresa had become separated from her 
sisters; she had found herself alone and surrounded 
by an excited band of men. In her terror she had 
sought refuge in this house near which she was. The 
sinners give her shelter. She does not guess for some 
time the company she is with. But she is young and 
beautiful, and one of the men, more drunk perhaps 
than the others, makes advances to her. She leaves. 
Rather the street than remain. As she is going out 
the couple who had left earlier in search of adventure 
return. The woman has been badly wounded. Sor 
Teresa sees it to be her duty to tend her, as the others 
are helpless. The guests at first propose to make a 
night of it, but Sor Teresa’s quiet presence casts its 
spell on the house. The mistress of the house gets 
rid of them. The last thing we hear is the voices of 
Sor Teresa and the women reciting the rosary ‘ off’; 
the last thing we see is the mistress of the house cross- 
ing herself devoutly as she goes to join them. Let 
the morrow bring what it may, for the moment Sor 
Teresa has won. 

Navidad, as far as I know, is the only modern 
miracle play to be conceived in a setting of the world 
of to-day. This fact is significant of Martinez Sierra’s 
trend of thought. The play is anything but the con- 
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ventional ‘ Nativity play.” Midnight Mass is just 
over in a gorgeous cathedral. The people leave the 
church, which is now empty and lit only by the sanc- 
tuary lamp and the shimmer of the wintry moonlight 
through the coloured windows. Our Lady and the 
Holy Child come to life, and, accompanied by angels 
and St. Francis of Assisi, whom they have summoned 
from side altars, they set out into the cold night to 
seek in the slums of the great ultra-modern city the 
poor, the desolate, the sinners—the myrrh which had 
been wanting in the offerings at the Altar that night. 
As they leave the cathedral they are nearly overrun 
by a crowd of drunken rioters, one of whom, a young 
lad, falls and is left behind. He acts as guide to the 
heavenly beings and leads them to the quarter where 
he lives. They find sleeping by the wayside a poor 
rag picker, who in a lovely scene recognises Our 
Lady by her likeness to a medallion she had found in 
a dustbin, and had kept and cherished. The boy is 
made to understand who the visitants are. He rushes 
off to tell the good news to his friends and returns with 
a crowd of them: poor and wretched, sceptics, unbe- 
lievers, sinners. St. Francis persuades them that the 
Mother and Child have in truth come to seek them. 
A dear old priest, who has felt that the miracle was 
being wrought, arrives, and his adoration completes 
the conversion of the crowd. Amid jubilation the 
Blessed Virgin delivers the Child over to these poor, 
eager outcasts; for it is to them that He has called. 
They bear Him away triumphantly. Our Lady and 
St. Francis, with the angels, are left alone, and the 
play ends as she prays for all in trouble or in misery 
or in sin. Whatever his: subject, Martinez Sierra 
does not forget that humour is the salt of life. In 
Navidad there is plenty of ‘ comic relief’ in the per- 
sons of the pompous old sacristan, who with some 
acolytes comes to look for the image which has dis- 
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appeared from the church, and of some of the crowd. 
The first two scenes are played in pantomime, the last 
only is in dialogue. It is a moving and a human play 
with many touches of poetry, much pathos, and a wel- 
come absence of sentimentality. The illusion is com- 
plete. One feels thus could it have happened, thus 
could it happen at any time if They so willed. 
Cancién de cuna will be in the memory of the many 
who saw its beautiful production last winter. Its 
theme is simply that behind every woman’s heart 
nestles a child. Eighteen years separate the two acts. 
In the first the little babe arrives at the convent and 
is adopted, so to speak, by the nuns; in the second she 
is leaving the convent to be married—to the grief of her 
devoted mothers. Unity is easily preserved, for the 
nuns are merely older and more mellow and the girl 
has grownup. There is no plot to speak of, simply a 
beautiful statement and recapitulation of one theme. 
These are all short plays. ‘El reino de Dios, on the 
other hand, is a full evening’s entertainment. Its 
structure is curious, yet the sense of unity is never lost. 
No character save one appears in more than one of 
the three acts, and she, Sor Gracia, of whose soul we 
are given glimpses at three stages of her development, 
is the only link which binds them together. In the 
first act Sor Gracia, of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, is a young novice in a home for destitute old 
men, her dolls, as she lovingly calls them. We see 
the life of the place, meet several of the old repro- 
bates and hear their views on life. Sor Gracia’s 
family descend on her in force in the hope of persuad- 
ing her to abandon the ridiculous life she has chosen. 
She, rejoicing in her vocation, perseveres. Ten years 
have passed. Sor Gracia is now a grown and beauti- 
ful woman of twenty-nine. The real crisis of her life 
is at hand. Her work lies in a maternity home for 
fallen women, and she has been broken on the wheel 
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of the misery, the hopelessness, too often the shame- 
lessness of the lives of the unfortunates in her charge. 
Her nerves have given way. Temptation comes to 
her in her weakest hour after a harrowing scene with 
one of the poor women in the home. The doctor 
loves her. He is one whom in the world she might 
have loved. He pleads with her to leave this life 
which is slowly killing her and to seek an earthly 
happiness with him away from the horrors of her pre- 
sent surroundings. Her vows are but for a year at 
atime. She is free to leave, but she remains true to 
Him to whom in spirit she had plighted her troth for 
ever. She begs to be transferred to other work. The 
crisis is over. 

In the last act Sor Gracia is the aged superior of an 
orphanage for foundlings, and forty years have gone 
by. She is now serene and at peace, ruling with lov- 
ing understanding the poor waifs for whose souls and 
bodies she is responsible. Troubles she has, want of 
money with which to provide food for her charges is 
pressing. So bad and so meagre is the dinner that 
the boys rebel, and but for her timely coming would 
have broken out to sack the provision shops of the 
quarter. She quells the tumult, and the play ends 
with her telling the boys that it is not God’s pleasure 
but man’s perversity that is the cause of so much 
misery and bitterness, and that they, the youth, must 
so live that some at least of the wrongs may be righted. 
The whole play is intensely felt, as may be expected 
from an author of Martinez Sierra’s views. There is 
never a moment when he breaks Ghéon’s wise rules. 

_ It is not easy to put plays of this kind on the Eng- 
lish public stage, since, first, so much of Catholic 
thought and experience which can be taken for granted 
and is implied in the original has to be very carefully 
Stage-managed to ‘get across’ in an alien setting. 
Again, Hamlet’s advice to the players is more than 
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ever a counsel of perfection in these days when dia- 
logue, instead of marching trippingly, too often drags. 
This is fatal where the interest depends so largely on 
brisk speech, for any sense of dragging leads to /on- 
gueurs for which the dramatist is not responsible. A 
third difficulty is the avoidance of the coarsening of 
the author’s nimble Latin humour, since in many 
players (and indeed translators) it seems to be an idée 
fixe, that points must be heavily underlined, that 
lightness of touch would leave a stolid public in the 
dark. Is there then no native intelligence, no sense 
of humour in the British public? A lamentable suppo- 
sition! That these and other exotic plays of the kind 
are worth producing is amply proved by the artistic 
success of the few that have been attempted. Let us 
hope that a public is being brought into being which 
shall give this form of entertainment a permanent 
place in our life. 
Puitip HEREFORD. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM 


A‘. values seem reversed this magic night. 
The world has dwindled to a mouse that waits 
Under the straw, until the harsh door grates, 
And there are voices and a lantern’s light, 
A Child’s cry, and the straw pressed down. 
O Sweet! 
What is the world that it should kiss Your feet? 


SisTtER Mary Benvenvuta, O.P. 





A, GLIMPSE OF AMERICA 


Sig aay) is a tragic poetry in the phrase ‘ going 
West’ and not even the apparent banality of a 
journey to America in a huge modern liner could undo 
the ancient birthright of that phrase. The wild 
October dawns came up cold and desolate in the wake 
of the flying ship, and night after night we plunged 
into the heart of stormy red sunsets, as if making an 
effort to keep up with the fugitive daylight—only to 
be defeated in the race as the starless nights overtook 
us and shrouded us in bitter darkness and shrieking 
winds. Perhaps it is because of the thinning of the 
atmosphere that sounds become louder at night; or it 
may be a question of emphasis and setting. But the 
noise of the ship always seemed to increase five-fold 
with the fall of darkness. The strenuous chorus of 
engine and screw, threshing and booming, vied with 
the piercing whistling of the wind and the surge of the 
waters along the side of the ship. In the midst of this 
weird uproar, the Italian emigrants on the second- 
class deck would group together and sing a good- 
night hymn before going down below, a lovely plain- 
tive Italian chant with seconds and thirds: ‘ O Santa 
Vergine—prega per me’—pray for me—‘ because I 
am in the midst of the sea.’ 

After six days of racing and tearing across the 
Atlantic, the sense of direction became an obsession, 
and the very soul felt as if it was streaming east and 
west like a banner in a high wind. As our ship slowed 
up to go into New York harbour, The Majestic, the 
largest liner in the world, sailed out on her way to 
Europe, and it was almost painful to see such an 
immense object as The Majestic proceeding eastward 
with so much confidence and weight, opposing the 
whole strained direction of one’s being! At the end 
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of the very, long blue harbour in the brilliantly clear 
October day lay a group of oddly-shaped white clouds, 
Later, with a sense of collapse, I realised they were 
not clouds but buildings. ‘To say, ‘I could not be- 
lieve my eyes’ sounds merely like an exaggerated 
manner of speaking, but the first sight of the down- 
town New York office-buildings can make the saying 
an experience and a fact. And yet the Woolworth 
Building and the Singer Building and the other ‘ sky- 
scrapers,’ high as they are, do not really express height 
atall. They caricature it. Their outrage upon pro- 
portion makes them fail as the overstatement fails. 
There is a nightmare touch about them : they are mon- 
strous. But about the tall buildings in general all 
over New York there is a collective romance. The 
city is like a range of fantastic square-topped moun- 
tains, flooded aloft with sunshine, while down in the 
deep shadowy canyons the ceaseless torrents of traffic 
roar and swirl. The evening comes down in a lovely 
delicate wash of crystal and violet and one cranes 
one’s neck to see the vast cliffs of houses walling up 
to heaven pierced with a thousand golden windows. 
As the evening changes into night, New York makes 
a definite effort to put the darkness in its place. Red 
and green and yellow electric sky-signs blaze out, 
kaleidoscopic shifting patterns advertising everything. 
Against the towering walls of shops and warehouses 
and theatres along Broadway an immense bottle of 
brandy is poured out into a gigantic glass, a red 
motor-car races to sudden extinction and renewal, a 
green cock crows, a many-coloured wheel turns dizzily 
in a shower of golden sparks. Below the dazzling 
chaos, the shop windows shine steadfastly, about half 
the trade of certain NewYork shops being carried on 
after dark. All the immense stationary advertise- 
ments, cheerful coloured pictures, twelve and fifteen 
feet high, are lit up by great beams of white electric 
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light. The currents and cross-currents of traffic pour 
and thunder this way and that, controlled by light- 
signs of red and green at the ‘islands * and corners. 
The elevated railway crashes overhead. Along the 
crowded pavements speech is drowned in the din. No 
wonder the Night withdraws in dismay, leaving be- 
hind her a lurid compromise which is neither day nor 
night. Paris uses the darkness as a setting for her 
lovely jewellery of lights. London accepts it gruffly 
after an hour’s coaxing from the enchanting blue 
dusk. But New York will have none of it; is indig- 
nant at the thought of it; defies it; and shouts and 
shines all night. 

The daylight in America is quite different from that 
of Europe. It is candid, brilliant, direct. It explains 
the American character. One sees this new light first 
when still on the Atlantic, two days out from New 
York, about the time one first sees seagulls again—a 
sharp exhilarating light which creates and’ sustains its 
own colours. It burnishes water like blue steel. The 
Hudson is an epic river, harsh and splendid as the 
shield of Achilles. All Nature in America is a matter 
of shields and spears—and battle. It was conquered 
such a little while ago, and is ever ready to rebel and 
spring upon the conqueror. All over New York it 
has written evidences of its unrest; in Central Park, 
and on the Hudson banks along the Riverside Drive, 
and on the outskirts of the city there are great rocks 
and straggling bushes and tall shaggy grass flourish- 
ing wherever they can and pushing their way urgently 
over pavements and among railings and walls, an odd 
inspiring detail of city life. They are in the city like 
Prisoners of War—sullen captives angrily remember- 
ing their defeat and still plotting another war and an 
ultimate victory for themselves. Nature is a primi- 
tive, savage, awe-inspiring force in America, and not 
in any way the intimate friendly spirit which hovers 
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in the natural background of older civilizations. [t 
has been conquered for such a comparatively short 
time; for first explorers and immigrants built their 
cities in the wilderness, and the wilderness it still re. 
mains. They have imposed their will upon its surface 
but its heart is still terrible and untamed. 

The dominant trait of the American character is an 
open-hearted kindness and hospitality of a quality so 
genuine and winning that it fills the traveller with a 
kind of shame—z! feeling that until one came to 
America, one simply did not know the meaning of the 
word ‘ hospitality.” America teaches its sacred mean- 
ing simply and spontaneously everywhere. This 
quality may be a part of their general happiness, be- 
cause they are a very happy people; but also it may 
be in part an unconscious movement of alliance 
against the common enemy—Nature. That idea must 
have been strongly ingrained in the first settlers, who 
saw Nature essentially as something to be opposed 
and overwhelmed, with tribute to be wrung from it. 
To win their victory they had to combine. 

In Washington one felt this threat of Nature even 
more than in New York—possibly because of the 
nearer approach of winter, which produced a double 
hostility. Nature seemed to bear down upon the 
town, a sullen element pressing upon its outskirts with 
huge threatening intent. South and west of the park 
in which stands the Lincoln Memorial, there are no 
further buildings, and the brown autumn waste of hill 
and wood and marsh lay outside like a besieging army. 
The park was like a diplomatic move on the part of the 
city—a friendly cuosiiotinn piece of earth slipped in 
between the town and the hostile forces outside. The 
grass and open spaces were a measure by which the 
enemy was met with its own weapons. 

But the noise of Niagara is America’s most terrify- 
ing threat. One hears it far off, an indescribable 
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thunder and booming, a roaring volume of sound 
which fills the soul with panic and makes one dread 
to look at the gesture of appalling violence which must 
be its cause. And yet the sight is less frightenin 
than the sound. Niagara is America’s best piece o 
Gothic. The immense grey columns are as graceful 
as they are strong, as delicate as they are terrible. 
‘Deliberate speed, majestic instancy *;: only one is 
more aware of the deliberation than the speed, and 
there is actually less of majesty than of grace. The 
whole structure is so inevitable and so obedient. In 
winter, on each side, the frost sculptures a flamboyant 
tracery of twigs and branches and grass outlined in 
the white ice of the frozen spray. On the island above 
the Falls, where one sees the grey lip of the water 
wheeling over into nothingness, it is like being on the 
roof of Chartres. 

Another reason for this great power of Nature is 
the immense scale of America’s landscape—the vast- 
ness of prairies and mountain ranges, the great forests, 
the enormous rivers. Who could forget, who has 
ever seen it, the Mississippi, a river more than mortal 
river, flowing southward, splendid into the sun? Who 
has gone westward across the golden snow-streaked 
prairies in the depth of winter and has not thought 
them eternal and without end? And when they do end, 
it is in a blue dramatic triumph of mountains, leaping 
up suddenly from the plains, barring the way further. 
When I saw the Rockies from Colorado Springs I 
thought: ‘ This is the end of the journey. We shall 
have to go back.’ It seemed incredible that anything 
or anyone could possibly get past such a barrier! But 
somehow the determined train finds its way through, 
and on among the ungainly almost treeless mountains 
of the desert on the other side; across the Salt Lake 
and to the edge of the plateau where the great Sierras 
swing downwards into California. 
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Here in the Far West, Nature becomes lovely and 
winning again. There is an end of sullen hostility 
and perpetual challenge and threat. In the vineyards 
of California and over the green brilliant hills, Nature 
begins a friendship, even a love-affair, as ardent and 
direct as its erstwhile defensive mood. There came 
to me a presage of this change in the snow-bound 
mountain village of Portola in the Sierras, on the wa 
to California. It was about dawn and all the village 
was asleep; and, waiting between trains, there was no 
other shelter but the large luminous roof of the skies, 
I went up the village street, crunching the crisp snow 
under my feet, and sat on the wooden bridge across 
the ice-bound'river. Behind me the black fir trees of 
the Plumas Forest crowded down to the river’s edge. 
Above me in the changing heavens there hung one 
enormous star. As I watched, this great silver lamp 
was softly turned down, then’ mysteriously blown out, 
while from beneath it, there arose a great glow of gold 
and crimson which strengthened and increased and 
burned across the long mountain-tops till the stark fir- 
trees, black against the snow, became tender with 
warmth and light. As the rivers of colour poured over 
them, those strange alien hills of exile began to smile 
and almost beckon, while tracing a faint thread of 
sound against the background of perfect silence, 
there came from under my feet the hushed voice of the 

Feather River whispering to itself under the ice. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THe EpiTtor oF BLACKFRIARSs 


Sirn,—The notice of Anomaly’s Invert in the September 
BLACKFRIARS must have set your readers thinking and wonder- 
ing, painfully at first perhaps. We are so apt, many of us, 
to treat the unfamiliar as inaccessible and to find too late that 
the (to us) unfamiliar occupies a large area on the map of 
human destinies. Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s new novel, Vestal 
Fire, is another sign that your commendation of Anomaly was 
well-timed. Without it, a timid reader might have been non- 
plussed, he would have of course given unstinted praise to the 
wit, the fun, the truth, the pathos—however Charles II the 
wit, boisterous the fun, unwelcome the truth, uncommercialised 
the pathos—but what ought he to have felt about the subject? 
Should a novel reflect the manners of the period? Should it, 
without hypocrisy and without exhibiting the fear of being 
misunderstood—and it must be said without Victorian delicacy, 
modesty, refinement—should it, in the language of the day, 
enable us to see as human beings Marsac, Carlo, Acott, Bur- 
lingham, Nigel Dawson—even the ‘three owl-eyed young men 
of the moment with solemn and intelligent faces and dank 
devitalised hair—votaries of Athene who scoffed at romantic 
passion, looked askance at humour, and found a footnote of 
Dr. Ernest Jones as stimulating as cantharides.’ 

** And do you mean to tell me, Mrs. Macdonnell, that those 
homely little students I saw walking up from the Grande 
Marina this morning are all so many Nigel Dawsons? ”’ Miss 
Virginia asked later on. 

‘“Immorality on Sirene was never so rife,’? Mrs. Mac- 
donnell declared with unction. 

‘“*T guess I’ve lived too long,’’ the old lady sighed; ‘* and 
maybe I’ve always been foolish and sentimental; but I think 
that a man with queer ideas ought to look kinda bold and 
bad and picturesque.”’ 

‘Yet Nigel Dawson, who was just half Miss Virginia’s age, 
felt as much out of the present as she, when sitting at one of 
the tables in Zampone’s and surrounded by a group of these 
ruthless young moderns, he was asked if he had been up at 
Oxford with Oscar Wilde. And they did not even pay either 
him or Wilde the compliment of pretending to be interested 


in the answer.’ 
1 Cassell. 
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Mr. Compton Mackénzie is not less aware than M. Franeois 
Mauriac of the almost overwhelming difficulties threatening a 
Catholic novelist. It is good for a novelist to be a Catholic; 
it is unhappy for a Catholic to be a novelist. Did not Frangois 
Mauriac say something of the sort? It would be interesting 
to compare and contrast the two novelists, but out of place in 
a letter to the Editor of BLackrriars. Should the readers of 
Westal Fire complain of an absence of what they sometimes 
call the Catholic spirit, let them remember the scene between 
Count Marsac and the Parish Priest, and also the sane and 
humane treatment of Carlo, now no doubt a good Catholic. 

‘Carlo was not yet demobilised, and Marsac, feeling that it 
was time he did something to impress Sirene, decided to be- 
come a Catholic. He was still supporting existence on what 
his mother could allow him while the commercial affairs of 
Europe were being tidied up. He could not afford to travel, 
even had there been the facilities. He required a change after 
the strain of the war. He wrote, as he would have written to 
a doctor, and asked the parroco to give him an appointment. 

‘Don Pruno seemed strangely unelated by the prospect of 
receiving the Count into the Church. Marsac, supposing that 
his temporarily straitened circumstances were leading the 
priest to imagine that he was no longer rich, reassured him. 
**But this is not a question of money,’’ said the priest in 
French. 

*“** Ah non, mon pére, I am not suggesting such a thing. 
But naturally I should wish to express my appreciation of the 
Catholic Church by some slight gift—a new chapel, the endow- 
ment of a school, extensive benefactions to the poor—oh, there 
are sO many ways in which I perceive that I should be desirous 
of assisting you as soon as I shall be in possession of my 
properties again.’’ 

* Don Pruno took a pinch of snuff, and bowed. 

*** Far be it from me to discourage a penitent sinner from 
trying to give practical expression to his remorse,’’ said the 
priest; ‘‘ but the Church requires from a soul his heart. She 
is not content to pick his pocket.”’ 

*** C’est entendu,’’ said Marsac cheerfully. ‘‘ So, please 
make the necessary arrangements for my immediate reception, 
which will give much pleasure to my mother, who is already 
a Catholic.”’ 

‘** There will have to be a long instruction,’’ said Don }| 
Pruno. | 4 

*** An instruction in what? ’’ Marsac asked in lofty surprise. | | 
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Correspondence 


‘« 4 doctrinal instruction.”’ 

‘The aspiring neophyte chuckled complacently 

‘“7 think that is not very necessary in my case. I am 
already acquainted with the doctrines. I have examined the 
claims of Catholicism with much care, and I was startled to 
find how closely they accorded with my own ideas. I assure 
you that I was most agreeably surprised to find how much of 
what I have thought for myself has been adopted by the 
Church. Oh, yes, I can certainly congratulate the Church on 
its intelligence.’’ ’ 

‘One had an impression that he was patting the Pope’s 
head; but Don Pruno took another pinch of snuff, 

‘“ And the long instruction will have to be preceded by 
a sign that you are serious, Monsieur le Comte.” 

‘“ But naturally I am serious mon pére. I am not accus- 
tomed to waste my own time or the time of other people.” 

‘« C’est bien,” the priest replied. ‘‘ And first of all I shall 
require an assurance from you that you will dismiss your 
secretary.’’ 

‘** Pardon? ”* 

‘© It would be impossible to consider your request as serious 
unless the association between you and your secretary came 
finally to an end.”’ 

‘*© Am I to understand, Monsieur, that you are permitting 
yourself to plan my future life? Let me tell you that nobody 
has ever dared to tell me what I must do. I imagined that 
you would welcome the intellectual surrender of a man like 
myself, but I perceive you are incapable of esteeming the 
sacrifice I am willing to make. No priest shall ever arrange 
my private conduct. That, I venture to say, is entirely my 
own affair. Indeed, I can assure you that I find your sug- 
gestion excessively impertinent. The suggestion that you 
should instruct me was merely béte. ‘At that I could afford to 
laugh. But when you presume on my goodwill to attempt to 
manage my household .. . . ah, no, that I find a little too 
strong.”’ 

‘The Count marched back to the Villa Hylas, head in air; 
and as he sat down at his desk to pour out in verse his 
indignation, he muttered: ‘‘ Les Chrétiens ne sont que des 
Juifs . . . . mais je n’accepterat jamais la circoncision de 
mon coeur... . jamais! 

A.R, 
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What I! Beureve. By R. A. Knox. (Ernest Benn; 7/6 net.) 


A book on the Belief of Catholics will certainly secure a 
wider public when it is known to have come from the pen of 
Father Knox; and we imagine that non-Catholics will appre- 
ciate it quite as much as members of the Church. It will not 
give them the Faith, but it will provide them with mental 
exercise, more refreshing, more invigorating, and far more 
coherent than is found in most volumes on religion submitted 
to English readers. We have been puzzled to hear the opinion 
of two priests on the book: that the ordinary reader of such 
books in England will find it too stiff, that it requires more 
attention and concentration than the average man of education 
can contribute. To acquiesce in such an opinion would be 
akin to despair; therefore, we do not acquiesce. There is wit, 
and delicacy of phrase, a racy geniality, to arouse the sleepiest 
and most jaded of mortals, and the awakening will be to a 
vigour of thought that must be joy to the reader. Father 
Ronald Knox has become known as a prominent figure in the 
small group of writers to-day concerned with hard and clear 
thinking. Two sections of the book particularly strike the 
present reviewer: the analysis which Father Knox makes, in 
the first chapter, of the modern distaste for religion; and the 
effort later on to bring back attention to the absolute reasons 
which the mind nativelv discovers for the existence of God. If 
there really is a distaste for religion, it is a disease for which 
there would seem to be no other remedy than death. We are 
inclined to think the distaste which is really prevalent is less 
for religion than for the cheap soft substitutes that ape religion 
to-day. There is something too easy, too smooth, too priggish 
about most of the spurious ‘ religions’ in the market-place for 
sale nowadays. The real remedy for this, and the right thing, 
is largely being provided whenever Father Knox takes up his 
pen to write on the Belief of Catholics. The relief is instant 
already, when we meet a man who knows what he means, and 
knows why he means it, and knows it so simply that he can 
set it down in plain English. And we have especially appre- 
ciated the author’s effort to restate in intelligible language the 
eternal quinque vie: the five ways of approach by which. the 
mind of man reaches out to the Existing God. Perhaps this 
sort of thing is over strong food for the weakly mental dis- 
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positions of our Island bretliren. They must come back to it, 
or perish. And we should welcome a subsequent volume from 
R. A. Knox which would develop at greater length the implica- 
tions in these Five Ways. None better than he would show 
how they not only prove the existence of God—but reveal the 


significance of man. 
- B.A.B. 


L’Amitiz avec Diev. Essai sur la vie spirituelle l’aprés Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin. By H. D. Noble, O.P. (La Vie Spiri- 
tuelle : Collection Dominicaine—8 ; Société Saint Augustin, 
Desclée, De Brouwer and Cie, Lille, Paris, Bruges.) 


This book explains much of the teaching of Saint Thomas 
in terms suited to the simplest mind. The writer has a fine 
gift for stating just those passages that are most in point, 
and for making his exposition a clear commentary upon them. 
His purpose, as he says in the preface, is to explain the interior 
life in close accordance with St. Thomas’s teaching by bring- 
ing out the comparison between friendship and the love of 
God. He treats, therefore, as related to our growth in charity, 
of faith, of fidelity, of fear; of the union of our mind and will 
with God; of the desire and the gaining of knowledge, and 
of the effects of charity: peace and joy. 

G.V. 


Tue Boox or THE Beasts. By Ramén Lull. Translated by 
E. Allison Peers. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 1927; 
3/6 net.) 

Those who treasure The Book of the Lover and the Beloved, 
and are pleased to have by them the didactic novel Blanquerna, 
will thank the gifted translator for a further specimen of 
Ramén Lull. It is a charming and ancient version of Reynard, 
for the pure pleasure of reading, and witnessing the contest 
of ‘ skill and strength ’ as the thirteenth century experienced it. 
It has richness, piety, and intelligence above Caxton’s, the 
version best known to us. Children must not conclude from the 
title that the book is for them. 

J.G. 


A Lire or Ramén Lux. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 
3/6 net.) 

Nor less recommendable is the life of the ‘ Beatus’ which 
Professor Allison Peers has translated from the Catalan; add- 
ing as appendix a shorter life (a version of the Catalan) in 
the limpid Latin of the early fourteenth century. It is the 
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vivid life, which leaves all apology to the simple statement of 
facts, of an impetuous man on fire with love for God and the 
Moors, that they might learn the true faith and be baptised; 
of courage and timidity which remind of his contemporary 
Suso (how different a man). It is much to be hoped that 
Professor Allison Peers intends to co-ordinate his studies and 
labour in a new life of the reverend master. 
J.G. 


A Primer oF Morar Puitosopny. By the Rev. Henry Keane, 
S.J., M.A. (Oxford: Catholic Social Guild; 2/6 net.) 


PRIMER OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SoctiAL ScrENcE. By the Rev. 
Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D., P.P. (Dublin: Gill and 
Sons.) 


Considered as expositions of sound and sensible Catholic 
teaching, both these publications are excellent. Considered as 
scientific treatises, their merits are very different. 

Father Keane’s book (published a year ago, and already 
enjoying a great success) professes to be, and is, ‘a short 
text-book for those who are just beginning Moral Philosophy 
. . +» a Clear-cut outline, showing whence the subject starts 
and where it goes to.’ It aims at, and very successfully 
achieves, ‘an accurate statement of the principles of Moral 
Philosophy, as expounded in Catholic schools.’ It confines 
itself to principles, avoiding application to practice (and there- 
fore controversy) with a rare restraint. 

If Canon Cronin’s book compares unfavourably with this, 
the title which challenges the comparison is to blame. It would 
have earned nothing but praise if it had recognised itself and 
described itself as being what it actually is: a catechetical, 
discursive, and enthusiastic exposition of some principles of 
Social Ethics, and their application to contemporary contro- 
versies. Those who buy it on the recommendation of its 
present title and preface are not unlikely to be disappointed 
on two grounds. First it is not the improvement upon Mor- 
signor Parkinson’s Primer that many of us who admire that 
work and its late author are eagerly looking for. Secondly, 
it makes frequent excursions beyond the realms of calm and 
candid science into the warm regions of exhortation and indig- 
nation, and even, once or twice, as far as the threshold of the 
picturesque. ‘ Picture the position of a woman turned adrift 
in the world in her declining years.’ This kind of argument 
for the indissolubility of marriage may be good social sense; 
many of us would hesitate to call it social science, 
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Father. Keane addresses himself ‘quietly to reason, and by 
that means wins emotional assent as well. Canon Cronin 
appeals more boisterously to faith and feeling : and sounds as 


though he might easily become a little cross with anyone who 
attempted to argue with him. 
J.B.R. 


THE PLURALITY OF [WorLDS AND OTHER Essays. By T. 
Hughes, S.J. Compiled by M. G. Chadwick. (Longmans ; 
7/6 net.) 

These thirteen essays, published either in The American 
Catholic Quarterly or in The American Ecclesiastical Review 
between 1884 and 1894, deal in a controversial spirit with 
subjects chiefly scientific and historical: their manner is in- 
tended to be at once light and learned. Evolution, Secularism, 
Education, Physiology, the Papal States, are some of the prin- 
cipal themes. The compiler is convinced that their republica- 
tion is desirable, because the essays are concerned with 
‘subjects which, because they involve deep-lying principles of 
metaphysics and psychology, must always be of the first im- 
portance.’ Passing over the unwarranted reference to meta- 
physics, which the author himself would probably be the first 
to disavow, we agree that the spirit and substance of the book 
are admirable and certainly entitled to a more lasting repository 
than the pages of bygone periodicals. Their worth is largely 
due to the accident of the date of their composition. They 
show us the roots of problems, very actual at the present day, 
of which we tend to overlook the main lines and origins. 

The writer’s attitude towards the hostile science of the early 
years of Evolutionism is especially sound and well-informed ; 
and though he is often highly personal in his criticisms—deal- 
ing many a sharp rap across the knuckles of cocksure Dar- 
winians—yet he is always mainly concerned with the broad, 
speculative, issues. It is for this, indeed, that he is fitted, as 
a man of science and erudition, and a practised philosopher. 
Literary skill, on the other hand, is sometimes inconspicuous : 
wording is often loose and obscure, and there is an occasional 
lack of conciseness and order. 

Here and there we are refreshed by a breeze of boisterous 
humour, as it were, straight from the base-ball field. ‘A 
Baby’s Footprints’ is full of delightful fun, poked at a scientist 
who would have made of your typical clutching, snatching, 
marvellously prehensile, cuddling, light-bodied infant, a link 
in his argument for man’s simian descent, 
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The book, while deserving a large sale, seems to require 
a double reading on account of the twofold difficulty of fre. 
quent complexity of subject-matter, and still more frequent 
obscurity of style. 

R.K. 


UNIVERSAL KNowLepDceE. Vol. I. A. (New York; The Univer. 
sal Knowledge Foundation, Inc. ; London, High Holborn, 
W.C.1.) 


This is the first volume of an Encyclopedia, published under 
Catholic direction. The contents seem to justify the ambitious 
title, for the subjects discussed deal most adequately with all 
branches of knowledge, from ancient scholarship down to the 
latest scientific research. 

Bearing in mind the great changes that have taken place in 
every kind of human activity during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, it is clear that a work of this description, so Catholic 
in tone and character, fulfils an immediate need. The level 
of the contributions is uniformly high, and the language 
throughout is clear and comprehensible, particularly in those 
articles which deal with the technicalities of science and reli- 
gion. Due proportion has been observed in giving the space 
needed to the more important and actual questions that face the 
modern world, without sacrificing the more general—and per- 
haps greater—interests of art and literature. Religion in all 
respects receives treatment adequate to meet all modern difficul- 
ties and objections, and at the same time a clear and positive 
statement is given of such Catholic Doctrine as falls under the 
letter A. A glance through the Liturgical subjects shows that 
full advantage has been taken of more recent work and re- 
search, such as that of Abbot Schuster. Nevertheless, more 
reference might have been made to the liturgical work of the 
late Edmund Bishop, particularly in regard to the Christian 
Altar; his essay on this subject is a little masterpiece which 
can by no means be neglected. 

Anglicanism is fairly dealt with, though the adverse conclu- 
sions with regard to the ‘ Malines Conversations ’ seem prema- 
ture in view of the fact that neither party has yet published 
an official report. 

The half-tone engravings are admirable: they not only fulfil 
their primary purpose in illustrating the text, but are in them- 
selves most pleasing and decorative. Nevertheless, past 
memories pointed out a small error in the illustration to the 
article Aviation; the fourth machine depicted is not a Sopwith, 
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but a D.H.9 Day-Bomber converted to more polite and peaceful 
uses. In any case, ‘Sopworth’ should read ‘ Sopwith.’ 

These are trivial faults to find in a work which we can 
confidently recommend, if this first volume sets the standard 
for the eleven which are to follow. T.A. 


Tue Dominican Hymna. (St. Saviour’s, Dublin; 6d.) 


The Irish Dominicans are to be congratulated on the Domini- 
can Hymnal which they have brought out. Not for Tertiaries 
only is the book intended, but for all who frequent Dominican 
churches. There are several outstanding features, one of them 
being a number of entirely new hymns in honour of Saints of 
the Order, and another, just a small selection of hymns in the 
Irish tongue. 

The arrangement of hymns which may suitably be sung on 
the four monthly processions observed in most Dominican 
churches should prove of no little convenience. 

An Accompaniment for the Hymnal is promised shortly, but 
already here, within the one hundred and seventy pages before 
us, we have the air of the Missa de Angelis, of the Litany of 
the Saints according to the Dominican Rite (which, by an 
oversight, has been omitted from the Table of Contents), of 
the Rorate Christmas Novena, and of St. Catherine of Ricci’s 
beautiful Passion Devotion, the Amici mei. 

All the famous Confraternities founded or fostered by the 
Friars Preachers find a place in this book; and an Index of 
First Lines soon puts one wise as to the contents in detail of 
this handy volume. 

Misprints, perhaps, are inevitable; but the two rather notice- 
able ones on page 5 and page 7 respectively will no doubt be 
corrected when the Hymnal goes into its second edition. 

R.P.D. 


FirTEEN RosEs. Being Our Lady’s Rosary in Verse. Sung 
by E. Hamilton Moore. Pictured by Gabriel Pippet. (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell; 7/6 net.) 


The poems in this beautifully printed book borrow their 
charm from English medieval verse where the poet breaks 
spontaneously at every few lines into the spiritual mother- 
tongue of every child of Holy Church. (Is it some medizval 
form of phrase that looks like a fault in grammar in Gloria, 
line 5, p. 16?). But perhaps Mrs. Hamilton Moore’s best work 
is in her wise and beautiful rendering of the old Latin sequence 
with which the book closes. 
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The woodcuts deserve appreciation from a qualified art critic, 
From the point of view of the man—more or less—in the 
street, they seem very unequal and to have the defects of 
their qualities. The clearly defined lines of a woodcut lend 
themselves more to the strong and stern than to the sweet and 
delicate, and while the accessory figures, such as the Jews 
and Roman soldiers, are excellent, those of Our Lord and Our 
Lady are less successful, except in The Nativity, which is a 
charming picture. Gethsemane leaves nothing to desire. The 
Resurrection and Ascension are perhaps the least satisfactory; 
but even where the faces displease, there are admirable effects 
in backgrounds and drapery. M.B. 


THE PoEMsS AND PROPHECIES OF WILLIAM BiakeE. Edited with 
an introduction by Max Plowman. (Everyman’s Library; 
Dent; 2/- net.) 

Before we complain too bitterly of the obscurity of so mucli 
in Blake’s Poems and Prophecies we do well to recall that the 
linotyped pages of our transcript editions are something very 
different from the engravings made by the poet himself with 
their mutually elucidating text and design. As is pointed out 
in the introduction to this volume, only a facsimile edition 
can be regarded as satisfactory, or even adequate; but it re- 
mains true that only by transcript versions can Blake’s poetry 
be made known to most of us at all. It is for this reason 
that the publishers of ‘ Everyman’s Library ’ are to be thanked 
for giving us, at so low a cost, a critical and almost complete 
transcript edition of real excellence. The volume is introduced 
by Mr. Max Plowman, who here condenses the valuation of 
Blake developed in his longer Introduction to the Study of 
Blake. A certain connaturality with Blake’s mind is, more 
than is the case for other poets, the first requisite for appre- 
ciating and understanding him, and in possessing this Mr. 
Plowman is eminently fitted to be our guide. 

There is a poetry, the poetry of classicism, which making 
truth its point of departure, seeks to give poetic expression to 
preconceived theory. There is another poetry, the reverse of 
this, which strives to attain ultimate reality by poetic creation 
itself, thus making truth its object and aim. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty which besets us in reading Blake is that 
these two contrary elements here co-exist side by side, and are 
by no means easily distinguishable. On one page we find 
Blake, the ‘ reasonable man,’ expressing in exquisite allegory 
a philosophy which is not only capable of formulisation, but 
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which (as Mr. Plowman makes so clear) had in effect been 
previously formulated in the Tractates and elsewhere. On 
another page we find Blake, the ‘ pure poet,’ engaged in the 
superhuman ‘ mental strife’ of creating a ‘ most sublime poetry 
which is addressed to the intellectual powers while it is alto- 
gether hidden from the corporeal understanding ’; and thus 
(as M. Maritain says of Rimbaud and the Symbolists) ‘ loading 
poetry with burdens which are repugnant to its nature... .’ 
he attempts to ‘open up a metaphysic to the heart, and reveal 
holiness to us.’ 

Blake’s excursions in search of the poetic absolute, joined 
to his insistence on the all-sufficiency of what he called the 
‘Poetic Imagination,’ have given rise to misgivings in the 
minds of intellectualists of his day and ours. He has been 
regarded as the avowed enemy of reason and order and the 
herald of an anti-intellectual revolt which threatens the over- 
throw of Western civilisation and its replacement by a reign 
of sentiment and ‘ intuition.’ Whatever grounds there be for 
such fears, Mr. Plowman makes it abundantly clear that Blake 
was one of the hardest and deepest thinkers of his time. 
Vehemently as he repudiated the usurped supremacy of the 
lower reason which characterised the vaunted rationalism of his 
day, and contemptuous as he was of institutional Christianity 
as he knew it, he was, even in spite of himself, a profound 
philosopher by no means far removed from the best traditions 
of Western and Catholic thought: and by the keen introspec- 
tive observation demanded by his aim to ‘sing the adventures 
of the soul,’ he anticipated some of the most valuable dis- 
coveries of the new psychology. A closer acquaintance with 
Blake will remove many false impressions to which a superficial 
reading may give rise. Thus his immanentism will be seen 
to be safeguarded against its seeming pantheistic tendency 
by his insistence on the assertion of individual identity as the 
essential preliminary to that life of ‘ Imagination’ which Mr. 
Plowman happily defines as ‘love with insight and under- 
standing.’ Similarly his emphasis on the intrinsic sanctity of 
energy and instinctive life, and his vigorous protests against 
the negative ethics of behaviourism, will be found to be pre- 
served from antinomian consequences by his firm belief that all 
the powers of man are ordained to be regulated (or should we 
say sublimated?) by this supreme spiritual power of ‘ Imagina- 
tion.’ His self-expressionism, far from being incompatible 
with Christian charity and humility, will be found to demand a 
selflessness and an altruism scarcely distinguishable therefrom ; 
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and in his identification of the ‘ Divine Imagination’ with the 
Person of Jesus, in whose ‘ Divine Humanity’ his mysticism 
is centred, we cannot fail to recognise the doctrine of the 
Logos. 

In the sublime but chaotic nightmares of the later ‘ prophe- 
cies’ we have, perhaps, the first-fruits of that self-conscious 
impotence to synthesise experience which has come to be 
known as the modern consciousness, and has played such a 
pathetically prominent part in ‘ advanced’ literature since 
Rimbaud and Dostoevsky. It is at least consoling to recognise 
that in the final redemption of Albion by Jesus in the likeness , 
of Los, Blake has shown whence alone deliverance from such * 
chaos must be sought. V.W. 


Tue Lire or StsteR Mary CELESTE OF THE WILL oF Gop, 
of the Order of the Most Holy Redeemer, 1875-1922. By 
a Redemptoristine. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 5/- 
net.) 


The Redemptoristines are little known in England, so this 
book serves a twofold purpose: it summarises the Rule insti- 
tuted by St. Alphonsus for religious women, and recounts the 
history of a saintly nun fashioned by that Rule. 

High-spirited, hot-tempered, and strong-willed, Sister Mary 
Celeste had no easy task in adapting herself to the exigencies 
of the cloister. A woman of character and ability, she was, 
nevertheless, for some years, almost ignored in her Com- 
munity. In 1910 the Redemptorist Fathers appealed for recruits 
to restore the first house of the Order at Scala in Italy, and 
Sister Mary Celeste was chosen as Superior. The twelve years 
she spent at Scala were years of poverty, privation, and 
suffering. Her work which chiefly consisted in fusing the 
disparate elements in her Community, was carried on to 4 
successful conclusion with patience and perseverance, in the 
midst of contradictions and calumny. A certain irritability of 
manner served to hide much of her holiness; and when she 
died after two operations for cancer—both undergone without 
an anzsthetic—her Sisters awoke to the fact that a saint had 
lived and died among them. 

The biography is written in a simple, unpretentious style, 
but the translation of Sister Mary Celeste’s letters is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The biographer is endowed with a sense 
of proportion; she is equally endowed with a sense of humour, 
which makes her book all the more readable. on 
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